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PREFACE. 


Tuts work is compiled from the records of the offices named in 


Foreign Department, Government of India. the margin, which 
ee ee were freely placed 
Office ot the Political Superintendent, Upper Sind Frontier. at the disposal of 
Bias ot Of Conenlag Fite Prete Te pie, tb0. compiler) and 
 Omica af the, Ofek. Comusnding Stations and Outposts on the it is believed that 
North-West: Frontier. it contains nearly 


all the information of which any record exists. 


Besides this, the compiler and his assistants named in the 


Captain F. 8. Carr, 5th Regiment, Panjab Cavalry. margin have tra- 


7 R. M. Clifford, 16th Regiment, Bengal Cavalry. 
Licutenant J. Davidson, 3rd Regiment, Panjab Cavalry. versed Syery PB art 
Captain F. E. Hastings, 2nd Regiment, Sikh Infantry. of the border and 
Lieutevaut R. B. Lockwood, 3rd Regiment, Panjab Cavalry. oh 
Captain McNair, Sind Horse. visited nearly every 
Lieutenant C, B. Norman, 3rd Regiment, Sikh Infantry. ‘ 
Captain A. G. Ross, lst Regiment, Sikh Infantry. village or pass of 


‘i W. H. Unwin, 5th Regiment, Gorkhas. 7 
importance; and 


every opportunity has been seized of eliciting information from 
the native chiefs and residents generally within and beyond 
the border. 

The compiler takes this opportunity of thanking all who 
have assisted in this work. 


C. M. MacGREGOR, Lievt.-Cot., 
Asst. Quarier-Master General. 
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AB-BAND— 
One of the most celebrated watering places on the Rajanptr border. It is 
situated in the Sori (lower) water-course, within Bagti limits. 

It is a difficult defile, running between the Tir Kach and Gawala Par 
Hills, which rise precipitously to a height of some hundred feet on the right 
andleft. Itis so narrow that a guide acquainted with the pass states, “four 
men with guns would hold their own against four hundred.” Water is 
good and plentiful from a pool, 8’ or 10’ deep. The general width of the 
water-course here is from 15 to 20 yards.—(Davidaon.) 

ABA-KHEL— 
A village in the Laki division of the Bana district, containing 389 houses ; 
it is six miles south-west of the new Laki tahsil, and is the head-quarters 
of the Aba-Khél section of Dreplara Maorats, who are Syads. There are 
some wells three miles from the village, from which a small supply of 
water is usually obtainable.—When this fails, the inhabitants have to resort 
to the river Gambila, 42 miles due north. —(Norman.) 

ABA-KHEL— 
A division of the Batzai-Akozai Yisafzais. Their territory is situated on the 
left bank of the Swat river, and is bounded, north by the Swat nver, south 
by the Ilam mountain, east by the Babiazais, and west by the Misakhéls. 
They are sub-divided into the following sections—I, Ishmail-Khel; II, 
Kh&sai-Khel; III, Zaman-Kbél; IV, Khalai-Khél, and V, Skhalo-Khél. 

Their villages are Barikot, Shingardar, Ghalegai, Manihar, Pararai, and 
their “ bandas” are Amlakdara, Nawagal, Natméla, Nilagrém, Nagna and 
Dam. Pararai and Nagna are on the right bank of the river. 

The Aba-Khél is the only division of Yasafzais that does not conform to 
the custom of re-distribution of lands—(Bellew— Lockwood.) 

ABAZAI— 

A fort and village in the Peshawar District, 24 miles north of Peshawar, 
on the left bank of the Swat river, and one mile from its exit from the hills. 
The river here is 150 yards wide, and is crossed by a ferry. There are 
only two boats, and it is the highest point in British territory at which 
there is a ferry. Supplies are not procurable for any body of troops, 
except with previous arrangement. Water is plentiful and deliciously cool 
from the river which descends from the snows of the Hindi Ktsh. The 
surrounding country is fairly cultivated to the south and east, but to the 
north a waste of stony plateaux intervene between it and the hills. 
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The fort of Ab&zai is a star with six bastions, and a square keep in the 
centre, all constructed of mud. It is surrounded by a ditch, 30 feet wide 
and 8 feet deep. The wall is 16 feet in height, 10 feet thick at bottom, and 
4 feet at top. Along two sides are ranged huts for the garrison. The 
magazine is situated in the east bastion, and the quarters for the officers 
with a well of water are placed within the square keep. 

The garrison consists of 100 infantry and 50 cavalry, and the armament 
of one 18-pr. and one 12-pr. bronze gun. The gateway is in the western 
face, and is protected by a horn-work which goes down to the edge of 
the river, and contains quarters for the cavalry detachment. The garrison 
cap always draw water from the river. 

The fort at Abazai was built in 1852 to protect the division of Hasht- 
nagar from the depredations of the Utman-Khéls and their Totadi neigh- 
bours, and to enable our patrols to watch the “Maira” of Hashtnagar. 
It is somewhat peculiarly situated with regard to the village of Abazai, 
which lies between it and the hills; it has nevertheless been very effective 
in preventing raids. 

The village is a picturesque place, being well wooded and situated 
on the banks of the river. In the summer this river becomes very 
deep, and is not fordable, communication being kept by means of the 
two boats which are without platform or any other convenience. There 
is @ permanent Commandant here on Rs. 150 per mensem. The inhabi- 
tants of the village are Mahamad Zais, Mians and Hinds, and it has in 
all about 130 houses. All the land here is “abi,” but there is some “ lalmi” 
towards the hills. The headmen are Habibala and Abdal Rahman. The 
most important family at Abazai is that of Mian Rahim Gal, an old grey 
beard who, though nearly blind, is a man of considerable determination of 
character, and has, upon the whole, shown himeelf a well-wisher of the 
British Government. He haa several sons, men of intelligence, but is at 
enmity with Rokam Mian, another member of the family, who lives at 
Sapari in the Utman-Khel hills beyond the border, and thie enmity has 
on more than one occasion led to collisions on this border.— (Lumsden— 
Bellew—Munro— Macgregor.) 

ABAZAI— 
A section of the Akozai-Yastfzais, who inhabit the following villages on the 
right bank of the Swat river—Badwan, Ghargai, Bagat. They are a clan 
of no consequence whatever.—(Lockwood.) 

ABBOTTABAD— Lat. 73°15’; Long. 34°9’ ; Elev. 4,076. 
A cantonment and civil station in Hazara, 63 miles from Rawal Pindi, 40 
miles from Mari, 125 miles from Peshawar, 232 miles from Lahore, and 139 
miles from Kohat. It is situated on high ground, at the head of the drain- 
age of the Salhad and Lab streams, and at the foot of the Habiba range 
of hills. It lies at the south-west corner of the Orash plain, which 1s 
about 30 square miles in extent, and is surrounded in every direction by 
hills, The ground on which the cantonment is placed has most excellent 
natural drainage to the east and the south, but it is commanded 
on the north-west and south-east by hills at 800 yards range. Lines 
exist for the Gorkha Battalion, a regiment of Panjab Infantry, and a 
Mountain Battery. These and the officers’ houses are all situated to 
the north of the civil station, which lies on the south side of the Lunda 
ravine, 
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Abbottabad has a church, telegraph and post offices, library, and ‘dak 
bungalow.’ The civil station contains a ‘serai,’ a large bazaar, ‘ kotwall,’ 
dispensary, school and lines for the police. 

The rales erry is abundant from numerous wells, but it is considerably 
impregnated with lime, and from the imperfect nature of the wells is liable 
to pollution from surface impurities. 

he area of cantonments is 3$5°26 acres, of the civil station 129°64, 
Gorkha grant 64°46, and of the environs 2111-°36: total 2690°71 acres, or 
4°20 square miles. 

The soil is a rich alluvial, and in good seasons is abundantly fertile. The 
vegetable products are Indian corn, wheat, barley, and rice ; and English vege- 
tables succeed well. Supplies are generally abundant, but fuel is scarce and ex- 
pensive since the Forest Department took charge of the neighbouring jungles. 

The climate of Abbottabad is good; the months of December, January, 
February and March are generally wet and cloudy ; snow occasionally falls 
during these months to a depth of some inches, but rarely lies long on the 
ground. From April to the commencement of the regular rains, which 
appear usually in July and last till September, the climate is hot, but still 
many degrees cooler than that of the plain stations of the Panjab. 
October and November are cold, bracing, and cloudless. Generally, even 
in the hottest weather, a cool refreshing breeze springs up from the north to 
the south and east, and continues all day. The principal disease to be feared 
at this place is intermittent fever, caused by the change of temperature 
between night and day and the excessive irrigation of the rice fields which 
encroach close upon the cantonment. When the cantonment was first formed, 
rice cultivation was prohibited near the station, but this prohibition has been 
taken off with very hurtful results, it is said, to the health of the troops. 

The site of Abbottabad was selected by Majer Edwardes when Deputy 
Commissioner of Haz&ra, and the station is named after Major James 
Abbott, whose name was so prominently connected with Hazara as its first 
Deputy Commissioner from 1847 to 1853.—(Macgregor—Skeen—Johnetone.) 

ABDUL AZIZ KHEL— 
A sub-division of the Daolatzai branch of the Orakzais. They are Gar in 
politics and Shia in religion, and number 400 fighting-men. They 
do not touch on British territory, and are not in any way dependent on it, 
por have they ever had any intercourse with us. The family of the 
Begam of Bhopal is said to be descended from this section. Their head 
man is Zain Khan. They are disciples of the Syad Mahamad Hasan of 
Tira, and all complications with them are managed through him.— 
(Mahkamad Amia— Badshah—Cavagnari—Plowden— Macgregor.) 
ABDUL AZIZ KHEL— 

A village in Tira, 12 miles west of Sultanza, on the left bank of the Tira 
To1. It is said to contain 500 houses, and to be able to turn out 450 fighting- 
men. The inhabitants live in separate fortified dwellings. They are Shi&s, 
and are friendly to the residents of Mani Khél, but are at feud with those 
of Mishti and Shekhan. They used to be much under the influence of 
one Syad Madat Shah, a “ pir’ of Tira. The situation of the village is 
said to be cool and pleasant, and the lands in the vicinity produce apples, 
grapes, &c.,in plenty; but all cultivation is dependent on rain. This is 
in fact the summer residence of the Abdal Aziz Khél Orakzais, mentioned 
above.—(dyha 466ds—Macgregor). 
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ABDUL RAHMAN KHEL— 
A tribe of Khost, who inhabit the Matiin district of that valley, and are 
hence sometimes called Matanis. They are a branch of the Karan) clan, 
and have six sections: I, Haj1 Khan Khél; II, Sodi Khél; III, Abmad 
Khel; IV, Modi Khél; V, Kandi Khél; VI, Mangash. They are also 
called Mamiris. They nomber about 1,000 fighting-men, and are mostly 
agriculturists.—(Makamad Hydt—Norman). 

ABDUL VEDOUNI—Lat. 82° 31’ N.; Long. 64° 30’ E. 
A small Vaziri village, distant four miles east of Kanigadram, in Vaziristan, 
inhabited by the Malikdin section of the Manzai branch of Alizai-M&hsad- 
Vaziris. It is a fertile little spot, watered by streamlets from the Tarnaéu 
Sir ; the village can turn out, it is said, 200 fighting-men.— (Norman.) 

ADAMANIS— 
A section of the Kasrini Baloch, who are settled at Jok Badht in the 
Dera Ghazi Khan District. They gave a deal of trouble some years ago, 
but are now well behaved.—( Minchin.) 

ADAM KHEL— 
A large section of the Afridi tribe, who inhabit the hills between the 
districts of Kohat and Pésbawar. Though a branch of the Afridi clan, 
this tribe cannot be regarded as a part of it in any other than from an 
ethnological point of view, for whether it be viewed with reference to its 
strategical position, its interests, or its habits, it is a distinct community. 

A reference to the genealogical tree of the Afridis will show how it is 

descended, but all authorities are agreed to divide it into the following 
sections (though Bellew has two main sub-divisions called I, Khatorizai, 
containing the first three of the following and IT, the Ashaizai, the last). 
I, Gali Khel; II, Jawaki; III, Hasn Khél; IV, Asha Khél. 


I.—The Gali-Khél muster and are sub-divided thus :— 


1 Tor Sapar Hag 300 matchlocks. 
2 Zargiin Khél ... aes 300i, 
3 Sharaki ot ve as 200 » 
4 Bodsti Khél ee aes eee 100 ” 
Total ves eee 900 ” 
—_——— 


The Gali Khél live in the Kohat Pass and its tributary glens, with the 
exception of the Tor Sapar, whose village is situated on the ridge which 
divides the Gali from the Jawaki. Their villages are Zargin Khél, 
Shpalkai, Torsapar, Sani Khel, Kai, Sharaki, and Bosti Khel. 

1. The Tor Sapar section are again sub-divided into a, Nekzan Khel, 4, 
Atalik Khel, c, Shérbaz Khél, d, Firoz Khél, e, Alam Khel, 4, Bakhil Khél, 
and g, Kai Khél. The Tor Sapar are sometimes called Yaghi Khél. 

2. The Zargin Khél has the following sections, 2, Mahamad Khél, 
6, Mia Khél, c, Mala Khel, d, Talim Khel, e, Stini Khél, and /, Shpalkai. 

3. The Shdraki is sub-divided into— 

a, Bash Khel, and 6, Tashi Khél, and these again into— 


Bakar Khél Landi Khel. 
Ra&himdad Darmai Kheél. 
Ali Khan Aemal Khél. 
Mobarak 


Of these, the first three sections of the Bash Khél number 120 fighting-men. 
4, The Bostt Khé/ has only two sub-divisions, 2, Mirt Khél, 6, Yanas Khél. 
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Referring to the Gali Afridis, Colonel Coke says :— The best mode, in 
my opinion, to punish this tribe when they plunder travellers in the pass, 
refuse restitution, or commit murder, is this—to close the pass at once, seize 
all the Afridis to be found in the Pésh&war and Kohat Districts, put the 
men in jail, sell their cattle, stop all pass allowances held by the Afridis, 
and, when the matter is settled, cause all losses to be made good, not from 
their confiscated allowances, but from the allowances from the time they 
may commence.” , 

Badshsh, Kotwal of Koha&t, informs me that the roads to Gali Afridt 
country are, 1, from Bazid Khél or Shekhén there is a mere path called 
Dapa; 2, Targai, a path barely practicable for cattle, but not used; 
3, Zangai, a practicable road, but not used; 4, Koh&t Kotal; 5, Gamkdl, 
from namgal, a path. 

The Gali Khéls of Tor Sapar have some “ abi” land on a hill, but the lands 
of the rest are “‘lalmi;” their principal dependence is on trade. Their lands 
yield sufficient for a year’s consumption, but there is no surplus. Their 
principal occupation is carrying salt on camels to Péshawar, and their revenue 
is assisted by a subsidy of Rs. 5,000 paid by the British Government for 
the safety of the road leading from Péshawar through the Kohat Pass. 

The relations of the British Government with the Gali Afridis, in connec- 
tion with the Kohat Pass, will be found under that title, and need not 
therefore be repeated here. 

On the termination of the Kohat Pass complications of 1853, the Galli 
Khél entered on the lst December into the following agreement with the 
British Government :— 

“‘ We, the undersigned Maliks, Khan Mahamad, Amir, Narai, Mirt, Taj 
Khan, and Isaf Akhor, Miran, Mir Shikar, Zabhta Khan, Syad Khan, 
Jima and Jafar, Maliks of Zarghin Khél; Paenda Khan, Gal Khén, Miah 
Shér Ahmad Khan, and Dosh Mahamad, Maliks of Sharaki; Mala Khan, 
Akram, Shiraz, and Gilistan, Maliks of Tor Sapar, all assembled at the 
Kohat Torsapar Kotal, after hearing and considering the orders issued by 
Captain Coke, regarding ourselves, voluntarily enter into treaty with the 
British Government as under. 

* 1st,—The British Government claimed the Kohat Kotal as the Bangash 
boundary, and we objected; now, however, waiving our objections, we 
made the Kotal over to the Bangash Government subjects, the Government 
making such arrangements with regard to both sides of the Kotal known as 
Pitao and Sweri as may seem fit, and establishing any posts of occupation 
on the Kotal that may appear necessary. 

““2nd.— Whatever property belonging to Government or its servants or 
subjects may have fallen into our hands, we agree to deliver up; should 
any not be forthcoming, we shall take oath in regard to it. 

“ 3rd.—Property of merchants robbed in the pass between Zarghin Kbél, 
Bosti Khel, &c., by men of Bosti Khel, shall be restored. In regard 
to robberies by men of Zarghtn Khél, the eame course shall be pursued, but 
it. will not be possible to restore fruits which may have decayed, and we beg 
the Government to forgive us as regards such. Should the people of Zarghfn 
Khel have disposed of any articles, the prices will be restored, proof on 
oath of the value being tendered. 

“ 4th.—Henceforward, in the event of any highway or other robbery 
being committed between Aimal Chabdtra on the Péshawar side, to the 
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Sweri side of the Kotal, on the Deputy Commissioner of Kohat issuing 
orders with lists of property said to be stolen, and giving 15.days’ grace, 
we engage within the period either to restore the said property or make 
good the logs. | 

“‘5¢th.— We all of us agree that if any of our tribe fire upon any picket or 
guard of Government troops or police on outpost, either within the bounds 
of the Péshawar or Kohat Districts, and the fact be fairly established, 
Government may banish the hostages we have given whithersoever it may 
seem good, and exact reparation from us; this treaty having by such act 
on the part of any of our trihe become of no effect. 

“ 6t4.—Subsequently to the ratification of this agreement, if any murder- 
er, thief, adulterer, &c., a refugee from Government territory, seek shelter 
with us, we shall expel him from our bounds ; such as may have previously 
resorted to our territory for shelter will be produced, if the Deputy Commis- 
sioner feels inclined to allow them to come to an agreement. Those who 
may still remain with us will be prevented from doing any injury in 
Government territory, or to Government subjects; we shall be their 
sureties. 

“‘7th,—Should any of our tribe commit murder in British territory, we 
shall at once expel him from his viliage, and his house shall be burnt and 
destroyed ; should the culprit be captured by Government, he may be treat- 
ed like any other murderer, according to the pleasure of Government. 

“ 8th.—Should any Government subjects bring stolen property into our 
territory, on being informed of the fact, we shall restore the property and 
expel the refugees. 

“ 9th,—-We engage to maintain the posts formerly established within our 
bounds by Colonel G. Lawrence and Captain Lumsden, at the same 
strength and in the same numbers, for the safety of travellers through 
the pass, as follows :— 

- “ By Akhor, three ‘posts’ of twenty-five men in all, vzz., fifteen men at 
Aimal Chabitra, five at Ursak, five at Rookhi Ursak. 

“« By Sharaki Zarghtin Khél and Tor Sapar, three posts of twenty men 
in all, viz., ten at Ranja, Tangi, five at Saudabasta, and between Sharaki 
and the Kotal five men. 

*10¢4.—Government to arrange for three posts on the Kotal from the 
tribes of Daolat Zais, Jawakis and Bangash ; should any of the two former 
commit depredations within our bounds, if attached to any Bangash 
faction, the Bangashes will arrange about it; if attached to any of the 
Pass factions, we undertake the settlement ourselves; should the crime be 
committed by members of any other tribe, we are responsible. 

© 11¢4.—We undertake that none of our tribe commit theft or any crime 
in Government territory. In the event of such happening, and of the 
capture of the offender, the law may take its course. If the offender and 
property reach our territory, the property will be delivered up. 

“12¢h.—We request that the Government may be pleased to direct the 
release of any of our tribe now prisoners in Péshadwar or Kohat, or that 
may have been sent across the Indus, provided the offenders have not been 
guilty of murder, also that confiscated goods and cattle be released. 

_ © 13th.— After ratification of this treaty, we beg that the Deputy Commis- 
sioner may issue orders to all Government officials to the effect that our 
tribe are to have free ingress and egress into and from British territory for 
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purposes of trade and other lawful objects, in the same manner as British 
subjects, conditionally upon our proper behaviour. 

“ 14¢h.—To ensure observance of this treaty on our part, we engage to 

ive four hostages, from Sharaki and Zarghan Khél one each, and two 
fi Akhor, to remain permanently under Government surveillance in Brit- 
ish territory ; these men to be occasionally relieved by approved substitutes. 

“15/4.—Formerly we received a Pass allowance of Rupees 5,700 per 
aunum, The Chief Commissioner reduced this amount by Rupees 300 per 
annum op account of the Busi Khél, and we are satisfied. From opening 
of the Pass after execution of tlis treaty, we shall receive Rupees 5,400, 
according to the following details :— 





To the Maliks «. iz ~ Re. 2,700 
To Chokeydars... sts wee re 2 OD 
TotTaL w. Rs. 6,400” 


let December 1853. 


The Gali Afridis are at present the best behaved of all the tribes 
dependent on Kohat. Since the opening of the Kohat Pass by Government 
arbitration in November 1866, there have been extremely few cases of 
molestation of travellers in the Pass. Captain Cavagnari says (in 1868) the 
number of offences committed in the Pass during the past two years was 
less than the average of a single month under any previous arrangements. 
The reason of this was, that they were aware that in the event of misbeha- 
viour, in addition to the heretofore punishment of merely stopping their 
allowances, an embargo would be placed upon their salt and wood trade with 
British territory, and the loss they would thus suffer would be very considerable, 


II.—The Jawski scction is sub-divided by Cavagnari into— 
1, Haibat Khél, and 2, Kimat Khel, and these again into— 


Miwal = Khél. Kasim Khél. Ot Khél. 

Ghilam si | Yara ‘6 Mabi ‘S 

Siiltan i Gah ” Ibrahim _s,, 

Shahgal ss | Aemal ‘ Gulgar ee 

Shahi . Mali i‘ Khojakai_,, 
Shérkhan __,, Mirzaho_,, 
Ali Khan _s,, 


Coke states their sub-divisions to be as follows, viz.— 

Bori 140, Tarkai 300, Sarkai 300, Jama 100, Gharéba 60, Paia 120, 
Bazid Khel 20,—total 1,040. These are, however, only the names of their 
villages. 

Bellew sub-divides the Jawaki section into Mawal Khél 200, Aitam Khel 
300, Hasn Ali Khél 500, Pai Khél 600,—total 1,600. 

The total number of the Jawaki section does not probably amount to 
more than 1,000. The Jawaki Afridis live in the hills to the east of the 
Kohat Pass. 

Colonel Coke says of the Jawski Afridis :—‘ They are almost the sole 
‘‘ wood carriers of Kohat: large quantities of grass too are brought in from 
‘ their hills to cantonments. They possess a large number of camels, which 
“ are constantly employed either in carrying wood, grass, or salt, and the trade 
“they derive in this way is very great. In case of any outbreak of this tribe, 
“they may be attacked on three points,—one from the Zera valley against 
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“ Paia, Gharebs and Jama; a second column may enter at Gandialt 
“and Tog and attack Ta rkai and Swéri, both villages in the same open 
“valley; a third column might attack from Péshiwar. If these attacks 
“ were made on the same day, the whole of their villages would be destroyed 
without their being able to assemble in any one point, as each portion of the 
“ tribe would either defend its own village or submit to the demands of 
“ Government.” 
The Jawaki villages are as follows :— 


Paia ... 80 houses 240 souls 1 spring. 

Landi »~ 0 ,, 120 ,, 1 ditto. 

Mandisa WO , 120 ,, 1 ditto. 

Sapara 60 180 _,, 1 ditto. 

Saltan Khél 30_—C*é,, 90 ,, 1 ditto. 

Rogir ; se BO, 95 90 ,, 1 ditto. 

Repamela - 30 , 90 _,, 2 springs. 

Bagh Ge ORE 180 ,, 5 wells and 3 tanks. 
Tandeb MM , 120 ,, 1 spring. 

Pais ~ 100 ,, 300, 6 wells and 3 tanks. 
Ghoreba 60 180 ,, 1 spring and 1 tank. 
Shab: Khél 30 —*=», 90 ,, 1 ditto. 

Khukta . 20 , 60 ,, 5 wells. 

Wila Cok, es ae 24 ,, 1 well. 

Tirkai - 80 , 240 ,, 4 ditto and 1 spring. 
Seer . 100 , 300 _,, 8 wells and 1 spring. 
Koha ak BO. Gs 90 , 2 ditto, 

‘Shuggore . 60 , 180 ,, 3 ditto. 

Ibrahim Khail .. 60 ,, 180 ,, 8 ditto and 1 tank. 
Ismail Khail . 6 , 180 ,, 2 ditto and 1 ditto, and 1 spring. 
Taie wa CON, 180 ,, 1 ditto. 

Senamik ... 80 240 3 ditto. 


The following roads go into the Jawaki country from Zera, _ 

1. By Mandoni, by “ Khashto Banda” a good road practicable for 
camels to Paia. 

2. From Landakai to Paia there is a road, not much used, but practi- 
cable for camels. 

8. By the Zera Algad there isa road called the “ Ira Mela,” which is 
good and practicable. 

4. By the Gaoz Dara from Shékh Aladad there is a good road to Tarkai. 
From Patiala the people generally go over the Narai Sir by Zera and Gaoz 
Dara, but there are several footpaths. From the Khatak land a road goes by 
Tolanj, which is good, and there is another by Kukachina, a mere path. 

5. By Tambal,a hill north of Gimbat, there isa path so-called, from the 
name of the hill. From the Bangash Shindand there is a good road by 
Gandialt. 

2. By Neazo Sam, north of Gimbat, there is a road not much used, but 
still practicable. 

3. By Safeh Kandao, west of Shindand, ditto ditto. 

4. By Banda Ghulam of Togh theré is a good practicable road. 

5. By Sara Gdndai, a defile from Togh to Tarkai, there is a good road 
which is practicable for animals. 

6. By Tortang, from Shekban to Tarkai there is a good road. 

7. By Mangara from Bazid Khel there is a path. 

8. The Bazid Khel Ghasha is a good road; it goes to Jami over a low 
pass. 
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The Jawakis of Khasto, Jama and Paia are cultivators, and have a fair 
amount of good land ; the land of the remainder of the tribe being “ lalmi ;” 
they live almost entirely by the salt and wood carrying trade, indeed 
they could not subsist without it. They get Rs. 2,000 from the Kohat 
Pass allowances. 

The Jawaki country is in fact the most accessible of all, and this section 
. has been well-behaved latterly, perhaps for this reason. 

The Jawaki and Gali Afridis seem to have given a great deal of trouble 
to oe civil authorities in Péshawar and Kohat during the first years of 
our rule. 

In 1851, Lieutenant Lumsden reported that several serious raids had been 
committed on Kohat and Khushialgarh by the Jawakis of Paia aod 
Gharéba, who also attacked one of the Khatak villages. He recom- 
mended that these villages should be made an exumple of by Khoja 
Mahamad Khatak destroying them, while Major Coke, with a force, pre- 
vented any co-operation by the villages of Tarkai and Sarkai. 

On the 23rd August 1853, Major Coke reported “that the punishment 
“of that portion of the Jawaki tribe of Afridis holding the villages of 
“ Bori and Kandao, with the Hasankhel villages of Janakbor, Pastaoni, 
“ Misadara, and Kai, appears to me not only desirable, but absolutely ne- 
“cessary, as there is no insult or outrage that it has been in their power 
“to commit on the Government subjects and territory that they had left 
“untried. They would long ere this have closed my communications with 
“ Rawal Pindi, had it not been for the lines of towers I have established 
“ through the Shekh Alli Dara, and the constant patrolling of cavalry from 
“ Kohat, and Khoja Mahamad Khan’s sowars from Gimbat and Ghorezai ; 
“ with all this, they had twice carried off HindQs from this road, and con- 
“ siderable property, besides drawing off the cattle of the different villages 
‘‘on the border, Shekhan, Togh, and Billetang. 

“The complaints of raids and robberies which have been sent to me from 
‘‘the Rawal Pindi district, especially since the desertion from that district 
“of a man of some influence, Fateh Khan of Nara, who has now taken up 
“ his residence at Pastaonai, have been -nost frequent.” 

Then he goes on to say, ‘strongly as I would recommend the punishment 
“of these tribes, yet I consider it is a matter not to be entered on without 
“making careful arrangements, and most certainly not at this season of 
“the year, (August), when more men would be killed and rendered useless 
“by the heat and exposure than by the enemy. If it is only contemplated 
“to go in and burn the village, and get out of the bills as fast as possible, 
“it may be done at any season of the year; but, as a matter of punishment, 
“I consider this to be worse than useless ; it only exasperates and confirms 
“an opinion which has got too much hold already on the minds of the 
“hill men, that the Government shrink from opposing their troops to them 
“in their own hills. The only time at which any real injury can be done 
“to the hill villages, by going in at them and returning, is by having 
‘your camp close by the hills you wish to punish during the time the 
“crops are ripe, and going in a pumber of times, and destroying them as 
“well as the villages, as was done in Ranizai.” 

“If,” he continues, “ it is decided to attack Bort, I could aid from Kobat 
“in this way; on being informed of the day on which you were going to 
“attack, I would march from here at night, and should arrive under the 
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“hill above Bort about the same time you arrive at the village, provided 
“your force was out at Sham Shatta.” 

Colonel Edwardes, the Commissioner, also seported on this subject, and 
recommended— 

“J, That the punishment of the Jawaki Afridis should be combined 
“ with the object of exploring all the Khatak country near the Indus.” 

“ For the punishment of the Jawaki Afridis, he thought a corps would 
‘have to move from Kohat, another from Péshawar, vié Matani, and 
“another from Naoshahra, vid Jana Khor. Their punishment should, if 
“ possible, be a surprise, but not to be followed by the immediate withdrawal 
of the troops from the hills. The troops to be employed should go hghtly 
‘equipped for a month’s campaign in the Khatak hills.” 

Further unfolding his plan, Colonel Edwardes says— 

‘Captain Coke might move on Bori with all his available force from 
* Kohat. <A brigade of regular troops might be formed by increasing the 
‘ strength of the covering party at the proposed site of the forts at Bazid 
“ Khél on the Kohat road, and move out from Péshawar with guns on 
‘‘ elephants, and with mountain train with mule carriage. One of the Hazara 
“ Sikh regiments with the Hazara mountain train might join the Guides 
“at Naoshahra. And these three columns might be aided by a party of the 
‘‘ Khataks under the Khatak Jaghirdars, acting under the eye of an officer 
“from a fourth direction. The regular forces might return to Péshawar 
“after a campaign of three or four days’ duration, during which they would 
“be employed in punishing the Bori Afridis, while the Sikh regiment and 
“the Guides, strengthened if necessary by a portion of Captain Coke’s 
“force, would suffice to move about Khatak, and make any arrangements 
“necessary there for the establishment of police posts, or for correcting 
“ disorderly villages.” 

Lieutenant Walker, of the Bombay Engineers, who had seen the country 
and roughly mapped it, considered a surprise as the best and almost only 
chance of punishing and making prisoners of any large number of thus 
tribe and of their families, 

“ Early in October,” that officer stated, ‘ there would be very much less 
“chance of an attack on the Jawaki Afridis bringing into the field against 
“us their brethren of the Khaibar hills, who do not come down to the lower 
“hills and plains until the middle or end of that month. 

“Tf hostilities were prolonged against the Afridis of the Jawaki Pass, 
“from any cause, beyond three days, we should require a wing of irregular 
“cavalry to escort our supplies into the mouth of the Pass at Jana 
“ Khor.” 

Captain James, Deputy Commissioner of Péshawar, also at the request of 
the Chief Commissioner drew up the following memorandum on the subject :— 

“The punishment of the Bori and Gali Afridis may either be 
“separate operations or undertaken simultancously. The latter is, I think, 
** preferable :— 

“1st, because it would prevent their taking refuge with each other, 
“which they would do if separately attacked ; and 2nd/y, because there are 
“so many difficulties in the way of a surprise, that we are not likely in any 
“single attack to inflict much personal injury : a combined movement would 
“not only give us greater chances for punishing the Afridis, but even 
“supposing the men escaped at all points, we should still by devastating 
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“so many of their villages together, impress them with a deeper sense of 
‘Cour power, than if we merely destroyed a eingle village. 

‘ Presuming that Captain Coke is in possession of the Kotal, ready to co- 
“ operate with us, I would propose that three columus of attack be formed on 
“this side, one coluran consisting of 200 Europeans, 200 Gorkhas, a squad- 
“ron of cavalry, and the mule train to proceed against Bori vié Tarun. 

“ A second column composed of four companies of the Guides, a squadron of 
“cavalry, and two 9-pounders to enter the hills opposite Bazidkhel. Tho 
‘Guides to attack Torsapar, and the cavalry and guns to remain at the 
“point where the road diverges opposite Ochal Gada, to watch that valley 
“and the villages of Pridi, Mabamadi. 

“The third column composed of 200 Europeans, 200 Gorkhas and the men 
“of the 20th Native Infantry, with a squadron of cavalry, and the remainder 
“of the 9-pounders to attack Akhor. 

‘Captain Coke would at the same time attack Sharaki and Bost: Khél. 

‘‘The Bori men would most likely retreat to Pastaon! or Torsapar; if 
“the attack is made sharply, those going to Pastaoni would suffer from the 
“rifles of the Gorkhas and the guns of the mule train, If no opposition 
“is offered in the village, the object would be to advance the troops to com- 
“‘manding positions on the hills, leaving the village to be destroyed at leisure. 
“If they retreat to Torsapar they will be met there by the second column. 

“The Sharaki and Akhdr men would either retreat to Torsapar or to 
“the Tira hills. 

“ These villages having been all destroyed, the troops would bivouac, and on 
“the following day if the Bori men are in Pastaoni they should be followed 
“by the first and second columns, which would destroy Zarghfin Khel and Kui. 

“If the Bori men leave Pastaoni their families must fall into our hands, 
“and if the Jawaki men areas true as Captain Coke supposes, they must 
“either go into Khatak or be starved out. Afzal Khan should be called. 
“on to prevent the former, and they would thus be cut off on all sides. 

“If the attack is made only on Bori aud Torsapar, the second column must 
“be stronger, in case of the Akhor men going to their assistauce.” 

The result of these reports was, that an expedition was sanctioned 
against the Boriwals, and was accordingly undertaken with a successful 
result, as will be found described under the article Boni. 

It is noteworthy ,hat General Avitabile, when Governor of Péshaéwar, once 
moved about 6,000 of the Péshawar militia into the Jawaki Pass, burnt 
Jana Khor, and was on his way with two brigades of regular troops and 
four guus to attack Bort from the side of Bazid Khél, when the defeat of 
his irregular levies (Malkia) while engaged in plunder, and their disastrous 
flioht, caused his own retreat also, a lesson which might with advantage be 
taken to heart by those who approve of the employment of undisciplined 
villagers in work which requires good troops and tried commanders. 

After the destruction of Bori the headmen of that village entered into 
an agreement with the British Government, which will be found in the 
article on Bort. 

After the complications in the Kohat Pass in 1853, the Jawaki Afridis 
were admitted by Major Coke to a share of the allowances, and then entered 
into the following agreement on the 3rd December 1853 :-— 

‘We, Malik Saraj Kasim, Shahwali Mishki, Kasimkhéls; Bahari, 
“ Sirkaraa, Mubibala, Mahamad, Pirai, Cmrai, Ishmailkhéls, all Maliks of 
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“ Tarkai; Sherdin, Khangal, Namdar, Anwar, Maliks of Jama; Shérbaz, 
 Sshib Khan, Yar Khan, Mahamad, Najib, Maliks of Paia, Nishino, Malik 
of Ghareba, all of the Pitao section of Jawaki Afridis bordering upon 
‘British territory, assembled on the Kohat Kotal in presence of Captain 
“ Coke, Deputy Commissioner of Koh&t, and after hearing and considering 
‘hig wishes on the part of Government, hereby voluntarily enter into an 
“ engagement as follows :— 

“1st—Having in consequence of former friendship with the Bangash 
“come to the help of the latter when contending with the Afridis of the 
“ Kohat Pass regarding their respective boundaries, we now engage to abide 
‘‘by the four following conditions :— 

“ (1stly.)—We agree to furnish an outpost on the Kotal with twelve armed 
‘‘men, to be constantly present in a tower erected upon our own part of the 
* Kotal. 

“ (2ndly.)—Having thus come to the assistance of the Bangash, and agreed 
‘fas above, we engage, in the event of any disturbance or fighting hereafter 
‘ occurring on the Kotal, to come again to their aid with our whole force. 

“ (8rdly.)—We shall share with the Bangash the responsibility of any 
injury committed or loss sustained on the Kotal. 

“(4¢hly.)—Although we formerly entered into an engagement not to 
“commit any crimes, as murder, highway robbery, theft, &c., in British 
‘‘ territory, we hereby repeat our engagement, that if any one tribe be found 
‘ guilty of such crimes in British territory we shall, as a body, be responsible. 

“‘2nd.—To ensure a proper observance on our part of the above conditions, 
“‘we give Mir Mobarak Shah and Bahadur Shér Khan as securities. In 
‘the event of failure on our parts, the above-named chiefs (residents in 
“ British territory) will take the responsibility on themselves. 

“ 3rd.—With the sanction of the Deputy Commissioner, we shall hereafter 
in consideration of this engagement receive a share amounting to Rs, 2,000 
per annum from the allowance formerly granted to the Bangash. 

“© 4th.—Should any of our tribe commit any offence in the Kohat Pass we 
shall be responsible as above, and it is hereby arranged that our share of 
the allowance, Rs. 2,000 per annum, shall be duly paid to us so long as 
the agreement with the Afridis of the Pass endures.” 


III.—The Hasn Khél are divided into two great sections, (1) Tatar Khel, 
or Akhorwal, and (II) Janakhori. 
I. The Akhdrwal is divided into three sections :— 
Soe . BarKilli Malik Jabar. 
o.— BOnAnt Kuet. { Kaz Killi Vauubodke 80 fighting-men. 
Timtr Khél Dali, Amin. 
Kamr Khél Sadat-din. 
4,—Gaplia KEL. Landi Khé) numbering 80 fighting men. 
Raza Khél Nazir. 
Dalé] Khél, » Buri. , 
c.—PizwaL KaEL—numbering 60 fighting men. Maliks Sadat. Zafr. 
I].—The Javakhori are divided into five sections :-— 
(Allad&a Khél. Malik Aslam. A 
Validad Khél. » Amin Shah. 


! Bai Kban Khél. ,, Ajab. 
1.—Zaknuo KHEp. 4 Chachor Khél, »  Zaidala. 
; Tela Kbél. »  Samdar 
Biichi Khél. »  Arsala. 
LDarvésh Khel. »  Mababat. 
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2.—Pata KaEt. Malik Adil Beg. 
Rakes ei »  Badat Din. 

. we tirid Khel, »  Nasrila. 

3.—Midn Kut. 4 Bod Kh], ” Nasrdin. 
Zarin Khél. »  Ghyalib Shab. 

Dadi Khé). »  L&) Mir 
, Hindi Khel. = ,,_-—- Sadun Shab. 

4.—TurKar. Ls Khel. »  Payu. 
Ghazi Khé}. % Zulkedr. 
Baizid Khél »  Mehbamad Sbah. 

6.—BakxKAl. ! Moashkai. »  Simatula. 
Shinkar. »  Motibar. 


The villages of the Hagn Khel are Akhor, Jan&kbor-Koi, Magadara, 
Tarina, Ispargai. They aresaid to number about 1,900 men in all. 

The following extract from the report of Colonel Coke on the Kohat 
district may prove of use at some future period in carrying on operations 
against this section.—‘“‘The firm hold we are now taking of the 
“ Khwara and Zera valleys will enable the Government, in case of further 
“disturbance on the part of this tribe, to attack them from both these 
“valleys, by passing any requisite body of troops from Rawalpindi across the 
“Indus at Shadipar, to aid the attacks from Peshawar and Kohat.” 

The roads which lead to the Hasn Khél country from the Khwara are 
1—Ghaibana Sar to Janakbér and Kai, a path fairly practicable for cattle. 
This road goes from Charat by Jalala Sar to Janakhdr; 2—Tiitkai to any 
of the Hasn Khél villages, a good road practicable for camels, &c.; 3-—Gharbur, 
a hill path from Kamrméla, barely practicable for cattle. From Zera. From 
Khazakhél, a difficult road over the Hindki Sar; Khormatang, a road to 
Masadara and Janakhér, practicable for cattle. The Hasan Khél of Jana- 
khdr and Masadara have some “abi” Jand; those of Kai have only “lalni.” 
Their means of livelihood are bringing in wood and charcoal to Péshawar, 
and in cultivating some “ lalni” land belonging to Mobmands of Shamshata 
aud of Zakhél. They would become very helpless if blockaded. 

The Haso Khél of Janakbdr and Koi were much mixed up in the 
depredations and insults which in 1853 brought down punishment on the 
heads of the Jawakis of Bori, and they had also been singled out for 
example, but they with the Asha Khél madea timely submission, and 
entered into an agreement which will be found under the head of Ja&nakhor. 

Notwithstanding this agreement, much anxiety was felt by the civil 
authorities on the occasion of the retirement of the troops from Borl, as 
to the part the men of Janakhor and Kui would play. Colonel Edwardes 
says—‘It was a great temptation. The infidels were in their pass, 
“harassed by a long day’s work, and still engaged with an enemy in 
“their rear. They sat in hundreds on the hill, and saw that they had 
“only to descend in front, to place the column between two fires, yet 
“they refrained and kept their faith, and even sent deputies to the men 
“of Bori to warn them not to come beyond their border. A result 
“very much owing to the precaution having been taken of having all the 
‘“‘headmen in attendance on the civil authorities.” 

In 1866, the Hasn Khél having insolently refused to make reparation 
for aserics of outrages committed against British subjects in British terri- 
tory, were subjected to a strict blockade. After the institution of the 
blockade, more outrages were perpetrated ; a policeman on duty at an out- 
post was carricd off by a band led by a notorious Hasn Khel freebooter ; 
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a party of police were fired at while patrofling ; shots were fired at our 
outposts ; lastly, the Government mail, en-route from the Indus to Kohat, 
was plundered on the high road by men of the Hasn Khél. 

The council of the tribe came into Péshawar by direction of Colonel 
Pollock to answer for these outrages, but all efforts failed to bring them 
to reason, and accordingly the Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab, Sir 
Donald Macleod, telegraphed discretionary permission to the Commissioner 
to call on the military authorities to prepare a force for their punishment. 

Meanwhile, the council of the tribe returned to the hills with the Com- 
missioner’s ultimatum, which they were called on to reply to within ten 
days, but at the expiration of the time— 

“ 1s¢.—They firmly declined by written letter to give way on the points 
at issue. 

“‘Qnd.—They sent delegates to the Basi Khél tribe, closed their feud with 
it, and established an alliance with them. 

“‘ 3rd.—They promised, and made no secret of it, that when the Basi 
Khel attacked the village of Akhor, they would co-operate with them by 
occupying in force a position in the Afridi Pass, at a tank known as 
‘‘Shahidan ke talao,”’ opposite Zarghin Khél, in view to cut off the other 
villages in the pass, and prevent their assisting Akhor. This mancuvre, if 
carried out successfully, would also have effectually closed the Afridi 
Pass. 

“4th.—A mixed band of about 60 Kandao and Gadia Khél collected to 
“surprise the small post of Aimal Chabttra, only returning, by its own 
“account, because they found the garrison on the alert.” ‘These acts,” 
* says Colonel Pollock, “ taken with their behaviour, already reported, justified, 
“in my opinion, my availing myself of the discretionary power to move a 
‘force against the tribe, although up to the present time the Basi Khél 
“ attack on Akhor had been deferred, so that the power or will of the Hasn 
‘ Khél to co-operate with them had not been tested.” 

As always happens with such people, they mistook the great kindness 
and forbearance of Government for weakness, and a demonstration was at 
last therefore required. 26 8 

Accordingly, after consulting with Brigadier General Dunsford, c. B., 
Commanding at Péshawar, and with Mr. Macnabb, Deputy: Commissioner, 
Colonel Pollock then determined as follows :— . 

‘“‘1st.—To tell the Hasn Khél that a force would move out to enforce 
“their submission on the points at issue, and to obtain a guarantee fur future 
“ good behaviour. 

* 2nd.—That the earliest date on which columns from Kohat and Péshawar 
“could act in concert would be the 10th April. | 

“« 3rd.—A column of strength considered sufficient by General Wilde should 
“attack Misadara, at the same time that the Péshawar column moved 
“against the other offending villages. aa 

“ 4th.—Captain Cavagnari, Deputy Commissioner, Kohat, to collect 1,000 
“ Khataks as a contingent, and provide for the assistance of the passmen, and 
“assistance or neutrality of the Jawakis, special care being taken to warn 
* Bori from harbouring or assisting the villages attacked. — 

“5¢4.—General Wilde to be asked for the services of Captain Hughes’ 
“mountain train battery, with all the infantry that could be spared from 
“ Mardan, and some cavalry. 
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“6¢h.—General Haly to be applied to for the services of a regiment of 
“ native infantry. 

“€7th.—General Dunsford to order 400 European infantry from Naoshahra 
“to accompany the troops, battery, and native infantry from Naoshahra to 
“the point where they would join the Pésbawar column. 

“ 8th.—The troops from Mardan, Abbottabad, Rawal Pind1, and Naoshahra, 
“as noted above, to assemble at Jalazai by the 8th April. 

 9¢h,—Three regiments of native infantry, 6 guns (9-pounders), with a 
“wing of a native cavalry corps from Péshdwar, to move to Matani on the 
8th April, and the two columns to unite at or near Aza khél on the 9th April, 
“and enter the hills if necessary ou 10th. 

10¢2.—The Kohat column to attack Mtsadara on same day.” 

The following notes by Lieutenant Colonel Allgood, Assistant Quarter 
Master General, Péshawar Division, on the proposed expedition against the 
Hasan Khél in April 1867, may also be here appropriately inserted. 

“ On 30th March Major General Haly, c. B., Commanding the Péshawar 
“Division, received from the Military Secretary to the Panjab Government 
“9 demi-official intimation that the Government of India had approved of 
“the recommendation of the Commissioner of Péshdwar to coerce the 
“Hasan Khel. On Ist April the Commissioner made a requisition for troops. 

“The Major General being at Rawal Pindi, requested the Lieutenant 
“Governor (who was at Mari) to authorise him to call on Brigadier 
“ General Wilde, c. B., Commanding the Frontier Force, to form a column 
“consisting of a mountain battery and three regiments of native infantry 
“at Kolat by the 12th instant, and to give him the other mountain battery 
“and the infantry of the Guide Corps to form part of a column which he was 
preparing at Péshawar. 

“he Major General considered it expedient that a column should be 
“formed at Kohat to enable him to assist the pass tribes in resisting the 
‘ Basi Khel and other Afridis who were inclined to side with the Hasan 
“Khel, and who were at the time threatening Akhor and Zargan Kbél in the 
* Kohat Pass. 

“He thought that by placing three regiments and a mountain battery 
“on the high peak of the Kotal ridge, about two miles east of Sharaki, looking 
* down on Zargan Khél and on the tanks in the Kohat Pass, and by placing 
“troops or levies at the Péshawar mouth of the Kohat Pass overlooking 
“ Akhor, he would strengthen the Pass Afridis, and effectually prevent any 
“)odies of other Afridis from crossing to the east of the Kohat Pass and 
“assisting the Hasan Khél. He did not wish our troops to compromise 
“themselves in the pass, but merely to take up threatening positions at the 
“places named. The Pésbawar column was simultaneously with these move- 
“ments to enter the Hasav Khél country and carry out the Commissioner’s 
“ wishes. 

“A contingent of 1,000 Khataks under the Assistant Commissioner of 
“ Kohat was at the same time to advance on Misadara vid Kamar Méla 
“and Tatkai. 

“ Having returned to Péshawar on the 4th April, the Major General had 
‘an opportunity to communicate personally with the Commissioner and 
‘ Brigadier General Wilde, c. 8. From political motives, the Commissioner 
‘‘was averse to the formation of the Kohat column, and General Haly, 
“adhering to his opinion, deferred to the Commissioner’s wishes. 
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“Tt was agreed that the Péshawar column should be strengthened by a 
“ mountain battery and by the 5th Gorkha Regiment from Abbottabad; 
“that a simultaneous advance should be made in two columns from Jalizai 
“and Aza Khél respectively on Kai, Janikhor and TarQna, a contingent 
“of 1,000 Kbataks acting in co-operation on Misadara. 


“The troops detailed for this duty were— 





Men. 
oP, BF, RH. A, .. 84 4 guns se) 
‘“Mountain Battery wv. 143 4 aes sae we | 
** 54-inch mortars vw. «21 2-8 guns, 2 mortars and 248 men 
Men. " 
Under command 
“Sappere and Miners ive .. 88 ae w. | of Colonel 
“Cavalry, 19th B. C. vee ... 800 Sabres .» > Bright, c. 3, 
° | 1-19th Regi- 
datigs 7 42nd R.H. ... 104 2 eee ment. 
“British Infantry. { L-19th Regt. |. 400 $ 504 British Infantry ... 
23rd N. 1... 617 
‘Native Infantry. aa N: c - oe 1,840 Native Infantry ... J 
45th NI... 85 
Men. Guns. 
“Mountain Train Battery... .. 148 an of isa’ cae) , 
“ Squadron 3rd Bengal Cavalry .. 148 Sabres .., st a mand of Col. S. 
Browne, C. Ba 
5th Gorkhas .., 624 a 
“ Native Infantry { 20th N. I. ... 690 2 1,816 Native Infantry... Guide Corps. 
Guide Infantry... 601 5 


“The columns would have been prepared to advance on the 12th or 13th 
“April. The stronger column moving from Aza Khél or Kai and Janakhor, 
“ while the other, having bivouacked on Charat on the previous night, was to 
“move along the ridge over the Jalala Sar, descending down the spur on 
“ Janakhor, and closing the retreat of the enemy towards the Jalala Sar. 


“Tt had been ascertained that a mountain battery could move with the 
“infantry along the mountain ridge and take part in the movement. 


“The troops were ordered to take the field with five days’ food in thei 
“bazars ; 10 days’ food for British troops was to accompany. 


“100 rounds, including that in pouch, weré to be taken by the infantry. 
‘Troops of all arms were to take greatcoats and blankets only. 


“The Commissioner was desirous to destroy Janakhor, Kai and Tarfna, 
“and to return the same evening to camp; but it is probable that the troops 
“could not have returned to camp the same night.” 

These preparations however soon changed the aspect of affairs; the Hasan 
Khel, who had hitherto mistaken forbearance for weakness or indifference, on 
perceiving the preparations for their chastisement, at once submitted uncondi- 
tionally to the terms imposed upon them, and gave hostages for their future 
good conduct, 

These circumstances being duly reported to Government, His Excellency 
the Viceroy in Council was pleased to express in the following terms his 
satisfaction at the event :— | 

“The happy result of an affair which at one time appeared could not be 
brought to a termination without resort to extreme measures, is in the 
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opinion of the Government of India attributable to the firm yet tempor- 
ate policy adhered to throughout.” 
Since this the Hasan Khél have given no trouble. 


1V.—The Asha Khél consists of the following sections :— 


1. Kandao as as 100 matchlocks. 

2. Ali Khel ae os 60, 

3. Kala Khél sere ese 460 ” 

4, Pridi AS aa 50 ‘i 

5. Mahamadi _.., eS 30 As 
Total sis 700 FF 


They are located to the south of Fort Mackeson, on the first range of hills, 
and in the Cchalgada Valley. They iive in villages of the same names as the 
sections. They are an insignificant section, and are hardly recognised in the 
Adam Khel council (J¢rga). 

In 1863, it had been intended to punish the Ashi Khél of Kandao for 
their share in the depredations on the Péshawar order, for which Bort was 
destroyed ; but they gave in a timely submission, and with the Hasan Khél 
signed the agreement detailed above. Since then they have only troubled 
the authorities in the cases of the villages of Kandar and Kandao. 


Thus the Adam Khél number as follows :— 


1. Gala Khél ae Se 900 
2. Jawaki - ... 1,000 
8. Hasan Khel... a 900 
4. Asho Khel on Lu 700 

Total ...  $,500 


The Adam Khel section is thus one of the most numerous and most power- 
tul of the Afridi clans. Located in the hills and glens westward of Jalala 
Sar, and in the glens on each side of the defile leading from the Péshawar 
Valley to Koh&t, it holds the entire pass in its grasp. They are, however, 
largely engaged in the salt-carrying trade, and possess many camels. 

They are permanent residents, and their villages are substantial, strengthened 
by towers, or situated for the most part in defensible positions. They have 
considerable tracts of cultivation about them, but their chief agricultural 
labor is expended on the unirrigated waste lands in British territory belong- 
ing to our villages of Chandangarhi, Adizai, Aza Khel, Yasaf Khel, Pasant. 
These villages were assigned by the Sikhs to the Arbabs of the Mohmand 
divisions in order to avoid coming into immediate contact with the hill-men, 
whose payment of revenue was uncertain and precarious, and with whom the 
Jagirdars were forced to maintain a good understanding. 

The Adam Khél have always been a very independent tribe, and have 
never acknowledged any authority. 

In former days the villages of Bori and Janakhor (q. v.) maintained bands 
of robbers to plunder the Atak road, and it was owing to their depredations 
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and the difficulty of managing them that the Sikhs were induced to assign 
the district of Kohat to the Barakzai Chiefs. 

Cavagnari, however, says in one of his reports: “The whole of the 
Adam Khel Afridis are entirely dependent for existence on their trade 
with British territory, and a protracted blockade would at all times be 
sufficient to reduce them to any terms.” 

All transactions with this tribe are carried on by the Deputy Commis. 
sioner at Kohat. 

‘During the summer months about 2,000 families from the different 
sections of this clan are located in the Tira Maidan, and about 250 families 
are permanently settled there in the glens between Waran and Batan. 

The dealings of the Adam Khél with the British have chiefly been with 
reference to the Kohat Pass, and I have therefore thought it better to 
describe them in that article. Certain of these sections, also such as those 
of Bori, Kandao, Janakhor, etc., have given us trouble at various times, 
and a description of these transactions will therefore be found under 
those heads.—(Cohe—Edwardes— Mach eson—Temple—James—Lumsden— 
Turner—Pollock—Cavagnari— Bellew—Badshah—Abdul Majid.) 

ADAMZA— 
A village in the Masa Khél division of Maorat, Bana District, twenty miles 
south of Ban, eight miles north of the mouth of the Bahin Dara Pass. It 
is surrounded by cultivation, and has a Thana and a small party of 
Police for the protection of the surrounding country from Batani robbers. 
—(Reyneld Taylor, etc.) 

ADARH KE KOT— 
A ruined Batani fort on the Tank border, situated in the Tajori Kach, 
about one mile up the Tand Chinai Pass, on its left bank; it 1s built on 
commanding ground in a well chosen spot, and was originally meant as a 
defence against Vaziris, but on the annexation of Tank by the Sikhs, 
Adarh Khan, the Chief of the Mandu, Khél section of Trisptin Batanisa, 
fearing that they might seize him and destroy all his property, deserted the 
fort and retired to the Mai Band plain, since which time it has remained 
uninhabited.— ( Norman.) 

ADEZAI— 
A village in the Mohmand division of the Péshawar district. 

It has 493 houses, built of mud principally. 

The population amounts to 2,202 souls, composed of Pathans and Alizai. 

The produce consists of cotton, wheat, barley, maki, and supplies are 
procurable here in considerable quantities after due notice. 

The headmen are Sarfaraz and Arsala. 

ADHAMI, OR TAYLOR. GARH— 

Lat. 82° 59’ 45”; Long. 70° 38’ 51”; Elevation 1,210 feet. 

An outpost in the Bani District, 73 miles due east of Edwardesabad 
cantonments, situated in the Vaziri Thal on the left bank of a ravine, 
from which the post takes its name, and which receives the drainage of the 
Barganatt and Chasma Passes, - 

This outpost, as its second, and now almost forgotten name implies, was 
built by Lieutenant, now Major General, Reynell Taylor in A. D. 1849 at a 
cost of Rs. 5,142-5-9. It is a square fort with a side of 100 yards, having 
a small bastion at each corner. The walls are 18 fect high, and loopholed, 
being built of sun-dried bricks, plastered over. It was originally surrounded 
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by a ditch, the faintest traces of which now only remain; the gateway 
is in the centre of the western face, and consists of a square battlemented 
keep, projecting ten paces from the curtain—flanking even the faces of the 
western bastions by its fire. 

The garrison ef the fort at its construction consisted of 126 Maltsani 
horse and one company of infantry. In June 1854 their numbers were 
reduced to 20 horsemen and 40 foot, but the necessity for such a garrison 
has long since gone by, and the lines in which they lived are demolished. 
Its original intention was to overawe the Vazirls of the Thal, many of 
whom now are enlisted in the militia and quartered in the post. The 
garrison now numbers 


1 Dafadar and 8 Sowars of the militia. 
1 Naib Dafadar and 8 Sowars of the Vaziri Thal tribes. 
1 Havildar and 9 Sepahis of the militia. 


The militia comprise in their ranks Shirdnis, Cstaranas, Babars, Marhels, 
Maorats and Maltanis, and are called by themselves, in contradistinction 
to their Vazir comrades, Maltani Militia. 

The Vaziris have representatives of the Spirkai, Hati Khél, Sirki Khel, 
and Bizan Khél sections. The Naib Dafadar and two sowars must always 
be present in the post, the remainder join in the event of a raid or any 
disturbance. A roster is kept of the men for post duty, and the tour of 
duty is settled by the Naib Dafadar. 

Adhami is about two miles off the main frontier road from Bant to Kohat ; 
to reach it from the Edwardesabad cantonment the main frontier road is 
followed to the left bank of the second or Stka Kuram river, when the 
Adhami path strikes off at about east-south-east, and. crosses the Thal 
in this direction. 

In four miles the Adhami ravine is reached. A nasty swamp, which, after 
rain, presents great difficulties to horsemen, lies just where the road crosses 
it to the post, which is about half a mile from the left bank. 

The neighbourhood of Adhami is the sandy sparsely cultivated Thal, 
dotted over with “ kiris” of Vazirs, mostly of the Bizan Khél section; the 
ground to the south of the post is by far the richest, owing to one or two 
cuts having been made from the Adhami ravine for irrigation purposes ; these 
few fields produce about 80 maunds of barley and from 20 to 30 of wheat 
in the year; this is taken to Bant forsale. The grass in the neighbourhood 
is bad, even near the stream, being bitter and not relished by cattle. 

Flocks of sheep and goats, and herds of cattle belonging to the Vaziris 
graze in the vicinity, but no animal, with the exception of an occasional 
ravine deer, is to be seen on the Thal; wild fowl], occasionally in quantities, 
may be found in the ravine, and sand martins make their nests in the 
scarped banks of the stream to the north of the fort. 

Now the duties of the garrison consist in closing the Chasma, Barganata, 
and Ping passes in the event of a raid, and in forwarding information at 
once to the Gtimati outpost. Once a week a report is sent to the 
officer commanding outposts and militia at Edwardesabad, under whose 
control the post is. It has leng been under contemplation to push the 
outpost nearer to the hills, and in April 1871 the Lieutenant Governor 
sanctioned a new post being built ona site selected by Brigadier General 
Keyes, c, B., at the mouth of the Barganata pass, 
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From the post to Latamar, the cross country road joining that place with 
Ghoriwala is followed ; this again, after winding over the Thal inaN.N. E, 
direction, joins the main frontier road at a small ‘choki’ about 9 miles 
from Edwardesabad, and the same distance from Latamar ; the road through- 
out is practicable for field artillery. : 

The water-supply for the post is procured from a small well inside, which 
never dries, and gives excellent water at a depth of five feet from the surface, 
the post being upwards of 30 feet higher than the neighbouring ravine. 

The Adhami ravine, which, as has been before mentioned, carries off the 
drainage of the Barganata and Chasma passes, is not dependent on the rain- 
fall in the hills for its supply of water ; plentiful springs about a mile north 
of the outpost give a never-failing supply of pure sweet water, and the culti- 
vation on its banks, which are here and there dotted with groves of willow 
trees, shines out in pleasant contrast with the surrounding dreary Thal. The 
ravine joins the Karam river four miles W. S. W. of the post in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the village of Pain Khan. 

The supplies for the garrison are arranged for by a city “bania” from 
Edwardesabad, who resides in the post, and is bound by contract to have 
ten days’ provisions stored. (Norman— Macgregor.) 

ADIN A— 
A village in the Manizai division of Ytsafzai, Péshawar, situated 1} mile 
south of the slopes of the Karamar hill, on the left bank of the Arangkhwar, 
14 miles east of Mardan and 4 miles north of Yar Hiisén. It has 396 
houses, of which 376 belong to Pathans, and its lands are richly cultivated 
and supplied with water from 40 wells. 

The Mardan-Pihar road passes through this village. It is not walled. 

North of this village a bloody battle was fought between the Sikhs and 


the Ydsafzais. There is a little country cloth made here. (Lumsden— 
Johnstone— Lockwood.) 
ADINZAIS— 


A section of the Khwazozai, Akozai, Ydsafzais who inhabit the right bank 
of the Swat river, and a glen running north from it. They are bounded on 
the west by Talash, north by the Laram hill, east by a hill which divides 
them from the Shamozais, and south by the Swatriver. This glen stretches 
for about 10 miles from the river to the Laram hill. There is a perennial 
stream running down the centre of the glen, a tributary to the Swat river, 


me is used for irrigation and to turn mills. They have the followmg 
villages :— 


On the west side of the glen. On the east side of the glen. 
Warsak we §=—40 Barorai ... 60 
Kharkanai - 20 — Tindodag .. 100 
Osakai .. 140 Shewa ... 400 
Manjawar san, 8 Tezogram .. = 80 
Chikho we. «380 Jango .. 50 
Tisu o- «= Kitiari ... 200 
Badnimai .. 80 Tiknai we 40 
Khairabad . 50 Maghdad Gari (a 

fort) ~ .. 50 
Paraina 20 Khanpar ee SS: 


Guadiarkh war (2) ve 60 Warghar we &O 
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On the west side of the glen. On the cast side of the glen. 


Lalko we 722 Aspan (2) .. 80 
Ohabot .. =©40 Batao .. ~=— 80 
Katso ... 60 Kashmir = 40 
Hasrat oo. 16 Retala we ~=—«50 
Ramial ae 20 Derano coe 28 
Bakandgy .. 50 Badkala 50 
Deran a 22 On the bank of the river they have 
Kodigrand (2)... 450 the following villages :— 
s Kable Kili Chakdara ... 180 
S ) Hwarkhatakili Manigai .. 60 
& ) Largaro Kili Sebsada ... 1,000 
= ( Chirkaran Ramora ... 200 
Khishmakan .., 80 
Ali Mast sia 90 


N. B.—The numbers opposite,the villages are only approximate. 


The chief men of the clan are Amir Kban and Hakimat Khan, both 
of Uchtna (they are relations, and both of the Marjan Khél), and Magh- 
dad of Maghdad Khan Garhi. 

They are divided into the following sections: Mirhasan Khél and Baba 
Khal, collectively, called Babu Khél, and Otmanzai, sub-divided into Shergha 
Khel, Marjan Khel, Baram Khél, and Omar Khél. 

The Utmanzais and Baba Khéls redistribute their lands (“wesh”) among 
themselves every ten years. 

They communicate with the Malizais by the Laram Pass, which is one 
of the most used routes from Swat to Dir and the Panjkora country.— 
(Bellew— Lockwood.) 

AD-I-SAMBU R— 
A hill in the Kohat district, situated to the north of the road to Simalzai, 
west of Mahamadzai and Nasrat Khél, on a spur of the Tira-Kohat ravge. 
The foot of the hill is covered with jungle. On the side is a cave, on the 
outside of which are tyo stalactite-looking puillars,—the whole being 
evidently natural. The remains of a fort are very perceptible on the top 
of the hill, and there is a spring of water and a large peepul tree on it. 

Badshah Kotwal of Koh&t says the proper name is Adi Samuch.—(dgha 

Abbdss—Badshak—Ross— Macgregor). 

AD MELA— 
A village in the Zaemikht country, Yaghistan, on the right bank of the 
Sangroba river, and about twelve miles above Thal. It was formerly » ham- 
let of the Bangash village of Biland Khél, but was taken from it by the 
Zaemikht. It is more properly called Hadd Mela.—(Coke— Macgregor.) 
AFRIDIS— 
A large tribe of Pathans who inhabit the lower and easternmost spurs of the 
Safed Koh range to the west and south of the Péshaéwar District, including 
the valley of the Bara and portions of those of Chara and of Tira. To their 
east they are bounded by the Khataks of Akora and the Mohmand and Khalil 
divisions of the Péshawar District ; to their north they have the Mohmands ; 
west, the Shinwaris ; and south, the Orakz&s and Bangash. 

The origin of this tribe, owing to the want of written records, is very 

obscure. “ Their traditional records, however,” says James, ‘‘ would lead us to 
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“ believe that, in common with other Pathan tribes, they are the descendants 
“ of Khalid-ibn- Walid, a Jew who embraced Islamism, and whose descendants 
‘“‘had possession of great tracts in the western portion of Afghanistan in the 
“ tenth century, at which time, upon the convulsions in the country owing 
“ to the advance of Mahmad of Ghaznf, a Chief, by name Afrid, owing to his 
“crimes and feuds, was obliged tofly from his country and seek refuge 
“with a kindred spirit, by name Vazir, in the wilds of Sheratala. Here he 
“ seems to have settled and remained with his family for a considerable time.” 
Turner gives something like the same story, viz., “Afrid, an individual 
of unknown country and parentage, came to Ghar, and there had an intrigue 
with a woman of the Karerai tribe, the eventual result of which was the tribe 
of Afridis.” James says that Afrid had four sons,—Aka, Adam, Ula, and 
Miri, who went off and formed for themselves settlements in the adjoining 
Tira, where their descendants remain to the present day. Turner’s genea- 
logical table is :— 

















Afrid. 
| 
| | | | | 
Adam. Ula. Aka. Mirai. Kaharun. Bhalram. 
{ | | | | | 
Abmad. Alai. Ralai. Hasan. Jawaki. Galai. 


Cavagnari says of their origin:—“The Afridis are supposed to have been 
descended from a woman called Maimana, who had two sons, Afrid and 
Adam. The former’s descendants are divided into seven grand divisions.” 

Bellew gives the following genealogical table of the tribe, which may be 
considered more reliable than most of our authorities, and it is certainly the 
most recent and complete of any. These genealogies, however, cannot of 
course be much relied on, because the people have no records of any kind, and 
only trust to their memories. 
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Usman.—], Meta Khél; 2, Adam Khel; 3, Ula Khel; 4, Aka Khel; 5, Miri Khel. 
1.—Meta Khel—Not now found amongst the Afridis; said to be in Hindustan and the Deccan. 


Hasn Khél; Jawaki; Gali; collectively styled Khatorizai :— 
(1.—Seori Khél. 


2,—Adam Khél. 


gy 


Hasp Khél. 








: (1.—Janakhor. 2.—Alam Khél. 
| 2.—Meam Khél. it (1.—Mahwal Khel. 3.—Bakal Khel 
| 3.—Zako Khel. i} 2.—Aitam Khél. | 4-—Shpalkai- 
4 4.—Akhorwal. E ) 3.—Hasn Ali Khél. “a { 6.—Kuiwal. 
le .— Paridi. m 4.—~Pai Khel. © | 6.—Sharaki. 
6.—Kandao Khél. - —Bosti Khél. 
8.—Zarghin Khél. 


L9.—Siini Khél. 


—— eo 


Ali Khel; Kala Khél; 


. Mahamadi; collectively styled AshazaI or Ashi Khel. 
circumstances. 


The Adam Khél are Gar or Samal, according to 


Mir Ahmad Khél; Kamr Knél; Kaki Khél; collectively styled Firdz Khél. Mir Ahmad Khél consists of Malikdin Khél and 


Kambar Khel: _ 


Firvz Khél. 


Qe eh 











( = c iz | ie ] 1.—Darwe Khél. 
|_| | 1 —Daotat Khar, fe | a = | oman Khal. 
-— fiw g 4 2.—Nati Khel. a ; 1—Kati Khbél. 3.—Bahram Khél 
P- 48 5 18 3.—Janda Khél. ‘ 2.—Raora Khél. 3 a Mahamad Khel 
fe | M25 | 4 Mata Khel. id {3 —Shahi Khel. 5 5 Alat Khel 
~~! +2 | 6—Nasrat Khel. "4 ae ary 
aig 4 g | e |6.—Ka&la Khel. 
ais ; M4 
4 3 oO om) 
3 L 1 —Derbi Khél. 6.—Shekhmal Khal. 7 
! 7.—Pabi Khel. 
eee 3.—Matkhse Khal. 8.—Yaran Khél. Kambar Khél. 
al Ali Khel. —Miran Khél. 
fcr 10.—Utar Khal. J 
Kamar Khé 1 TRhudsded Khel. 3.—-Pain Khel. } : 
(Samal.) 4.—Torkal Khél. Kamar Khel. 
Kavicast , _—Sherkhan Khél. one Khél. 
é 6.—Tawar Khbél. = 
(Gar) 7.—Sikandar Khel. Kak? Khel. 
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It is, however, of little practical value to know what the descent of the 
Afridis is, for all authorities are at all events agreed to divide them into—I, 
Koki Khel; II, Malikdin Khal ; III, Kambar Khél; 1V, Kamr Khel ; V, 
Zakha Khél; VI, Aka Khél; VII, Sipahs (sometimes designated as Sipah 
Bala, in contradistinction to the smaller clan of Orakzai bearing the same 
name) ; VIII, Adam Khél. For further particulars regarding these sections 
see their respective titles. 

In the time of the Kings of Afghanistan, that is, from the reign of Ahmad 
Shab to that of Shaja-tl-Malk, the Afridis were set down at 25,000 fight- 
ing men in the subjoined quotas from the several clans :— 


1.—Kaki Khel .. 38,000 ... In Rajgal and Khaibar. 
2.—Malikdin Khél ... 3,000 ... In Maidan. 


38.—Kambar Khél ... 3,000... Ditto. 

4.—Kamr Khél ... 98,000 .... In Sank Dara, in Bara. 
5.—Zakha Khel ... 98,000 ... In Maidan. 

6.—Aka Khel ... 98,000 ... In Waran. 

7.—Sipah ... 98,000 ... In Bara. 


8.—Adam Khél ... 4,000 ... In Kohat and Khatak hills. 





TotaL... 25,000 


This is less than the reputed strength of the clan now. It is of course 
impossible to say which estimate is likely to be most correct. But of one 
thing we may be certain, that 25,200 is the utmost strength, while it may 
be even less than 22,200. The Afridis in stating their own numbers have 
everything to gain by exaggerating, and no fear of detection. 

The strength of the Afridi clans as generally accepted now is approxi- 
mately as follows, viz.— 


1.—Kaoki Khel _..._ 3,500 fighting men. 
2.—Malikdin Khél... 3,500 is 
8.—Kambar Khél ... 3,500 a 
4.—Kamr Khél ... + 1,500 - 
5.—Zakha Khel ... 4,000 5 
6.—Aka Khel .. 1,200 - 
7.—Sipah Khél  ..._ 1,500 "i 
8.—Adam Khel... 3,500 ‘5 
ToraL ... 22,200 5 


Of these the following are serving in the ranks of the Panj&b Frontier 
Force :— 


}.—Kaki Khal __... 75 6.—Aks Khél say 3 
9.—Malikdin Khél... 210 7.—Sipabs . 10 
38.—Kambar Khél ... 210 8.—Adam Khél ae 72 
4.—Kamr Khel _... 64 Other sections ... 28 
5.—Zakhs Khel... 24 

Tora, ... 696 


The returns of the Bengal Army furnished to me do not show with 
sufficient clearness the sections to which the Afridis serving in its ranks 
belong, but the total number returned is 468, The largest number of Afridis 
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in any one regiment of the Bengal Army is in the 20th Panjab Infantry, 
viz, 101; in the 26th Panjab Infantry there are 88, and these are nearly 
all of the Malikdin section. Inthe Bombay Army there are only 9 Afridis 
returned, and in the Madras Army there are none. Thus the total number 
in the army is 1,164, or about 5 per cent. of their fighting strength. This, 
however, does not of course represent the number of Afridis who are more 
or less trained soldiers, as there are doubtless many in the Police and the 
service of various Native Chiefs, and besides an Afridi very seldom remains 
long in the service, and his place is always filled up. Thus I think that 
not less than one-third of the fighting strength of the Afridis have received 
a more or less efficient training in our service. 

The Mita Khél sept of the Afridis is not now found amongst the other 
divisions. Itis said to have been deported to Haidarabad and the Dakan 
by Jahangir, and their descendants are believed still to exist there. About 
a thousand families are settled in the Dakan, and some 40 or 50 are at 
Panipat ; regarding these I have in vain endeavoured to get information. 

The Afridi in appearance is generally a fine, tall, athletic highlander, 
whose springy step, even in traversing the dusty streets of Péshawar, at 
once denotes his mountain origin. They are lean but muscular men, with 
long gaunt faces, high noses and cheek-bones, and fairish complexions. 
They are described as brave and hardy, and make good soldiers, but are 
subject to home-sickness, They are careful shots and skirmishers, waiting 
with the greatest patience for the chance of an easy shot at an enemy. 
This quality is less shown when, as soldiers of the British Government, 
they are supplied with unlimited ammunition, but still their ‘ specealité’ 
is hill fighting. They wear a coarse home-manufactured blue shirt, loose 
trousers, a neat sandal of straw or the leaf of the dwarf palm on the feet, 
a large turban placed jauntily on the head, with a waist-band to gird up 
the Joins. From this may be seen obtruding the handle of a Khaebari 
knife, one or two pistols with old flint Jocks, together with all the 
paraphernalia required to carry about a magazine, in the shape of powder- 
horn, cartridge-cases, flint and steel, and, to complete all, a matchlock. 
Generally speaking, there is no doubt that the Afridis are now better 
armed than they have ever been, or than other tribes on the frontier,—almost 
every fighting man possesses a gun or pistol, besides other arms, and many 
of the firearms are rifled, some have percussion locks, while the number of 
rifles stolen or carried off by deserters is very considerable. Altogether it is 
probable that there are not under 20,000 matchlock-men in Afridi land. 

Of the moral attributes of the Afridis it is quite impossible to say any- 
thing in praise. Mackeson, than whom no one knew them better, writing 
of them, says:—The Afridis ave “a most avaricious race, desperately fond 
“of money. Their fidelity is measured by the length of the purse of the 
‘‘seducer, and they transfer their obedience and support from one party to 
“another of their own clansmen according to the comparative liberality of 
“the donation. Unlike Mahamadans in general, the Afridis are said to 
“have but little regard for the sanctity of marriage rights, although in other 
“respects strict observers of the precepts of the Koran; and such is their 
“ shameless and unnatural avarice, that frequent cases occur of a man in good 
“circumstances in the first instance marrying a good-looking girl, but 
“as times get harder exchanging her for one of fewer personal attrac- 
“tions and a bag of money. Their women appear at all times unveiled 
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‘in public, and are always willingly offered to the embraces of those 
“who can pay for the indulgence. And it is a custom among them 
“to marry the widows of their departed brothers.” 

For the rest it may be said that ruthless, cowardly robbery, cold- 
blooded, treacherous murder, are to an Afridi the salt of life. Brought up 
from his earliest childhood amid scenes of appalling treachery and merciless 
revenge, nothing bas yet changed him: as he has lived—a shameless, cruel 
savage—so he dies. And it would seem that, notwithstanding their long 
intercourse with the British, and the fact that large numbers of them are 
or have been in our service, and must have learnt in some way what faith 
and mercy and justice are, yet the Afridi character is no better than it was 
in the days of his fathers. 

Yet he is reputed brave, and that by men who have seen him fighting. 
Hardy he is in his own hills, but he is very impatient of heat, and does 
not like work in the plains, but immediately longs for the cool breezes 
of Tira and Chitra. As soldiers of the British Government, the Afridis 
have gained a greater reputation for fidelity than at any other stage 
of their history. Much has been said of their fidelity in fighting against 
their own people for us; but when it is remembered that an Afridt 
generally has a blood feud with nine out of ten of his own relations, the 
beauty of this attachment fades. They have always been more noted in 
action fora readiness to plunder than to fight. ‘On the whole,” says Elphin- 
“stone (generally so eager to record anything good of Afghans), they are 
“the greatest robbers among the Afghans, and, I imagine, have no faith 
“or sense of honor; for I never heard of anybody hiring an escort of 
“Khaibaris to secure his passage through their country—a step which 
“ always ensures a traveller’s safety in the lands of any other tribe.” 

Notwithstanding this estimate, which I fear some will consider harsh, 
the Afridi is on the whole the finest of the Pathan races on our border. 
His appearance too is much in his favor, and he is really braver, more 
open, and not more treacherous than other Pathans. This much is certain, 
that he has the power of prejudicing Englishmen in his favor, and there 
are few brought into contact with him who do not at least begin with an 
enthusiastic admiration of his manliness. Again, with a tight hand over 
him, many of his faults remain dormant, ard he soon developes into a 
valuable soldier. On this account I think it is a great pity that so few of the 
fighting strength of the clan are induced to enter our ranks, and the reasons 
are worth enquring into. It may be that there is a disinclination to serve 
in regiments principally formed of alien races, and if 50, it would surely be 
worth while to form regiments of this clan alone, so that not 5 per cent. 
but 20 per cent. should serve. 

Hospitality is said to be one of the virtues of an Afridi, and it is possible 
that, if there was no chance of robbing or murdering a traveller before 
he came to his door, he would offer such cheer as was forthcoming ; but the 
wanderer who breaks bread with an Afridi must be cautious; for his host, 
even while providing his best, will surely be concocting some devilry to 
entrap his guest as soon as he has left the coufines of his lands, or even the 
shelter of his roof. Still there are not wanting instances of their giving 
refuge to a fugitive, and laying down their lives in his defence. 

*. The Afridis are very ignorant, and, although nominally under the rule 
of their Maliks, have but very little respect for anything like authority. 
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The men who have most influence amongst them are their Malas and Syada, 
They are all of the Stini persuasion of the Mahamadan faith. 

The Afridis are seldom at feud with their neighbours as a tribe against 
tribe, whatever may be the relations of individual members with those of 
neighbouring tribes. For some years past their extratribal feuds have been 
in a state of quiescence. But amongst themselves they are eternally at 
f.ud, Generally, the quarrel is confined to the two sections between whom 
the dispute happens to be, but in cases where the general interests of the 
whole tribe are concerned, the clans range themselves in the ,two great 
factions of Samal and Gar—the Samal faction including the Malikdin, 
Zakha, Aka Khél, Sipah and Kamr Khél sections; and the Gar the Kam. 
bar Khél and Kaki Khél. The Adam Khél belong to neither faction, but 
side with one or the other as their interests may dictate. 

Though in themselves the most disunited of people, in the event of a 
threatened invasion of their country, it is probable that their Mulas and 
Maliks would induce them to lay aside their petty animosities and unite to 
face the common danger and defend their common faith. On such occasions 
it is usual to assemble a council composed of the heads of villages in each clan, 
and, through the medium of priests, to patch up their internal disputes. 

They manage this in rather a primitive manner, and in a style much more 
to the point than the crafty usages and subtle technicalities adopted by 
more refined modern diplomatists; for each negotiator takes a stone 
and, placing it on the top of that of his clansman, swears a sacred vow 
that until the common cause be finally settled, and these stones removed, 
the feud between the two parties shall be dormant,—and their oaths, on 
these occasions, are said to be seldom violated. The councils also arrange 
all the plans of the campaign and the number of men required from each 
branch of the tribe, which are furnished in quotas from villages in propor. 
tion to their numerical strength,—and each party is headed by its own 
Malik, On taking the field, each man brings with him a sheepskin full of 
flour, and the amount of ammunition that he can manage to collect; but, 
should hostilities be protracted beyond the time that the supply of provi- 
sions will last, the tribes are either kept together and fed by contributions 
from villages in the neighbourhood, or disperse for a few days to make 
ammunition and to replenish their commissariat; but, should the latter 
course be adopted, it frequently happens that mistrust in each other and 
the fear of treachery in their neighbours prevent their again uniting. 

When no external enemy is in the field the different.tribes of this race 
are continually warring amongst themselves, and it is no uncommon occur- 
rence to find even one-half of a village carrying on a skirmish with 
matchlocks with tbe other half,—and this may be continued for two or 
three consecutive days,—the parties firing from towers or from behind rocks 
or any other shelter upon each other, and, after seven or eight casualties 
have occurred on either side, or all their ammunition is exhausted, they settle 
the point at issue by interchange of marriages. . 

When not engaged in plundering, the Afridis do simply nothing ; time 
hangs heavily on their hands; for all the common necessary duties of daily 
life are performed by their women, while the men sleep or talk of the last 
midnight murder or robbery. All such domestic labors as fetching wood 
and water and cooking fall to the lot of the women, as they do in more 
civilized countries, but, in addition, nearly all the out-door labor in the fields 
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is doneby them. The consequence is, that they are anything but womanly in 
appearance, habits, or manuer,—inodeed, they are said to be deadly shots 
with stones, and to frequently distinguish themselves in the defence of 
their homes. But the Afridis round the Kohat Pass are different. Their 
minds have become more open to the beauties and the results of industry. 
They are great traders, or rather carriers. They convey the salt from 
mines in the Kohat District to Swat, Bajawar, and even Chitral. They also 
cut and sell the firewood of their hills to the British Garrisons of Péshawar 
and Kohat. By these means they are relieved from the old necessity of 
robbing, and procure a comfortable and honest subsistence. 

The Afridis in their mountains, which they chiefly inhabit in the summer, 
have moveable huts of mat. They come down into the low hills in the 
winter, where they live in caves cut out of the earthy part of the 
hills. They are migratory in their habits. In the autumn months they 
descend from the pasture grounds about Maidan and upper Bars, with their 
families and flocks, and pass the winter in the Khabar, bazar, Kajorai, 
Bagiara and the lower Bara districts. In these several localities each clan has 
its own apportioned limits, and in all they generally live in caves, which are 
formed in long galleries in the cliffs and banks of ravines in all parts of 
the hills. None of the sections live in tents. They have few villages formed 
by a collection of houses close together. Asa rule, each family bas its 
own separate dwelling, proportioned in size to the numbers of the house- 
hold and their cattle and flocks. Generally, a family of brothers, with 
their respective children and blood relations, constitute the little communi- 
ties of these separate dwellings, which are always fortified by walls and 
towers, and are placed on commanding sites on the hills. Sometimes these 
little forts contain 80 or more separate houses within the enclosure. 
In April and May they again move up to Maidan. The Adam Khel, Aka 
Khél and Kaki Khél are the only sections who reside in the lower settle- 
ments all through the year. 

Some families of each of the clans sharing Bara and Maidan hold on to 
their possessions at all seasons. The majority, however, with their cattle 
and flocks, avoid the winter snows, and pass the cold season in the low 
valleys and hills bordering on the west of the Péshawar basin, between the 
Khaibar on the north and the Kobat ridge on the south. The elevation 
of Maidan above the sea is probably not much under 7,500 or 8,000 feet. 
Snow is said to cover the entire Maidan to a depth of three or more feet 
for some three months. The Maidan clans are, as a rule, certainly 
fairer in complexion than the clans located at a lower level. The Malikdin 
Khél, Kambar Khél and Kamar Khel, with some of the Kaki Khél, are 
notoriously fairer than other Afridis. The elevation of Dwatawi and 
Tordara is perhaps above 6,000 feet. Below this the Bara valley is said 
to fall rapidly till it enters on the Péshawar valley. Maidan is covered 
with orchards and corn fields. Abundance of rain falls, and violent storms 
are of frequent oceurrence,—in the summer and autumn chiefly. Walnuts 
and the edible pine are found as low down as Dwatawi and the neighbouring 
portion of middle Bara. 

None of the Afridi clans are located westward of the Saféd Koh or the 
Rajgal ranges. Individual families, who have been forced out of their own 
tribe by feuds, are to be found both in Nangrihar and in Karam; but they 
are there only on sufferance as refugees. 
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The Afridis have no steady and free intercourse with the territories west. 
ward of their own country. The only routes existing are with difficulty 
practicable to footmen during the summer season,—and then only under 
protection of a safe conduct. The most frequented route from Bara towards 
Kabal is through Baz&rand Khaibar to Jalalabad. Péshawar is the market 
to which the Afridis resort for the disposal of their country produce and 
the supply of their domestic and other wants. It is also the great field for 
the practice of their thievish propensities. 

Of late years the Afridis have become very wealthy, and it is said their 
clans have all considerably increased. They have had no great feuds with 
their neighbours, and even private feuds amongst individual clans and 
sections are said to be on the decline. 

Their chief security consists in the strength of their country for defence, 
and the unanimity of the clans on the approach of a common danger. 

Their principal weakness lies in the facility with which they can be shut 
up in their own hills and cut off from communication with the outer world, 
provided adequate measures are adopted to effect such a purpose. 

In their relations towards the British Government, the Afridis have been 
uniformly hostile, and where they find an opportunity they rarely fail to 
take advantage of it. 

Their relations with the Kabal Government are no better. So long as 
they are paid for.a passage through their country, and are not otherwise 
interfered with, they are content to acknowledge the suzcrainty of the 
Kabal ruler, and will fight for his cause if properly remunerated. 

Under like conditions, they would act similarly towards the British or 
any other Government which acceded to their demands and left them 
alone to themselves—and this is only natural, considering the advantages of 
strength and position which they possess. 

The Afridis derive their importance from their geographical position, 
which gives them the command of the Kbadibar and Kohat roads, and con- 
sequently the history of British connection with them has been almost 
entirely with reference to these defiles. Their history before the date of 
their connection with us can have no interest for any one: whatever the 
dynasty has been, whether Jangéz, Timur, Babar, Nadar, Ahmad Shah, the 
Sikh or the Farangi has reizrned, it has ever been a record of broken faith. 
A short sketch of the connection of each section with us from the date of our 
annexation of the Panjab until the present day will be found under the 
respective headings. Before this event our connection with the Afridis 
was only due to the passage of sur forces through the Khaibar. A reference 
to that article will show how uniformly they opposed us, and how consist- 
ently they deceived us; and I think it also shows that their marauding 
propensities gave us more annoyance than caused danger. 

The boundary of the Afridi country runs thus :—Commencing from the 
point where the easternmost spur of the Tatara ends, in the plains north of 
Jamrod and due west of Regiha, it ascends tothe Tatara peak; thence it 
runs along the crest of the northern range of the Khaibar defile to the 
spur which connects it with the south range, and over which is the 
Landikhana pass; thence it descends to the pass, and again ascends to the 
crest of the south range, whence turning north-west, it keeps to the crest of 
the watershed of the Bara river, following it round the sources of that 
river, aud turning south-east, south-south-cast, and finally duc cast, accord- 
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ing to the turning of the range,—at this last turn dividing the Afridia 
from the Orakzais. Then descending the Mila Ghar range to its end in 
the Bara, it crosses that river, and taking to a spur over which the path 
from Akhédr to Bazoti leads, it runs along its summit to a point west of 
Bosti Khél, where the hills of the Basi Khéls are connected by a ridge with 
the great range bounding the Orakzais an the south. This ridge is half-way 
between the Bazdti Ublan and the Kohat Kotal. From it the boundary 
descends sharply south to the British border, about two miles due north of 
Kohat. From this point the southern boundary of the Afridis runs east, 
and is the same as the northern boundary of the Kohat District as far as 
Narai Sar. Thence it runs north to half a mile east of Khishto Banda, 
whence it turns up a spur to the Dargai ridge, turns north-east to Hinki Sir, 
descends to the plain at Tata, then going over the shoulder of Jalala, turns 
west along the crest of the range for three or four miles, and then runs down 
the spur east of Saroli towards Shamshata, then turning west, the boundary 
is the frontier road passing Shamshata, Aza Khél, Fort Mackeson, Jani 
Gsrhi, Bara Fort, Jamrad. 

The country thus described has an extreme length of about eighty miles, 
and a breadth varying from eight miles nearly due south of Fort Mackeson to 
thirty-eight miles on a line drawn roughly from Tartara to the northern end 
of the Tira river. It is mountainous throughout, and consists briefly of the 
valleys of the Chara and the Bara, and the spurs of the Orakzai hills, which, 
to the east, form the abode of the Akora Khataks. But little is known of 
it, and that little has been gained, so to speak, at the pvint of the bayonet ; 
for, though we have been intimately connected with these tribes for more than 
twenty years, no Englishman has ever entered Afridi land as a friend. 

The divisions of the Afridi territory are those of the different septs of the 
clan, viz, Kaki Khél, Malikdin Khél, Kambar Khél, Karm Khel, Zakha 
Khel, Aka Khel, Sipab, and Adam Kbél. It is impossible to lay down the 
boundaries of the divisions; the tribes are ever changing,—in the cold 
weather they come down to the lower hills, in the hot they retire to the 
cool recesses of the upper Bara valley. But with the Aka Khel and 
Adam Khél sections it is easier. Their trade as carriers of wood and salt 
keeps them more to their own villages. The first of these inhabit the 
outer slopes of the Afridi hills, extending to the west from a couple of 
milee above Bara Fort to near Bazid Khel; while the second occupies the 
whole country east of Akhdr and the Orakzai boundary to the Khatak 
limits at Jalala Sir, Hinki Sir, and Narae Sir. 

In the northern portion of the Afridi country we have the Khaibar 
range, barren, rugged, and inhospitable to the last degree; to the south 
is the watershed of the Bara river. I have said that of the higher 
portion of these ranges nothing is known, but it is believed that there 
are many delightful, well-watered little valleys and plateaux. The lower 
portion of this range, as well as those inhabited by the Aka Khel and 
Adam Khél, partakes of the sterile nature of the Khaibar range, here, 
however, relieved by the existence of small flat valleys, to a great extent 
cultivated and tended; yet even in these there is a bare, uninviting, 
craggy and burnt look that is quite oppressive. 

The rivers of the Afridi land are the Chara and Bara (q. v.), together with 
smaller ones, which seam rather than water the eastern glens. These will be 
sufficiently described when I come to treat of the villages situated in them. 
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The Afridi country, in its lower and eastern part, must in summer have 
the stifling heat of the Péshawar valley intensified by the radiation from 
the burnt rocks around; but in the west and higher portions of the Bars 
valley the climate is reported to be cool, pleasant, and healthy. In the 
winter the more elevated parts of this valley become too cold to make them 
a pleasant residence, while the other part of the country has a temperature 
probably above that of Péshawar at the same period, 

The amount of the rainfall cannot be given, yet it is probable that it 
is very slight. Irwin reports that in Tira there is said to be four months’ 
rain, but the showers are light. During the rains and commencement of 
winter a great deal of dew falls. With regard to the prevailing winds 
Ihave no information; yet I conjecture, judging from like situations, 
that they are often very strong and sustained down the Bara valley, 
and perhaps also, ina less degree, in the Khaibar defile. Those who 
have been to Kohat will remember the Hanga breeze. And I think it 
not unlikely there is something similar in the valleys of the Afridi country. 

The only notice I can find of the mineral productions of Afridistan is 
in Irwin, who says that there are two lead mines in the country. 

The hills produce a quantity of stunted bushes, which are cut for 
firewood for the garrisons of Kohat and Péshawar. 

The Afridis have no manufactures, except coarse nets of grass, and a little 
very coarse cloth. Even their arms are imported, mostly, if not entirely, 
from British territory. The love of ‘firearms is quite a trait in their 
character; they will enlist or work in order to get the wherewithal to 
buy a matchlock or a rifle, the latter being preferred; and if an Afridi 
at the end of his service has not sufficient to buy one, he makes no 
scruple of walking off with his rifle and ammunition. i 

They have nothing to give save fuel in exchange for our commodities, and 
go there is no trade properly so called, yet intercourse with us is necessary 
to them, as their own country does not produce sufficient to feed them, and 
consequently a strict blockade is a serious measure to most of the sections, 
especially the Adam Khél and Aka Khiél. 2 

From the nature of their country, agricultural pursuits are limited. Rice 
and the common cereals are the main products. These crops are raised 
mostly in the Bara valley and the Maidan of Tira. The principal crop 
in Bara is rice, a considerable portion of which finds its way to the 
Peshawar market. Most of the clans possess great stock in cattle, Cows, 
sheep, and goats are in plenty; but buffaloes are scarce, except amongst 
the Adam Khel and the Aka Khél inhabitants of the plain, who, also 
alone of all the Afridis, possess camels. Most of the clan possess a oun 
of mares and donkeys, and breed mules largely. The Afridi donkeys an 
mules enjoy a local notoriety for the superiority cf their breed. 

British connection with the Afridis commenced in 1839, when Sir 
Claude Wade with a contingent of Sikh troops forced the Khaibar, but as 
we have never yet come into collision with them as a tribe, our transactions 
with them will be found related under the titles of their main sections. 

(Coke, Edwardes, Mackeson, Temple, James, Lumsden, Turner, Pollock, 
Cavagnari, Bellew, Badshah, Mahamad Abdula, Abdul Majid, Lashkar- 
Khan, etc., ete.) 

AFZALA BAD 2 had he f th 

A village in the Kamalzai division of Yasafzdi sub-division, of the 
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Peshawar district, situated in the open opposite Piraba between the Kulpani 
nnd Bagiari ravines.—(Lochwood, Lumsden.) 

AGARA ; ; 
A large village in the Chamla valley, Yaghistan, situated on the right 
bank of the river, two miles east from Koga, and close to Kara’ The 
valley is here four miles wide.— ( Roberts.) 

AGROR—Lat. 31° 30'; Long. 73° 5’. 
A sub-division of the Hazara district, consisting of the upper portion of the 
Onar river. It consists of three main valleys, viz., the Arbéra Dara rising in 
the Sasal-gali, the Sarér or Kathai Dara rieing in the Kathai-gali, and the 
Unar Dara rising in the Jal-ki-gali and flowing north-west, west, and south 
respectively, and meeting just below the village of Oghi. The sub-division is 
bounded on the north by the Mana-kaé-Dana spur of the Black Mountain, 
which divides it from Deshi and its Kabl continuation which separates it 
from Tikari. On the east it is bounded by the crest of the ridge 
which, running from Kabl south to the Goria peak just above Sasal, 
forms the water-shed between the Unér drainage and that of Konsh and 
Pakli. Its south boundary runs along the crest of the Giiria spur to the 
junction of the Unar aud Arbora glens, and thence it runs up the 
Sambalbat spur to the crest of the Black Mountain, whence it rung 
along it by Chitabatr to the Mana-ka-dana peak. 

Its length from Mana-ka-dana to Siisal is about 10 miles, and its breadth 
from Oghi to Kathai-gali about 6 miles. The divisions of the district are 
those natural ones of the three main glens, Unadr, Arbora, and Kathat. 

The generai aspect of Agror is decidedly picturesque, consisting, as it does, 
of three beautiful mountain glens whose basins are one mass of luxu- 
riant cultivation, with villages, hamlets and trees sprinkled about on their 
surface, and surrounded on all sides by dark pine-clad heights, which oc- 
casionally dip, giving views of bright snowy peaks in the far distance. 
These valleys are alike in their nature; they have no strictly level spaces, 
but consist rather of terraced flats which descend from the bounding hills 
gradually to the streams at their base. There are several minor glens 
which join these, namely, Chalandarian, Kabl, Bazdara and Kanjari Dara. 

The mountainous system of Agror has its origin from above Kabl, where 
a great spur which comes down from Nanga Parbat, after draining on the 
north to Kohistan and Nandibar, and on the south to Kagan and Pakli, splits 
into two main branches ; one runs west to Chita Batr and forms the northern 
boundary of the division, throwing its spurs south-west and south-east to 
the (nar; of these spurs one only deserves special notice. This leaves the 
ridge to the north-west of Kabl Tarla, and running generally south divides 
Agror into two parts, and ends at the height on which is the village of Oghi. 
This natural division is very marked, as, in consequence of the interventich 
of this low ridge, Eastern Agror is quite cut off from Western Agror. 
From Chita Batr the above spur splits into two, one going north to Machai, 
beyond our territory, and the other running south, parallel with the course 
of the Unar, forming the hill familiarly known as the Black Mountain. 
The spurs of this mountain run south-west and west, and the main ones are 
called after villages on their slopes, viz., Shahtat, Barchar, Chajri, and 
Sambalbat. 

The other range cf Agror which comes from above Kabl bounds it on its 
vast and south as the above dves on its north and west, It first throws out 
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‘a small spur to the west, which divides the small Kabl glen from the rast of 
the valley, and then runs south, having a very irregular crest line, now 
rising into peaks, such as the Baghdana, 6,630 feet, and Giria, 6,817 feet, and 
now dipping into passes like the Kathai, Sasal, and others. From Garia the 
range throws a spur to the north-west, which runs between the Arbora and 
the Gali glens, while it goes on itself to the south and west to rise even- 
tually into the Bahingra Mountain in Tanawal. 

Yhe rivers of Agror are all perennial ; indeed one of the marked features of 
this favoured valley is the abundance of water; the main streams are of 
course those which water the valleys above named, but there are endless 
smaller rills, for nearly every indentation in the well-wooded hills, at least 
in the rains, gives forth a contribution. There are no Jakes or marshes in 
the district, though the abundant rice cultivation has all the effect of the 
latter in stopping free communication from village to village. In many 
parts too the ravines cut deep into the soft soil, so that it is difficult to 
find crossings without a guide. 

I cannot speak of the meteorology or climate of Agror with any 
certainty, as hardly any observations have been recorded on this head. 
There cannot, however, be much doubt that the climate is very pleasant 
all the year round. It is never so hot as to require ‘punkas,’ and in 
the winter it is exceedingly cold, snow falling all over the valley, and the 
air being clear and bracing. But though pleasant, it is probably during the 
autumn unhealthy, owing to the excessive irrigation. The water moreover 
is impregnated with vegetable matter. 

The principal rocks in and about the Agror valley are, says Dr. Taylor, 
granite, metamorphous, and gneissic, but sandstone and limestone are also 
found. 

Regarding the mineralogy of the sub-division, absolutely nothing is known. 

Of the animals of Agror, the black cattle of the hills are the principal. 
They are used extensively as pack animals. Donkeys too are tolerably 
numerous and sheep of the ‘dumba’ breed. No camels exist in the valley, 
and horses are not bred in it, and only a few belonging to the Khan are 
met with. 

The cattle of the valley number— 


Kine ... A 6,643 
Flocks Poe ats we. 1,274 
7,917 





The inhabitants of Agror are principally Swatis and Gojars. In this 
favoured valley it may be truly said ‘man alone is vile,’ for a more gaunt, 
hungry mean lot can hardly be seen elsewhere. Their physique 1s described 
as wretched, and their moral attributes are no better. The Swati has all 
the vices of the Pathan, rankly luxuriant in his nature, without his 
solitary recommendation of courage or even his physical endurance. They 
dress principally in blue shirts and loose trousers; both sexes are excessively 
dirty in their persons and habits. Their food is principally Indian corn, 
but wheat and rice are also eaten, as also meat when procurable. The 
water of the valley when taken from the head of a spring is very good, 
with a faint trace of iron in it; but after passing over rice fields and swamps 
it becomes rather unwholesome. 
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The population, according to the settlement census, is— 


Switis ri Ses w (3,777 

Musalmin .. ¢ Pathins Pe fe -. 1,6087... 8,666 
Miscellaneous classes sae ee 6,281 

Hindis ee ist see we 65 

8,724 


These figures include both sexes and all ages, so the total number of souls, 
$,721, probably represents at the outside only 2,500 able-bodied men. 


The following table shows the distribution of the population more in detail :-— 


Noumaae or Iwnanreayrs. 




















Religion. Names of Tribes. Chak Chak Chak Total 
Maidao. KandhL Dhaka. * 
( Switls er ei eee 811 938 838 «1,777 
Byads ie wee Ses 96 167 53 316 
Pathins— 
Akazai eh Mods. es 15 9 $134 168 
Hasanzai A ae so 64 28 61 163 
Chagarzai a4 ine ee 21 10 22 63. 
Mada Khél ... cr aes 243 19 68 320 
Bunerwdl iis oes 67 ~ 16 fae 83 
Bangakh be is zis 7 8 187 195 
Shalmanft 13, Utmanzai 6, Gormazai 
6, Yusafzrai 2, Mamiakbel 22, 
Akhind Khél 31, Khbodo Khél 
14, Dilazak 3, Lodi 12, Kaumélzai 173 41 9 228 
25, Toghai 34, Khatak 26, Aziz 
Khél 24, Diréu! 7 ace ee 
Miscellaneous wae ive 110 260 63 23 
5 | Tora, PaTHANs sie 693 391 524 1,608 
a =e —— a A ae SL 
a Miscellaneous classes — 
g Tanaolis or ae <s 858 $13 29 1,200 
4 Awans Pea ie See 580 62 sae 642 
3 GOjars ee hei igs 391 788 206 =1,385. 
Koreshes Sea ed et 113 11 ee 124 
Tirks ais wee Po 89 36 wei 125 
Bumbubs 15, Mughals 15, Sheikhs 6, ) 
Mulwana 35, Mallyar 51, Turooreh | 
18, Kohistévi 9, Suth 7, Sahibzida } 105 . 67 29 201 
3, Kurera 3, Fuqueer 14, Surara 7, | 
Chajr 10, Neareeh 3, Tajak 5 aid 
Menials and Artizans— 
Masalf 39, Dyers 9, Weavers 312, )} 
ae 212, Carpenters 214, | 
otters 107, Barbers 121, Mochis 44, 
Goldsmiths 11, Khojehs8, Kashmiris 678 693 2 (1,068 
105, Sweepers 8, Washermen 36, 
Tailors 19, Oilmen 24, Mirasis 19 ... 
ToraL MisceLLANEoUS CLassEs a. 2,814 1,859 202 4,965 
\ Totat oy Manamapane ite 4,414 8,350 902 «=: 8, 666 
. Khatris web og wea 42 " g naa 50 
Rinda. { Brahmins ___.. ack v2 5 ; x: 5 
Tota Hinpis ws 47 8 sis 55 
Tora, PorunaTion oF AGBOR ... 4,461 8,358 902 88,721 
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The following are the statistics of villages in the Agror Valley :—~ 


Arbora 
Dera 
Bandi Sadik 


Siifeda 
Chiasi Kamr 
Higa 
Bajar 
Oghi 
Kotla 
Kolaka 
Manewal 
Kewal 
Dewal 
Chakpak 
Sambalbat 
Jaskot 
Belian 
Chajari 
Barcbhar 
Ghanian ~ 
Gildhert 
Talwari 
Pir Pata 
Dalbiri 
Bhola 
Chor Kalan 
Atir 
Kanga 
Kingali 
Kathai 
Chajar Utla 
Ghaji 
eee 

iigarh 
Poon ah Bagh 
7 


rit Ttla 
atl Pain 
Bagariao 
Kindra 
Shah Kot 
Tatoli 
Dildar 
Taradara 


oe 


N. B—G-Gujars, 


S-Syade. D-Deshta, 
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£ ats . Names of headmen. Bace of inbabitants 
Males, 
47 42 Pahlwan Khan G. T. A. 
Tiirk. 
80 62 Lal Khan P. T. K. 
Sw. S. 
27 80 Hyatila A. Tark, 8. G 
9 26 Sher Mian .. T.A.G. Sw. K.P 
10 15 Lal Khan . AGT. RP. 
40 38 Nasar i is 
11 30 Sher Zaman . P. Sw. T. A.S, P. 
105 47 Ata Mahamad . P.T.G. Sw. 
26 16 Ghulam Haidar . P.Sw. T. AG 
65 57 Ditto . P. T. Sw. G. 
13 14 Ditto . T.8. 
14 20 Ditto . BTA G. 
17 22 Safiila Md. Hasan ... P.S. Sw. 
5 11 Mir Hamja P.S. 
23 21 Madat Shah . G. Sw. P. 
56 86 Mahmid Khan .. Sw. P. TLS. 
120 195 Zaman and eat Gul Sw. P. T. A.G 
31 29 Katal Madad . P. Sw. 
16 138 Nar Jamal se cares 
108 88 Aladad . Sw. P. T.G 
9 9 Murshadin bad es 
ll 11 Wali Mahamad . P.Sw.G@ 
11 16 = Aladad .. Sw. T, 
16 15 ~~ Ditto . Sw. P. G. 
9 1l_ Ditto .. Lagharis, 
16 15 Ditto . P.S. G. 
5 6 Bahadir Shah . PS. G, 
10 15 Ditto . P.G.S. 
3 2 Aladad . P.G.S. 
74 84 Mir Husen Ali . Sw. P. Tarks T. 
16 16 Mahamad Akbar .. T. G. Kashmiri 
189 202 Azam Khan . P.T.A. Sw. 8S 
22 36 Habib Gul . P. Sw. 
34 65 Kuti . P. Sw. T. G. 
8 10 = Ataila w P.G. 
14 14 Ahmad Gul . Sw. T. 
17 21 Sher Ali , Ped: 
14 13. Zaman . G.TP.S. 
19 13. Aladad . G.T.P.S. 
70 80 Pir Ali Shah .. P. Sw. TA 
1l 6 Nadar . G. 
16 17. Lal Khan » Sw. T. 
7 8 Ditto .. Sw. T. 
7 7 Nadar . P. Sw. 
18 15 Aladad . P. Sw. 
T-Tanaolu. A-dwans. P-Pathans. K-Koreshis. Sw-Swatis. 
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The villages of Agror are never large, but they are very numerous. As 
a rule, they are not placed with a view to defence, but rather of convenience 
for cultivation. The houses are all flat-roofed, and are built of rough stones 
and mud. Every village is surrounded with filth and litter of all kinds. 

The inhabitants are principally Mabamadans, and are very bigoted. They 
epeak o bad Pakhti, but many of them understand Urda. 

The following information regarding the connections of the Khao of 
Agror is taken from a report of Captain Ommaney’s :— 

“ Ata Mahamad Khan, of Agror, and Khan Zaman Mulkal, one of the 
“leading families in Tikri, married two sisters, the daughters of Hasan 
« Aly Khan, deceased Chief of the Hasanzais. 

“Ata Mahamad Kh&n’s daughter has been betrothed to Khiaidrat Shah 
“Syad, resident of Phar&ri, a glen and district of Tikri on the spurs of the 
‘Black Mountain immediately adjoining Agror, on the north-west. 

“Ata Mahamad Kh&n’s son has been betrothed to a daughter of Khairnla 
“ Kban, one of the leading families of Alahi. 

“The paternal aunt of Aladad Khan, of Dilbori, cousin of Ata Mabamad 
“ Khan, of Agror, is the latter’s mother. 

“Aladad Khan and Firdz Khan, Khan Khél, Hasanzai, married two 
“sisters, daughters of Azim Khan, a member of another band of the Agror 
“ family. 

“ Aladéd Khan’s son, AbdQla, is betrothed to a daughter of Ghufar 
“Khan Ashlor, the other leading family in Tikri. 

“Wali Mahamad, first cousin of Ata Mahamad Khan, is married to the 
“sister of Khan Zaman Mulkal. 

‘The Mulkal and Ashlor families again ramify amongst the leading families 
“in the Déshi, Tabkot, and Nandahar tracts ; in the latter they are connected 
“with Mozafar Khan Dodal, Jaghirdar of Panjal, in the Bogarmang glen, 
“and resident in Nandahar, whose daughter is again married to the present 
“‘Jaghirdar of Garhi Habibtla and Konsh, the recognized head of the 
“ Swati tribe. 

“Further, Ata Mahamad Kh&n is closely related to Faiz Jalal Khan, 
“ Jaghirda’r and resident of Mansera, a man possessing considerable in- 
“ fluence.” ; 

It is not necessary to detail more minutely the further connections of the 
Agror family which ramify so widely throughout the clans of the Swati 
tribe within and without the border; the above notice of them will suffi- 
ciently explain the social position of the Khan of Agror, and the power 
which these alliances, sagaciously contracted, give him. Moreover, the 
Kaghan and Pariéri Syads are of one descent, and, lastly, our Swati 
subjects and the clansmen beyond the border are in many instances con- 
nected with him. 

The soil of the Agror valley is of various kinds, principally loam, sand, 
alluvium and clay, and it is very fertile. The products are Indian corn, 
wheat and barley, and a great deal of rice. The whole of the land is 
urigated, as there is everywhere a great command of water. 

In the valley itself there are not very many trees, and these are sprinkled 
about in the villages, but on the sides of tbe surrounding hills are dense 
forests, consisting principally of different varieties of pine, deodar, pinus 
excelsa and pinus longifolia; but oak, rhododendron, and chestaut are also 
numerous. 
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The area of the valley according to the revenue survey is— 








Cultivated acres... ies ar ... 20,820 
Uncultivated ACT... eee sae 1. =©20,466 
ToraL ... 41,285 

and according to the.settlement survey it is— 
Cultivated acres .. ce ves » 19,098 
Uncultivated acres... sts see .. =21,716 
Tora, ... 41,714 


Almost all the uncultivated consists of hill sides, and every acre is 
cultivated that can be. 

‘The settlement return of the uncultivated area thus exceeds that of the 
“revenue survey by 6 per cent., and the revenue survey return of the 
“cultivated area exceeds that of the settlement survey by 4 per cent. The 
“ difference between the totals of the two surveys is one-tenth of an acre 
‘percent. The reason why the details of cultivated and uncultivated differ 
‘Cin the two surveys is, that in these hill tracts the uncultivated banks aad 
‘borders of the fields are of considerable size; these are deducted from the 
“area of each field by the settlement measurers, but not by the revenue 
“ surveyors, such deductions not being possible under the block survey system 
“of the latter survey.” 

The valley was anciently divided into “ Stikha and Sinna” (Anglice, dry 
and wet). Wet, 7. ¢, “irrngated Agror,” was the term given to the 
villages situated at the base of the Black Mountain, and west of the spur 
that runs from the Kabl hill to Oghi. The tract to the east of that spur and 
the Arbora glen constituted “dry or unirrigated Agror.”’” Throwing out 
from wet Agror the villages high up on the Black Mountain side, the re- 
maining villages so denominated have only 8 per cent. of their cultivated area 
irrigated ; while the villages anciently denominated “dry Agror’ have 5 per 
cent. irrigated. At the same time, there is no doubt but that, in ancient 
and less settled days, the division truly represented the then existing state 
of affairs. The irrigation from the Black Mountain streams never fails, 
and it is almost certain that the lands supplied by it were the first culti- 
vated. 

The following remarks are extracted from the settlement report of the 
Agror valley by Captain Wace :— 

“The crops enumerated below are grown in Agror; aud opposite to 
‘each I place the percentage of the cultivated area covered by each at the 
“time of my measurements in June last :— 


Spring crops. Autumn crops. 
Wheat ove eee 14 Rice toe eee oe 6 
Barley ie . 7 | Maize .., 60 
Mustard less than .., 1 | Cotton ... a5 ca 
Mussoorie ss 1 | Mash and Mong (millets) less than 1 
| Esra ose 1 | Kungnee and dug ... vee 2 
Kokun less than .., 1 


No land measure, properly so called, has hitherto existed in Agror; the 
apriculturists reckon their land by the measures of seed which it takes 
‘to sow it; and, strange as it may strike us, this simple reckoning was 
“ much better adapted to the system on which their property was held 10 
“the last century than any other measurement scale would have been. 
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“Tt enabled me to arrive very exactly at the yield of each year’s crop 
“in the different soils with very little trouble. 

“The crope of the Agror valley seldom fail to any large extent. The 
“ valley is singularly favored with rain, and the famines of the Panj&b 
“rarely extend toit. Very large quantities of maize are annually exported 
“towards the western portion of the Rawal Pind! district, and the fertility 
“of the valley ia a by-word. But until the last ten years the valley was 
“ regarded as insecure, and the people prior to this period were consequently 
“to a considerable extent debarred of the benefits that they would other- 
“ wise have reaped from their land.” 


The only manufacture of Agror is common country cloth for home con- 
sumption, and the only trade is of a purely local nature. 

The valley is now under the direct management of the Kh&n; but 
there is also a Government establishment of an Extra Assistant Commis- 
sioner and a Th&vadar maintained. 

There is a good road from Mansera by the Sisal Pass, which is practicable 
for all arms; and the 23rd Pioneers, when there in 1869, made good roads 
leading from the fort to all the exposed villages under the Black Moun- 
tain, so that now there is no less than 14 miles of good road in the valley. 

The communications of the valley with points beyond are— 

J—From Sasal Gali to Khaki. 2—By Kanjari Gali to Gidarpar. 
8—By Bagdana to Gidarptr. 4—Katai or Bai Gali, practicable for horses 
to Abl and Ichari. 5—From Bankot to Kabl Pass, and also to Lant in 
Konsh, and also to Tikri. 6—From Bagmi by Biséli Gali to Tikri. 7— 
From Dalbori by Jalgali to Tikri. 8—From Dalbori by Jangali to Chita 
Batr, also from Ghaniin and Chorkabin. 9—Roads from Sha&htat to 
Chita Batr by Atir, and also by the Kaltora Zamin. 10—Roads go from 
Jaskot to Galderi, Bola, Barcbhar to Bamphér, also from Belin to Barchar. 
1l—From Chejari up the spur to Akoran ki jabi. 12—Roads go from 
Shabtat, Sambalbit, Chakbat, Gdjargarhi, up their respective spurs, to a 
place called Tilah, therce to Kailn gali. 183—From Gijar Banda By 
Besangargali to Shangli, thence to the Panjia ki gali on the boundary of 
Tanawal, or by Kangali. 14—By Shergarh and the Gali Pass to Pakli. 
15—By Shergarh down the Unar to Darband. 

The following summary of the history of Agror is taken from Captain 
Wace’s exhaustive report. “Up to the beginning of the 18th century, 
“all the present Swati country was owned and ruled by a powerful 
“Tiirk Chief. About A. D. 1708, a Syad, named Jalal Baba, collected 
“out of the Swat valley a heterogeneous following of all classes and 
“expelled the Tarke. The Syad and his followers then partitioned off 
“the conquered tract among themselves, upon the principles that pre- 
“vailed among the Pathan tribes adjoining, that is to say, the invaders 
“divided themselves into so many companies, and the cultivated land 
“was divided into a corresponding number of shares, and then all 
“the companies drew lots for the several shares. Their leader’s share 
“(Syad Jalal) was rated at one quarter, and assigned to him once for 
“all, but the lot-drawing for all other shares was only of a temporary 
“character, that is to say, every two, four, or five years (as might be agreed at 
“the lot-drawing) new lots were drawn, and the sharer’s possession and resi- 
‘dence changed accordingly. Barbarous and evil as such a system may appear 
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“to us, yet, as times then went, it was a wise one; it was probably the only 
“possible means of making a member feel that he had a personal interest in 
“defending his share ; for, had he been indifferent, and a village or two 
“was lost to the tribe, a new division would be immediately called for, and 
“his own lot pro rata reduced. The details of the system were also so framed 
“as to strengthen this motive of common defence. It appears, however, 
“that the first Swati Waish (re-distribution of land) held good for 
“forty years, when a new Waish was made. In that Waish the lot of 
“ the division of the tribe known as Matrawi fell in Agror and the Pakli plain. 
“The Matrawis were in two sections, Alisheri and Begal, and their holdings 
“were mixed. Among the Begals at this time was one Akhiind Sa’adidin, 
“a very powerful Tanawal Chief. The accounts given of the rise 
“of the influence of this man and his son are very interesting, but 
‘their tribesmen, after first treating them with liberality and res- 
“pect, every year grew more and more apprehensive of their powerful 
“‘connexions and religious influence; and at length, about A. D. 
“1773, twenty years after the second Waish, a riot took place at Khojagan in 
“the Pakli plain, where Akhiind Sa’adiidin was residing, from which he 
‘‘ was barely rescued by the bravery of his son Inayat@la Kbhain. The family 
‘then resorted to Agror, and the feud grew so hot that all the Swatis, ex- 
“cept the Begal clansmen of the Akhtind, found it expedient to leave the 
“‘ Agror valley, and all the Begals who were in the Pakli plain took refuge 
‘in Agror. 

“Thus the Begals were cut off from the community of the Swati tribe, 
and henceforward they had no aid, but their own arms to rely on in holding 
their own against any enemies who might attack them. The result is very 
noteworthy. 

“For 20 years the semblance of proprietary right was kept up among 
“the Begals; once indeed (about A.D. 1773) the Begals had a Waish 
“of Agror among themselves. But the power of Akhiind Sa’adiidin grew 
“apace ; he had great religious influence ; he was connected with the Swati 
“Chief and other powerful men; his son Indyatila was a man of great 
‘ability and of extraordinary bravery and personal prowess; the chief of 
“ Hindwal Tanawal (whose descendant is now the Nawab of Amb) and the 
“‘ Hasnzai Puthans, looking out of their comparatively barren domains, covet- 
‘ed the rich lands of Agror; and the little Begal community every year 
“ felt more keenly the want of the support of the Swati tribe, from whom 
‘their feud had cut them off, and found it more necessary to accept 
“ gratefully the growing power and protection of their Khan. He held 
‘some of their finest villages in proprietary gift from them, Ogbi (which 
‘then included Bazar), Arbora, Juskot (which then included Bholla, 
‘‘ Gildheri and Didwar), and perhaps also Dara and Mulogah; and things 
“yvemained in this transition state till Akhiind Sa’adidin died, about 
“A. D. 1788. 

“The era that followed (A. D. 1783 to 1818, 38 years) was a very 
“ stirring one for Agror. Inayatila Khan succeeded his father as Khan. 
« He had a hard time of it to hold his own against his enemies outside 
“ Apror. The Swati tribe owed him no good will. In Hindwal-Tanawal, 
“ Nawab Khan (great-grandfather of the Nawab of Amb) and his son 
“‘ Paendah had given his Hindwal clansmen the option of being thrown, 
“men, women and children, into the Indus, or giving up their proprietary 
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 righta to him ; and with the power so acquired, he unremittingly attacked 
“ Agror, and the chief of the Hasnzais, Bawer Shah Kbankhél, was equally 
“uuplacable and ruthless in his hostility. In&yatala’s power-and ability 
enabled him to hold his own ; but in the turmoil the Begal proprietors, 
“never a warlike race, lost all their ights. The Khan told them that if they 
“would do the fighting, they should keep their land ; but that, otherwiee, 
“they must give up thetr land to bis retainers, who would fight; and they 
seemed to have acquiesced in the necessities of this situation ; many Begals 
“Veft their lands, selling and mortgaging them, or not to the Khan, and all 
“Janda they deserted he assumed ; but even in his straits he was not illiberal 
“to them, for he let them keep what they could cultivate, provided they 
“would fight with him. Jlis own relations he treated more summarily ; 
“he turned them out of their heritage in the valley, made them his depend- 
“ants, and gave their land or not as he chose, that is to say, according as 
“they served him well or not ; and in doing this he was borne out by what 
“was then (and still is) the custom in Kbans’ families similarly situated. 

“The only properties he spared were the Seris; these are proprietary 
rifts to conciliate religious characters, or to secure military service ; but 
“he insisted on the Seree donees and their tenants doing him such service 
“as was appropriate to their characters. His history and that of his time 
‘has not impressed me with, by any means, an unfavorable view of his 
“character; judged by our ideas, he was in some points a hard, cruel man; 
“but judged by the side of bis cotemporaries, he was comparatively con- 
‘“‘scicntious. lis enemies, the Nawab of Amb and the Hasnzai Chief, did 
“not scruple on one occasion to trap him into their power with the most 
“sacred oaths, and on another to avail themselves of his hospitality in 
‘order to gain the opportunity of murdering him. The Swati Chief and 
“the Diranis interfered to rescue him from the former strait, and his 
“personal bravery delivered him from the latter. And he requited them 
“wisely; to the Nawab of Amb he gave an asylum when the Sikhs 
“drove him out of his country ; and when fortune threw the daughter of 
“the Hasnzai Chief in his power, he sent her safe back to her father. But 
“his power and ability seem to have declined in hie old age; he showed 
“favoritism to his younger sons, Mohabat and Ghaffr, and thereby 
“excited his elder son, Jamal, to demand half the estates at once, for fear 
“he should be sct aside altogether. Jamal was the warrior of the family, 
“and the old father did not dare to refuse the demand, but this division 
“was the ruin of his family after his death. 

“ He died about A. D. 1819, and a year before his death appointed a 
“younger son, Ghafar Khan, to succeed him. He was not so powerful 
‘as his father, but he held his own with varying fortune for 15 years 
“(till A. D. 1834) against the Nawab of Amb, when he was obliged to 
‘flee the country, and Agror fell into his enemy’s hands. He was assassin- 
‘ated at the instigation of the Tanawal Nawab a year afterwards. The 
“cause of his defeat and exile was that Arsala, the son of Jamal, who 
“held half the estates, fell out with him and sided with the Amb Nawab. 
a Nawél murdered his friend Arsala too very shortly after Ghafar 
“ ed. 

“Arsala’s position as regards Ghafir Khan was a singular one. The 
‘latter was Khan, and he levied many contributions from Arsala to aid his 
“expenses, and besides quartered his retainers on Arsala’s lands; and Areala 
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“was bound to serve him in every way. It was an anomalous artange- 
“ment, and seems to bave worked evil from the day Inayattla instituted 
‘it. Arsala left noson, and, by the custom of all such families, his rights 
“consequently lapsed to the Khan. 

“The Nawab of Amb (Paendeh Khan) is stated to have held Agror 
“from the time Ghaftr Khan fled in A. D. 1834, till the Sikhs restored 
“the Khan of Agrérin A. D, 1841. But it must have been little more 
“than a nominal holding; for, from A. D. 1836, the Sikhs kept garrisons 
‘in the Shergarh and Kulika forts, which commanded the entrance to the 
‘valley from the Tanawal side; and Paendeh Khan was an outlaw, having 
‘‘never submitted to the Sikh authority; and besides there is no doubt 
“that nearly all Agror was a waste at this time; the small Sikh garrison 
‘of 100 men in the Ktlika fort had to be provisioned from the Pakli 
* plain. 

“Whenin A. D. 1835 the Naw&b of Amb caused Ghafir Khan to be 
‘‘murdered in his exile in Tikri, his son, Ata Mahamad Khan, a boy five 
‘years old, escaped unharmed ; his mother with her nephews, Aladad and 
‘brothers, took him to the Pakli plain, and appealed to the Sikh Governor, 
‘‘ Hari Sing, for justice. He gave them a village in Pakli in ‘jagir’ and 
‘‘promised them aid. But the next five years were troublous ones to the 
‘Sikh power ; Pakli was ravaged by the Swati Chief and the Nawab of Amb, 
‘and Hari Sing was killed at Jamrad; so it was not till A. D. 1841 that 
“the Sikh Governor had leisure to right Agror and its chief. In that year 
‘Maharaja Sher Sing’s son, Kouwar Part&éb Sing, with the Governor of 
“ Kashmir, afterwards Maharaja Gholab Sing, visited the Pakli plain, and 
‘among other measures, intending to settle Northern Hazara, conferred a 
‘“jagir of 17 villages in Agror, valued at Gonda Rs. 1,000 (Government 
‘Rs. 875), on the young Khan, then eleven years old, and gave him the 
“lease of the rest of the valley for 800 Gonda Rs. (700 Government Rs.) 
“So Ata Mahamad Khan was reinstated in his father’s heritage in Agror; 
‘‘the Sikhs supporting him by a Thana at Kulika. His mother managed 
‘his affairs for him, working through her brother’s son Aladad. When 
“he came back to the valley there were hardly 100 families in it, very 
‘few of these being of the old proprietors. But in a short time a great 
“number of the old tenants and some of the old proprietors returned. Five 
‘years after the Kban’s return, at the end of 1845, the breaking out of 
‘“‘the first Sikh war with the British was the signal for a general revolt in 
‘Hazara; all the Sikh garrison were massacred, and large numbers of the 
‘old inhabitants, whom Sikh exactions had forced to flee across the border, 
‘returned to the district. In 1846, Major J. Abbott was deputed to settle 
“Hazara. He confirmed the ‘jagir’ given by the Sikh Government in A. D. 
“1841 to Ata Mahamad Khan, but he gave the lease of the remaining 
“villages of Agror to Aladad and the ‘Zemindars,’ naming a head man 
“for each village. The reason for this change I cannot clearly ascertain ; 
“whatever it was, something evidently went wrong at this time; for Ata 
‘‘Mahamad assigned Aladad one third of his ‘jagir’ as a separate main- 
‘tenance, on condition of bis continuing to serve him ; took up his residence 
“at a new place separately from him, and thenceforward managed his 
“affairs for himself. In the troubles of 1848 (2nd Sikh war) Agror was 
“too distant a part of Hazara for Major Abbott to have any dealings 
‘with it, But seeing how much the Agror Chief owed to the Sikhs on 
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“account of his restoration in A. D. 1841, it is not surprising to find 
‘Major Abbott writing of him as a partisan of the Sikhe. 

“ After the end of the Sikh rebellion, up to A. D. 1858, little attention 
“ was given to the valley; but the fact that the lease of its Khalsa villages 
“had been given in the name of Aladad and the ZemIod@rs had already 
“ produced a bad feeling in his mind ; and this was added to by at least one 
“instance, in which Major Abbott treated one of the Khan's tenants ag a 
« proprietor, and forbad him to evict him. 

“In December 1853, Major Becher, who had succeeded Major Abbott, 
proceeded to Agrtor by the direction of the Commissioner of Péshs- 
“war, and made a new summary settlement of the valley. He drew up a 
“ Khewat of each village, and recorded the rent paid by each agriculturist 
“to the Chief. He found that in the Chief's ‘ jagir’™ all the cultivators paid 

sta see ik “in grain; and here he did vot interfere, be- 

* Chief's jagir—17 vil-) By new <« yond appointing headmen and giving them 
ee eee ash tent,“ Small ronteties erate; these were for the 

“‘ most part the same as the Chief in his own 


. By the ‘management had allowed. In the Golra 
® 5 villages, 177 hold- 


ings, 2,773 reves cultivated. present « japir of 5 villages* also he did not inter- 


Nae “ fere further than this. In the Khalsa vil- 
“lages (29 in number) he fined the agricul- 
“ turiste for the most part paying cash rates to the Chief at Rs. 5 per plough ; 
“the total of these rents, after deducting Inams to the 
“ village headmen, came to Rs. 1,664, or Rs. 994 more 
Profits of the lease ‘than the current lease of Rs. 700. Now, in regard 
treated as good service « to this surplus, two courses were open to the Deputy 
z ‘«« Commissioner ; (1) either to continue Major Abbott’s 
“ lease and allow the Chief, as the lessee, to enjoy the profit till Hazara should 
“be resettled, which course would bave been in accordance with our revenue 
ie en or (2) to ascertain who were the proprietors of the villages and award 
“ the profits to them, which also would have been quite correct. But he chose 
“a middle course ; he declared these Rs. 994 to be profits of the lease; directed 
“the Chief to continue to make the collections as he had before, but required 
“him to pay those profits into the Tehsil with the revenue; he awarded 
“ Re. 800 of it annually to the Chief and Rs. 194 to other headmen 
“in Agror. Ags regards proprietary rights, he forbad the Chief from in- 
“ terfering in the villages, and deferred the decision of all claims on this. 
‘subject to settlement. It must be remembered that at that early day we 
“‘kuew very little of the country, and it was probably impossible for Major 
‘‘ Becher then to settle the proprietary rights; but we should not on this 
“uecount shut our eyes to the real effect and bearing of this order as now re- 
“vealed by my enquiries. In these 29 villages, in which the Chief's lease and 
“management were annulled by this order, the rights stand thus :— 


Khalsa villages. 
















Cultivated 


Holdings. ae: 


Malik Qubzas (i. ¢., old Warises and Seree donces) 





Cultivated by the Chief ... a 
Cultivated by the Chief's tenantry ait 
Tota. 108K2 
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“ that is to say, 612 of the Chief’s tenantry, cultivating 6,000 acres, or three. 
« fifths of the whole, were emancipated from the proprietary control over them, 
‘‘ which the Chief had hitherto exercised, and to which he was justly entitled ; 
“and the hearing of the Chief’s claim over their holdings was indefinitely 
‘ deferred to the introduction of aregular settlement, an operation with the 
“ nature of which the Chief was wholly unacquainted, and with regard to which 
‘it was impossible to give him any assurance when it would be introduced. 
“The hearing of the Chief’s claim to the 5 villages of the Golra ‘jagir’ was 

Same order pussedas “similarly indefinitely deferred till the regular settle- 
regards the Golra ja- ‘ ment, and the loss he thereby has suffered is equally 
gir. “severe; for I now find that the Golra Jagirdars have 


‘no proprietary rights, but are purely his retainers, and the rights in these 
“ villages stand thus :— 








Holdings | Coat 
Serees int ais Sie sie 23 396 
Chief's tenants ee ee ses ai 154 2,377 
fa Ee ee es 
Tota. ae 177 2,773 


SSS AD 


“The Chief also applied to the Deputy Commissioner for leave to oust a 
“retainer to whom he had given Oghi (one of his jagir villages) rent 
“free. The decision of this claim also was deferred till settlement; the 
‘ retainer now confesses he has no rights. The village contains 4] holdings 
“and 608 acres, and belongs entirely to the Chief. : 

“The Deputy Commissioner left Agror, having done his best to do justice 
“according to all he knew of the country’s nights; but the Khan was 
discontent from that day forward. Considering that he had been deprived, 
“ for an indefinite period, of his proprietary possession of nearly 10,000 acres, 
‘his next request to the Deputy Commissioner is natural enough. He asked 
“leave to resume the one-third of his jagir that he had granted to his old ser- 
“vant Aladad: he pleaded that the Government had given the jagir to him, 
“that he had allowed his relative to enjoy a part only permissively, and that 
‘this permissive grant was subject to resumption at his pleasure. The Deputy 
“ Commissioner found a difficulty in complying with this request; he ad- 
“ mitted that it was in itself a lawful one; the ‘ jagir’ was the Chief’s, and 
“the grant to Aladad was no doubt subject to the Chief’s pleasure; but 
“« Aladad pleaded (guile wrongly as now ascertained, but the Deputy Com- 
“ missioner had not then the means of discovering this) that he was entitled 
“to a share in the Chief’s Khanship, and that if the ‘jagir’ grant was 
* resumed by the Chief, he ought to have a share in the Chief’s proprietary 
“rights. The Deputy Commissioner, having already found it beyond his 
“ power to settle the Agror proprietary rights, refused to allow the Khan to re- 
“sume the share of his ‘jagir’ held by Aladad Khan. No actual order was 
‘passed, but the case was left undecided, and the Chief not allowed to resume 
“his grant, In this case, like the preceding ones, it is probable that the Deputy 
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« Commissioner felt himself to be in a great difficulty; and it is not to be 
doubted that he selected the course which, with reference to the limited infor- 
“ mation at his disposal, seemed to him to be the best one, pending a regular 
 gettlement ; but the Chief judged it by the light of the full knowledge 
“of his rights, on which be based it, set which knowledge we now have 
“ attained to, and that light is as follows: the ‘ jagir’ was given intentionally 
“ by Government to the Chief only ; Government intended that it should be 
“ bisentirely, to do as he liked with; when we interfered and upheld one-third 
‘Cof it to another person, the Chief can have regarded this interference only 
“as an act of bad faith; and as to Aladad’s nghbt to share in the Chief's 
“ Khanship or proprietary estate, for the last 70 years his family have held 
“no land in Agror, except at the will of the Khan: the allowance made 
“by the Khan to Aladad’s father was four ploughs. What the Chief has 
“lost by this mistake is shown by the following abstract of rights in the 
74 villages which the Chief had given him out of his ‘ jagir,’ and which he 
“ wished to resume :— 











Cultivated 
acres. 
(1.)—Malik Qubzas (&. e., old Witte and Seree donees) 840 
(2.)—Cultivated by the Chief 200 
(3.)—Cultivated by the Chief's tenants 1,431 
Tota, a 2,471 


‘The only villages in which the Khan’s proprietary position was left 
The Chief's rights left ‘‘ untouched, were those (84 in number) that consti- 
undisturbed in ouly 8¢ “ tuted the two-thirds of his jagir that he had kep 








‘ 





Villages. ‘“to himself. Their details are as follows :— 
: | Cultivated 
Holdings. one 
(1.)—Malik Qubzas (#. e., old Warises and Seree donees) as 94 1,880 
(2.)—Cultivated by the Chief rr wes ean 5 68 
(3.)—Cultivated by the Chief's tenants hs +a 167 1,696 
ToTaL Lis 266 3,634 


“Thus of 1,044 tenants cultivating 12,500 acres, the proceedings of the 
“Deputy Commissioner swept all, but 167 cultivating 1,700 acres, out 
“ of the Chief’s control ; hie vakil, retainers, and relations were maintained 
“against his just wish to oust them in the possession of 4,500 acres 
“of what he thus lost; the tenants themselves were raised to the 
“position of proprietors in the remaining 6,300 acres; the benefit of 
“one-third of the Government’s jagir grant was denied him; he lost the 
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‘lease of Agror, which he had enjoyed ever since A. D. 1841; and he 
‘continued to be held severely responsible for the quiet of the Agror 
“border. And what gain or hopes had he to set against all this loss? 
“ He was allowed to continue to collect a few of his cesses; he was given a 
“cash allowance out of the Agror profits of Rs. 800; and he was told that 
“some day—we could not say when, but we hoped soon—a machinery 
“(with which he had no acquaintance) called a settlement would be 
“ introduced, the business of which would be to decide proprietary claims, 
“Can -we-be surprised at the effect produced on the young Chief's character 
“by such proceedings? He became sullen and discontented, thoroughly 
“jll-affected to us, and at no pains to conceal it. The trial must. have 
‘been all the more severe to him, as in the adjoining sister Khanship of 
“‘Tandwal (the Nawab of Amb’s) we had upheld the Khan’s nights 
“ most completely. 

The Chief receives an ... Fhe next chapter in this sad history arose after 
addition of Rs. 625 per “1857. Unsatisfactory as his behaviour was in that 
annuin to his jagir for “trying year, no outbreak occurred in Agror; and 
service in 1867; but the «the Deputy Commissioner therefore felt constrained 
that’ he loses on the (“+0 recommend that the Rs. 700 revenue which 
other hand Rs, 690 per “the Government derived from Agror be assigned 
annum, ‘as follows :— 

Ce ee ik . Rs. el 
.jJ— LO & an oe » 
Tite Zaman Khan (another ra 700, 
the Chief's) ‘ » 100 
“ Of the Deputy Commissioner’s proposal, Government sanctioned— 


(1.)—An increase of Rs. 625 to the Chief's jagir. 

(2.)—A jagir of 200 per annum to Aladad. 

(3,)—A jagir of 100 per annum to Zaman Khan, 

‘«¢ The manner in which, in 1860, these orders were carried out by the Deputy 

“ Commissioner (the late Major Adams) was most unfortunate. ‘I'he profits 
“ of the lease, Rs. 994, styled since 1853 good service money, and the Rs. 700 
“revenue yielded by the lease, were both treated as revenue; and nine 
“ villages, the cash rents of which came to Rs. 625, were assigned to the Khan 
“as his new jagir. This assignment left 75 Rs. revenue and 994 good 
“service money; the latter having hitherto been thus enjoyed— 


7 headmen ian aoe 23 Rs. 194 
The Chief és is et sn Total 994. 


“The most natural expedient would have been to assign to Aladad and 
“Zaman Khan the Rs, 800 jagir granted to them out of villages in some 
“ other tract ; but instead of this, the Chief’s allowance was reduced dy 4alf, 
“and the good service money thus distributed— 


relation of 


(1.)—7 neces as before ‘ai . Rs 194 
(2.)—The Chie see vee « », 400 
(3)—Aladid hin. 7 oe goog total 208 
4.)——-Zaman Khan ... eas vas opy~—C AO 


« Government’s grant to the last two being made the ground of the change. 

“ Nor was this all; the old case in which the Chief had asked leave to resume 

“the one-third of his jagir, which he had granted to Aladad Khan, was 

brought up at the same time for decision. The Chief was told that we con- 

sidered it improper for him to press this request; aud he was required to 
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“execute a ‘ Razinima’ engaging not to resume the jagir as long as 
“ Aladad served him ; Aladéd executing another to the effect that he would 
« work under and serve his Chief. No doubt this was done with the best of 
“ wishes, and the Deputy Commissioner probably hoped that he had healed 
“ the feud between the Chief and his dependant. But the light in which the 
“Chief regarded the transaction (and surely ite correct light too) was, that 
“ Government had given him a new cash allowance of Rs. 625 with one 
hand, and deprived him of (400 good service money, plus Re. 290, one-third 
“of the old jagir) Re. 690 with the other hand; giving this Rs. 690 
“jagir to his dependants, who by the custom of the previous 90 years were 
“ not entitled as of right to arupce. And the matter is all the worse, because 
“it was the Khan who had kept Agror straight in 1857, not his dependants, 
the creatures of his will; and because the fault lay not in Government’s 
“orders, but in the way in which they were nullified in execution ; if they 
“had been carried out in asimple way, as intended by Government, the 
“ Khan would have been grateful, if not content. 

«¢ My narrative is now nearly finished ; before 1857 our authority in this dis- 
“tant valley had been small; after 1857, the extraordinary consolidation 
“of our power in India made itself felt even in the most distant corners of 
“ HazSra. The summary settlement of 1853 was no doubt at first secretly 
“contravened by the Khan in many ways ; but as years passed on (especially 
“ after 1857) it was impossible for the Khan to do anything contrary to the 
‘intentions of that settlement, or to be guilty of any illegal act, without a 
“complaint beivg lodged in the Deputy Commissioner’s court. In the 
“ Ambéla troubles of 1863, the Kbin’s conduct was as unsatisfactory as ever ; 
“after that time it was clearly acknowledged that the Kb&n’s feelings to- 
“ wards us were bad, and that our authority in Agror was not on a proper 
‘basis; at length repeated complaints and suspected acte of oppression, 
“together with the unsatisfactory explanation of the Kh&n, resulted in our 
“ locating, in November 1867, a Thana in the valley. In March 1868 a 
“ recular settlement of Hazsra, partially attempted in 1861-63, was recom- 
“ menced under my charge; and in July 1868 I visited the valley with the 
“ Deputy Commissioner, my object being to commence settlement work 
“ there, and his object being to start the building of a permanent fort for 
“the Thana. 

“T have no doubt that the Chief put these two things together in his 
“ mind, and looked upon them as the consummation of his troubles. A raid 
“on the Thana followed, no doubt at his instigation and by his planning ; 
“our administration had worked steadily for 22 years to destroy his 
“ proprietary rights and position as the Chief of Agror; we had upheld 
“against him his relations and dependants, as well as hundreds of tenants 
“ whom he had located scarcely six years previous to our rule; we had first 
“given him jagirs, and then taken them from him and bestowed them on 
“his dependants ; the settlement had been going on for six years in Hazara 
“without doing anything for the old proprietors ; what right had he to hope 
“that he would fare differently ? that this is the way he argued, I have no 
“ eort of doubt ; and so he committed himself irretrievably by bringing a raid 
‘down on our Th&na, hoping that in the confusion that would follow he 
“might escape conviction for the crime and might better himself.” 

The foregoing elaborate report of Captain Wace was written two years 
after the Agror disturbances, Lut as it shows clearly the real state of aHfais 
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up to 1868, T have thought it best to insert it before Captain Ommaney’s 
report of the 23rd August 1868, which, owing to his not having the in- 
formation which was at Captain Wace’s disposal two years after, only shows 
the sights of the case as he supposed them to be. 

« But one opinion,” says Captain Ommaney, “ has been formed by every 
“district officer of the untrustworthiness of the Khan’s character, his 
“intriguing spirit, and concealed dislike of us and our rule. He coveted 
“the independent position held by his neighbour, the Khan of Amb, 
“and persistently endeavoured, by forwarding reports of his intended 
‘‘raids of independent tribes upon Agror, to instil into the minds of the 
“different district officers the dangerous nature of his position, always 
“adding to his reports that he, the Khan, was unable to cope with these 
‘‘threatened inroads, weakened as he had been by Government creat- 
“ing in Agror subordinate estates in ‘jagir’ in favor of his cousin 
“ Aladad and the Golra Awdns of Arbora, and by the permitted occu- 
“pancy of Oghi, the old seat of his family, by Amir Khan Tanaoli, 
 preat-uncle of the present Amb Chief. This was the burden of all his 
“ reports and correspondence, couched in very many instances, and to different 
“ officers, in a most insubordinate and unbecoming tone; and frequently 
‘accompanied with a petulant, but never really intended, request to be 
‘permitted to leave the district. On my assuming charge of the district 
‘in May 1866, for some months I was furnished with correspondence of the 
‘above character, but as no serious political raid had ever occurred, I contented 
“myself with intimating to him his responsibility for the protection of the 
“ Agror valley; until in the autumn of that year, after a complete tour 
‘“‘and inspection of the Konsh glen and valley and their borders, the Khan 
‘ceased to report so wildly, what an acquaintance with the country he knew 
‘would render unworthy of belief. The Khan on that first visit of mine, by 
“rumour of the assembly of an independent tribe on the border with their 
“flags, attempted to dissuade me from inspecting it. My opinion regarding 
“him has been officially recorded in former correspondence. I need only add 
“that, in addition to his other bad qualities, he is malevolent in an extreme 
“degree; on the one hand, exciting suspicion in Government regarding the 
“ difficulties of the valley, and on the other, by false representations regarding 
‘us, completely succeeding in preventing that frequent personal intercourse 
“with the tribes which so greatly conduces to the peace of the border, and 
‘easy management in cases of difficulty. 

«With one or two exceptions, the jagir derived from the Sikhs, and 
“ continued by us to Ata Mahamad Khan and his cousin Aladad, is comprised 
‘of villages in irrigated Agror, which are situated in the extreme northern 
“border over against Tikri, manifestly given with the object of affording 
“security on that line. The property of the greater number of these said 
“ villages belonged originally, and in part now, to the Tirrunzye Syads, who 
“got a fourth share in all Pakli. These Syads and the Pharari Syads 
adjoining them are closely related. These villages again have never been 
‘assessed, and are of far greater value thau that represented by the amount 
‘of the jaghir revenue as taken in kind. 

“The new jagir given to the Khan for services rendered in 1857 38 
“composed of villages in unirrigated Agror, which had been summarily 
“settled in 1853-54, and the revenue ‘is taken in cash. 

“In my opinion, no other course was open but the extreme, though 
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“quite justifiable, one of the deportation of the Khan. An opportanity, 
however, was graciously accorded him of recovering bis character and becom- 
ing really useful on the frontier, instead of the obstruction he had been 
“up to that time. 

“ Moreover, the 16 years of peace in upper Hazara had so advanced the 
people in the knowledge of us, and of our desire to give justice to all, 
“coupled with respect and honor accorded to those whose rank and position 
“deserved such recognition ; the security given to life and property, the 
‘independence and freedom from interference of all who obeyed the laws, 
‘that the old idea of our tenure of this country was considered inapplicable, 
“and to judicially enquire into a complaint preferred by an individual south 
‘‘of the Sasal Pass, and to refuse to do so, or in a summary way to enquire 
“into the merits of one through the Khan of Agror, preferred by a resident 
“of Agror, became a process each day more difficult, while the practice 
‘tended only to make the Khan more presumptuous, and caused the people 
“to feel that, though we fined and reprimanded the Khan, he was supreme. 

“The existence of this state of things in Agror was manifestly injurious 
“to the local administration, and each year made it more so. A state of 
“things which easily and naturally could exist unnoticed by the people, 
“recovering in the early years of our rule from anarchy and oppression, excited 
“remarks in late years by the vivid contrast to the quiet reigning in 
“ their own districts, and the perfect control of our administrative machinery. 

“On the Ist November 1867 the Khan was formally established. In the 
“ first week of the same month, the valley was visited by the late Mr. Roberts, 
“cB, ¢. 8. L, the Financial Commissioner, Lieutenant Colonel Younghus- 
“band, Deputy Inspector General of Police, on special duty, Dr. Maxwell, 
“and Colonel Polluck. 

“Tt was then clearly explained to the Khan that the past had been 
“forgiven; that, with the exception of outlaws, the police would not 
“be allowed to rake up furmer cases, no matter what their nature might 
“have been; and that the police uflicer wouid not in any way infringe on 
“his lawful authority. 

“ Further, no notice was to be taken of the passage of contraband salt until 
“such time as I should give orders regarding it. 

“I am happy in being able to record that these instructions have 
“Leen strictly acted up to by the police, and, up to the 2nd July 1868, I 
“had every reason to consider that the measure had been attended with 
* suceess. 

‘On the 22nd July 1868, Lieutenant Wace and myself arrived at 
“Oghi. The object of our coming was for Lieutenant Wace to see the 
“valley, aud arrange for the commencement of the settlement operations by 
‘‘demarcating the village boundaries. I having received sanction for the 
‘commencement of the police station, to start that work. The people in 
“their manner and bearing had markedly improved since my last visit, and 
‘‘ their bearing towards the brothers (latterly, the younger brother having 
“acquired sufficient knowledge of routine work bad been left in sole charge) 
‘showed the respect they inspired. Ata Mahamad Khan was, if anything, 
“too quiet and humble in contrast to his former demeanour. 

“On the 23rd idem, Lieutenant Wace and myself rode from Oghi to 
“ Kalaka, under the Black Mountain, by Dilbori to the Jalgali pass, and 
‘along the border line eastward, and back to camp over the Kabl mountain. 
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“This took us only eight hours at a walk. On the 24th idem, I had the lines 
“of the police station laid down on the ground, and gave out contracts and 
“made all arrangements for commencing the work, leaving workmen to 
“‘superintend. On the 25th idem we left for the station of Abbottabad.” 

Early in the morning of the 30th July 1868, a serious attack was made 
upon the police post. 

The attacking party consisted of independent Pathans and Swatis of the 
Black Mountain, vzz., Chagharzais, Paradri Syads, and Deshis; and the 
outrage, it appeared afterwards, was instigated by Ata Mahamad Khan. 

The raiders were gallantly repulsed by the police, with a loss of six 
of their number, but the police officer was plundered, and several constables 
were wounded. 

A force under Colonel Rothney, commanding 5th Gorkhas, was 
promptly despatched from Abbottabad, 42 miles distant, and reached 
Oghi on the night of the 31st, and was there joined by a contingent under 
the command of the youthful Nawab of Amb. Meanwhile disorder became 
general along the upper portion of the Agror valley and the adjacent hills, 
consisting of Chagharzais, Akazais, Parari Syads, Khan-Khel Hasanzais, all 
Pathans, and the Swati tribes of Deshi, Nandihar and Tikri; villages were 
burnt, property was carried away, and a number of the peaceful inhabitants 
who attempted to defend their property were slain; and a revenue survey 
party in the Bogarmang valley, under Mr. G. B. Scott, was attacked by 
a section of the Alahis; indeed, were it not for the prompt action of Colonel 
Rothney and the bold front shown by his force, and the conspicuous 
loyalty of the Khan of Amb, who led several dashing charges against the 
enemy in person, the entire valley of Agror would have fallen a prey to 
the marauders, 

The news reached Captain Ommaney at Abbottabad at 3 p. u. on the 80th, 
and he arrived at Oghi at 5 a. m. on $iIst July, and made verbal en- 
quiries that day, not receiving the Khan, who hesitatingly came in some 
hours after his arrival. <A fresh attack on the police station was threat- 
ened by the marauders, unless the dead bodies left behind were given 
them. As it was an object to positively identify the marauders, it was 
notified to them that, in accordance with the custom of the country, the 
bodies would be immediately restored on men being sent to ask for them. 
This was, however, not done. 

On the Ist August, Colonel Pollock, the Commissioner, arrived, inspected 
the police station and village of Oghi, and after hearing the statements of 
the Khan directed his imprisonment and despatch under a military escort to 
Rawal Pindi; at the same time Hasan Ali, his vakil, Mir Ahmad, his 
contidential agent, Zaman Khan, his cousin, whose sister is married to 
Py Shah Syad of Parari, were seized and imprisoned in the Abbott- 
abad jai. 

Enquiry elicited that the prior reports of the Khan regarding the 
threatened attacks on the police station were premeditated, and that 
had the police left the. station without resistance, or fallen victims 
to the marauders, the Khan would have referred to his former reports, 
pleading his inability to control the frontier and prevent aggressivD. 
This power of the Kh&n’s, however, and his great influence have by sub- 
sequent events been proved to have heen immense and almost universal in 
the valley. The object seems therefore to have been to drive the police 
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out of the station, or to take them at a disadvantage, when tired with 
want of sleep, and at a time when most unexpected, with a hope that 
Government would from fear of similar attacks in future give up the ided 
of its permanent establishment. The men, however, of the marauders 
killed in that unexpected resistance without doubt proved that the 
Chagaha.zai tribe were concerned, and these would not have acted unless 
impelled by the religious leaders, the Pardri Syads, whose connection 
with the Khan pives the clue to the combinations which in a few days so 
rapidly arose. 

Orders were then sent to the Swati clans and to the Hasanzais and Akazais, 
the Tikri Syads, the religious community of the Hasanzai (onthe 1st, 
2nd, and 3rd of August), recalling their former profession of friendship, and 
directing their attendance. The Akazais, though denying complicity, 
refused to attend, saying they had never come to the Sikhs, and would not 
come in to us, They bad, however, been in on former occasions, so this was 
a clear indication of their temper. In fact, up to the 7th of August, the 
orders for their attendance were disregarded, the burden of their replies 
being that if others came in they would, and that the Khan should 
be released. A letter apparently not written at the dictation of the 
Hasanzai council, but sent to the Deputy Commissioner as if from 
them, was most gross and insulting to us, asa race. Of course, after 
this no communication was held with any independent tribe or clan. 

On the 4th August, Dilbori was again threatened. An Inspector 
of Police was sent out with Agror and Swati levies to support the Tanaolis 
in Dilbori. These levies were led into a trap, and suffered pretty severely 
by being beaten twice down the hills above and behind Dilbori. 

Fortunately heavy rain stopped the matchilock fire, and the few police 
with carbines and the Tanaolis covered the retreat down hill. Again on the 
Sth August, about 1 p. ., came rumours of attacks on Dilbori, and the 
enemy did make a rush down and set fire to one or two houses on the 
skirt of the village, the Tanaolis holding their own. The enemy on this 
occasion suffered some loss. 

On the 6th August, the enemy again came down and drove the 
Tanaolis back, but Colonel Rothney moved out and covered their 
retreat, and that of the other levies, up to theridge furthest from camp. 
On the 7th August, a general advance of the enemy took place, the Parar1 
Syads and Chagaharzais acting in the centre of the valley, the Swati clans 
and those of Nandahar, now joining freely, acted along the Kab] mountain, 
their base on the east of the valley, and Akazais and Khan Khél Hasanzais 
acting on their base, the Black Mountain to the west. The Agror and 
Swati levies being now, witha very few exceptions, disorganised and untrust- 
worthy, Colonel Rothney again moved out and successfully withdrew the 
Tanaolis from the further to the nearer ridge, fixing their head quarters at 
Manchira; but their position was felt not to be altogether a safe one. 
The whole of the Swati tribe beyond the border, except Alahi, were 
now up and rapidly joining the ranks of the enemy. Our own Swat 
levies were deserting in numbers to their homes; some of their headmen 
also vanished, and those that remained looked downcast and gloomy. 
Six more villages were burned close to Manchira and in sight of our camp, 
and the rear was threatened. On the 8th instant, Colonel Rothney went 
out again to cover the withdrawal of some weak and exposed Tanaoli 
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pickets into Manchira from the ridge on its right. This day,in the mom- 
ing, whilst reconnoitring from Manchira, the Tanaolis showed the stuf 
they were made of by recklessly galloping across a country studded with 
Indian corn cultivation and trees in possession of the enemy, who fled 
before their approach, in the unavailing attempt to recover a horse that 
had strayed into the hands of the enemy. In the afternoon, when the 
troops after locating the Tanaolis in Manchiira. were gradually returning, 
the enemy moved down the hillin great numbers, and with yells charged 
down on Manchiira; on this the Tanaolis raised a yell, and, to the astonish- 
ment and admiration of the British officers, their horsemen charged 
through broken ground up the hill against the enemy, who instantly broke 
and fled precipitately. 

On the 9th August, the 2nd Panjab Infantry marched in. On the 
morning of the ] 0th, the enemy moved in masses round the rear of the camp 
and up to the hill towards the Sdsal Pass, the threats against which now 
appeared to be near accomplishment. The Pathan column moved up 
parallel along the front on the west of Oghi. At noon the villages 
in the Sisal Pass were on fire, and the enemy retreated again along the 
front and rear of the British force. Possibly the sight of levies at the 
pass, sent in anticipation of the move, and rumour of reinforcements on the 
road turned them. — 

On the llth, there was some desultory firing on our sentries round the 
camp during the day ; in the afternoon a wing of the 16th Bengal Cavalry 
and detachments of 2nd Panjab Infantry and a Gorkha regiment arrived. 
Towards evening parties of the enemy again went along the rear towards 
the Sasal Pass. 

On the 12th August, Colonel Rothney moved out with the troops and 
drove the enemy back. This movement gave great encouragement to the 
villages which had remained true, and they, vzz., Shamdara and Katai, 
pursued a body of the enemy who were returning from the Sisal hills, 
whither they had gone the night before, killing seven of them and capturing 
prisoners, of whom two were Chagaharzais. 

During these nine days, counting from the 4th August, twenty-one 
British villages in Agror were burnt. The casualties amongst our levies, 
numbering on an average throughout the time 900, amounted to 10 killed 
and 50 wounded, 12 horses killed and carried off, and 12 wounded. Amongst 
the police, averaging in strength throughout the time 79 (horse and foot), our 
casualties are, one mortally wounded (since dead), two severely wounded, 
(doing well), six horses dead and carried off, and three wounded. 

The villages burnt chiefly lay in irrigated Agror; the most completely 
burnt were those which were in the Khan’s old jagbir, and those in which 
his relations lived. ; 

The result of the skirmish of the 12th instant dispersed our enemies, and 
immediately the Swatis of Nandihar, Tikri, Deshi, and Tahkot excused 
themselves for what they had done, alleging Pathan pressure, and declaring 
their readiness to come in, submit, and accept such terms as we 
might dictate. The Hasanzai and Tikri Syads declared their non- 
complicity, or remained silent. 

The Commissioner of the Division then recommended that an expedi- 
tion should proceed against the tribes of the Black Mountain. His Honor 
the -Licutenant Governor of the Panjab warmly supported the proposal, 
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saying it was absolutely necessary for the security of the frontier, and the 
vindication of the British character, that the clans engaged in this outrage 
should be suitably punished for their invasion of British territory, and 
their attempt to destroy the police force in Oghi. 

The Government of India fully acquiesced in the necessity of giving 
such a lesson to the offending tribes as would teach them to respect British 
territory for the future. 

But whilst the Governor General in Council fully approved of the pro- 
posal to undertake an expedition against these tribes, and any others who 
might join in helping them against the British Government, he remarked— 
“it is obviously very advisable that the efforts of the avenging force 
“should be limited to what is essentially necessary to accomplish the 
‘object in view, as well as to what may be feasible, with reference to 
“the character of the mountainous country in which operations will have 
“to be carried on, and its general accessibility to the troops. Care 
“should be taken to respect the possessions of all adjacent tribes who 
“may not have joined, or who may subsequently not join, the enemy ; 
“and should it be necessary to march through any portion of their 
“lands, arrangements should be made, as far as may be practicable, to 
“give them assurance beforehand that no hostile measures against them 
“ are intended.” 

Accordingly a force consisting of 2 batteries of Royal Artillery, 2 
mountain batteries, the 16th Bengul Cavalry, a detachment of the Guides, 
2 companies of Sappers, 2 battalions of British and 8 of Native In- 
fantry, under the command of Major General Wilde, c. B., commanding 
the Panjab Frontier Force, was assembled at Oghi, and the Maharaja 
of Kashmir was called upon, under the provisions of his treaty with the 
British Government, to afford all the aid in his power. The account of 
the campaign which followed will be found in the article on the Black 
Mountain. 

After the campaign was over, Captain Ommaney being called on to 
report on the course to be followed with regard to the ex-jagirdar of Agror, 
Ata Mahamad Khan, replied as follows :— 

‘“‘ Before recommending what I deem should be the proper future treat- 
“ment of the ex-jagirdar, it is necessary, for the satisfaction of the Govern- 
“ment, who have to decide, and justice to the accused, who has to suffer, 
‘that the reasons should be clearly given on which his guilt was, on the 
‘occurrence of the outrage, assumed. 

“ The correspondence relating to the ex-jagirdar’s character and con- 

Deputy Commissioner's No. 408 of “ duct is, I believe, before Government, but 
Sth July 1862, to Financial Commis- ‘to make this report complete in itself, I 


sioner. z¢ . : . 
Ditto to Commissioner, No, 92—323, i mnnex all App las y COP he ou hae 
dated 9th April 1864. margina y no . rom them deta! 


_ Deputy Commissioner, to Commis- “information can be obtained regarding the 
TeGc No: 198-663, dated 18th July «condition of the valley of Agror, its 

Deput Cowmissioner, to Commis- oe management, the estate of the jagirdar 
sioner, No. 259—1102, dated 3iet “in it, and the conditions of his tenure. 
October 1867. “Moreover, not only his neglect of these 
“conditions, but his utter disregard of his duties, arrogant demeanour, dis- 
“obedience of orders, and general disloyalty are clearly set forth, and the 
“necessity of my going over the same ground is avoided. 
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“The former correspondence shows that, from the commencement of Bn- 
“tish rule, but one opinion, and that unfavorable to the ex-jagirdar, has been 
“formed by every district officer. The aim of his life was to become the 
“sole authority in Agror, to obtain the position occupied by his powerful 
“ neighbour, the Tanadwal feudatory Chief of Amb. Curbed by Government 
‘in his aspirations, he has ever done all in his power to obstruct the exten- 
“gion of our system into the valley, whether in the making of roads, revenue 
‘settlement, or in the dispensing of justice to the people; and he took little 
‘pains, in his correspondence with the district officers, to conceal what he 
“felt, even going so far as to disobey their orders. These papers will prove 
“ that not without reason has every officer in charge of this district had 
‘cause to record highly unfavorable notices regarding him. 

““The ex-jagirdar derives his descent from an ancestor who, from the 
“position of a mere member of a clan, not entitled to any hereditary rank, 
‘‘and who, having obtained his degree of Doctor of Divinity (Akhoond), 
“ achieved a position of influence and power by the exercise of the very quali- 
“ties for intrigue, cunning, and sagacity, which his descendant possesses in 
“such a marked degree. He is wanting, however, in physical courage ; con- 
‘ sequently he has, ever since the commencement of our rule, been contracting 
“ matrimonial alliances with the leading families of the independent tribes 
‘on his border, and purchasing lands there to strengthen his position, extend 
‘Chis influence, and provide for himself a retreat when his conduct should 
‘have exhausted the patience of Government. His alliance with the chief 
“family of the Hasanzai clan enabled him to exert an indubitably evil in- 
fluence during the Ambéla expedition in 1863-64; and on subsequent 
occasions, his latest alliance was the betrothal of a daughter to a son of 
“ Kudrat Shah, Syad of Garhi, subsequent to the imposition of the police 
‘station in Agror on Ist of November 1867. 

“The ex-jagirdar’s temper and hopelessness of asserting his entire in- 
«dependence, by the ruin and ejectment, through the Government, of the 
“ other “jagirdars” in Agror, was rapidly urging him to the commission of 
“some desperate act. He had strengthened himself beyond the border as 
“above noted; he had for years written to the district officers that he could 
“not control the dangerous elements on his border, especially the Pathans 
(though no tribal attack had ever been made on Agror) ; and, judging from 
“the late events, I verily believe he was preparing for the organization of 
‘some demonstration by the border tribes against Agror, to prove the truth 
‘of his repeated allegations, and failing to induce Government to entrust 
“more power to him, to have gone over the border, and from there commence 
‘a series of intrigues against Government; but at this time it was deemed 
“advisable to locate a police station in the valley, which was established 
“temporarily in the naturally strong village of Oghi. A site was approved 
“of by the late Mr. Roberts, Financial Commissioner, Lieutenant-Colonel 
“ Younghusband, Deputy Inspector General of Police, then on special duty, 
“and Colonel Pollock. 

“The dissatisfaction of the ex-jagirdar at the location of the police 
“ station was not concealed; he expressed it in writing and verbally. At 
this time also the survey entered the valley, and doubtless increased his 
“disgust, as it, combined with the police, tended to completely lift the 
“curtain, From this time the rumours heretofore reported by bim of the 
“imminent attacks on the valley were so far modified as to apply to the 
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 nolice station, and the danger to which it was exposed of being attacked 
e iy independent tribes. It was impossible to place any reliance on these 
“reports. I considered it sufficient to remind the ex-jagirdar from time to 
“time of bis responsibility. 

“On the 28rd July 1868 I went to Agror, accompanicd by Lieuten- 
“ant Wace, Assistant Settlement Commissioner, and laid down the lines 
“for the permanent building, consequent on sanction to its erection having 
“been received ; the latter officer made arrangements for starting the regular 
‘settlement. We left Agror on the 25th idem, and then the ex-jagirdar 
“appears to have taken instant action. He had hitherto evidently been 
“ fostering the idea that the police station was merely a temporary penal 
“post ; finding that he had been mistaken, he made his arrangements, and 
“on the 6th day, 7. ¢., on the morning of the 30th July 1868, the police 
“ were attacked as before related. 

“The ex-jagirdar’s character, style of correspondence, dissatisfaction at 
“the location of the police post, the attack by such a large body of men 
‘from beyond the border, the fact that they must have passed by his village, 
“and that he must have known of the intended attack, and its being made 
“by daylight, the unresisted retreat of the raiders, and no opposition having 
“ been offered by the ex-jagirdar, afforded ample ground for assuming his 
“ guilt and immediately removing him from the valley in custody. 

“By the statements of various parties, amongst them a privileged one 
“by Aladad Khan of Dilbori, cousin of the ex-jagirdar, the manner and 
“method and details of the execution of the plot for attacking the police 
“station is, I conceive, clearly established. It is not to be expected that all 
“the statements will agree with each other; they were made by men all 
“more or less implicated in the plot, and who strive to conceal, as much as 
“ possible, their own part in the transaction ; but what one statement is want- 
ing in, another will supply, which is the best kind of evidence obtainable 
“ generally as regards these statements. I may note that most of them have 
‘been taken by me in English only from the different individuals, no third 
“ person being present at the time. It is unnecessary for me to detail how 
“the ex-jagirdar intrigued and brought about the commission of the outrage ; 
“his object seems to have been to demonstrate by the attack that what he 
“had so often alleged of the danger of attack on Agror by independent tribes 
“was true, and that Government, by not making him the sole ‘ jagirdar,’ 
“had rendered him powerless, and that it was a dangerous experiment to 
“locate a police station in the valley; and he appears to have prepared cir- 
“cumstances (a most dangerous and weak expedient) to afford him pleas 
“when called on for explanation, which he vainly expected (but not with 
“entire confidence, as the next paragraph will show) would enable him to 
“establish his non-complicity ; and not only that, but that he had, by warn- 
“ing the police officer, done all that he could do. The circumstances which 
“he prepared were threatened and imminent attack on his own village (no 
“fight, however, occurred) ; the ordering out the villagers of the villages 
“near Oghi; but these were cleverly removed out of the way of the raiders 
“by an alleged attack of a village in another part of the valley. Several 
“other points I might notice and dilate on, but the statements themselves 
“will, I think, show sufficiently all that is required to be known. 

“ After the commission of the outrage, it is established by the statement 
“of Jia, the ex-jagirdar’s private land steward and comptroller of his 
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“ finunces, that his master hesitated whether he should attend on the Deputy 
“‘ Commissioner’s summons to proceed to Oghi, or go beyond the border: 
“and that he distrusted the advisability of remaining till it was too late for 
“him to fly. Very happily, for the interests of Government, his want of 
“ physical courage and cunning combined made him hesitate until his state- 
“ment was recorded. 

“In addition to the circumstantial evidence, the proof to be gathered 
“from the statements, and the established intention of the ex-jagirdar to fly, 
“IT consider that this last proof, which is scarcely necessary, but is eminently 
‘ satisfactory, clearly convicts him of having contrived, planned, and man- 
“aged the commission of this outrage on the police station in all its details. 
“It is deposed to ky the police officer in charge of the station that he iden. 
“tified the leader of the attacking party as one Kalu, Boneyrwal, a retainer 
‘of the ex-jagirdar. He recognized him easily, as he had often come to and 
“fro to the station. The man’s own statement, from its inconsistency, fully 
“bears out the accusation against him; in fact, he admits being in the 
“village when the attack occurred, and he had no cause to have been there, 
‘‘and being there, he should at once have aided the police, which, by his 
“ own showing, he did not do. 

“ Having detailed the grounds on which the ex-jagirdar’s guilt is con- 
‘« sidered to have been established, I would suggest him being dealt with 
“in accordance with the provisions of Regulation III of 1818, and that he 
“ be confined in some suitable locality ata distance from Hazara. I suggest 
this course, because although there are materials which would convict him 
“ in a court of law, I consider a formal trial would be unadvisable, as afford- 
‘ ing a precedent for future cases that may occur along our extended border, 
“ in which judicial proof would be difficult to obtain; further, notwith- 
“ standing the statements have been made before me, it is possible, and 
“highly probable, that the narrators would hesitate before in public giving 
“ evidence against their relation and late chief, and incurring odium in their 
“ own society.” 

On receipt of this report it was determined te give Ata Mahamad an 
opportunity of answering the charges made against him, and Colonel Coxe, 
of the Panjab Commission, was directed to superiutend it. 

The enquiry was conducted in a room in the Deputy Commissioner's 
court-house, and is thus described by Colonel Coxe :— : 

“I commenced the proceedings by informing Ata Mahamad Khan 
“ generally of the grounds of complaint against him; that his conduct 
« towards the civil officers of Hazara had been characterized by a uniformly 
‘ contumacious and disrespectful bearing, and among many others I mention- 
“ ed three cases :— ; 

“ 1s¢,——That he had been guilty of disrespect and disobedience of orders, 12 
“not waiting on Colonel Mackeson in 1852 when directed todoso. 

“ 2nd.—That he had, in reply to an order of Colonel Becher, directing bim 
“to abstain from levying certain illegal cesses, returned a scoffing and dis- 
“respectful answer. 

“The next charge to which I directed his attention was, that he 
“ never assisted in arresting offeaders or bringing crime to light in Agror; 
“ and that he attended in no way to the interests of the people. ay, 

“ Lastly, I told him that he was charced with instigating er conniving 
“at the late attack upon the Oghi Thana, 
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“T then proceeded to read out to him, in detail, the evidence of the 
“ principal witnesses which had been recorded at the time of the attack on 
the police post at Oghi, and subsequently, by the Deputy Commissioner 
‘of HazSra, and invited him, at the close of each deposition, to make 
“auch remarks as he deemed advisable; and lastly, I read out to him 
‘his own statement before the Deputy Commissioner, and allowed him to 
“ make what additions he pleased to it. 

“The Deputy Commissioner of Hazira, in making over to me 
“ Aladad Kh&n’s deposition, informed me that it was a sriviloeed communi- 
“ cation; but as it contained the principal burthen of the charge against 
“ Ata Mahamad Khan, I thought it right that he should hear it, and read 
“ it to him accordingly. 

“Tt will be sonadeedl I trust, that At& Mahamad Khén has had 
“a fair hearing, and that every opportunity has been afforded him of hearing 
“ and replying to the evidence against him. 

“TIT now proceed to notice the character of At& Mahamad Khan’s 
“ defence, which may be stated in few words. That the establishing of the 
‘‘ thana created uneasiness in the minds of the hill tribes adjoining; that 
“ from his now having no influence beyond the border, in consequence 
“ of the death of Htsen Khan, Chief of the Hasanzai, whose son-in-law 
‘“ he was,and of Mahamad Khan of Tikri, to whom he was related, he was 
“ powerless to allay the excitement which had arisen on the border, but that 
“ he had done all he could by sending information to the Government officer ; 
“ that as early as January 1868, three months after it had been determined 
“to locate a thana in Agror, he had sent his own son to the Commissioner 
at Péshawur to tell him of the uneasy feelings which existed among the 
“ border tribes; that he had constantly warned the Government officers 
“on the spot, and that the night before the attack he had distinctly notified 
“ to the police officer, Saltén Ismail Jan, that the danger was imminent. 

“ He further states that his own village of Kilagai was beleaguered by 
“the hostile party, and that his servants fought with the assailants, 
“and that two of his men, one of them being Kalu, were wounded in 
“ the conflict. 

“He added that the principal men of the attacking party were known 
“to be friends of Aladad Khan, Amir Kh&n, and Zaman Khan, and conse- 
“ quently hostile to him (Ata Mahamad Khan) ; and that the three persons 
“ above-named and others, his enemies, had concocted the whole business 
“ with a view to his ruin. 

“Tn this latter stalement, Ata Mahamad Khan has somewhat over-reached 
himself; for the allegation that the scheme was concocted by Aladad 
“and others to ruin him, does not tally at all with his constant asser- 
tion that the border tribes were themselves moved to make the demon- 
“ stration by the hostile feeling with which they regarded the establishment 
“ of the thana. 

“Tt is to be noted too on this point, as bearing out the statements 
of several of the witnesses, to the effect that nothing was done previously 
“ by Ata Mahamad, because it was supposed by him that the police post 
“ was only a temporary arrangement, that the attack took place five or six days 
“ only after the Deputy Commissioner had marked out the lines of the thana, 
“a circumstance which would readily bring home to the mind of the Agror 

‘Chief, on the spot, the conviction that the location of the thana was an 
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“ accomplished fact, but which could not have become sufficiently known to 
“ the tribes to induce them to take action upon it so promptly, unless they 
“ had been specially informed and summoned by some one to the spot. 

“The heads of At& Mahamad’s defence were : 

“¢ Firet, that the intended establishment of the thana in Agror was dis. 
‘tasteful to the tribes adjoining our border, their dislike to the measure 
“resulting in the attack upon Oghi. This is Até Mahamad Kh&n’s aseer. 
“ tion, but it is supported by no manner of proof. It is reasonable to suppose 
“that, if the measure had been so distasteful to the tribes, some inkling of 
“ this hostile feeling would have reached the Deputy Commissioner of Hazéra 
“through other means than the continued refrain of Até Mahamad Khin 
‘on the subject; but such was not the case. So far as I am aware, beyond 
“ Ata Mabamad Khan’s own reports and rumours, no sort of information 
‘‘ was received by the Deputy Commissioner that the tribes had any feeling 
“or interest in the matter. It is not easy to see why they should have enter- 
“tained any apprehensions at the proposed construction of a police post ata 
‘‘ distance trom their own possessions, and of far too trifling dimensions to 
“justify any reasonable fear of aggression. Indeed, we have it from the 
“lips of one of their own men, Shekh Hosain, a Chagharzai, who accom- 
“‘ panied one of the attacking parties, that the British Government had 
“never interfered with their trade, and that he knew of no other reason for 
‘this tribe’s incursion than that the Khans had summoned them for their 
“own purposes. 

“ With no other support than At& Mahamad’s allegation, the plea that 
“the tribes made their attack upon Oghi under apprehensions of injury to 
“themselves from the construction of the thana, must fall to the ground. 

“The second of At& Mahamad’s pleas in the order above noted is, 
“that he has now, owing to the death of Htsen Khan, Hasanzai, and 
“ pee Khan of Tikri, no influence with the tribes across the 
“ border. 

“The falsity of this plea is demonstrated by the whole course of events 
“and circumstances which have necessitated the present enquiry, and Ata 
‘‘ Mahamad has himself, with the inconsistency which characterized most 
‘‘of his proceedings, indicated the extent of his influence by stating that, 
“through his means, the Syads of Chorkalan, a recusant party across the 
“border, and the Deshi council were brought in to communicate with the 
“ thanadar. 

“The third plea is that At& Mahamad had constantly warned the 
“district officer and Commissioner of the probable result from the time the 
“location of the thina at Oghi was first seriously entertained, viz., Novem- 
“ber 1867. Let it be admitted that Ata Mahamad did make these reports, 
“ still he was bound to show that there were some good foundations for them, 
“that it was the neighbouring tribe’s safety and independence (or at all events 
that they considered so), and not his own mal-administration, which was 
“threatened by the location of the thina. This, as above noted, he has 
“altogether failed to demonstrate, and the presumption is left unrebutted, 
“that he who was the principal, if not the only, person whose interests were 
‘effected by the organization of a police post in the midst of his jagir, ¥ 
“the individual through whose agency, and at whose instance, the whole 
“demonstration was brought about. There is strong ground for suppos!0g 
“that the affair was not carried out according to the programme ; that the 
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“movement on the thana, intended for a feud only, was converted into a 
“ real attack against the wishes of the designer, and the agent of the plan, 
“ by the unexpected circumstance of the police standing to their post. 

“ All the witnesses who have spoken to this point declare that it was 
“expected that, on hearing of the number of the attacking party, the police 
“would have deserted their post ; when the tribes, after making a promenade 
“through the valley, and invading the vacant thana, would have returned 
“ without effecting any mischief, and thus have given Ats Mahamad Khan 
“the desired confirmation of all his reports to the district officers. Inde- 
“pendent of the direct testimony of the witnesses on this head, there 
‘(ig one point noted incidentally in the evidence of the th&nadar, which 
“shows, I think, that the marauding party did not contemplate any opposi- 
“tion, and that it is the matchlocke they brought with them. The th&na- 
‘‘dar states that he only heard two shots fired by them. This is conclusive, 
“I think, as to the idea entertained by the tribes, and materially enhances 
“ the credibility of the witnesses’ statements. 

“ Ata Mahamad sending reports to the thanadar on the night of the 
“29th and 30th July, that the attack was imminent, is quite in keeping with 
“this view, for it would be his interest, wishing, as there is every reason to 
“‘ guppose he did, that the marauding party should effect their demonstration 
“unopposed to ply the police with alarming reports to induce them to vacate 
“their position. 

“We now come to At&a Mahamad’s statement that his own village of 
“ Kilagai was assailed by the marauders, and two of his men wounded in the 
“fight which his retainers sustained with the enemy. The evidence of some 
“of the witnesses tends to show the pretended investment of Kilagai, 
‘‘At&é Mahamad’s own village, as part of the scheme, and we have the 
‘direct testimony of the thanadar that one of the least of the Khan’s 
“retainers, “Kalu,” said by him to have been injured by the Pathans at 
“ Kilagai, was actually wounded in the attack upon the thana, in which 
‘he formed one of the assailing party. 

“In the above remarks the direct evidence against Ataé Mahamad Khan 
“has hardly been touched. It will be desirable before concluding this 
“report to review it briefly. Aladid Khan states, of his own positive 
‘‘ knowledge, having been himself at the time a consenting party, that 
“Ata Mahamad Khan arranged the whole attack, inviting the tribes him- 
“self through certain persons named by the witness. It may be urged 
“that Aladad Khan is, in legal phrase, an infamous witness, as he himself 
“was a party to the offence, and Ata Mahamad asserte that he bears him 
“deadly enmity, and has been the principal agent in contriving this invasion 
“‘of the frontier tribes for his ruin. As regards Ata Mahamad Khao’s 
“pleas, it may be remarked that, whatever hostile feelings may have previous- 
“ly existed between himself and Aladad Khan, the whole course of the 
“ enquiry tends to show that he was intimately associated with him in this 
“matter; and that the hostility alleged by Ata Mahamad either did not 
“ exist at all, or was held in abeyance under the pressure of their common 
“interest in the abolition of the police post, is evident from the fact that 
“ Jahandad, Aladid Kh&n’s eldest son, was associated with AtS Mabamad at 
“‘ the time these affairs were being transacted. I consider that Aladad Khan’s 
“ evidence, supported asit is by the testimony of several other witnesses, and 
“corroborated by many incidental circumstances, and in a measure by Ats 
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“ Mahamad’s own statements, is entitled to full weight and credibility, 
“The evidence of Jia and the second deposition of Hasan Ali, both con- 
‘‘fidential agents of Ata Mahamad, fully confirm the direct testimony 
“to his guilt; the latter of the two may indeed be considered as giving 
“direct evidence. ‘Che evidence of Pir Ali Shah is confirmatory of the 
“statements of the other witnesses; so is that of Zaman Khan; but 
“T should hesitate to accept the latter’s evidence unless it were strongly 
‘ supported by other testimony, as he is a known enemy of Ata Mahamed 
« Khan, and would not be very scrupulous in making any statement which 
“‘ might be damaging to him. 

“To the charge of his continued disobedience of orders and contumacious 
“bearing towards the officers of Government in Hazara, Ata Mahamad 
“ Khan offers the astounding plea that his conduct and language were 
“only that of an affectionate child in remonstrance with its father! This 
“requires no comment. 

“Ata Mahamad Khan further pleads that, so far from crime having 
“been rife in Agror and offenders unpunished, he has kept the province 
“in undisturbed quiet; and that while disorder was reigning around, as in 
“the time of Chatar Sing’s rebellion, during the mutiny, and while 
“the Ambéla campaign was in progress, Agror was in peace and quietness. 
“The English correspondence which has been quoted in connection with the 
‘case in former letters sufficiently disposes of this barefaced assumption. 
“T will only add, from my own experience of two years as Deputy Com- 
‘missioner of Hazara, that Ata Mahamad Khan never gave me the least 
“assistance in apprehending criminals, or in bringing enquiries to a satisfac- 
“tory issue. I have gone at length into the subject in my letter of July 
‘1864, which is with the file, and I need not recapitulate now. 

“To sum up. We find the strongest motives existing for Ata Maha- 
“mad Khan’s attempting to obtain the removal of the Government 
“ post, the establishment of which would have the effect of lessening his 
“dignity, diminishing his influence, and repressing his unlawful exaction ; 
“we find that the district officers of Hazara, for the last 20 years, have 
“with concurrent voice denounced this man as contumacious, oppressive, and 
“disloyal. No reasonable grounds can be shown for the frontier tribes 
“undertaking this foolish and, to them, useless enterprise, except under the 
“influence, and at the teaching, of Ata Mahamad; and it has been shown, 
‘his own assertions to the contrary notwithstanding, that he does possess 
“this influence with the adjacent frontier tribes. His accomplice, Aladad 
“ Khén, and his confidential agents, Jia and Hasan Ali, concur in proclaiming 
‘‘ him as the author of the movement. His own conduct in not appearing 
“at once to aid the Government party on the 30th July, and in delaying to 
“attend on the Deputy Commissioner according to that officer’s summons 
“ the following day, the delay being caused, as is directly stated by Jia, by 
“ Ata Mahamad, and Aladad holding council at Manchara as to whether 
“ they should abscond to foreign territory or not, are amply confirmatory, ifit 
“were necessary, of the disloyalty of his intentions, and of his share in the 
« late demonstration. The evidence appears to me abundantly sufficient to 
ue satisfy the most critical jury of the guilt of Ata Mahamad. 

, ‘I am not aware if it falls within my province in this report to offer 
“any remarks with reference to Ata Mahamad’s future treatment, but, as 
I was two years in charge of the Hazara district, and had opportunities of 
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“becoming tolerably well acquainted with the politics of Agrér, I ventare to. 
“record my opinion on the subject. 

“TI presume there will be no doubt as to the advisability of the con- 
“ fiscation of the ‘ jagir,’ and of Ata Muhamad’s enforced residence at some 
“distance from Agrér. It would be vain to expect from a character consti- 
“tuted as Ata Mahamad Khf&n’s is anything like change of views or 
“amendment of purpose, and I could see during my late investigation that 
“he was as stubborn as ever; but I should be inclined to recommend that the 
“ proprietary right which he possesses in Agrdr should be continued in his 
“family. I would not, however, nominate Ata Mahamad Kh&n’s eldest 
“gon as his successor. He is a heavy, thick-witted youth of about 21 or 22, 
“ the son of a low-born Tandwali woman, who would have no influence what- 
“ever in dealing with the frontier tribes, both from his mental incapacity, 
“and from the fact of his birth. I would rather propose that the succession 
“ should be continued in the person of the dnd son, a boy of, I believe, 
“ seven or eight years of age, the son of the late Hasanzai chief’s daughter. 
“This lad might be entrusted to some carefully selected friend or relative of 
“ Ata Mahamad Khan’s, and be educated under the Deputy Commissioner’s 
“own eye, as under the court of wards; and if he turn out well, his 
“appointment might be of good service to the Government, from his rela- 
“tionship to the Hasanzai; and the fact of the offence having been visited 
“ upon the principal delinquent only, while the family possessions are se- 
“ cured to that portion of his family which could not possibly have partici- 
“ pated in his guilt, will have probably a good effect on the frontier tribes, 
“and dispel once for all any vain hopes which Ata Mahamad or his 
“ partizans might entertain of his restoration to his former position, and 
‘also demonstrate to the border tribes the futility of their undertaking any 
“ further intrigues to that end. 

“T would deprecate Alladid Kha&n’s being allowed to profit in any 
“way by his double treachery. I believed formerly that he bad been merely 
‘and entirely a tool in Ata Mahamad Kh&n’s hands, but from what has 
“transpired in this enquiry, he appears to have lent a willing ear to Ata 
“ Mahamad’s councils, and is only less guilty, perhaps, because he is less 
“intelligent than his more crafty accomplice. He should not be allowed, in 
“my opinion, the management or the fruition of any portion of Ata 
‘“‘Mahamad Kh4n’s confiscated property.” 

On receiving Colonel Coxe’s report of his proceedings, Colonel Pollock 
recommended that the ‘jagir’ of Ata Mahamad Khan be declared forfeited 
in consequence of his treasonable conduct, and the nonfulfilment of the 
conditions on which it was held; and that he should be banished from 
Hazara, and required to live at Lahore, such of his family as might desire it 
accompanying him ; that the proprietary lands of the Khan be managed 
by the district officer, and the proceeds remitted to Lahore for the support 
of himeelf and family. 

His Honor, in forwarding Colonel Pollock’s recommendations, remarked 
that he had no hesitation in endorsing them, and accordingly Ata Mahamad 
was removed to Lahore. 

But the raids in the valley did not cease; in July 1869 two hamlets in 
Agror—Barchar and Galdéri—were burnt by a party of raiders consisting 
of Hasanzais, Parari Syads, and Akazais, partizans of Ata Mahamad, and 
4 of the villagers killed and 17 wounded; the raiders were gallantly 
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driven off with loss by the men of Jaskot, a neighbonring village. In August 
Jaskot was attacked and several of the villagers and a police constable 
killed. 

In consequence of this outrage, a force of 800 foot, with a mountain 
battery and detachment of cavalry, was moved into the Agror valley, a 
blockade established against the offending tribes, and the Akazai village 
of Shahtat, which had been used as a rendezvous by the raiders, was destroyed 
by our troops. 

These outrages being reported in due course, it became a matter for con- 
sideration what policy should be adopted. Two proposals were submitted 
for the decision of Government: the one favoured the despatch of another 
expedition, and the other suggested the adoption of, an offensive and defen- 
sive policy, that is, stationing a force in the Agror valley, under a selected 
officer, sufficient to meet all attacks, and sanctioning the raiders being 
followed up beyond the border. 

This latter plan was the one which best accorded with the views of the 

Government, and the troops of the Abbottabad garrison were accordingly 
moved out under command of Colonel Rothney to Oghi, while an ordinance 
was soon after passed by the Governor General removing the Agror valley 
from the jurisdiction of the ordinary courts and the operation of the general 
laws. 
. During the winter of 1869-70, the valley was unmolested, but as soon as 
the snow melted on the Black Mauntain raids recommenced. The first was 
on the 5th of April 1870, when the village of Barchar was attacked by a 
party of Akazai, and the bheadman killed; on the 15th the village of 
Sambalbat was burnt by Akazais and Khan Khél Hasanzais; and on the 
23rd the village of Bolu shared the same fate. As the villages were all 
situated on the slopes of the Black Mountain, our troops, who were 
encamped in the valley, were powerless to prevent these outrages; nor could 
they avenge them without crossing the border and committing the Govern- 
ment to the probability of a frontier expedition ; but the presence of the 
troops undoubtedly prevented more extensive outrages and secured the 
safety of the villages in the valley. 

Meanwhile, Captain Wace, the settlement officer of Hazara, had been 
engaged in the preparation of the “ record of rights” for the Agror valley, 
and had instituted a close enquiry into the nature and history of the landed 
rights of Ata Mahamad Khan, the ex-Khan of Agror. The result of 
these enquiries is given in his letter, dated 14th February 1870. 

“In the 38rd paragraph of your No. 53, dated 28th May 1869, to address 
“of Punjab Government (above quoted), it was stated that the proprietary 
“rights of Ata Mahamad Khan were understood not to be extensive. This 
“was the opinion that had been held up to that date by all our officers who 
“had administered Hazara; and I had myself adopted it, as it never occurred 
“to me to suppose that successive officers of great experience and local 
a knowledge could have been misinformed on such a subject. But the 
‘accompanying papers show that we have hitherto labored under a most 
“complete misconception in this respect; they show that the chief (Ata 
‘‘Mahamad Khan) is absolute proprietor of seven-tenths of the Agror valley, 
“ and that he possesses very consideruble superior proprietary and reverslonary 
“rights over the immediate owners of the remaining three-sevenths. These 
“papers also furnish the key to the misconception on the subject that has 
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“hitherto prevailed ; for they show that a status of rights, under which the 
“ Swati Warises, and not the chief, were proprietors of Agror, did exist 90 
“ years ago; and I can well understand that in the absence of exact details 
“ as to the history of the valley during the past 90 years, the claims of the 
“old Warises must have appeared to be more probably correct than the exclu- 
“sive assertions of the young and discontented chief. 

‘“ It is difficult, however, to over-estimate the confusion and error into 
“ which this radical misconception concerning the extent of the Agror chief’s 
“ right have led us for the last 20 years. It always appeared unintelligible to 
“us why he was discontented and ill-affected; we had given him a liberal 
“jageer ; we had treated the valley in the tenderest possible way, as regards 
“revenue and police management ; and there was no point on which we had 
“ not given in to him, except that we had not permitted him to treat the in- 
‘habitants of Agror as his tenants, because we believed they were proprietors 
‘in their own rights. He was only 19 years old when we annexed the country, 
“so we hoped he would grow out of his bad feelings and oppressive habits. 
« But what real reason he had to be discontented will be seen from the 5th 
‘para. of Appendix A; in the light of the facts there recorded, it does not 
‘appear to me surprising that he was discontent, or that he invoked a 
“raid in 1868 on our Agror Thana, in a desperate hope that some good 
“might come to him out of the confusion that would follow; but I 
“ confess that I feel very much surprised that, wild and ill-conditioned and 
“ignorant of our Government as this young chief was! he did not earlier 
‘‘ resort to some violent remedy. One of our principal causes of diseatisfac- 
‘tion with him was, that he persistently represented us in a bad light to the 
“tribes adjoining his border ; but with the facts now brought to light before 
‘ys, can we justly condemn him in this matter ? or, rather, how wae it possible 
“for these tribes to regard us in a good light? accustomed as these tribes 
‘‘ were to know all Governments that preceded our own ag Governments 
“that did their best on all opportunities to destroy the natural chiefs of the 
“country and set aside proprietary rights, could our own Government, 
“viewed in the light of our proceedings in Agror towards the chief whose 
‘family bad held it for 90 years by its wisdom and bravery, appear different 
“to them? And when, at the commencement of our rule, the young chief, 
“with a wise desire to heal his old feud with the Hasanzai chief, sought 
“his daughter in marriage, our local officers unfortunately set their influence 
“against it; whereas, viewed by our fuller knowledge of this border, there is 
“po doubt that the marriage, by removing an old feud, was calculated very 
“considerably to promote the peace on our border. 

“The feelings of the people, both within and without our border, as 
“evinced in connection with the disturbances in Agror in July 1868, and 
“the events that have since happened in that valley, are very note- 
“worthy when compared with the discoveries now made with regard to the 
“chiefs rights. A few days after the disturbances in Agror commenced, at 
“the end of July 1868, when I was on my way to that valley, I was 
“roundly told by one of our principal Swati subjects that we had treated the 
“chief unjustly ; and Government is well aware of the extensive sympathy 
“that was shown for him by the Sw&tis on both sides of our border and 
“by the Black Mountain Pathsns immediately adjoining. We then looked 
“on that sympathy as quite unjustifiable, and regarded it as a mere pretence, 
“whereby our own Swatis sought to justify their other bad feeliags towards 
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“us, and the independent Swatis and Pathans sought to cloak their 
“ marauding proceedings. But while admitting that the Khan’s relations, 
“who were at first left at large and fled to our enemies, largely fomented the 
“ disturbances, I cannot now doubt that the sympathy exhibited was, to a 
“ considerable extent, genuine, as it bad undoubtedly a real foundation in 
‘the nature of our past treatment of the Khan’s landed rights. 

‘ Another point on which we have been all along greatly baffled in our 
‘best endeavours is, that we have never been able to obtain any trustworthy 
“information; the simple explanation is, that the chief’s influence in and 
“ around the valley is all-pdwerful in such matters; there is nota single 
family of any note in the neighbourhood with which he is not connected 
‘by marriage ; and in several cases the connection extends two or three 
‘enerations back; consequently, the leading men would not work for us 
“against him, and with such powerful local influence in his support the people 
“of smaller note were afraid to incur the chief’s enmity. 

“This has been very remarkably illustrated by the events of 1869; all 
“through that year we were harassed by reports, of which it was impossible 
“to say how much was true and how much was false. Shortly after the 
‘conclusion of our military operations in November 1869, the Government of 
“India having pardoned Aladad Khan, the principal dependant of the chief, 
‘he was sent back to Agror, and made responsible for the good order of the 
“valley ; yet, though the valley in 1869 was never without some military 
“arrison, and after August last it had a considerable military force 
“stationed in it, the permanent security of the valley made little 
“advancement. In June 1869, the attack on Barchar, a small village on 
“the Black Mountain spurs, necessitated our blockading the Hasanzai and 
‘¢ Akszai tribes and the Paridri Syads; this was followed in July 1869 by 
‘‘a ruthless and cruel attack by members of the same tribes on a militia 
“post at Jaskot, whereby a number of our Agror subjects were injured and 
“several killed. In regard to this last raid, there is no reasonable doubt 
“that a number of our subjects in Agror were well aware that it was going 
‘to take place, and could have warned us in time to save the village; but 
“the influence of the party of the Khan, in whose interests the marauders 
“believed themselves to be acting, was so great even in his absence that they 
‘did notdare to do so. Indeed, the son of Aladad Khan wasin command of 
“the post, but he left it for his home in another village a few hours before the 
‘raid took place ; and public opinion accuses Aladad Khan of having received 
“warning of what was intended, and saving his son; an accusation in support 
“of which no evidence can be produced, but of the truth of which I fear there 
“is little reasonable doubt. For this raid, as well as for the Barchar raid, the 
“blockade of Hasanzais, Akazais, and Paridri Syads was continued, and the 
“ Akazai village of Shahtat, within our border, was confiscated. In 
“each of these tribes there is a majority who have no desire to be on bad 
“terms with us; but the connections of the Agror chief are able so to work 
“onthem that whenever any negotiations commence we are met by a 
“request to send the chief, Ata Mahamad Khan, back to Agror, a 
‘request which of course makes the progress of negotiations impossible. 
‘Meantime, the winter months excepted, when the snow makes the Black 
‘Mountain impassable, such a feeling of insecurity prevails in Agror that 
“we are obliged to locate a considerable body of troops in the valley ; their 
‘‘ presence has indeed hitherto had the effect of preventing the repetition of 
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‘such raids as that on Jaskot, but it creates a demand for supplies of fodder 
‘and impressed labor, which is almost intolerable to the small and poor 
“ population of this little mountain glen. I was at first under the impression 
“that either the complaints of the people on this head were not justifiable, 
“or that means might be found to relieve them ; and I took some pains to 
“ enquire into it. The conclusion I have come to is, that though the militar 
“ authorities have done, and no doubt will always do, their best to make their 
“‘ presence as little felt as possible, yet the people’s complaints are fully 
“justified, and that the continued presence of 2,500 troops, besides camp 
“followers and baggage cattle, in this confined valley must inevitably entail 
“on its small population impressments of fodder and labor which are ruinoas 
“to their prospenty aod content. 

“Tn conclusion, very much against what but a short time back would 
“have been desired by me, it now appears to me that both justice and 
“expediency call for a reconsideration of the determination never to permit 
“Ata Mahamad Kh&nto return to Agror. I would ask the Government to 
“ weigh impartially, not only the extent to which Ats Mahamad Khan has 
“ offended against us, but also the extent of the punishment we have inflicted 
“on him, and of the injuries which he received at our hands before he set 
“our authority at defiance. 

‘In judging of the extent to which Ats Mahamad Kh&n has offended 
“against us, it is necessary to distinguish between what he did himeclf and 
“what was done for his sake by his partisans after his arrest and removal 
“from Agror. His partisans, after his arrest and removal from Agror, so 
“incited the adjacent tribes against us that nearly all Agror was laid waste 
“before reinforcements to our troops could arrive, and our authority was 
“sufficiently re-asserted only after we had gone to great trouble and expense 
“with a military expedition. But the part in this actually taken by the 
“chief was limited to the raid on the thana, which commenced these 
‘troubles; we arrested him two or three days afterwards, and we can hardly 
“visit personally on him crimes committed after he had been imprisoned at 
“‘ Abbottabad at a distance from Agror. 

“‘For the raid on the thana in Agror, and for his previous acte of dis- 
“affection towards us— 

“T.—He was kept in close confinement as a criminal for six months. 

“ TI.—For thirteen months more he has been kept in political surveil- 
“lance and restraint at Lahor. 

“IIf.—In the troubles that followed his arrest, his house and crops 
“ were entirely destroyed. 

“ 1V.—His jagir of Rs. 1,500 bas been confiscated. 

‘“V.—He has been told that he must stay at Lahor for the rest of 
“ his life, 

“The injuries he received from us before he adopted the desperate resource 
“of bringing down a raid on our thana, I have fully detailed in the 5th 
er peraren of Appendix A. I do not wish to detail them over again 
“here; but, as further illustrating the pecuniary loss alone to which our pro- 
“ceedings from 1849 to 1868 subjected this chief, I annex a statement 
“ (marked C), an inspection of which will show how completely we have for the 
‘last 16 years destroyed the rents of his estate. I drew up the statement 
“to satisfy myself what sum I could fairly assess on the Kh&n’s property, 
“and how much I could provide besides for the chief’s maintenance at Lahor 
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* (see end of para. 2 above). The lightest revenue rates I can put on come 
“to Rs, 6,252, and indicate as the lowest fair rental double that sum; yet 
‘if I were to take every rupee of rent that the estate now pays, Govern. 
‘‘ment would not receive Rs. 4,000. The conclusion at which I have arrived 
“at is, that if, in addition to the punishments above detailed, already suffered 
‘by the chief, we raise the assessment of the Agror valley from Rs. 1,875 to 
“Rs, 4,000, and permit At& Mahamad Khan to return to the valley and 
“take up this lease as its proprietor, we-shall have punished him to the full 
‘measure of his guilt, and I do not think that public opinion in Hazara or 
“ across its border would regard our acts in any other light. 

‘“With regard to the expediency of the chief’s return to Agror, I have 
come to the following conclusions. The management of the valley has been 
‘entrusted to Aladad for the last year; but he has quite failed to give con- 
“ fidence to the inhabitants. and from what is recorded in the 5th para. of Ap- 
‘pendix A, I am convinced that he never can. He has been the instrument in 
“our hands of depriving Ata Mahamad Khan for 15 years of the control 
‘and profits of a large portion of his proprietary estate, and his whole interest 
‘in the valley now is opposed to that of the chief. By keeping such a man 
“at the head of the valley, we shall give the impression, both to its inhabitants 
“and to the people across its borders, that we still desire to withhold just 
‘support to proprietary rights, and after my proceedings have declared that 
“‘he has no proprietary rights, he would himself refuse to be at any further 
“responsibility. Besides, as well with reference to what I have written in 
‘para. 6 above as on other grounds, I have grave doubts whether he does 
" ca find his interest more in the disturbance than in the pacification of the 
* valley. 

“Tt has been suggested to retain Ata Mahamad Khan at Lahor, and 
“permit his heir-elect, a young boy of 11 years, to return and manage the 
“valley under guardianship ; but, after mature consideration of this proposal, 
“T think it likely to lead us into fresh difficulties. Our opposition to the 
“ Khan’s just proprietary claims during the last 20 years has raised up many 
“enemies to his interests in the valley; his own relations are among the 
“worst; the selection of a guardian for the young boy would of itself be a 
“matter of great difficulty; the Khan’s rights would have been restored 
“indeed in a certain sense, but under circumstances which would place him 
“at the greatest disadvantage, with reference to the success of his manage- 
“ment, and I should very much fear that our anxieties with reference to this 
“valley would not cease under this arrangement. 

“ I believe that Ata Mahamad Khan’s return, with his proprietary rights 
“acknowledged, but assessed with revenue in mark of his past misconduct, 
‘‘ would immediately result in perfect quiet and security in this troublesome 
“valley. The tribes now in opposition to us would no longer have any 
“reason for continuing so, and I am confident that terms could soon be 
“arranged with them, such as would enable us to remove the existing 
“blockade. Ati Mahamad Khan was never wanting in intelligence and 
“ability, and warned by the experience he has gained in the troubles of the 
‘last two years, as well as bound by the gratitude that he would feel towards 
“us for his restoration to his old rights, he would, I am convinced, be as 
“contented and loyal in the future, as he has been the contrary in the past. 
“T have been much struck by the alteration in his demeanour that his resi- 
“dence in Lahor has produced. Before, he impressed me in everything he 
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“said with a sense of his discontented, snecring, and intriguing character ; 
“but I find him now at Labor singularly straightforward and right-spoken 
‘in his conversation with me, and already most grateful for the revelations 
“made by my enquiries. 

“In restoring him to his rights, and permitting him to return to his valley, 
“TI would not demand any personal securities from him. If our acknow- 
‘“ledgment and support of his proprietary righte do uot command his 
“loyalty, no other tie that we can devise could possibly do 60.” 

Taking these facts into his consideration, His Excellency the Viceroy 
determined to visit Agror and personally discuss the question with the local 
officers and the Licuteoant Governor and in the commencement of 1870 he 
carried out his intention. The result of these enquirics is shown in the 
fulowing :— 


Extract of a letter from C. U. Artcaison, Esq., Offg. Secy. to the Govt. of India, Foreign 
Dept., to the Secy. to the Govt. of tho Panjaib,— (dated Lahore, 5th May 1870.) 

“Captain Wace’s able summary is, in the opinion of His Excellency, a 
“concise history of a series of acts of flagrant injustice. After considering 
“that history, it would, in His Excellency’s opinion, be surprising if the Khan 
‘had felt any respect for British justice or attachment to our rule, and His 
“ Excellency is almost surprised that on the various occasions when British 
“rule was in danger, the Khan did not go into open rebellion. 

“Under these circumstances, His Excellency is convinced that not a 
“ moment should be lost in repairing the injustice that has been done, and 
“ permitting the Khan to return to the Agror valley, and placing him under 
“certain conditions in possession of his ancient rights. All the officers to 
“ whom His Excellency has spoken admit that, sooner or later, he ought to be 
“restored, but some hold that our influence over the tribes would be endanger- 
“ed, were not some chastisement inflicted upon a portion of the Hasanzai 
“and on the Ak&zai tribea before the Khan is allowed to return to his valley. 

“His Excellency would feel much indebted to the Lieutenant Govern- 
“or if he would see the Khan at once and explain the whole matter to him, 
“showing him how the original misapprehension as to his position arose, ex- 
“ plaining that enquiry has been held, that His Excellency himeelf has looked 
“into the case, and that as he was originally improperly deprived of his 
““ nghbts, Government have come to the determination, asa mere act of justice, 
“to restore him at once. Perhaps the Lieutenant Governor would further tell 
“him that, in placing him in possession of his ancient rights, Government 
“expects that he will, as far as lics in his power, be responsible for the peace 
“of the valley; that he will take sach steps as will ensure the eafety of all 
“ the villages under his control ; and that he will form such alliances beyond 
“our frontier as will enable him to use the influence he possesses to prevent 
“aggression. At the same time he should be distinctly informed that this act 
“of justice being performed by the Government, if he shows the slightest 
: disposition to Crigia pales or crime, if he does not use every effort to 
: repreas them, if it is discovered that he is taking any treasonable or hostile 

course of action towards the Government, he will be absolutely dispossessed 
“and removed from the valley for ever.” 

Agreeably to the above sentiments, At& Mahamad was released from 
ee and permitted to return to Agror, which he reached on the 10th 

une : 
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‘In August 1870, the Government of India having desired the Panjab Gov- 
ernment to call on Captain Wace to report on the result of the return of At& 
Mahamad, that officer reported that this “ return was marked by very decided 
‘expressions of satisfaction by the inhabitants of the valley, and that the 
“conduct of the chief had been in every respect satisfactory,” an opinion 
which Colonel Pollock afterwards endorsed most fully. Since this date At& 
Mahamad has been retained in charge, and all but 100 men of the garri- 
son of the valley have been withdrawn. 

The force stationed in Agror under Colonel Rothney was not at once 
recalled. No special responsibility for the peace of the border had devolved 
upon the Khan by his restoration; his responsibility was merely that 
of a proprietor of seven-tenths of the valley, bound to act with the 
utmost loyalty, and support, as far as lay in his power, the civil and mili- 
tary authorities. The general feeling in Agror, and even beyond the 
border, was of satisfaction at the restoration of the Khan, and the state of 
the valley justified the withdrawal of the troops late in the autumn. 

Notwithstanding the act of grace by which he was restored to his 
chiefship, raids did not cease. They were carried out by the Akdazais, 
instigated by the party opposed to the restoration of Ataé Mahamad 
Khan, and the tribe wished to take their revenge for the burning of the 
village of Shahtat. During the whole year they caused annoyance. 

On the 4th of June 1871, about 2 a. w., a raid was made on the villages 
of Konga, Galdheri, and Bhola, in Agror, by a party of Akazais, numbering 
in all about 180 men. The raiders came down in two parties, one of which, 
numbering about 80 men, under Zarif Khan, partially burnt the village of 
Kongi, which is situated under the Chita Batr ridge, between Chorpihar 
and Attar. 

After setting fire to this village, these raiders moved off to join the other 
body. This second body, numbering probably about 100 men, came down 
the Barchar spur and attacked Galdheri. 

From this village they met with little or no opposition. The men who 
were garrisoning the towers in the village, after having fired two or three 
shots, beat a hasty retreat on Jaskot. One of them was, however, wounded 
by the raiders. These latter then burnt the whole of Gildheri except 
the masjid, and then they went to Bhola, which they also set fire to. 

In retaliation for this outrage, Ata Mahamad Khan burnt the village of 
Ali Khan in Tikri. 

This violent and mischievous act on the part of the Khan, who had been 
prohibited from carrying his quarrels across the border line, brought down 
upon him the grave displeasure of Government. He was well aware that 
there was no intention on the part of Government to move troops across 
the border, yet he deliberately circulated a story to the effect that such an 
expedition was in preparation, while, by his attack on Ali Khan, he hoped 
to force the Government to adopt active measures against his enemies. 

The military force in Agror was for a time strengthened, and a selected 
Extra Assistant Commissioner was stationed in Agror to prevent any 
repetition of such conduct without the knowledge of the Government. 

In spite of this outbreak on the part of the Khan, his conduct on the 
whole has gradually become far more reasonable, and, in accordance with 
what was hoped, would be the result of his restoration to the chiefship; 
he has latterly endeavoured to carry out the wishes of the Government, 
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but his position on the border is a difficult one. He is not able to put many 
fighting men into the field, and on his first restoration found it difficult to 
establish his authority in such a manner as to enforce proper obedience to his 
calls on his tenants for service. The character of the inhabitants of Agror 
is such that it is difficult for any chief to use them for the defence of the 
border. They do not care to fight even in defence of their own villages, 
and, on the approach of an enemy, prefer to drive off their cattle, leaving 
thoir houses, or rather their huts, to be burnt. 
Matters are, however, improving, and since the commencement of 1872 the 
Agror vailey and the Hazara border have been free from any hostile attacke. 
One action alone during the year 1872 was threatened, which, if carried 
out, might have had inconvenient consequences. A body of Hasanzaia, 
owing to the road being choked with snow and hostile clans occupying the 
, were reported to be attempting to force their passage through Agror, 
in order to attack their enemies, the Deshis. A reinforcement of British 
troops was instantly sent out, and the news of the approach of troops having 
reached the Hasanzais, they abandoned the attempt to pass through the 
valley, which would have been an act of deliberate defiance of British 
authority and violation of British territory. (Wace, Ommaney, Pollock, 
Rothney, Panjab Reports.) 
AGZAR KHEL— 
A village in the Bani district, situated at the foot of the Shekh Budin 
hill, about six miles to the north. It is peopled by a clan of the Omar Khan 
Khél section of Bairém Maorats, and contains 104 houses and two Hinda 
shops. Water is scarce during the winter months; it is obtained in the Ziarat 
ke Nala, which flows from the Shekh Budin hill, but in the hot months, when 
this fails, the supply is obtained from the Peza ravine, five miles off. The 
village is situated on the direct road from Laki to Shekh Budin. (Norman.) 
AHMAD KHEL— 
A hamlet in the Chaortara plain, Kohat district, situated on the boundary 
a Subia the Manzai and Akor, Khataks. It has 8 or 10 houses of Akoris. 
(Ross.) 
AHMAD KHEL— 
A village in the Bant district, 124 miles south of the new Laki Tahail, and 
in that division of the district. It is inhabited by the Ahmad Khél, 
Dris Khél, and Badin Khél clans of the Acha Khél section of Dreplara 
Maorats, and contains 237 houses. Supplies are scarce, and water has to be 
brought from the river Gambila, 12} miles north, except after rain, when 
for a few days the village tanks are filled, partially by the fall, partially by 
the drainage of the Shekh Budin hills. (Norman.) 
AHMADZAI— 
A village in the Laki division, Bana district, 28 miles from Band, situated 
in a level, open, and well-cultivated country. Supplies and water procur- 
able. There is a brick “ thana” here, and a police guard of 4 horse 
and 22 foot. There is also a  rest-house for travellers. (Thorburn, 
Macgregor.) 
AIMAI], CHABUTRA— 
A village at the Péshawar entrance of the Kohat Pass, 3 miles south- 
west of Fort Mackeson. There was formerly a fort built here for 25 foot and 
25 horsemen, but it was afterwards enlarged, and might now hold 100 men. 
It has a well with 25 feet of water inside. It is one of the forts for the 
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protection of the pass. But as it is built 14 mile outside the pass, it is 
not possible it can have anything more than a moral effect on its safety. 
A tower near Kotkai and another at or near Bashiari would effect all 
that the forts of Aemal and Mackeson are debarred from doing by 
their position. Aemal was built by Colonel Edwardes’ order. The garrison 
consists now of 16 police. (Adwardes, Macgregor.) 
AIMAL GHUNDI— 

A neighbourhood of scattered houses in Chaontra, Kohat district, situated 
on the stony slopes between the Sangini ravine on the east, and 
a small ravine on the west, called the Tangi, that joins the Tirankua 
below Mahabat Khel. The houses dot the hillocks and low ridges, which are 
interspersed with mulberry, wild olive, phulta, and bher trees. 

Water is got from a well in the Sangin below Daurkhel, and also from 
some wells near the Tangi. It is inhabited by the Isak section of Madi 
Khel clan of Mandén-Barak Khataks. (Ross.) | 

AIPI—Lat. 32° 54’ 30”. Long. 70° 20’ 34”. Elev. 

A village in the Dawar valley, Yaghistan, inhabited by the Haidarkhél 
section of the Tapizai tribe of Dawaris.—It lies about three-quarters 
of a mile north-north-west of Haidarkhél, and contains about 1,000 
inhabitants. It is walled and has numerous towers inside, and, if the 
inhabitants had heart enough, is capable of giving a warm reception to 
stormers. The people are mostly agricultural, and not so much under the 
rule of their M@las, as those of Haidarkhél. 

The headman now (1872) is Syad Amin, but he does not possess much 
authority. In the expedition to Dawar under General Keyes in 1872, this 
village, on seeing the fate of Haidarkhél, which was stormed and burnt, 
surrendered unconditionally. (Norman.) 

AISUA— 
A small pass leading from the Banw district, in front of Jani Khél, into the 
Vaziri country. It is between the Sakta and Saroba passes, and was till lately 
extensively used by the Mahsids in carrying off stolen property from 
British terriory. (Thorburn, Macgregor.) 

AJMIR— 
A hill in the Utm4n nama division of Yiisafzai, Péshawar, six miles north- 
west of Swabi and four miles from the Gadun border, at the end of the 
Parsang range. Itis very rocky and rugged, and is about four miles long 
from north-east to south-west and 1} mile broad. There is- a pass 
practicable for horses over the range to the north, leading direct from Swsbi 
to Jhanda, and the villages near the Gadin border. (Lockwood, Macgregor.) 

AKA KHEL— 
A large section of the Afridis, who inhabit the hills to the south-west 
of Péshawar from the Bara river to near Akhor. This tribe is thus sub- 
divided by Cavagnari, who is the best authority rezarding them :— 


Basi Khel 420 Sher Khel Mada Khel 480 
Marif ,, Sanial ,, 800 Miri, 
Mirghat,, Sultan ,, 200 


The villages of the Maraf Khél being Margachina, Gtraka Méla, Phat 
Méla, Kamr Kala, Khormaeang, Dorgur, Katt Méla, and Pasta Kala; and of 
the Mirghat Khél the villages are—Kagarhi, Jae, Engharddgh, Alah Khan 
Kala, Shéri Kala, Nawa Kala, Sehl Khana, Dingar Mela, Iro Mela. Both 
these two sections live east of the Bara river, towards the Kohat Pass. 
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They have Akhdr on the south and the Mohmands on the east; the 
Akakhél on the north and the Orakzéis south-west. Their homes are only 
about two miles from Jani Garhi, in the Mohmand division of PéshSwar, and 
when there is rain they cultivate at Aimaél Chabttra and Kétkai, within the 
British border. 

The villages of the Shér Khél are—I, Ilgarhi, or Dwakai; 2, Pitao 
Méla; 3, Mans Kala; and 4 Shéranda Kala. Those of the Sanial Khél are 
—1, Batara, 60 fighting men; 2, Gandéri Kala, 70; 3, Landeh Sar, 70; 4, 
Toda China, 50 ; and Nawagara, 50,—total of Siinial Khél, 300 fighting men. 

The Saltan Khél inhabit—I, Mandabi, 50; 2, Mir Kala, or Spor Kala, 50; 
8, Hiro Méla, 50 ; 4, Rajmir Mela, 30; 5, Kandaoi, 80,—total, 200; and 
the Mada Khél—1 Alam Kala, 70 ; 2, Alam Khél, 60; 3, Gaza Mela, 50; 4, 
Sanetsi, 20; 5 Nawagarai, 60; 6, Miroz Khel, 200,—total, 480. These 
four last sections live on the west of the Bara river, towards the Khaibar. 

The Miri Khél has only one village, and lives more to the west, and 
bordering the Sipahs. 

The Basi Khél have—1, Khorma sang, with 50 fighting men; 2, 
Marghochina, 100; 3, Garaka Mela, 20; 4, Zao, 60; 5, Shéri Méla, 80; 
6, Pasta Kala, 50; 7, Sili Khana, 60,—total Basi Khél, 420 fighting 
men ; total of Aka Khél, 1,700 fighting men. 

Bellew however differs from the above, and sub-divides the Aka Khél as 
follows :—~ 

1.— Basi Khél ... 600 fighting men \ Living at Aemal ChabGtra, 


2.—Mada yy kee, 200 sf Bara, and Tira Maidan. 
3.—Garara x we RO a aI 

4.—Shér » eee =—9800 es Collectively styled the Kam] 
5.—Rabimdad ,, ... 60 ‘ Khél, and residing in 
6.—Kali » vs ~100 » Bara, Maidsn, and Ero- 
7.—Mirl »y ee ~~ 80 A mela. 

§.—Saltan a: vee: 0 5 ... At Bar&é and Maidan. 
9.—Sanjal sp tawe- 200 ie On the plain north of the 
1U.—Isazaic » «ee ~=-200 ij Kohat defile. 

Total ... 2,210 7 


From my own enquiries I find the Aka Khel do not number more than 
1,800 at the outside. 

This clan (says Bellew) is distributed in three principal gatherings or 
settlements, viz., in Maidan, Bars, and the plain west of Fort Mackeson 
and Matani. This locality and Bara are their winter quarters; Maidan 
and Bara being their summer quarters. Their number at Waran, in 
Maid&n, is reckoned at about 1,200 families. 

The Miri Khél, formerly a separate section, does not so exist now. It 
only numbers a couple of hundred families, who are, in equal divisions, 
incorporated with the Aka Khél and the Kala Karamma sections of the 
Malikdin Khél. 

The hills on which the Aka Khél live are dreary in the extreme. They 
obtain drinking water from springs, and cultivate some wheat and barley. 
In summer they proceed with their women and families to Tira, and return 
mm winter. They do not construct houses for their residence, but live in 
caves or “Gara.” They sell wood in the Péshawar city and cantonments. 
Their intercourse with the British territory is frequent, and they are as 
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notorious for theft and robbery as the Zakha Khéls, with whom they 
associate. They are of a strong physique and of reddish-white complexion. 
Matchlocks and ‘chfiras’ are their chief arms, and almost all of them 

ss them.. “ Putha,” a grass with which mats are prepared, grows 
abundantly in their territory ; it resembles a small palm tree, but with softer 
leaves. It is used especially in preparing mats, baskets, ropes, &,, which 
are in great request both in Péshawar and the Panjab. Not more can be 
said in praise of the moral attributes of the Ak& Khél than of any other 
section of the Afridis. 

For the first years of British rule in Péshawar they behaved very well, 
but in 1854, not finding themselves admitted to a share in the allowances 
of the Kohat Pass, they commenced a series of annoyances and depredations 
on the Péshawar border with a view of extorting from Government a parti- 
cipation in them. Amongst other acts, they murdered a syce belonging to 
the force at Matani, collected and threatened that village, and finally 
filled up a well which was being dug at Aimal Chabatra. 

On this, Captain Craigie, commanding a detachment at Bazid Khél, 
went in pursuit, but was too late to catch them in the plain, and the Basi 
Khél fired at our troops. On the 9th December 1854, a Khatak British 
subject was murdered near Akhor by them, in order to implicate the Adam 
Khél, with whom they were at feud. At last they were blockaded, and 
on the 9th February 1855 the Basi Khél section made a murderous attack 
on the camp of Lieutenant Hamilton, Executive Engineer at Badabhair 

(q. v.) Detachments were now sent out to Bara Fort and to Matani to 
watch the Aka Khel border, and under the guidance of Major James 
frequent attempts were made to catch them at a disadvantage and inflict 
punishment on them. ; 

On the 28th February 1858 Major James reported that those branches 
of the tribe whose winter settlements are between Jani Garhi and the 
Bara river, feeling themselves secure from any sudden attack, in conse- 
quence of the broad and stony plain, about nine miles in breadth, lying between 
them and the nearest point where troops are located, the crossing of which 
would give them ample notice of any attack, continued to bring their cattle 
into the grazing grounds at the foot of the hills, Major Eld, commanding 
a detachment at Bars Fort, attempted to surprise the village of Alam Gidar 
by marching across the plain at night, so as to arrive there at early dawn. 
The march was made in excellent order and perfect silence, and the detach- 
ment arrived at a ravine, about a mile from the village, an hour before day- 
break ; as it was entering broken ground, it was necessary to halt till the 
dawn of day, and some scouts were sent on to reconnoitre ; but: when they had 
advanced a short distance from the head of the column they suddenly found 
themselves confronted to a picket of 20 men in a hollow. Being sur- 
rounded, they were compelled to fire, and the picket fled to the village, 
firing signals as they went. The detachment advanced as soon as the light 
admitted, and found the Afridis had reached the hills, up which they 
rapidly retreated. To have pursued them further would have involved the 
troops in a day’s skirmishing on the hills without the prospect of inflicting 
much injury upon them, and it was therefore considered better to return to 
camp and await another opportunity. 

For a few days after this the cattle were not brought out of the hills, 
but the Aka Khel gradually re-acquired confidence, and every day advanced 
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further into the plain, putting out strong pickets at night. On the 26th 
February the scoute brought in the intelligence that the flocks had come 
dewn to the grazing grounds near Sédat Garhi. Major James on thie 
thought, therefore, that by locating a party in one of the ravines in that 
neighbourhood he might be enabled to intercept them, &c. Accordingly 
he arranged a plan for 6o doing with Major Eld, andconsidering it better to 
carry out the design at once, Major Eld marched from Bara at $a. mM. 
with the rifle and light companies, 9th Native Infantry, and a troop of 
the 16th Irregular Cavalry. The march was performed without the least 
noise, and the men were located in a ravine lined with tangled grass and 
brushwood at dawn, scouts being placed in the trees in the vicinity and 
other places adapted for that purpose. The detachment remained quiet in 
this situation for about six hours, and at 11 a. wu. the Afridi cattle were seen 
emerging on to the plain, with a party of armed men in advance, who 
narrowly inspected the brushwood and broken ground about them; the 
cattle following at adistance. Had they continued in this way ao hour longer 
they would have placed the detachment between them and the hills, and a 
large number of cattle and men have fallen into its hands. Unfortunately, 
however, two doolies which bad fallen to the rear found themselves at day- 
break in the plain without a sign of the detachment, and returning to camp 
sct out again under the escort of a few sowars to join ite detachment. The 
Afridis soon observed them, and began to return with their cattle. Seeing this, 
Major Eld determined to pursue them, and took the cavalry towards the hills for 
that purpose; the infantry also advanced at a rapid pace over the low hills 
in their front, and all were soon engaged with detached parties of the 
Afridis, who did not expect to be so warmly pursued. The detachment 
thus succeded in capturing 100 head of cattle, killing, as far as could be 
ascertained, three of the Afridis and wounding five, though probably more 
were wounded. Major Eld now arranged for the retirement of the detachment, 
which was effected in excellent order, under the cover of skirmishers, 
holding the Afridis, who had gathered to the number of upwards of 300, 
in check. The detachment returned to camp at 44 Pp. M., with a loss of 
only one man wounded. 

After this raid the cattle of the Aka Khél were taken further south, to the 
village of Mandan, which is situated close to the Basi Khél villages, and 
from being strongly placed between two hills, and approached only by a 
stony road passing over much broken ground and several ruins with 
eminences, upon which their watches were placed to guard against surprise, 
appeared to offer a perfectly secure retreat. For some days the cattle 
went into the ravines to graze, but on the 5th March Major James 
arranged with Major Eld to attempt another surprise. 

Accordingly at 11 p. a. that officer moved out of camp with 300 men 
of the 9th Native Infantry and a troop of the 16th Irregular Cavalry, and 
the party was conducted by Major James in the direction of Matani, 
and up a ravine which leads tu the Basi Khél villages. At about a mile 
from Mandan, a good place of concealment was found, where the detach- 
ment remained quiet till break of day. As soon as the dawn admitted of 
an examination of the vicinity, scouts were placed on all the commanding 
points and the approach of the cattle was awaited; at about 11 a.m. 
strong guards came out of the village and carefully examined every bush 
aud ravine in their frout, pickets were placed on various hills, upon which 
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low breast walls had been erected for the purpose, and a party even came 
down a portion of the ravine in which the detachment was concealed. It 
was evidently from the direction of the camp alone that they anticipated 
attack, and they did not suspect that by making a circuitous march the 
detachments could get in rear of them. 

The above precauéions having been taken by the Afridis, their cattle 
emerged from the village, and were soon grazing on the low hills in front 
of it. It was not deemed advisable to wait much longer, for the neighing 
of a horse might now have discovered the detachment, and it was not in 
a position to receive a large party in case of attack. It therefore moved 
a little further up the ravine, and then, gaining the high ground, advanced 
rapidly towards the village, thus intercepting the party that had gone out 
with the cattle. 

Major Eld obtained a commanding position in front of the village, and 
parties were sent to collect the cattle, the whole of which was soon on the 
road to camp. The Afridis were taken so much by surprise, that they 
fled precipitately until they gained the hills in the vicinity of the village, 
where they rallied, and their numbers increasing with incredible speed, they 
attempted to cut off some of the parties returning with the cattle. A 
company was detached to cover the latter, and when the animals had been 
all secured, the detachments were called in, the cavalry sent to the rear, and 
the retirement covered by the riflemen of the 9th. All was effected in 
perfect order, but the Afridis pressed the detachment warmly for about 
three miles tillit had cleared the broken ground. At this point the infantry 
proceeded towards the camp, the cavalry remaining to meet the hillmen 
should they venture on the plain ; for this, however, they were not prepared, 
and returned to their village; the detachment arrived in camp about 4 P. M. 

On this occasion Major Eld secured 1,000 animals, including bullocks, 
cows, donkeys, sheep, and milch-goats. Three of the Aka Khél were 
killed, one of whom, Gal Khan, was a man of much influence and wealth, 
and three others were wounded, but those who were watching state that 
more were carried away. The loss sustained by the detachment was very 
trifling, wiz., one sepoy slightly wounded and one horse killed. After this 
Major James reported that those sections of the tribe against whom these 
efforts had been directed, evinced their submission ina mode most humiliating 
to Pathans, by sending in a deputation of their chief women to sue for peace 
on any terms. Major James informed them that he would allow the elders of 
their portion of the tribe to come to him and state their willingness or other- 
wise to conform to what might be dictated to them, inclusive of course of the 
restitution of the property plundered at Badabhir, and the furtherance of the 
punishment of the remaining portions of the tribe. 

On the 25th March intelligence having reached Major James that 
the Aka Khel had returned with their cattle to the villages of Alam and 
Miri Khél for the purpose of grazing, he suggested to Colonel Craigie, 
who had succeeded to the command of the troops, the expediency of 
drawing them out of those places, and compelling them to give up the idea 
of re-settling in the low hills without permission, and also of securing some 
of their cattle. . 

Colonel Craigie complied with this request, and marched at midnight 
of the 26th with the force under his command towards the hills. On arriv- 
mg at daybreak at the low range in which the above villages are situated, 
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pickets were found on several commanding positions, who gave notice of 
our approach by firing matchlocks, which enabled the villagers to remove 
their cattle and fainilics. 

A party was sent to the village of Alam Gadar, and on finding it deserted 
they destroyed it, and rejoined the main column which had moved on Miri 
Khel, a village strongly placed on the Bara river; some of the enemy had 
remained here till the troops approached, when they rapidly retired, and the 
heights above the village were occupied without loss. The cattle in large 
herds were now crossing the Bara about a mile further up, but it was not 
deemed prudent to follow them in consequence of the broken nature of the 
country. When this was observed by the enemy, they returned with the 
view of molesting the force as it withdrew, and throwing themselves into 
breast works in our front, kept up a severe matchlock fire, but keeping out 
of musket range thenselves. 

The village of Muirt Khel and a large stuck of firewood, which had 
been collected near it, were fired, and the troops withdrawn under cover of 
parties which had occupied the heights, pressed, however, very closely at 
first by the enemy, who had then assembled in large numbers, computed to 
be not much under 1,000 men. They did not, however, venture to cross 
the last ravine, but remained on the summit in masses. 

A party from Fort Mackeson had been ordered to move towards Zao and 
to divert the attention of the Basi Khél. This was done, but only about 
100 men shcwed themselves, the remainder having joined the Aka Khél 
on the Bara. 

The tribe was then forced to seek a temporary settlement amongst the 
Sipahs, and at a spot higher up the nver, where there was, however, but very 
little pasturage fur their cattle, and it was therctore forced to return to Tira 
in a few days. . 

The object of the expedition was therefore attained, but not without 
some loss to ourselves; nine men were killed or died afterwards, and 26 
were wounded, but the majority of these were very slight, several of them 
being mere bruises. Major Pattenson, of the 4th, was slightly wounded. 
Fourteen of the enemy were killed or died afterwards, eight of whom were 
Basi Khel. 

Throughout the ensuing hot weather but little went on, the Aka Khél being 
at their summer quarters in Tira ; but on the return of the cold season, the Basi 
Khel again came down from their mountains to the plains; but the Com- 
missioner, Colonel Edwardes, obtained orders to keep up the blockade till the 
tribe surrendered at discretion. ‘ 

The blockade was accordingly resumed, and not a man of the Aka Khel 
scction could venture into the Péshawar market; their wood trade fell into 
the hands of the other mountain tribes exclusively, aud unusually large 
demands for wood in the public works raised the price of that article to 
unprecedented height. 

About December, the loss of annual profits began to be intolerable, and 
the council of the Aka Khél took into their serivus consideration the question 
whether it would be better to make another burst of devilry upon the 
frontier, in hopes of being bought off, or tu give in and accept any terms 
that might be imposed. 

Consequently all the police posts were strengthened and put on the alert, 
while this point was under debate. 
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Deputations of the Aka Khél went about from hill to hill beseeching the 
co-operation of neighbouring tribes in one more campaign, but the neigh. 
bours had got the wood trade, and declined. 

All this while the flocks and herds of the Aka Khél could not be grazed 
upon the open plain for fear of being surprised by the police, and another 
huogry winter was setting in. 

Occasionally a Basi K hél scout, relying on the neutrality of the Arbab Maha- 
mad Khan, ventured into his estate to get some news ; but the Arbab also 
had learnt a lesson, and he seized them one after another ; among these 
ptisoners happened to be two leaders—Bilal, son of the notorious thief priest 
Mola Sadik, and Saltan Mahamad, a Sipah refugee. 

The case being hopeless, in the middle of December the Aka Khel sent in 
overtures of submission. 

But looking back to the origin of all these annoyances, the Commissioner 
now determined to transfer the charge of the Basi Khél relations to Kohat, 
so that one Deputy Commissioner should not be played off against another. 
The Basi Khél ambassadors were therefore referred to Captain Henderson, 
to whom instructions were sent to accept their overtures of peace on the 
following conditions :— 

lstly.—A fine of Rs. 2,500. 

2ndly.—Forfeiture of all black-mail for the future. (They had a Rs. 600 
share of the Kohat pass allowances.) 

Srdly.—Refund to Government of all rewards paid for capturing members 
of the tribe. 

After the usual number of “ deputations,”’ and excuses, and evasions, the 

oe dictated by Captain Henderson at Kohat were agreed to by the 
tribe. 
_ Still Colonel Edwardes refused to take off the blockade until the pay- 
ment of the fine. The tribe urged that if allowed to bring their wood to 
market at Péshawar, they would realize the amount immediately ; but that 
officer replied that justice required the fine to be puid before the slightest 
kindness was shown to them. 

They then proposed to pay in wood, and as the Executive Engineer re- 
quired all he could get, it was settled that they might deliver wood to the 
amount of that fine at two outposts, one being Badabhir, the scene of 
this crime. 

‘“‘ But,” remarks Colonel Edwardes, “ getting a fine out of Afridis 
“is getting blood out of a stone.’ ‘There was no alacrity in paying up, 
even with the certainty that they could not get at the Péshawar market 
till it was done. With heavy hearts and at lazy intervals they brought in 
the loads, but at last, seeing the cold season drawing to a close, they 
made up their minds to part with the rupees; even then they came 
repeatedly with Rs. 500 short, Rs. 300 short, Rs. 50 short, or a security 
for Rs. 20; however, at last the contest ended by about 49 of the Maliks 
coming in and depositing the cash in two leather bags upon the floor, and 
the blockade was at once removed, and the Basi Kkél bullocks streamed 
into Péshawar. ’ 

“ Thus,” says Edwardes, “ended the struggle of the Aka Khél Afridis with 
“a settled Government. Instead of haughtily exacting from the British black- 
“mail for the safety of the Kohat road, they paid a judicial fine for a 
“highway robkery.” " 
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They estimated their own losses as follows :— 


Re. A P. 

Valuo of cattle taken by us in various reprisals... .. 9,500 0 0 
Half a cold season’s wood trade lost in 1855, average profits 25,000 0 O 
Nearly a whole season in 1856 tee wes oes - 40,000 0 0 
Fine on submission... oa eee aes ae .. 2,600 0 0 
Ransom of prisoners ... wei sie hs Ses 7 120 0 0 
Torat Loss - 77,120 0 0 


Deduct plunder realized by the Aka Khél in the attack on 
Lieutenant Hamilton’s camp we - es - 6,000 0 Of 


Actual loss to the tribe in the campaign ... sss « 72,120 0 0 








That this, says Edwardes, is not an exaggerated estimate, will be at once 
evident from the following rough calculation :— 


The Aka Khél tribe numbers about ee ie 2,500 men. 
The poorest has one bullock, the richest 8 or 10; 

take thein all round at 3 bullocks eee i 7,500 bullocke. 
Load of wood for each bullock, 2 maunds iis 15,000 maunds. 
Average value of dry and green wood, 4 maunds... 1 rupee. 
Value of each journey ; 3,760 rupees. 


They say they came into market every fourth day, 
but say six journeys a month realized monthly .. | 22,600 rupees. 

The scason lasts for 6 months, and would yield 
therefore... sive ves oe mre ot 

Deduct for expenses, bullocke left at home, and 
other casualties, one-balt — ics ee es 67,500 ru annual pro- 
fit, which corresponds very closely to their own assertion that they never go back 
fur the summer to Tira without Re. 50,000 in hand. 


1,35,000 rupees. 


It may therefore fairly be said that the Aka Khél were as severely punish- 
ed for Badabhir atrocity as if they had been British subjects. 
: ee agreement entered into by the Aka Khél on this occasion was as 
vllows :— 

‘Whereas, on account of former offences, we have been blockaded by the 
“ Government, we now repent of our evil deeds, and agree to pay a fine of 
*« Rg, 2,670 to the Government, and to abstain from the commission of crimes 
“in future: and that— 

“ T—If any member of our tribe shali commit murder in British terri- 
“tory, we will deliver him up; should he escape, we will confiscate his 
“ property, and not allow him to return to our lands without permis- 
“gion of Government. 

“ TI.—If the Government require from us the price of blood, we will pay it. 
“ TIL.—If any member of our tribe shall wound a British subject, we will 

“ pay such a fine as the Government may demand. 
“1V.—If any member shall rob or steal from a British subject: and be 
“ apprehended, we shall vot intercede for him ; if he return to our settlement 
“and the theft: be proved, we shall make good the property and levy a fine 


“on hun. 





* The loas was calimated by Licutenant Hamilton to be in public and private proport: : _ 
mach was lust in the vight, carried off by straggling allies frum other (ribes. i ae a ee 
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“V.—If any of our women elope to British territory, we shall send a 
“jirgah of grey beards to arrange the matter, and, if she consents, will 
‘ receive her back on giving security to Government for her safety. 

“VIL—If any of our tribe clandestinely bring into British territory an 
“ enemy of the Government, and the latter is apprehended, we will pay a fine 
‘of Rs. 50, and not intercede for such enemy of Government. . 

“ VII.—If any criminal comes to our lands, we shall restore any stolen 
“ property he may have with him, and eject him from our settlements. 

“ VITI.—We will not assist any criminal to escape from his captors, who 
‘“ may have taken him beyond our habitations. 

“1X.—We will place a respectable man of each clan as a hostage with 
“ the Government. 

“X.—Until the above sum of Rs. 2,670 is paid in full, we will not come 
“to the city of Péshawar on pain of apprehension. We will pay the money 
“ at the thana of Badabhir. 

“ XI.—In the event of the breach of any of these engagements, the Govern- 
“ ment will allow us a month to meet their demand; after that time, the 
“‘ Government are at liberty to send our hostages to India, and to act as they 
“may deem best. 

“XII.—If we commit any aggression in the Kohat Pass, our former pay 
“of Rs. 600 shall be stopped. 

“‘ XIII.—If suspicion shall attach to us on the part of Government or any 
British subject, we will answer for the same on the case being investigated 
‘in the same manner as is done for British subjects, 

“XIV.—If punishment is to be enforced on any member of the tribe under 
“the above agreements, we will allow an officer of Government to be present, 
that the Government may be satisfied of its being carried out. 

« XV.—If we shall have any claim or charge against a British subject, we 
“‘ will not take the law into our own hands, but report the case to Govern- 
“ment officers for the same enquiry as is made where British subjects are the 
‘* complainants. 

“ XVI.—In regard to women who come from British territory to us, the 
‘ same arrangements will be made as we have agreed to make in cases when 
‘they go from us to British territory. 

“ XVII.—Past offences to be forgiven, and, in addition to the permanent 
‘hostages, we will give others until such time as the fine is paid, when they 
will be released.” 

The Basi Khél section were next concerned in the complications in the 
Kohat Pass in 1866, which are described under that title. They formerly had 
received Rs. 600 of the pass allowance on account of their laying claim to a 
portion of the land between Kotkai and Aimal Chabttra. This, however, 
they forfeited in 1855 by their conduct. In 1859 they again came forward 
with their claim, which remained unsettled till October 1866, when they 
agreed to accept the decision of the Commissioner of Péshawar, but they 
soon refused to abide by its terms, and demanded a right of interference in 
the management of the pass, unwarranted by former usage. For its 
contumacy, the tribe was debarred from access to British territory, but 
after a brief interval submitted, and in consideration of their renouncing 
their claim to a disputed tract of land, which had been a fertile source of 
inter-tribal feuds, the allowance heretofore paid them as guardians of the 
Kohat Pass was increased from Rs. 600 to Rs, 1,000 per annum. 
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“The policy (says the Panjab report of 1866-67) of thus increasing the 
“pass allowance of a tribe immediately after its misconduct has been called 
‘in question; but the following extract from a despatch addressed by this 
“ Government to the Government of India willexplain the grounds upon 
“ which the concession has been made. 

“There is no doubt some apparent loss of diguity in thus treating with 
“these wild races for tbe purchase of peace. But they are exceptional 
races, and the circumstances of our connection with them are altogether 
“exceptional. There appears to be no alternative in selecting the mode of 
“dealing with them, save (1) to take a high hand and coerce them into 
“ gbedience ; or (2) to withdraw altogether from intercourse with them, 
“punishing them only when they- are guilty of aggression ; or (3) to treat 
“them as wayward children, and make them all concessions that are possible 
“without open confession or weakness. The latter has been deliberately 
“ adopted hitherto as the course which it is wisest to pursue, and as, on the 
‘present occasion, we have extorted a recognition of our strength, the grant 
‘of indulgence appears to His Honor to be admissible and expedient.” 

After the attack on Lieutenant Hamilton’s camp, Colonel Edwardes 
proposed an expedition against the Basi Khél. It was to number 3,000, 
and to attack the villages of Pastaoni and Khawangai. These were 10 
miles from Mashikhel, not difficult of access to infantry, though im- 
practicable for cavalry. The road to this goes over waste intersected by 
ravines. It was proposed to start at 3 a. mM. and be back by sunset. But 
the Basi Khél went off to Tira, and so the expedition was postponed. 
Their country was then reconnoitred by Captain Lumsden, Assistant Quarter 
Master General, by request of the Commissioner. He visited all the Basi Khel 
villages south of Mandai, including Gandéri, Batun, Evruzia, Tjar, and many 
smaller ones. He then went on as faras Khormatang and saw the position of 
Khwangai, although he actually did not go into it. These he describes as all 
exactly alike; one good-sized house alone is visible ; this is the ‘masjid,’ situated 
on the banks of a deep ravine, in the sides of which are excavated the caves 
inhabited by the Bast Khél. He then states his opinion that “ by good ma- 
“‘nagement and good troops, when the tribe are down, you could pitch into 
“and cut off their retreat to the hills, but for this it would require the best of 
“light troops, and properly commanded, for the country is a nasty one, and 
“troops could very easily get themselves into a fix, from which it would 
“ be difficult to extricate them with any credit to ourselves; it is intersected 
“by deep ravines, which gives an incalculable advantage to the Basi Khél, 
“who know every inch of it; for if you attempt to go off from the lines of 
watershed, or along the general lines of communication now existing, 

“ you are certain to be suddenly pulled up by a yawning gulf some 60 or 70 

“feet deep.” (James, Edwardes, Cavagnari, Bellew, Lumsden, Eld, Craigie, 

Aitchizon.) 
AKA KHEL. 

A Pavinda tribe who visit British territory for purposes of trade; they are 

one of the nomad sections of the Ghalzai tribe, who inhabit a group of 

villages called Sharana in Gardez. 
The sub-divisions of the tribe are—1, Miakhan Khéls; 2, Jalal Khéls; 

3, Khorojak Khéls; 4, Masti Khéls. 

They are a very poor race, and but few of the men can afford to trade 
on their own account, so let out their camels for hire to the Mian Khél, 
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with whom they perform the march from Gardez into the Derajat, and 
back. The few who can afford to trade bring down fruits, cloths, &. 
and these men, in common with the richer Pavindas, visit the markets 
of Calcutta and Bombay. Their “ kiris” are usually pitched in the Kandi 
district of Dera Ishmail, far from any villages, and the able-bodied men 
all work as laborers, to eke out a livelihood when away from their own 
country, leaving a very few men, with the women in the tents, to teud 
the camels whilst grazing. 

The first three sections of Aka Khéls all trade with or travel in 
Hindtstan ; the Masti Khels, however, confine their operations to Kandahar. 

Gardez is situated about two long marches from Ghazni, the first being 
to Miraal, ao Andari village, and four marches from Kabal. 

lst, to Tarrah, a village inbabited by the Ahmadzai section of the 
Sulimaéo Khél Ghalzais. 

Qnd, Roh, also inhabited by these same people. 

8rd, Batkhak. 

4th, Char-i-Sir, a Tajak village. 

5th, Kabal. 

On the march from the Derajat to Gardez, the Aka Khéls follow the 
usual Gomal road until the Sarwanda Sir is crossed, when they turn north 
through the country of the Suliman Khéls. 

20. Shinza, inhabited by Suliman Khéls, well watered and supplies 
good. 

21, Boba kila, ditto. 

22. Mitta Khél, ditto. 

23. I Khél, inhabited by Karotis. 

24, pak a village of the Mujsh Khél section of the Ali 

éls. 

25. Suja mozai, a village of the Mamuzai section of the Ali Khéls. 

26. Nim salat, a village of the Manzai Ali Khéls, 

27. akir ke kila, a village of Andar. 

28. Surki, a village of Salikhel Suliman Khéls. 

29. Lokhman, a Mamuzai Ali Khél village. 

30. Sharana, an Aka Khél village in Gardez. 

In former days, when the Daotani Pavindas held Wana, the Aka 
Khéls, who were then in a more flourishing state than they are now, used to 
follow the Orgtn and Wana route to Hindastan. Commencing from 
Gardez, the first day’s march was to— 

Lokhman, a village of Mamuzai Ali Kbéls. 
Sarobza, a village of Karotis. 

Organ, a village of Tajik. 

(?) 


(?) 

(?) 

(?) 

Margha, a village of Ahmadzai Vaziris. 

Wana, a valley of Daotanis, now peopled by Zili Khel 
Vaziris. 

10. Koti, a small fort on the Toi river, held by Daotanis. 

11, Spin, a fertile valley of the Daotanis in the bed of the Toi. 

12. Toi, the junction of the Gamal and Toi streams.—(Norman.) 
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AKA KHEL— 
A village in the Otmanzai sub-division of Yasafzai, Péshawar district, 
situated in the open plain about one mile west of Kalabat. This village, 
together with Yara Khél, are called by some Marghoz, while many others 
name them separately, a stream of water being all that divides them (vide 
Yara Khel). (H. B. Lumsden, Hastings, Lockwood.) 
AKALGARH—Latitude 31° 60’ 36”; Longitude 70° 55’ 44’. 

A fort in the Dera Ishmail district, situated half a mile north-west of the 
city of thatname. It is a quadrangular structure of sun-dried bricks, having 
bastions at the angles, and demi-bastions in the centre of the west, 
east, and south faces. The length of the curtains is 314 feet, the diameter 
of the bastions 125 feet. The height of the wall is 18 feet. The gate- 
way is in the cast face. Inside the fort there are quarters for the Com- 
missary of Ordnance and his establishments, a tank and well, five large 
godowns, and a bomb-proof powder magazine. In the north face a horn- 
work, with sides of 300 feet, has been thrown out to enclose a hospital for 
British troops, and in this there is another well. On the west and south 
faces are two half-company barracks, with the usual accessories and quarters 
for the officers, a well, plunge-bath, godown, commissariat office, &. These 
buildings are surrounded by a tracing of earthwork extending 358’ 
from the north-west bastion, 645’ from the south-east, and joined by 
faces of 12,00’ and 755’ respectively. It has been arranged to make the 
wall of this enclosure seven fect high and two feet thick, with flanking fire 
at the north-west, south-west, and south-east angles, and wickets in the 
centre of the west, south, and cast faces. 

The orginal fort was built by Prince Nao Nihal Sing in 1836, 
and was considerably strengthened and put into repair by Captain 
Fitzgerald. 

The magazine is a third class one, and supplies the stations of Bani, 
Ghazi, and Rajanpar. 

The cost of the first alterations of fort Akalgarh by Captain Fitzgerald 
was Ra. 30,417, and of the arsenal buildings, afterwards erected, Rs. 17,340, 
but this does not, of course, include the barracks erected for the company 
of British infantry. 

Supplies for two months for the garrison of Dera are always maintained 
in fort Akalgarh, 

Before 1858 the fort was garrisoned by native troops, but in this year a 
conspiracy was discovered, the primary object of which was to seize the 
fort. Since then a company of British infantry has been detached to hold 
it. (Macgregor.) 

AKAZAI— 
A division of tbe Utmanzsi clan of Mandan Yisafzais. They are situated 
beyond the British border, and occupy the south spurs of Mahaban, on the 
nght bank of the Indus. (See Mandan, Otmanzai.) (Bel/ew.) 

AK AZAI~ 
A division of the Isazai clan of Yasafzais who inhabit the western slopes 
ne Black Mountain on the Hazara border. Their boundaries are as 
ollows :— 

On the east, the crest of the mountain as far as Chita Batr forms their 
boundary with Agror, and thence to Mach&i with Pariari. On the north 
they are separated from the Chagharzais by the large spur which runs 
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down from Machii, by Khand ka Dana, Traplai, Palwari, Najoria, Mar- 
mandai and Darbandi, to the Indus. 

On the south they are separated, as a rule, from the Hasanzais by the 
Shalkhwar watercourse, which, rising under Chita Batr, takes a south- 
west course down the face of the mountain, and joins the Indus at the Shah’s 
mills. One or two Akazai villages (to be noted hereafter), however, lie 
south of Shalkhwar, and, as it were, within the limits of Hasanzai territory. 
Their western boundary is the Indus, across which they hold no land, 
except half of the village of Karna, which they share with the Hasanzais. 

The tribe is sub-divided as follows :— 


ee eng ... 70 fighting men. 
- 1 a é woe eee 60 ” 
1—BanaT KHEL = 93 Shahi Khél 80 . 
4 Chamba Khel ... ... 80 ‘i 
Rel Kbl ee 
- - Ba é nti sich s 
T.—Aziz Kuen ' Sain Khel . 2) 90 . 
4 Kala Khel ss « 60 iy 
1 Ghazi Khan we ». 60 ie 
II1].—Tansan KHEL 4 2 Mamizai ak » 80 ‘is 
3 AkGzai jaa « 70 
1 Awal Khél ive .. 10 - 
IV.—PainpA KHEL 4 2 Lal Khél soa ~. 60 ‘9 
3 3 JogiKhél , 40 - 


Tota, .. 910 


There are also the following stragglers of other races settled among the 
tribe, v2z.— 
Dalaziks ... 30 
Mapalan 25 | Pathan by descent. 


Pathins ... 40 
Syads .. 
Fakirs taso 
Giijara, &ec. 


Grand total 1,165, of which about 700 could probably take the field properly 
armed. 
The Akazai villages are— 


Biran bay ws 14 Malik Mirza Ali, held by Syads and Gajars, on south 
side of Doda, about one sale from Dara. 

Daré ise .. 935 Maliks Azad Khan and Umra Khan, belongs to Syads, 

; on north bank of Shalkhwar. 

Larai = «. 20 Malik Jamia. Gijar village. 

Toram la. . 96 Malik Hasan Khan. About half-way between west of 
mountain and Kand, on north bank of Shalkhwar. 

Bar Kand ... »» 120 Maliks Syad Khan, Mahamad Hasen. Situated in the west 


of Akazai territory, about 4} miles from crest of moun- 
tain, is close to and immediately above Kaz Kand; 
both villages lie on a cultivated plateau on the north bank 
of Shalkhwar. : 

Kaz Kaud... +. 120 Maliks Zarif Khan and Azad Khan. Painda Khel village, 
close below Barbhand. Zarif Khan is the most deter- 
mined enemy to Government on the whole Black 
Mountain, and is constantly engaged in organising 
raids and fomenting disturbance on the border. 

Darbanai ... «.» 63 Maliks Dad Khan, Mahamad Khan, and Kala Khan. 
Situated at the foot of the Palwari spur, about 1) 
mile from Indus; belongs to the Barat Khel. 
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Siirmal ... .. 23 Malik Shahzada. 

Laiad a .. 40 Malik Sh&hbakht. Situated north of Shilkhwar, about 
2 or 3 miles from Indus. 

Bakianab ... ... 80 Malik Mir Bakht, near the Indus and close to and on 
south of bank of Shalkhwar. 

DalidrSi... ... 930 Malik Adil Painda Khél, between Kand and the Indus. 

Miira oF .. 980 Galai. 

Bimbal sg. .» 120 Maliks Darya Khan, Hasan Khan, Bar&t Khel, a larger 
village on bank of Indus. 

Bilianai... ... 100 Maliks Abi] Hasan and Nani Bardt Khel, close to the 
above, in open fields on the bank of the Indus. 

Banda os .. 36 Abdila Malik. 

Badar ove ene 

rl ate * a Situated on the south side of the Shalkhwar watercourse. 

Naranj 

Sokar, 

Char. 

Sakhai. 


The approaches to the Akazai territory are as follows (ede Black 
Mountain) :— 

lst.—From the south passing through Hasanzai territory from Vinja Gali, 
vid Kohanai and Karun (Hasanzai villages), and across Shalkhwar to Kand. 

2nd.—Also from the south from Kabhi Gali vid Kob&nai and Sérdai. 

3rd.—From Barchar ha Chapra vid Daré. 

4¢h.—From Doda Peak, vid the Kand ka Dana and the Palwari spur, down 
towards the Indus. 

Of the above, the first descends by an easy spur towards the Hasanzai 
hamlet of Aba. 

At a point below Aba the road turns north and descends, crossing a 
stream called the Silai Khwar (which rises below Akhtn Baba peak), 
and runs on to Kérdr, and then by Sra and Kohanai to Shalkhwar, which 
it crosses, and ascends to Kand. The road is easy throughout, and the 
two ravines are easily croesed. Covering parties along the heighte would be 
tequired to protect the passage of troops. Distance from Pinja Gali 
to Kand, about nine miles in all. 

Two routes descend the west face of the mountain from Kahi Gali; 
one of them runs along the south face of the Kanrarai spur (which 
descends the west face of the mountain from the Jabai peak), and leads 
to Marhata, on the south bank of the Shalkhwar. It is steep and bad; even 
foot passengers get along with difficulty. The other passes along the north 
face of the Banjal spur, which runs downward from Akhtio Baba peak, leads 
past Sérai (Hasanzai village), and on by Mirabad and Kohanal (Hasanzai 
villages), crosses the Shalkhwar, and so onto Kand. The distance from 
Kahi Gali to Kand is about seven miles, the road being passable 
throughout ite length for men and lightly laden mules, but it is commanded 
by the heights and ridges through which it winds, and which are within 
a matchlock range of it. The crossing of the Shalkbhwar is steep and 
: oe and rice cultivation occurs in the bed of the stream, the road running 

rouga it. 

The third road passes down west from Chapar by the Piwach péza, and leads 
past the Syad village of Dari to the head of the Shalkhwar, thence down the 
nght bank past Biran, Toram, and Sokar to Kand. Total distance Chapra to 
Kand, about 44 miles. The road is fair throughout for both men and 
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mules: passes through dense forest on its upper part, and more open 
ground near the villages. The fourth route passes from the summit 
of the Dada peak across the south face of Machai, and then with aslight 
ascent to the head of Kand ka Dana, along the crest of which the road runs, 
until it descends on Kand by an easy spur. The distance is about 6} to 7 
miles. The road along the crest from Chapra or Chita Batr to Doda is easy ; 
it runs through forest, but offers no good point for an enemy to stand. 
Doda to Kand ka Dana ‘is a little steep, but easy and open. From Kand 
ka Dana the Palwari or Darbanai spur is described as steep and rugged, but 
infantry can get on well, and the final descent on Kand is easy and open, 
but impassable for mules. 

Kand once reached, the heart of the Akazai country may be considered 
gained. The descent from thence to the Indus villages is steep and difficult 
in places, but with the aid of Sappers in the worst spots mules could easily 
be got along. The chief difficulty in operating so low on the west face 
of the Black Mountain consists in the great distance which would intervene 
between the force which had descended and its covering parties on the 
crest, the interval being broken by deep rocky spurs, deep ravines, and thick 
forest. 

The Akazais have only in the last few years begun to give trouble. They 
have little concern with the Tanaolis, and in the campaign against the 
Hasanzais in 1852 they afforded them but little assistance, and did not 
appear openly against us during the Ambéla campaign. On the 30th July 
1868, however, a party of Akazai joined with Chagharzais, etc., and attacked 
the Oghi Thana in Agror. They appear to have been chiefly incited to break 
with us by the insidious counsel of Ata Mahamad Khan, who represented 
that the location of a Thana at Agror was but the forerunner of their 
independent village Shahtat being assessed lightly like all the Agror villages. 
The principal bold we have over this tribe is twofold: the power to attack 
them and the knowledge we have gained of the valuable and accessible 
rice, wheat, and other crops reared by them in the Tikri valley ; they hold 
one or two entire villages there, and shares in several others, all acquired by 
Pathan encroachment on the unwarlike Swatis, 

The occupation of the village of Shahtat by the Akazais was one of Ata 
Mahamad Khan’s grievances, and formed one of the many anomalies in the 
management of the Agror province. In July 1869 the Akazais and others 
came down and burnt the villages of Barchar and Gildheri, and in August 
of the same year they again attacked the village of Jaskot. In consequence 
of this outrage, Colonel Rothney, on the 8th October 1869, surprised and, 
destroyed the village of Shahtat, which had been used as a rendezvous by 
the raiders. 

On the restoration of Ata Mahamad Khan, the Agror chief, the 
Akazais hoped to be admitted to a share in his prosperity, and these hopes 
were in all probability encouraged by Ata Mahamad Khan. The decided 
action of the Government, however, in absolutely refusing to permit them 
to re-build and re-inhabit Sbahtat, proved to them that their expecta- 
tions were never to be realized; while the evident fear which Ata 
Mahamad Khan had of them encouraged them to commit raids in British 
territory. 

The first hostile action was taken by another, though a friendly tribe,— 
Firoz Khan, one of the chiefs of the Hasanzais, attacking several of the 
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Agror villages. The demonstration was, however, premature, and com- 
pletely failed. 

On the 4th June a body of Akazais, about 180 in number, came down 
in two parties and attacked and partially burnt the hamlets of Ali Khan, 
Gialderi, and Bholu, the inhabitants making no proper resistance. After 
this they advanced againet a larger village named Jaskot, but, finding the 
place strongly garrisoned, refrained from attacking it. When they com- 
menced to retreat, they were at once pursued by the people of Agror, 
headed by two cousins of the Khan, and the Akazais in their retreat lost 
several men killed and wounded. 

The raid was the act of the Akazais alone, and did not appear to excite 
the sympathy of the neighbouring tribes. Matters were, however, com- 
plicated by the Khan of Agror, without any authonity, and indeed in direct 
opposition to the reiterated orders of Government, sending 300 men across 
the border to attack a small village called Ali Khan, in the Tikr1 country, 
which the Akazais held on a sort of service-tenure, as they formerly held 
Shahtat. This village, together with two hamlete belonging to it, the 
Khan burnt, and returned to Agror without loss. 

During 1872, and up to the present time, the Akazais still continue to 
cause annoyance on the Agror border. The tribe is, however, small and un- 
important, and since the burning of their villages and their final expulsion 
from the immediate neighbourhood of the border in 1869, they have only 
enjoyed comparative immunity from punishment by reason of their position 
in the Black Mountain, which is difficult of approach and hardly worth the 
trouble of attacking. In March 1871 the Akazais attempted to re-occupy 
Shahtat, and Momit Shah, one of the ex-Maliks of the village, with about 40 
of his clansmen, commenced to rebuild the houses. They were not, how- 
ever, prepared to hold possession by force, and on being told that the 
Government would on no account permit the re-occupation of the village, 
and that the orders for its confiscation were in full force, they abandoned 
their design. (Unwin, Wace, Rothney, Panjab Reports, Core, Taylor, 
Mucgregor.) 

AKHOR— 

A village in a valley of the Adam Khél hills, lying to the west of the road in 
the Kohat Pass, six miles south-west from Fort Mackeson, and sixteen miles 
from Kohat. It belongs to the Hasn Khel Afridis. The divisions of this village 
are—1, Bolaki Khel, sub-divided into Barkila-Kizkila ; 2, Gadia Khél, sub- 
divided into Amr Khél, Raza Khbél Dalil Khél Tandi Khél, Kami Khel; 
3, Pirwal Khel, sub-divided into Sbamal and Shahbaz. It can turn out 
290 fighting men, and has one good well inside the village and two tanks. 
It is commanded by the hills to the west, or, as Edwardes says, behind it, 
and 13 casily open to attack from the PéshSwar side. It was to have been 
destroyed by a force from PéshaSwar on 24th November 1853, as a diversion 
to Major Coke’s operation of crowning the Kohat Kotal, but the Afridis 
gave in. 

The following extract from Major Edwardes’ programme for the attack 
of Akhor iv 1853 may prove useful :— 

“Our attack will then be at daylight, thus :—Start (from Matani) at 4 4. a, 
“Whole force, consisting of Infantry from camp 900, Hodson’s Guides 350, 
“Cavalry, two troops, Artillery, six 9-pounders, six mountain train guns, 
“‘Sappers and Miners, goes to Kotkai. One troop of Cavalry and 100 In- 
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“ fantry will there form a reserve with the Sappers and Miners and material, 
“The heights, right and left, to be then crowned with 200 Gorkhas each, 
the six 9-pounders sweeping over both open stations and down the pass ; 
‘400 Infantry, advancing in Light Infantry order, will then form the 
“ advance and open the pass, pushing up the hill behind Akhér, crowning and 
“ holding it until the village is destroyed. One-half mountain train to be 
‘‘ attached to the advance. The centre of 300 Infantry, with the other half of 
‘ mountain train following up the advance, will attack and take the village 
‘of Akhor ; after which, the Commanding Officer having seen that all 
“his surrounding posts are completely arranged for keeping off the enemy, 
“the Sappers and Miners and materials will be removed down from 
“‘ Kotkai to destroy the village and walls. A troop of Cavalry will advance 
“for observation a little way up the pass. After destruction of village, 
“ the force to return in inverse order of advance.” 

Brigadier-General Stewart also threatened it during Colonel Keyes’ 
Bazoti raid in March 1869. The troops which accompanied General Stewart 
were, 2 guns Royal Horse Artillery, 3 troops 19th Bengal Cavalry, 200 36th 
Regiment, 1 company Sappers and Miners, 19th Native Infantry, and 5 
companies 3rd Native Infantry. The Akhdr people were averse to this 
force going into their country, but they were not in a position to oppose 
it, and therefore acquiesced. General Stewart distinctly declined to 
commit his troops to the attempt which it had been proposed he should 
make, viz., to penetrate to the Otman Khél country by the Akhor Pass, 
and unite with Colonel Keyes ; accordingly he confined himself to gaining 
the attention of the tribes on the Péshiwar side. General Stewart found 
the defile leading to the pass, which it had been proposed he should cross 
to the Htman Khel country, at least six miles in length, very strong, and 
edged with precipitous isolated hills. The country too was most difficult 
to operate in, because a force could not move in it in presence of an enemy 
without crowning the commanding heights on each side, and this would 
necessarily be a very slow and harassing process. He therefore considered 
it very fortunate that he declined to promise active co-operation, as the 
distance to be traversed is greater than was supposed, and the country is far 
more difficult than was represented. General Stewart placed detachments 
in front of Ghari Jani and Bara Fort with the view of keeping the Basi 
Khél at home. (Agha Khdn, Edwardes, Cote, Turner, Cavagnari, Stewart.) 

AKHEL— 
A section of the Orakz&i tribe, who inhabit the Samana range north of 
the village of Kai, in Miranzai, and between the Ali Khel and Rabia Khél. 
Their principal village is Karapa, in which each of the sections have equal 
shares. They number about 500 fighting men, and are Gar in politics, 
and supporters and friends of Kai. 

Mahamad Amin says :—‘ Their sections are Sirki, Mahdumalik, Dulak, 
“‘Mirzada, Timuli, Ahmad Shere, Masan, and Alimast. They are quite 
“ dependent on us, and their settlements on the south of Samana are open to 
‘attack. They come as dependants to our villages.” 

Cavagnari says :—“ They are said to be descended from Adizat Tajak by 
“his wife Aktja Akhi, who had three sons, Miskin, Manlak, Peandeb. 
“ Miskin had sons, Ali and Mawah, and Manlak’s sons were Sultan and 
“another, from whom spring Syad, Hindki, Dilak, Shimali, Humar ; of whom 
“ Dilak and Shimali have given their names to sections, the descendants of 
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“the others live with them. The Peandeh’s descendants are found amongst 
“the Shimali.” 

Sirki, the founder of the Sirk1 Khél, was a Vazir who fled to the Akhél ; 
their sections are Anwar, Bora, Dost, Zareh, Madu, Shahdil, Ramkali, 
Buda. They number 500 or 600 fighting men. About one-fourth of the 
Akhél cultivation is irrigated from springs, and the Kojakai or Khoja Khidr 
stream. 

Their principal headmen are Mada and Mizaéda. They are managed 
through the headmen of Nariéb, Darsamand, and Thal. In the winter 
they cultivate in Miranzai. Half of Chapart is theirs. 

This tribe gave a good deal of trouble before the Rabia Khél expedition 
brought them to their senses. One of the worst of their raids was on the 
village of Balyamin, in Miranzai, on the 15th April 1855, when they 
carried off 156 cattle. 

In the beginning of July 1868, a party of the Akhel section, 200 
strong, attacked the village of Chapari in British territory in consequence of 
a dispute between some Akhél cultivators and the proprietor of the village. 
The Deputy Commissioner, Captain Cavagnari, at once arrested al] the 
members of the Akbél tribe in the Kohat district, and proceeded with some 
Miranza&i levies to Chapari, when he summoned the Akhél council, 
and atter enquiring into the case, imposed a fine on the tribe and insisted 
on three houses in Chapari, the property of Akhél settlers, and a tower 
and two houses in the Akhél hills being publicly burnt to the ground 
as a punishment for their violation of British territory, ordering besides 
that the Akbél settlers should give security for good conduct. The 
conditions after some demur were complied with in full, after which 
the Deputy Commissioner imposed a fine upon one of the headmen of 
Chapari who had been the cause of the ill-feeling between the villagers 
and the Akhél settlers—(Coke, Cavagnari, Plowden, Mahomed Ameen, 
Macgregor). 

AKO KHEL— 
A sub-division of the Razr division of the plain Yaeafz&is in the 
Péshawar District, who own the village of Smaila. Their bandas are Dhobién, 
Sara China, Mirazi, Khésha, Bazargai, Daolat Rok&nia, Nazar, Saroderai. 
(Bellew). 

AKORA— 
A small town in the Khatak division, Péshawar district, half a mile 
from the right bank of the Kabal river, 1] miles from Atak and 34 miles from 
Péshawar. It is built of white stone with mud cement. It has a stone square, 
the walls of which are closely pierced with loopholes. It has a good bazaar 
and encamping-ground, with abundance of grass and forage for cattle. 
There is a table-land of the finest mould near the village, which is irrigated 
by several Persian wheels. It is the chief place of the Northern Khataks, 
who are hence better known by the name of the Akora Khataks. (Z. 
Moorcroft, Hough, H. B. Lumsden.) 

AKOR KHEL— 
A section of the Khatak tribe, being that of the chiefs of Akora and 
Tiri. They are descended from Tari, having sprung from a grandson 
of his called “ Ano,” from whom this section was formerly known as the 
“Anokhel.” They were called Akor Khel from “ Malik Akér Khan,” the 
representative of the section in the time of Akbar,” about 300 years ago. 
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He was o man of great influence and power, and was esteemed by the 
Emperor. 

The chiefs of this section from the time of Ano have been :— 

1, Ano Khan; 2, Bati Khan; 38, Hoti Khao; 4, Shekh Ali Khan; 
5, Hassan Khan; 6, Utman Khan; 7, Chanja Khan; 8, Uria Khan. 

9. Akor Khan Malik lived in the time of Akbar, and was slain by the 
Khataks at Pir Sabak. 

10. Yahia Khan. 

11. Shahbaz Khan. Slain by a stone in an attack on Kamalzai. 

12. Kbushal Beg Khan, Lived in the reigns of Shah Jahan and 
Aurangzeb. With the Emperor’s permission he kept up 500 horse and 1,000 
foot, and accompanied an expedition against Ajmir with the imperial army. 
Was imprisoned by Aurungzeb. His brother Jamal Khan was the ancestor 
of the Fakir Khel Khataks. 

18. Mahamad Ashraf Khan. 

14. Mnahamad Afzal Khan. 

15. Sadtla Khan, lived in Tiri, his brother Mahamad Ali Khan re- 
siding in Akdra. They quarrelled, and Sadiila Khan was killed by his 
nephew Lashkar Khan, son of Mahamad Ali Khan. 

Sadala Khan had 4 sons, viz.— 

1, Sadat Mand Kban; 2, Khtishal Khan; 3, Jafar Khan; 4, Shabaz 
Khan. 

Ahmad Shah Darani established Sadat Mand Khan in Akéra and 
Khishal Khan in Tiri. Sadat Mand did good service to the Dtranis, and 
received from Timdar Shah the complimentary title of Sarfaraz, and was 
afterwards known as Sarfaraz Khan. 
oe Tiri chief comes from the 2nd son of Sadtila Khan, viz. Khiishal 

an. 

16. Khashal Khan. Slain at Hasan Abdal, fighting a Marhata army. 

17. Shabaz Khan, surnamed “Sirdar,’”’ younger brother of Khtshal 
Khan. On death of Sarfaraz Khan he gave up all claim to Akora. 

18. Nazir Ali Khan. 

19. Khusha) Khan. 

20. Khoja Mahamad Khan. The present Nawab of Tiri. 

The chiefs of Akorkel at Akora since Sarfaraz Khan are :-— 

Sadat Mand Khan, surnamed Sarfaréz Khan by Timar Shah Diréni. 

Asaf Khan, expelled by his nephew Firoz Khan, 

Firoz Khan. ; 

Abbas Khan, poisoned in Péshawar by Yar Mahamad Khan, Barakzai. 

Najib Khan, son of Asaf Khan, expelled by the Sikhs, and slain by the 
grandson of Firéz Khan. 

Mahamad Afzal Khan, son of Najib Khan, and the murderer of Khawez 
Khan, brother of Abbas Khan, who was son of Firdz Khan. Mahamad 
Afzal Khan was the Rais when Péshawar fell to the British. (/0ss.) 

AKOZAI 
A grand division of the Yasafzai clan, comprising the Baizais and Khwa- 
zozais (g. v.), who inhabit the Swat valley. The Akozais are estimated to 
number 90,000 souls. (Bedlew.) 

ALADHER— 
A village in the Péshawar district, on the right bank of the Indus, three 
miles above junction of Kabal river, in the division Bolak, and south of the 
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Maira. Between this village and Bazar, on the right bank, and Kara Khel 
on the left, the Indus is said to be sometimes fordable in the mouth of 
January, but there is no certainty about it. There are two branches to crose, 
and the water does not reach above the breast. It is called Attadéyr io 
Walker’s map. (Leech.) 
ALAHDAND—Lat. 34° 38', Lone, 72°. Elev. 

A village in the Swat valley, Yaghist&n, 14 mile from the left bank of the 
river, about equi-distant from the Mor& and Malakand passes into that 
valley. It is important as being the residence of Sherdil Khan, the chief 
of the Ranizai branch of the Yiisafzai clan, one of the two most powerful 
chiefs of Swat. 

Outside Allahdand is a small fort, which would, in case of need, hold 100 
men. The duties on all merchandise coming by the Shahkot and Malakand 
passes are levied here; they consist of Re. 1 on each load of cotton, 8 annas 
on a load of ghi or grain, and Re. 1 on 12 loads of salt. It has 300 houses, 
built of stone and mud. (Raverty, Lumsden, Beckett.) 

ALADADANY’.— 
A village on the Lagari border, Dera Ghazi Khan, situated on a command- 
ing position on the right bank of the Choti and Nangar ravines, just at 
their junction. It is inhabited by Lagaris of the Aladanj section, and is a 
most picturesque site. It has a tower of fair dimensions. Should the 
Hadianis become ,troublesome, it might be advisable to place a post in 
front of this village. (Macgregor.) 
ALAHY— 

A valley situated to the north of Hazara, and draining to the Indus, 
nearly opposite Ghorband. Nothing hardly is known of it. It has never 
been visited by any European, but Colonel Johnstone, of the Survey, saw 
into the end of the valley from a peak over Bogarmang. It has an average 
length of 20 and a breadth of about 10 miles. A high range, known as 
“* Andrak,” bounds it towards the Indus or west end, and another range, 
called ‘‘ Shamsher,”’ bounds it on the east, also on the north, and divides it 
‘from Kohistén. Its elevation above the sea level must be on an average 
from 500 to 1,000 feet higher than Nandibar and Tikari, or from 5,500 
to 6,000 feet. Itis highly cultivated, and abounds in water to points 
high up the slopes; unlike the other Swati valleys, it is not wanting 
in trees; forests of fir clothe the higher ranges, but nothing is said 
of the existence of deodar. At the eastern extremity are some high plateaux 
covered with as fine grazing as the hillsof Khagan. The tract is called 
“Chor,” and is a source of constant feuds between the Alahiwals and 
their northern neighbours and Kohistanis. 

The inhabitants are Swatis, and are an ill-conditioned lot. They were 
engaged in the attack in August 1868 on a survey party under Mr. G. B. 
Scott in Bogarmang. It .was first proposed to punish them for this 
insult, and the Dabrai Gali pass, leading from Nandibar to Azahi, was 
reconnoitred and reported easy by Major C. C. Johnson, Assistant Quarter 
Master General; but before the intention was carried out, General Wilde 
and Major Pollock, the chief military aud civil authorities with the 
Hazara Field Force, “arrived at the conclusion that it was neither expedient, 
necessary, nor desirable to extend the military operations.” The Alahiwale 
are in the babit of frequenting Britig h territory, coming either by Bogar- 
mang or Nandibar, and are tv be fo und at the village of Bafa, as well as 
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at Mansera and Abbottabad. I had no time to collect information of this 
valley, but there would be little difficulty in doing so, and as it has been 
more than once proposed to annex it, it may be thought advisable that this 
omission should be rectified. (Johnson, Johnstone, Scott, Macgregor.) 
ALAMGUZAR— 

A village in the Bara valley, 4 miles south-west of Bara fort, on the left 
bank of the river. It has three divisions, in each of which there are two 
towers. It is inhabited by Sipah Afridis. It was burnt by a force 
under the command of Colonel Craigie in 1855 without much resistance. 
(James. . 


ALAMSHAH KHEL— 


A small village in Maorat, Bani district, about half a mile from Bigu 
Khel, and 6% miles south-south east of: Laki. There are 106 houses in the 
village, which is dependent on the Gambila, seven miles distant, for its 
water. The inhabitants are Maorats. (Norman.) 

ALIANI—Lat. 30° 58’ 32”; Tong. 70° 52' 6” Elev. 507 feet. 
A village in the south-west of the Dera Ghazi district, inbabited by 
Aliani Lagaris. 

ALI KHAN KUH— 
A watering place on the Rajanpur frontier, in the Hindani ravine, about 
one mile above, where it joins the Zang1. Water is procured from four or five 
wells, and is good and fairly plentiful; any amount can be got by digging, 
it being found at six feet from the surface. It is a favourite and well 
known watering place. The left bank of the Hindani is here high and 
scarped, to the right it is open. The Hindani below this spot is often 
spoken of as the Ali Kahan. A few yards below this spot the Hindani is 
joined by the Sart Nala. (Davidson.) 

ALI KHEL— 
A section of the Orakzais. They are said to be an offshoot of the 
Yasafzais. Their sections are—I, Sker Khel. II, Khoja Hawas Khel. III, 
Ham] Khan Khel. IV, Nasrat Khel. V, Zorkari. VI, Zankah. They 
number 8,000 fighting men, and live in the Mastura Dara of Tivd, 
between the Ali Sherzai and Akhel, Their villages are Zukhtan, Mas- 
tola, Yiisaf Khel, Sterkala, Dangah, Gandi, Taloda, Godah, Daraikhpa, 
Baliana, Serakhwa, Gal, Kotak, Giindamala, Spimana, Zinakhpa, Sikan- 
dro, Targhu, Landakhpa, Tajaka. They are said to have no less than 
600 separate villages, varying from 2 and 8, to 80 or 40 houses, each walled 
with its own tower. The winter settlements are on the north slopes of the 
Samana and in Khankai. Their subsistence is impossible without our 
sufferance ; their own country produces nothing, and they come in the winter 
into the Borakha glen in Kohat. They are Gar in politics. They gave % 
good deal of trouble during the first yeare of our rule, The principal 
villages of lower Miranzai are responsible for this tribe while grazing 10 
British territory during the cold weather. 

Their principal men are Mahamad Amin and Naimula. They are man- 

aged easily, though the headmen of the Gar faction in Miranzai. Sbenaor!, 


a village in British territory, belongs to them. (Cavagnari, Plowden, Coke, 
Mahamad Amin.) 


ALI KHEL— 


ae of Povindas. They are a poor branch of the great Ghalzai 
ride, 
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They are sub-divided as follows :— 











1. Tara Khbél* 200 | 1. Nion Ghalal bee 50 | The whole of the Mangai eub- 
Mapua 3, NeksBnae 1» 200} 2, Hasanzal ...| 100] division and the Nekhbi Khel 
J.—Map “3. Umbhar Kbsl®,.. 100 | 3. Pira Khel ... | 100] section, MimGzal, are nome- 
4. Imai Khal «. 60|4 Bhahbdaz Khél «. | 100] dic, the remainder of the ali 
. eee jet 60 a arte. are temindars 
. Charda g to their pov but 
7. Sharans few men can MGord te rade 
op their own account, and 
1, Jand Zal ». 0/1. Khartes they chiefly employ them- 
selves and their cattle in 
2. Stenaral 600 | 1. Btojhal carrying down the merchandise 
3. Zenara of the Sullmin Kbél Porin- 
3. Torab&z Kbin das eroag the Gumal 
Pasa te the Derajat. They are 
3. Uria Kbél ww. 700 {1. Shadi Khén kakils ...j 100} Ghalzais, belng descended 
2. YakOb ka kila .. | 200 | from one Ali, a son of Ghelgai. 
3. Sirdar ka kila | 150} They, in conjanction qith the 
4. Sber Mahamad wie 70 | Aka XKbBls, another 
6. Torabaz ka kila «| 180 ¢ bomadic section of the - hal; 
eais, pay so ng zr 0 
M.—MamOsal ...4 4 Gaagzat ve 900 | 1. Amfr Khao Ra. S6tc the British Govern- 
j 2 Ata Mabamad Kbi&n ment for the privilege of 
pass their cattle in the 
ank aqes, where they usual! 
pitch thelr camp in the col 
weatiler, and add to their small 
stores by working as labourers 
in the district, 
3. Sikandar Khin The Sardal section of the 
MémOsals do not bring their 
5. MamGzal . | 1. Lokbmao «| 60 | (amilies into the Deraj&t, but 
2. Pateh Khén «| 100} send them with safficient 
3. Saja Mozaj - | 200 | eacort into the Wanhs valley 
4. Nawlb Khan .. | 200] io Vasiristan, where the 
6. Gulbaz «| 100 ce their sheep along wit 
6. Sher Mahamad oo» | 150 o Nasar and Deotani Povin- 
das, who frequent that valley, 
7. Shadi Khao .. | 900 | They dwell in Zuarmat. 
Nehbdhi Kbéale .., . | 1. Saedal | 100 
ML—Maist .. aie Maist Malet ... | 1,000 | About 90 miles from Ghazni, 18 
from Dandb, 8 from Mish 
Khel. 
4 
1V.—leef Khel, leaf Khel noes “Whee leaf Khél «+ | 400 | 3 miles from Mish Khel. 
V.—Majeh Khal ... we oa. | 2. Keranda 
3. Niza Mahamad 
3. Yokhano Sher 
4. Sursbor 
6. Khézimall 
1. Lar Sher «| $00 
2. Bar Sher. .. | 200 











* These clans are nomadic. 


Some few trade on their own account, but the majority hire out their camels 
to the Sulimai Khel (with whom they travel) at the rate of Rs. 6 to 5-8 a 
ry oo Khorasan to the Daman, a camel load being about 34 maunds. 
orman. 
ALI MAHAMAD KHEL—Lat. 82° 33'N.; Long. 69° 51’. 
A village in Vaziristan, Yaghistan, situated on the right bank of the Bade 
Algad, inhabited by the Langax Khél, Manzai, Alizai, Mahsad, Vaziris. It is 
two miles to the north-west of KanigQram, and can turn out about 100 
fighting men ; supplies and water scarce ; there are no shops. (Norman.) 
ALIPEZA— 
A pass leading from the Siidam valley, Yasafzai, Péshawar district, to 
Buncr. It lies between the Baroch and Malandari passes, and starts 
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from Rfstam via Balanger, and entering the hills between Bardch and 
Malandari, goes straight to Kai in Salarzai Buner. (Lockwood.) 
ALI SHER KHEL— 
A section of the Gadaizai, [liaszai, Yiisafzai clan, who inhabit Biner, 
The villages of these Ali Shér Khél are Ghazi Khanai and Sultan Wais. 
(James.) 
ALI SHER KHEL— 
A section of the NurizaI—IJliaszai—Ydsafzai clan, who inhabit Baner. 
The villages of the Ali Shér Khél are Bar Kala, China Derai, Kitma, 
Ambela Kand Koi, Maskiptr. Their sub-divisions are—Babakar Khél, 
Miro Khél, Ktinzai Khél. (James, Lockwood.) 
ALISHERZAI— 
A section of the Lashkarzai Orakzai, who inhabit the extreme west corner 
of the Orakzai country between the Mamizai and Karam, and the nght 
bank of the Ghurbin river, the Simana range, and the Zawa Ghar. They 
have two sections—Sweri, Pitao. The former have settlements on the north 
slopes of Samana, the water-shed of which is the boundary between them 
and the Zaimakht. They are separated from the Mamtzai by the Khankai 
Toi ; at Zawaghar a spur runs south and separates the Pitao from the Maha- 
madzai, Zaemtkh; to and from this point they extend to the Karam. The Pitao 
villages are—Shamokhel, Marghan, Ktram, Jatang, Sada, Tinda Zalpak, 
Lora Mela, Mir Bagh. The Sweri possess a cluster of villages called 
Manjan, and some othersmall ones. They are at feud with the Taris, Ali 
Khéls, and Mamuzai, and are friends with Zaemikht. They number 
3,000. Both sections are friendly to the British. They have 40 sowars 
stationed at Sadaden, in Ktram, on account of a feud with the Turis. 
__ In 1858 the Sweri section applied for a settlement of past offences, and 
Jwabib Shab, a Mian of Nariab, was taken as security for their good be- 
haviour; but in 1860, on account of various acts of petty theft, they were 
again excluded from British territory. The Pitao have not yet had a 
settlement. In 1867 the Sweri sent a deputation to the Deputy Com- 
missioner asking for settlement, but they were informed, unless both 
sections submitted and entered jointly into arrangements for future good 
behaviour, none could be made, and the security of the Zaemikht would be 
taken as a guarantee. In February 1870 a large caravan of Alisherzai 
were seized near Kohat, in consequence of which they sent in a ‘jitga’ 
begging for a settlement. On the 23rd March the representatives of both 
Sweriand Pitao arrived at Kohat and agreed to pay Rs. 1,100 for past offences 
_and to behave well in future, the headmen of Torawari being their securities. 
They come to our territory to trade and fetch cotton, but are not dependent 
onus. The roads to their country are through the Ali Khél, Akhel, and 
Zaemiikht, but none lead direct. They are Sanis, and Samal in politics, and 
are friends with the villages of Kai and Térawari in Miranzai. Coke 
says they only number 1,000 fighting men. (Agha Abbdss, Coke, Cavagnari, 
Plowden, Badshah, Mahamad Amin.) 
ALIZAI— 
A clan of Kakars, said to number 10,000 fighting men, under a chief named 
Dost Mabamad. ‘These numbers are, however, probably very greatly exagger- 
ated. Large numbers of this tribe come down to Déra Ghazi Khan in the 
winter to labour as wood and grass-cutters and road makers. They are a0 
agricultural and pastoral clan; and are peaceably inclined. (Davidsou.) 
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ALIZAI— 
A section of the MahsQd Vaziris. See Mahsids. 


ALIZAI— 
A village in Samalzai, Kohét district, situated in the plain ten miles west of 
Kohat, under the Starghar hill, and just below the Alizai Kotal. It has 140 
houses and a population of 645 souls, of whom 199 are adult males, 13 Hin- 
das, 24 weavers, 8 potters, 5 cotton dressers. Its sections are, according to 
Plowden, Shinwari, Matani, Hindki, Sarki Khel, Mahesar Khel, and 
Khoja Mahamad Khel, but as given to me they were, Khadizai, Dari Khel, 
aud Alizai. The inhabitants are all Bangash. The water-supply is plentiful 
from the Toi of Kohah and Chili spring, also from wells, and the village 
has much irrigated land. A high blank wall forms the exterior of the 
village all round. It was owing to one Fateh Khb&n claiming some of the 
land of this village, and his claim being thrown out in the court of the 
Deputy Commissioner, Kohat, that the Daol&tzai complication of 1868 arose. 
The position of this village is very beautiful, being situated on a lovely 
emerald plain, embosomed in fine trees, and with grand rugged hills above. 
A magnificent pipal tree in the centre of the village marks its site a long 
way off. The direct road to Kohat from this village goes through the Busti 
Tang. (4ghd Abéds, Coke, Cavagnari, Plowden, Macgregor.) 

ALIZAI— 
A pass which leads from the village of Alizai, in the Kohat district, over 
the Starghar hill to the Sipah Orakzai country. Cavagnari saye—“The 
“road goes from Morad ki garhi, and lies over low undulating ranges for two 
“miles. Mules and elephants can ascend it, but in a few places it is necessary 
“for a horseman to dismount. From the crest the descent is easy.” From 
the view I got of the ascent from Alizai with a powerful glass, I am 
inclined to think it is anything but easy. (Cavagnari, Macgregor.) 

ALIZAI— 
A division of the Utman Khél tribe of Peshawar, which see. (Turner.) 

ALU— 
A village in Lonkhwar, Ydsafzai, situated on the nght bank of the Kalpan1 
ravine, midway (five miles) between Lunkhér and Kai. It contains 100 
houses, of which 20 are inhabited by Jarjan Khéls, 40 by Mata Khéls, and 40 
by Rera Khéls. It is connected by good roads with both the above villages. 
Its lands are all ‘lalmi’. The ravine which supplies it with water is about 
60 yards wide and 40 feet deep. The inhabitants are Khataks. There is 
a shrine of Mia Sharifhere. (H. B. Lumsden, Lockwood.) 

AMA KHEL— 
A village in Tank, Dera Ishmai] Khan district, 47 miles south of Bana, 
and about six miles from the south entrance of the Bain Dara. There 
is a force of police, a small mud enclosure with a keep, and a rest-house 
for travellers here. It is four miles from the frontier post of Mul&za1. 
The post was established by Major Reynell Taylor for the protection of the 
Malazai pass from Maorat to Tank, which was unsafe. (Zaylor.) 

AMAN KOT— 
A village of 16 houses in the Ishmailz&i division, Yasafzai, Péshawar, 
situated on the top of the Gart hill, above Sarkhawi. It is supplied with 
water from springs on the hill and from an old Buddhist well in the village. 
This village is on the Bénér border, on the northern side of a good pass 
into that country, which is good for camels and bullocks. (H. B. Lumsden.) 
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AMAN KOT— 
A village in the Giirgiri valley of Tiri, in the Khatak hills, Kobat district, 
situated amid ravines ten miles west of Tiri. There are roads thence to 
Thal, Bahadur Khel, Hangii, and Tiri. (Macgregor.) 

AMAN KOT— . | 
A village of 10 houses in the Mahmtdzai division, Yasafzai, Peshawar 
district, situated on the side of a hill on the Khada Khél boundary, which 
forms the south side of the Daran pass, leading to the villages of Bagh 
and Chinglaéi in that country. It is badly supplied with water from a 
spring in the hill, which sometimes becomes dry. Aman Kot is four miles 
north-east of Sheva. The country to the east of the village, along the foot 
of the hills, is much intersected by ravines. (H. B. Lumsden.) 

AMAZAI— 
A section of the Osmanzai clan of Yiisafzais. About half of it is settled 
within, and the rest beyond the British border. It has two divisions,—1, 
Daolatzsi; 2, Ishmailzai. Within British territory the Daolatzai inhabit 
the Sidam valley, and their chief villages are Chargolai and Ristam. 
The Ishmailzai occupy a strip of country in the sub-division of Yasafzai, 
Péshawar district, south of the Karamar range, and on the road from 
Mardan, east. Their chief village is Kaptir-da-garhi. The Am§&zai beyond 
the border are divided into—1, Syad Khél; 2, Mobarak Khél. 

The boundaries of the Am4azai beyond the British border meet that of the 
Jadins at Birgali, a little to the north-east of Ghabasni. A small stream, 
which falls into the Indus at Ashra, divides the two tribes on the north and 
south; while to the east the village of Shérbasti, nominally under Tanawal 
management, forms the boundary of the Am4zai and Tanawalis in that 

uarter. The Amazai border continues parallel with the course of the river 
rom opposite Birgali to Bhetgali, including the village of Partsa in its course. 
At Bhetgali it meets the Mada Khél boundary, and thence takes a north-west 
direction to the main north spur of Mababan; it runs down this to 
the Barandoh river, and then follows that river to the point where the 
north spur of the Sarpatai mountain, which is above Nagri, hits it; 
afterwards it follows the crest of the main ridge, nearly due south 
of Malka, and then runs back slanting south-east to Birgali. A large 
proportion of the inhabitants of Chamla (q. v.) are Amaziis. 

The Am§azai country is divided into two districts by a northern spur 
from the Mahaban. All the villages lying to the east of this spur, and 
between it and the Indus, are called Pitao Am&zai, and all to the west 
Sorai Amazai. The first belongs to the Syad Khél, and the second to 
both sections. 

The Pitao villages are—Betgali 50 houses, Parosa 10 (Syads), Degra 
50, Bela 60, Sherga 25, Charwai 120, Nara 40, Kalda 80, Kafla60, Tandarai 
10, Charfina 40, Kaprai 50, Maira 50, Shalizara 50, Shingrai 60, Parba 100. 

The Sorai villages are—Mandan 100 Syad Khels, Baikhan 100 (S),* 
Garhu Sarfar§z 15 (S), Laldara 80 S, or Charorai 200 (S), Pakban 25 
(S), Khadar Khan 15 (S), Nagrai 200 Mobarak Khéls, Balsera 20 (M),* 
Langa 20 (M), Kahai 30 (S), Tua 30 of M. or (S), Khanbeg 20 (8), 
Dand 20 (S), Asrappatai 20 (S), Kandar 100 (M), Shahdam 60 (M), 

Rahimpatai 20 (S), Khanptr 40 (M), Asghar 50 (M), Langar 50 (M), 





® S—Byad Khéis. M—Mobarak Khéls. 
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Tarinan 50 (M), Derai 40 (M), Ashrepkell 20, Malka 80, Akhan Khél, 
Derai 50, and Amluk 40. 

The Am&z&i country is narrow and rough, drained by many mountain 
torrents, all of which, except the Ashra stream, drain to the Baranddh, and 
are perennial. It contains about 30 villages, situated along the courses of 
the different hill streams. Charordi is the chief village. The whole of this 
district is well wooded with pines; cultivation is consequently scanty. 
Cattle are plentiful, and ghi is the chief product of the country. 

Lumsden gives the number of Amazéis at 8,000, but this is sarely much 
exaggerated; Bellew says 2,000; and Coxe and Taylor 1,500, which is 
probably the outside. They are considered one of the best fighting clans 
of all the Ydsafzais. The Amé&zais still intermarry and commuuicate with 
their brethren under British rule, but in matters of internal government 
are quite distinct from them. ‘The most influential chief of the Améazé&is 
is Mouza Khén, who resides at Chardréi, and is spoken of as a chief great 
in council and action. In matters affecting the politics of the tribe, in con- 
nection with their neighbours, they side with the Binérwals, the authority of 
whose chiefs they acknowledge after a fashion. The relations of this tribe with 
Amb have generally been of a friendly nature, though there is a party in 
the tribe who were rendered hostile on account of the ill-advised interference 
of the minister of Amb in a dispute regarding the possession of the village 
of Bhetgali. 

The Sorai Am&zai can be reached from British territory, starting from the 
village of Panjman, on the Jadiin border, and going up the Kundal pass by 
Badga (Jadan) to Serai, thence up a tributary to the Kundal river vid 
Damner, Ghazikot (Khidu Khél), and Shigai, over the Jan Mahamad 
Kandao to Ashraf, and then on to Nagrai. The distance from Panjman to 
Nagrai is about 27 miles. This road is well supplied with water, and is 
practicable for laden camels. - ; 

From Amb there are two roads to Sorai Amazai, one vid Kanir, Betgali, 
Sheoriga, Parbih, Kapri, and Thandhari. It is about 18 miles to Thandari, 
and wood and water are plentiful. From Thand&ri there are two roada, to 
Charorai; one over the Mahaban by the Jandargali pass, by Khadar Khan 
and Pakban, distance 16 miles; it is difficult, but unladen cattle can go. 
The other 12 miles, with no villages between, and a difficult road, only used 
by footmen ; wood and water plentiful. 

On the advance of General Chamberlain’s force in October 1863 
againet Malka, which is in the Am&ziai territory, Colonel Taylor, the Com- 
missioner, addressed a proclamation to the chiefs of the tribe, setting forth 
that “the British authorities consider it just that the Amazai should be 
“required to prevent the escape of the Syads and Hindistanis across the 
“ Barandoh. In consideration of the assistance thus given, the Amazai 
“tribe will be looked on as friends of the British; and on the occasion of 
“a force encamping on their lands, care will be taken that no injury be done 
“to crops or villages.” 

Notwithstanding this address, and that Colonel Wilde in his memoran- 
dum considered “it a certainty”’ that they would “offer no opposition 
to the force,” the Am&za3i were among the first to join the Hindisténis and 
Binérwals against Géneral Chamberlain; but receiving more than 
they bargained for in the attack on the ‘ Eagle’s Nest’ on the 26th October, 
most of them returned to their homes. On the Guides entering their 
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territory on their way to see Malka burnt, a party of them, under their 
chief Mouza Khan, “appeared on a hill, with standard and drums, in a most 
threatening manner.”? They were, however, pacified by the Biner chiefs 
and joined Colonel Taylor, and afterwards they burnt Malka with the 

- Binerwals; first, however, making an unsuccessful effort to save a large 
portion of it, on the plea that it had been occupied by men of their tribe. 
This affair has been described by some of those who were there as a “ ticklish 
business,” and it certainly seems risky to send one regiment, but five hundred 
strong, amongst an excitable tribe like this. The gallant reputation 
of the Guides on many a well-contested field, doubtless had its share in 
determining the conduct of the Amazai. The step was taken on the 
suggestion of Major James, who, while allowing that it would have been 
better to have sent a “fully equipped brigade,” declared against the safer 
course because he said such a force could not be equipped in less than 
seven days, and thedelay might cause the enemy to pick up heart again. 
This plea may hold good, supposing that the idea of going to Malka had 
been conceived on the 19th December, the date of Major James’ memo- 
randum; but this was not the case, for, in addition to the fact that the 
original object of the expedition was Malka, I find that Major James was 
in communication with General Garvock on the subject, as early as the 5th 
December, fifteen days before the party was detached. 

On the 11th January 1864, however, the Amazai council, under 
Mouza Khan, came in to Major Coxe at Darband, and “ readily entered 
“into an agreement to exclude the Hindastanis altogether from their limits.” 
(Lumsden, Bellew, Coxe, Taylor, Wilde, James, Lockwood.) 

AMBAR— 
A village containing 150 houses, in Yasafzai, Péshawar district, situated 
seven miles west of Maneri, and near the high uncultivated ridge which runs 
down from Panjpir to the Khatak border. It is supplied with water from 
12 wells. (Lumsden.) 

AMBAHAR— 
A district of the Utman Khél country, on the right bank of the Swat 
river, comprising the south spurs of the Koh-i-Mohr range, and con- 
taining the following villages :—Agra, Zaraména, Shota, Sangar, Ali Shah, 
Bampokh 225, Hota, Shora, Shagey, Jarandgara, Saramena, Ghilzodara, 
Kharkana 60, Rambat, Bakmalshah, Dab 200, Kala 100, Paikhan 100, 
Gaobati 150, Sor Tangai 80, Haidari 100, Spinkamar 80, Kai 80, Char- 
golai 90. 

Turner, in his report on the Utmanzais, says he cannot give any 
further satisfactory particulars regarding this district, but he hoped to 
do so some day—a wish (I believe) he never lived to carry out. Ambahar 
is said to consist of a considerable level valley, well inhabited and irrigated 
by rivulets which drain by a main stream to the Swat river. There 18 
one road to it from Abazai by the Swat river, but it is a mere pathway, 
and the best way of getting to it would be either by the Karapa route from 

Ae or the Alikandi route from Mata Mogal Khel. (Turner, Macgregor.) 
A large village belonging to the Tanaolis, situated on the right bank of the 
Indus, at the end of a long slope of level cultivated ground opposite 
and between Kirbli and Darband. It contains 300 houses, flat-roofed, and 
built of stone and mud. The village is on the south of a ravine, and 
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on the north is a small fortlet of stone containing the Nawab of Amb’s 
house. The position is not a very strong one, but it ie not commanded, 
and is protected to the cast by the river. 

Major Taylor says of Amb—“ It is situated close to the water's edge on a 
narrow strip of land, between a rough chain of hills running parallel to 
“the river and the Indus itself. Fora town in such a country, held by a 
“ chief constantly at feud with his neighbours, it is siogularly unprotected. 
There is no attempt at a wall, not even by joining those of houses and court- 
yards in the external line. There is a small tower in the middle of the 
“town capable of holding 10 or 15 men and a wretched fort, so choked up 
‘with houses inside that it would be impossible for men on alarm to move 
“from one point to another.” ; 

The hereditary territory of the Nawab of Amb is, roughly speaking, a 
square block of territory in the north-west corner of the district. On the 
west the Indus separates it from the independent Pathan country. To its 
north lie the Black Mountain and the Ayror valley; on the east the Siran 
separates it from the Mansera Tehsil ; and on the south it adjoins the 
Kulai and Badnak divisions of the Haripar Tehsil. It consists of 204 square 
miles of mountain territory ; the northern half, drained by the Onar river, is 
comparatively fertile ; the southern half, which drains into the Siran, is dry 
and arid. The tract is jagbir to the Naw&b of Amb ona perpetuity tenure ; 
it was valued, when granted at annexation, at an annual revenue of 
Rupees 14,000. The Nawab administers the tract himself, subject to no 
interference from us, except in heinous criminal cases, which are compara- 
tively few. The Revenue Survey surveyed the tract topographically only, 
aud it is not included in the present settlement operations. Mahamad 
Akram, Nawab of Amb, is one of the most reliable chiefs on the border. He 
behaved very well in Agror in 1868, and was made a C. S. I. for his services. 
(Taylor, Wace, Macgregor, Core.) 

AM BELA— Elev. 2,768 feet. 
A pasa which leads from the Sadam valley, Peshawar district, into that of 
Chamla. Its entrance is five miles east of the village of Rastam. It is 
sometimes called the Sarkhawi, from the small village of that name south of 
the road at the entrance. 

The distance from Sarkh&wi to the crest is nine miles. A short distance 
beyond Sarkhawi the path enters a narrow defile, down which a stream of 
clear water flows. 

The stream rises near the crest of the pass; the path runs due east, cross- 
ing and re-crossing the stream innumerable times, and sometimes running 
up ite bed. Steep mountains rise on either side of the stream to the height 
of about 1,000 feet. 

The sides, though not absolutely precipitous, are very difficult for troops 
to climb, being covered with huge rocks and overgrown with thorn and 
prickly a grass. The path admits only of troops marching in single 
file; for laden animals it is everywhere difficult—in eome places almost im- 
practicable. 

The path was very much improved by Sir Neville Chamberlain’s force in 
1863, and when it left was a very fair road. This passis one that should be 
avoided by a small force; a large force might move along the heights on 
both sides, and hold all the commanding points above the road. A small 
one could not protect its baggage if seriously menaced. The ascent is very 
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gradual, even up to the crest, which is commanded from both sides. 
Near the summit there is an abundance of firewood, water, and grass. 
Thence to the village of Ambéla is about 24 miles. The breadth of the 
gorge gradually increases towards the mouth, being there about 600 
yards in width. The path is commanded on both sides the whole way down. 
The Gara mountain, on the left, rises toa height of about 6,000 feet ; on 
the right the hills may be about 4,500 feet. From Sarkhawi to Ambéla 
is about 114 miles. 

Colonel Wilde’s force, in 1863, took nine hours from the south entrance to 
thesummit. The path was strewn with rocks and stones, along which his men 
could work their way but slowly in single file. The baggage of General 
Chamberlain’s force took 72 hours to arrive. 

The Ambéla pass owes its chief notoriety to having been the scene, in 
1863, of a long and well-contested fight for its possession between a 
British force, under General Chamberlain, and almost the whole fighting 
strength of the Yasafzai clan under the Akhiin of Swat, the chief of Panj- 
kora, and other leaders. A complete account of this would here be out of 
place, but a summary of the leading events of this memorable contest 
may prove interesting and useful. 

The campaign arose from the attempt to drive the Hindastanis from 
Malka, the road by the Ambéla pass being chosen as the line of operations. 

Since 1852, when the Hindustani Syads of Sitana joined the Hasanzais 
against us, they had been regarded by the political officers as a thorn in our 
side to be eradicated at any price. With this view Sir Herbert Edwardes, 
in 1858, attacked and burnt their village at Sitana. 

On this occasion arrangements were entered into with the Jadan and 
Utmanzai tribes to exclude the Hindistani fanatics from the strip 
of country between the mountain range of Mahaban and the Indus. 
This arrangement was made to protect our traders and travellers from the 
sudden raids of the robber tribes, 

But the subsequent reports show that the kidnapping of traders was 
carried on without intermission by the robber bands under the direction of 
these Syads; and the offence of the Jadans consisted in this, that while 
they abstained from aggressive acts, they assisted the Syads to establish 
a band of robbers within the Sitana bounds, and allowed them free 
passage through their territory when proceeding on, and returning from, 
their kidnapping and marauding expeditions. 

In order to bring them to a sense of their responsibilities, they were 
blockaded till they consented, on the 2nd October 1861, to enter into 
fresh engagements to exclude the Hindastani Syads. 

In 1862 the Deputy Commissioner of Hazara reported that the terms 
accepted by the Jadiins had been repeatedly infringed by their allowing 
the Syads and robbers free passage through their territory. The 
Utmanzais too, it was reported, did not deny the infringement of their 
engagements, but pleaded inability to observe them. 

As all attempts by moderate coercion to induce them to adhere to their 
promises failed, His Honor the Lieutenant Governor proposed to the Supreme 
Government to inflict chastisement on the Syads, and to force the surround- 
ing tribes to submit to our demands. It was not convenient, however, 
at the time to sanction the proposition. 

Subsequently murders, attributed to the Hinddstani Syads, were com- 
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mitted on our roads; and on the 5th July 1863 it was reported that the 
Hindastanis had occupied Sitana and the adjacent lands. Not only 
did the Jadiins and OtmS&nzais render no opposition, but some of them, 
at all events, actually invited their presence. 

The colony which bad been broken up in 1858 was openly re-established, 
small fortifications were erected, and every arrangement which was made 
betokened settled occupation. 

Fuir warning was given to the tribes of the consequences that would 
ensue if they disregarded the treaty. Every due consideration was 
shown them in hope of their awakening to reason; and when no signs of 
repentance appeared, recourse was had to blockade. 

The conduct of the Hindistani Syads had been marked by determined 
progressive steps towards hostility. They commenced by sending men- 
acing messages to the chief of Amb, calling upon him to renounce the 
alliance of the infidel English, and threatening to attack and destroy his 
town. 

They enlisted on their side the Hasanzais, who had received assistance 
from them in 1852, and who now commenced active aggression by burning 
some of the villages of our Cis-Indus feudatory, and killing several of the 
Amb militia. 

On the 7th September the Sitana Syads committed an overt act of 
hostility by making an attempt at a night attack on the camp of the 
Guide Corps, in which one of the attacking party was killed and the rest 
fled. On this the Lieutenant Governor reported to Government that 
“though the necessity for a campaign might be averted for a time 
“Ly availing ourselves of the feuds and factions of the different tribes 
“to sow discord in their councils, yet that it would but put off the 
“ day of reckoning a little further, and would be likely to encourage other 
“ tribes to action ; it would moreever be losing a favorable opportunity for 
“ putting an end toa chronic frontier irritation. An expedition against 
“these tribes would certainly sooner or later be forced on the British 
“Government; while condonation without chastisement would only be an 
‘inducement to them to repeat their offences. Already there were rumours 
“of the Hinddetani fanatics having made overtures to the Akhin of Swat, 
“ which, if true, would produce a far more serious difficulty to grapple with.” 
Weighing all these considerations, the Lieutenant Governor recommended 
that a military expedition should be sent to compel the submission of the 
tribes, the expulsion of the Hindistani fanatics, and to demand guarantees 
for the preservation of the peace towards our Government for the future. 

His Honor was of opinion that ‘‘ a force consisting of not less than 5,000 
“ infantry, equipped with artillery, should start on this expedition not later 
“than the 10th October, and marching in two columns should sweep the 
“country on either side of the Mah&ban range, mounting ite heights, from 
“ whence they would command the whole country. The tribes should be then 
“summoned to render submission and enter into engagements for the future. 

“A portion of the force should afterwards cross over the Indus and proceed 
“against the Hasanzais on the Black Mountain.” 

It was calculated that the whole expedition would not last more than 
three weeks or a month. 

oe to this recommendation, the Supreme Government sanctioned 
the despatch of an expedition. 
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The first difficulty which presented itself was the choice of a route. Con- 
fessedly, all that was known of the country was the information gained by Sir 
Herbert Edwardes during Sir Sydney Cotton’s expedition in 1858, which 
amounted only to the report that a bad route from Mangal Thana to Malka 
existed. At this juncture, Colonel Wilde submitted a scheme for the 
campaign, the basis of which was that the Mahaban tribes should be turned 
by an advance into the Chamla valley, and as this suggestion was adopted, 
I think it is better to give it in extenso. . 

«The plan of the campaign must be totally different in its nature 
“to that pursued in 1858. The force must be strong, and the country 
“‘to the north of the Mahaban must be temporarily occupied; the 
‘‘ military object in view being to attack the Hindustanis from the north, 
“forcing them to fight with their backs to the plains, operating, in fact, 
on their line of retreat, instead of, as before, by advancing from the 
“plains, driving them out of Malka Thana and Sitana, and allowing 
“them a safe retreat and passage into the hills. To effect this, two 
‘columns should be employed, the one a strong one, and the other a weak 
“one. The base of operations of the Péshawar, or strong column, to be 
“ Riistam-ka-Bazar, in the Sadiin valley; and the base of the other, the 
“ Hazara, or weak column, to be Kirplian, on the Indus. 

“The Péshawar column to be assembled at Nawa Kila and Swabi 
“ Maneri, with the avowed object, as in 1858, of moving on Malka 
“Thana, which is now expected. When ready to march, to pass through the 
 Ambéla defile, and occupy the village of Koga, in the Chamla valley, 
“13 miles, but a camel road, chiefly over our own land, and easy in the 
“ extreme. The next day to march to Charorai, 16 miles, an open plain and 
“near to the river Barandoh, where communication could be opened 
“with British territory in Hazara, if necessary. Simultaneous with the 
“occupation of Charorai, the Hazara column to drop down the Indus 
“and drive the enemy out of Sitana, occupying that place. 

“The Péshawar column would on the third day proceed to Malka, 
“9 miles, by a good road lately made by the Hindistanis themselves. 

“ From Malka, the action of the column would be dependent on circum- 
“stances. It could abandon the Chamla valley, sending back the cavalry 
“to the plains, and proceed on to Siténa, over the Mahaban, or descend 
“near Mangal Thana to Maneri, in British territory. 

“Tf to Sitana (the desirable result), it would march from Malka to 
“ Birgali, 12 miles; the next day to Jabari, 10 miles, and the third 
“day to Sitana. This road has been made and improved of late by the 
“enemy, as it is their intended line of retreat. Camels cannot travel 
“it, or elephants. The last part of it is difficult for laden animals, but 
* practicable for men and mules. 

“It may be argued that by entering the Chamla valley we should become 
“involved with tribes whose hostility is not yet declared. a 

“ Supposing, then, that the Amazais prove enemies, still it will be easier 
“ to fight them on their own plains and near their homes, than to have them 
‘ arranged against us on the heights of the Mahaban. In the event of the 
“ Amazais remaining friendly, or even after they have been coerced, the 
“destruction or capture of the Hindistanis must occur, as their line of 
“retreat will be in our hands; and supposing, as I believe will be the case, 
“the Jadiins are willing to buy their own immunity by capturing them, 
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we shall have placed the enemy between us and the Jadiins. The above 
“outline of the proposed campaign requires the judgment of our political 
“ officers to be passed upon it as regards the owane pointe :— 

“The military questions embraced in it are, I think, correct. The 
“ political points involved are :— 

“ Ye¢.—Will the Amazais, Khiidikhels, and others living in the Chamla 
valley oppose us or not? 

“ Ind.—Should they oppose us, is their conquest easy ? 

“ 3rd,.— Will the Bunérwals cross the Gari range to attack the British 
camp in Chamla? 

“ 4th.—Will the Judans offer their submission when they see the 
Chamla valley occupied ? 

“5¢h—Are the routes or roads towards Malka and Mangal Th&na 
easy and practicable to a force starting from Charorai ? 

“ 6¢4.—Have the Hindiistinfs any other retreat except through the 
Chamla valley ? 

“7¢h.—Is it probable that the Jadiine will capture and bring in the 
Hindistanis, when they have been turned out of Malka and 
Sitana by the troops ? 

“ 8/4.—Will not the threat of our attacking and devastating the Jadiin 
country, on our way down to the plains, make the Jadiins act 
against the Hindistanis ? 

“9¢h.—Will the Chamla villages afford supplies ? 

“ 10¢4.—Is the Ambéla pass easy of access ? 

“11t4,—Is the Chamla plain large and well adapted for military 

operations ? 

“ 12¢k.—Can communication be opened from Charorai with the Hazara 
district ?” 

T cannot gather from the correspondence whether any answers were ever 
given to Colonel Wilde’s questions, but, if so, they were probably favourable, 
as his plan of operation was adopted. Accordingly a brigade of 5,000 men 
and 13 guns was concentrated at Nawa Kila on the 18th October 1863, 
under command of Major General Sir Neville Chamberlain. In order to 
mask the intention of advancing by the Ambéla pass, reconnaissances 
were made on the 16th and 18th October to Panjtar and the Daran pass 
respectively. On the 20th the force advanced and occupied the crest of the 
Ambéla pass,—scarcely any opposition being offered, owing to the intention 
having been carefully kept secret from the Banérwals. It had been pro- 
posed to reach Koga, in the Chamla valley, on the first day, but up to the 
evening of the 21st only a small portion of the baggage had reached camp. 
On the 22nd a detachment of cavalry under Colonel Probyn was sent 
forward to reconnoitre in the direction of Karia; on its return it was attack- 
ed by a party of Banérwals, who bad descended from the Biinér pass for this 
purpose. The attack failed, but it was followed by a general attack on the 
pickets of the force on the same night. Under these circumstances the 
advance on Malka was not only delayed, but became an object of secondary 
importance. The Banérwils, alarmed at the presence of a force so near the 
most practicable road into their country, took up arms, and the British force 
was now called on to defend itself on the crest of the Ambéla pass. 

The position occupied is thus described by General Chamberlain :—“On 
“the left it is enclosed by the Gara mountain, which divides the Ambéla 
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‘pass from Banér. This mountain, which is estimated roughly to be 6,000 
‘feet high, rises in a succession of ridges, steep, but not precipitous, 
“the general direction of which is parallel to the pass; occasional pla- 
‘ teaux and knolls are found on its sides, which afford convenient and safe 
“situations for our pickets; and about 1,000 feet above the camp isa 
“ very remarkable heap of enormous granite rocks, which forms a conspicu- 
* ous object from the entrance and throughout the pass, and marks the point 
“at which the crest or watershed is reached which separates Yisafzai from 
*‘Chamla. The sides of the Gari mountain are clothed with fir trees of 
“large growth, interspersed, on the lower slopes, with the wild fig and the 
“date tree,—a remarkable mixture of the vegetation of a cold and of a tropi- 
“cal climate. To the front of the camp the pass widens as it descends, and 
“ opens out into little plateaux, which at last meet the plain of Chamla. 
“ The latter is distant about three miles from the camp, and has the appear- 
“ance of being well cultivated, with a stream flowing through the middle of 
“it, the head of which gives water to the camp. A range.of hills, much 
“lower than the Gart, was on the right of camp, and was crowned by our 
“pickets. To the rear of the camp, but far below, is seen the plain of 
“ Yasafzai.” 

The loss in the operations of the 22nd October was Lieutenant Gillies, 
R. A., killed, and 23 men wounded. 

On the 24th all the sick, all baggage, except that absolutely necessary, 
and all carriage rendered spare by this arrangement, were sent to the rear. 
No attack was made by the enemy. 

On the 23rd or 24th reinforcements from the Chagharzais, Hasanzais, and 
Mada Khél arrived. At daylight on the 25th these tribes attacked the 
right pickets, but were driven off by the lst Panjab Infantry under 
eo Keyes. On this the Banérwals applied for help to the Akhtn of 

wat. 

On the 26th the Banérwals, aided by the Hindistanis, attacked the 
“Eagle’s Nest” picket in force, but were repulsed, with the loss of 158 
killed, by detachments under Major Brownlow and Colonel Vaughan,— 
the British loss, however, being 38 killed, 91 wounded; among the first 
was Lieutenant Richmond, 20th Panjéb Infantry, and Lieutenant Clifford, 
lst Panjab Cavalry. The 6th Panjab Infantry, under Captain Hoste, made 
a most successful charge on this day. 

On the 28th October General Chamberlain reported that the enemy had 
been joined by the Akhin of Swat, who had summoned the people of 
Bajawar and Malizai to his aid. 

The first result of the arrival of the Akhan was a successful attack on the 
80th October on the right pickets by the Hindastanis, and on the front of 
the camp by the Swatis. On the right the “ Crag” picket was captured by the 
enemy, but it was soon after retaken in the most brilliant manner by a party 
of lst Panjab Infantry under Major Keyes, Lieutenants Pitcher and Fosbery. 
The British loss on this day was 13 killed, 39 wounded. Between this date 
and the 6th November, Sohbat Khan joined from Swat with 600 men. 

During this time the enemy attempted nothing more serious than 
firing as usual at the breast-works and pickets, and advancing from 
time to time as if to attack the camp; but on the 6th November they 
came out in considerable numbers under Sohbat Khan, and attacked the 
troops engaged in covering the working parties making a road to the front, 
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and, though the retirement was conducted in igo order, —Major Hardinge 
commanding,—® officers and 35 men were killed, and 2 officers and 39 men 
wounded. On the 9th, Zam&n Khan Bajaéwari joined with a large body of 
bis clan. 

On the night of the 12th the “ Crag” picket, then entrusted to the 20th 
Panjab Infantry under Major Brownlow, was again very hotly attacked by 
the enemy, who made repeated assaults on it, all of which, however, were 
repelled by the steadiness of the defenders, and, failing to dislodge the 
picket, they withdrew towards morning. Major Brownlow’s detachment 
was then relieved by another under Lieutenant Davidson, of the lst Panjab 
Infantry ; and about 10 4. m. of the same day the attack was renewed in the 
most determined manner, and the garrison driven out, Lieutenant Davidson, 
behaving in a most heroic mauner, being killed at his post. The enemy then 
pressed down on to the camp, but were stayed by the resolute bearing of the 
14th Sikhs under Major Ross, commanding the advanced defences.. The 
picket was then retaken in superb style by the 101st Bengal Fusiliers. 
The loas in this day’s operations was 1 officer and 50 men killed, 1 officer 
and 107 men wounded. The leader of the Mada Khél was killed, and most 
of the tribe then returned to their homes. 

At daylight, on the 18th November, the position of the force was 
changed to the east heights of the pass, in order better to command the new 
line of communication with Shér Dara. The enemy, thinking the British 
force was in retreat, attacked the left front of the new position, but were 
repulsed by the troops under Major Ross, though at a loss of 4 officers and 
40 men killed, 1 officer and 74 men wounded. The officers killed were Cap- 
tain Smith, 71st; Lieutenant Jones, 79th; Lieutenant Chapman, 101st ; and 
Lieutenant Moseley, 14th Sikhs. 

Reporting the action of the 1&th, General Chamberlain concluded as 
follows :—‘‘The troops have now been hard worked both day and night for 
“a month, and having to meet fresh enemies with loss, we much need 
“reinforcements. I find it difficult to meet the enemy’s attacks and pro- 
“vide convoys for supplies and wounded sent to the rear. If you can give 
“some fresh corps to relieve those most reduced in numbers and dash, the re- 
‘lieved corps can be sent to the plains and used in support. This is urgent.” 

Throughout the 19th the enemy kept up a fire on the “Crag” and ‘“‘ Water” 
pickets, causing a loss of 1 officer (Captain Aldridge, 71st Highlanders); 1 
man killed; 1 officer, 5 men wounded... 

About 9 a.m. on the 20th the enemy began to collect in great numbers 
near the “Crag” and “ Water” pickets, and proceeded to attack them ; but up 
to a late period of the afternoon they had made no impression on the “ Crag,” 
though numerous standards had been gradually advanced under cover to 
within a few yards of the breast-work. 

About 8 Pp. m., however, the unaccountable conduct of a portion of the 
garrison gave the enemy possession of the post. On the fall of the “Crag,” 
the 71st Highlanders were got under arms, and, under Colonel Hope, imme- 
diately stormed and recaptured it. In this day’s action the loss was 2 
officers and 25 men killed ; 5 officers (among whom was General Chamberlain) 
and 105 men wounded. The loss of the enemy was upwards of 300 killed 
and wounded. 

Up to this date the loss was 213 killed, 49 mortally, and 682 otherwise 
wounded, Of these, 14 officers had been killed and 15 wounded. 
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His Excellency Sir Hugh Rose, Commander-in-Chief, while the force at 
Ambéla was waiting for reinforcements, ordered a column under Colonel 
Shipley, consisting of a battery of Royal Horse Artillery, A-19th Royal 
Artillery, 100 of the 7th Hussars, 250 Guide Cavalry, 7th Fusiliers, and 300 of 
the 3rd Sikhs, to create a diversion by advancing to Shergarh, on the Baizai 
frontier, and threatening the Malakand pass; but Major James, the 
Political Officer, had meanwhile, unknown to General Garvock (who had 
relieved General Chamberlain of the command), promised the Swat chiefs 
that no troops should go to their country, and now wished this force 
to punish the Utman Khél villages for their misconduct. This diversion of 
the force was, however, not considered at all advisable by the military autho- 
rities, the Otman Khél annoyances being after all very petty. Owing 
therefore to the misunderstanding caused by Major James keeping his nego- 
tiations with the Swat leaders as secret from the General Commanding as 
from others, this reinforcement of 1,000 Infantry was delayed considerably 
on its arrival at Ambéla, having been unable to accomplish anything to 
compensate for its absence, which would undoubtedly not have been the 
case if the feint at the Malakand had been allowed to take place as 
intended by Sir Hugh Rose. 

Major James, in a report written soon after joining the force, gives 
the following estimate of the strength of the enemy up to the 20th 
November :— 

“The Hindastinis under Malvi Abdala, 900 strong; then came the 
“ Banerwals under Zaidula, Ahmad, and Nawab. 

“ The Swatis under the Ahktin, Sohbat Khan, and Shérdil Khan, 3,000. 

“ The villages of Chamla sent their quota; the Amazai of Charorai were 
“well represented, and the Mada Khél also came in force. The Ranizai 
“joined in large numbers, and small numbers of men from other tribes com- 
‘pleted the total number of men in arms by the 18th November to 15,000. 

‘Independently of these, however, was a mischievous gathering of our 
‘own subjects, who, associated with bands of the enemy, infested the lines 
‘“‘of communication ; chief among these were the Otman Khél of Lankhor 
“and the men of Narinji.” 

To resume the narrative. On General Chamberlain being wounded, 
Colonel Wilde assumed and held the command of the force from the 
20th to the 30th, on which latter date General Garvock arrived. 

During the interval in which reinforcements were moving up Ambéla, 
Major James endeavoured to draw off some of the enemy by negotiations. 
He succeeded in detaching Ahmad Khan with the greater portion of the 
Ashaizai and Salarzai section of Bunerwals, and the Ranizai were also 
induced to return to their homes, to the number of 2,000. Sohbat also sent 
home his immediate retainers. While by these desertions a mutual distrust 
was created in the minds of those who remained. 

On the 12th December Faiztalab Khan of Bajawar came in person with 
large levies, and also Ghazan Khan of Dir, bringing with him 7,000 fresh 
men, and the Haji of Kanar brought 500. 

From the 20th November to the 15th December the force held its 
position in comparative quiet, no serious attacks being made by the enemy. 

All the reinforcements having arrived by the latter date, General 
Garvock was enabled to assume the offensive, and accordingly on that date 
a foree of 4,800 men, formed into two brigades under Generals Turner 
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and Wilde, left camp to attack the enemy’s position at the conical hill, 
leaving 2,900 men in camp under command of Colonel Vaughan. The 
enemy’s position is thus described by the General Commanding :— 

“Tt was of the most formidable kind. Immediately before us, at a 
“distance of some six hundred yards, rose a conical hill of considerable 
‘height. Its sides were rocky, precipitous, and scarped by nature, and its 
“gummit, strongly occupied, was strengthened by stone breast-works 
“offering no ordinary obstacle. The ascent of thie hill would be a matter 
‘of considerable difficulty under any circumstances. Below it, and to its 
“proper left, were a number of temporary huts strongly protected by 
“artificial defences. Beyond it stretched a narrow ridge terminating in a 
‘hill of lesser elevation, and then came a small picturesque level, backed by 
“a lofty range, and containing the village of Lala. On the right of our 
“position was a deep valley, and on the left several steep descending spurs, 
“atretcbing down into the gorge leading from our camp to the valley of 
“ Chamla.”’ 

The arrangements for the attack were soon completed, and the whole 
liue of intantry, throwing its right shoulders forward, advanced in admirable 
order covered by the fire of the mountain guns, which were most efficiently 
served. The men swarmed up the sides of the conical hill, and, having 
halted for a moment to recover breath under cover of the rocks near its 
summit, burst over the breast-works and at once carried the position. 

The enemy made a determined attack on the left of the British line, 
and simultancously attacked the camp; but neither attempt was successful. 

On the 16th the force advanced into the Chamla valley. The enemy, who 
were chictly Hindastéuis, Bajawart, and Sw&tis, the Bonerwals holding aloof, 
abandoned the villaze of Ambéla, and retreated towards Bunér. The loss 
on our side was 2+ killed, 148 wounded. The logs of the enemy was 200 killed, 
oa wounded. With this terminated the operations on the Ambéla 
ridge. 

After this action Faiztalab and Ghazan retreated rapidly, leaving only 
the Akhan, the Khans, and the people of Swat on the crest of the Banér 
pass, —“' not as before,” says James, “ with flaunting standards, but behind the 
“hill, out of sight, and all prepared to run in the event of our advancing.” 

The British loss during the defence of the ridge was 15 British and 4 
Native Officers, and 34 British and 174 Native rank and file,—total 227 
killed ; 21 British and 21 Native Officers, and 118 British and 460 Native 
rank and file,—total 620 wounded ; grand total 847. 

Major James reports the loss of the enemy at 3,000 killed and wounded. 

The Banérwals then agreed to‘destroy Malka, and Colonel Reynell 
Taylor Was accordingly detached with the Guides under command of 
Captain Jenkins, accompanied by Colonel Adye, C. B., R. A., Colonel Taylor, 
R. E., Major Roberts, V. C., Assistant Quarter Master General, Major 
Jobnstone, Survey, Major Wright, Assistant Adjutant General, and Lieuten- 
ant Carter, R. E., and’a body of levies under Aziz Khan. This party 
left Aimbéla and reached Karia on the 19th; it halted on the 20th on 
Sccount of rain, but marched to Nagrion the 21st; on the 22nd Malka 
was destroyed by the Banérwals and Amazai. On the 28rd the Guides 
returned to Ambéla. On the 25th December all the troops returned to 
Nawa Kila. (For the further operations of the force, vide Jadans.) (4lt- 
good, Chamberlain, Garvock, Taylor, Wilde, James.) 
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AMBELA— 
A village in the valley of Chamla, Yaghistan, about 16 miles east-north- 
east of Rastam Baz&r, situated on some open ground near the head of the 
valley, and about 700 feet below the crest of the Banér pass. It contains 
about 80 houses. It belongs to the Btinérwals, who took it from the 
Am4zais some 40 years ago. Supplies are procurable, and water is plenti- 
ful from a stream which flows trom one end of the valley to the other. 
(Allgood, Lumsden.) 

AMDANI— 
A village in the Dera division of the Dera Ghazi district, on the road to 
Taosa. It is 8 miles from Mahoi, the nearest frontier post. The houses 
are all built of mud, and flat-roofed. There is a travellers’ bungalow and 
several wells excavated by Government for the encamping ground, it being 
one of the stages between Ghazi and Dera. 

On the 12th October 1852 a party of 150 Bozdars came out of the 
hills and attacked this place; but being pursued by a party of the 4th 
Panjab Cavalry, forming the Mahoi post, they fled back to the hills by 
the Sori Land pass, leaving two dead. The cavalry had one Kot Dafadar, 
Amir Khan, wounded and one sowar killed. (4, Panjab Cavalry History.) 

AMDANI— 
A Baloch tribe in the Ghazi district, who inhabit the villages of Manah, 
Amdani, Dosa, Dubadari in Déra division, Kot Jamn and Arab Jafar in 
Jampiir, and Pardan in Sangurh. 

AMLUK DARA— 
A village in the Talash valley of Swat, Yachistaén, in the country of the 
al oe containing 400 houses of Malizais. (A/eemoola, Bellew.) 

ANARI— 
A hill of the Kala Roh range, about 20 miles west by north from Choti 
Bala, in the Déra Ghazi Khan district. It belongs to the Hadiani section 
of Lagaris, and is frequented by shepherds, as it affords fair pasturage 
for goats and sheep. It contains one or two small pools of water, the best 
of which is Kharar ka Thal. Hence there isa route to Chache ka kot 
(Khetrans) vi¢ Nilani ka Sham, distance about 15 miles, the road being 
difficult for any but mountaineers. The approach to it from the plains 
is by the Nangar Nala, which is practicable only for footmen ; horses, 
however, can be led, and bullocks lightly laden could go also, but with 
difficulty. Much snow falls here in the winter. 

On the summit of Anari is a fair plot of cultivation belonging to the 
Hadianis, watered by the Kharar Thal water. (Davidson.) 

ANAR CHINA— 
A village in Miranzai, Kohat district, 8 miles south of Tagh. It has 57 
houses and 100 adult males, and is a ‘ banda’ of Togh. 

ANDKHEL— 
A small valley of Tira, 41 miles from Péshiwar and 27 from Kohat, in 
lower Tira, where the hills on either side open out and form a sma 
basin. From this there is a difficult road to Marai, in the Kohat district, 
over the Zako Kotal. (Tucker.) 

ANDRAVI— 
A ridge in the Bagti hills, connected by a low watershed with the south 
of the Giandarl mountain. It runs north and south at right angles to 
the Jangani and Andravi ravines. (Davidson.) 
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ANDRAVI— 
A ravine rising from the lower spurs of Giand&ri, and joining the Thola 


water-course near Barbar. ( Davidson.) 
ANGAPOR— 
A village in the Ash&z&i district, Banér, Yaghist&n, mentioned by Alee- 
moola. It is said to contain 2,000 houses, 50 shops, 14 “hujrahs,” 2,000 
« jaribe” of “ lalmi” and 1,000 of “abi” cultivation. The crops are 
barley and wheat. The inhabitants live principally on rice, and are at feud 
with the Salarzal, and friendly with the Narz41 Binérwals. (Alcemoola). 
ANGOH KULA— 
A pass in the Kohat district, over a spur from the Nara Sir peak in the 
Afrids hills, 4 miles south of Shadipar, on the Kohat and Atak road. 
The hill ia composed of rotten sandstone. The road is passable for carts, 
having been recently improved. (Lumaden.) 
ANOKHEL— 
A section of the Tari division of the Khatake(g.0.) It is the section of 
the chiefs of the Khataks. (Mahamad Hydt, Ross.) 
AODAL KA GARA— 
A village in Tank division of the Déra district, situated 4 miles east of 
Shahbaz. It has 63 houses and a population of 278 souls, of whom 152 are 
males. The village has 3,055 acres of cultivation, producing chiefly wheat, 
barley, mustard, bajra, and cotton. The water-supply is good from the 
waa Zam. The headman is Anwar Khan. (Macaiilay.) 
A village in the Land Kamar tract of the Kohat district, being a part of 
Kamar. It is situated between two branches of the Ldéghar, with branches 
at Jhandaki, about 44 miles above Aral. Aral is 1}? miles from Khwankili. 
The main branch of the Lééghar, which flows between them, is sandy, and 
must be about 1,000 yards wide. The stream is said to come down with 
force after rain and fill the bed with a torrent knee-deep, against which a 
man cannot stand. 
Aral has about 80 houses, of which 30 are in one spot on the right bank 
of the second branch of the Lééghar, and 50 more are scattered about the 
sandy plain. It bas a good many fine tamarind trees and a few mulberries. 
There are two Hinda shops here. 
The people are Mir Hasan Khél, Tarki Khel—Land-Baraks. 
Water comes from the Dabar tank at Khwarikili or from the holes in 
Nari nala, 2} miles distant. There are wells in the Loéghar below 
Tatti of the Nasratis under the hills. In seasons of drought the women 
are often out all night getting water. 
The spring crope are wheat and grain. Wheat is sown in September 
and October if rain falla and wets the ground well; if not, grain is sown, 
The autumn crops are “bajra,” “mot,” “mang,” “ dhal,” and a little 
Indian corn. A little cotton is grown for domestic use. (/oes.) 
ARANG— 

A district of the Otman Khél hills. See Otman Khel. 
ARBABS— 
The title of the “chiefs” of the Khalils, Mohmands, and other tribes on the 
Peshawar-frontier. Some have believed them to be a separate tribe ; for 
instance, Brigadier Wilde eays “ there is another description of people to be 
had here, matchlockmen, named Arbabs, on whom some little dependence 
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ean be ‘placed.” He is of course alluding to the services obtainable from 
the Arbabs of Péshawar. The principal Arb&bs now are Abdal Majid 
of the Khalils, and Sarfaraz Khan of the Mohmand division. 
These chiefs have gained during British rule a reputation for possessing 

a great deal of influence with the frontier tribes. That many of them 
have this influence cannot be doubted, though, judging from the experience 
of the Péshawar division, its causes will not always bear the light. It 
arises, of course, from the trust which has always been placed in them 
by using them to negotiate all transactions with the Afridis. The system is 
common to the Péshawar division, having at first been, in a manner, forced 
on us by our ignorance of the frontier tribes generally. (Macgregor.) 

ARBORA— 
A village in the Arbora glen of Agror, Hazara, 34 miles from Oghi, 24 miles 
from the Sisal pass It is a fair sized village, prettily situated above the 
road on the side of the hills, surrounded by cultivation, and backed by a 
dark forest of pine. (Macgregor.) 

ARGHAR— 
A pass on the Dera Ishmail Khan frontier, situated north of the Kot Kirgi 
outpost, and west of the Chota Chokra pass, and opens out into the Tank 
Zam pass. 

A road through this pass joins the Zébi dara, behind the first range 

of hills. The Kot Kirgi outpost is responsible for it. (Macgreyor, Carr.) 

ARMULA— 
A pass leading from Laki, Banii district, into the Vaziri hills. It enters by 
the ravine, called Urmali in the map, south of the village of Daraki, .and 
goes towards the Gabr mountain. It is called also Karmula. (Thorbura, 
Macgregor.) 

ARUKHAN— 
A hill in the Khetran valley. There is said to be excellent sport here, 
‘markhor’, &c., abounding. (Davidson.) 

ASARELI— 
A watering place on the Jacobabad frontier, situated in the outer hills of 
the Bagtis, 16 miles north-north-east of the post of Sanri, 16 miles south 
of Gandai, and 18 miles west of Sai. The wells are situated in the bed 
of the ravine of this name, which is enclosed in an amphitheatre of hills, 
which are practicable to the south, but not to the north, except only in a 
few places known to guides, and then only for footmen. To the north the 
bills are called Asareli ka Drang, and are exceedingly steep, rising straight 
out of the plain like a wall: on the north the ridge slopes down very 
gradually towards Gandti and the Mat plain. The amphitheatre enclosed 
within these hills cannot be less that 10 miles in diameter. It is mostly 
sand, but there is some fair grazing onit. Water can be got in several 
places by digging in the ravine, but it is not very palatable. Camel forage 
and fuel are procurable, and sheep can be got from the shepherds. From 


Asareli there are roads to Sorikishta, Gandai, Sai, and Sanri. (MMacgregor.) 
ASHAKHEL— 


Vide Adamkhel. 

ASH AIZAI— 
A section of the Iliaszat Yisafzai who inhabit a portion of the plain of 
Buner, south of the isolated hill Jafar Koh, east of the Salarzai, and west 
of the Daolatzai. The sections of the Ashaizai are Khadin Khel, who 
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live in Angapir; 200 houses. Yar Khel in Tarsak, Musara Kbél in 
Tarsak, and Khakizai in Ilai. Besides they have asbandas Daghi inhabited 
by pedlars, Nawai by various people, and Maira by Mians. 

The Ashaizai redistribute (wesh) their land every 10 years. This section 
of the Banérwals was drawn off from Ambéla by Ahmad Kh&n, consequent 
upon Major James’ negotiations. (Lockwood, Lumsden, Bellew.) 

ASHI KHEL— 
A section of the Khw&zozai division of Akozai Yasafzais. Their villages 
are Daghi, Chindakhor, Kanjugan, Dilai, Akhan Kala, Ag&rai, Danghar, 
Nimgolai, Gadai, Aligram. This section is also called Shamizai, (Bellew ) 

ASHO KHEL— 
See Adam Khél. 

ASHRA— 
A village on the right bank of the Indus in Tanawal territory, 3 miles below 
Amb. It is unwalled and has 40 houses. Its water-supply is from the river. 
The stone fort of Kotla situated on a spur above commands it, but it has no 
water, and is itself commanded by a higher part of the spur. The village 
might be shelled from the left bank of the Indus, and the hills above it 
crowned from Amb. There is sume cultivation inside the ravine. The 
inhabitants are Khidt Khél, and the headman is Kiff’yat Khan. Thence 
there is a path by Sher ka bast! to Malka, but it is very steep and very 
difficult for laden animals. There are two villages on the road, Gobasnai and 
Gobaim inhabited by Syads. 

Malka is about 6 miles over the hill from Sherbasti. This road is not- 
able as being the only one which goes to Malka without going through the 
lands of any hostile tribe. There are two roads from this to Amb, one over 
the hills, and one by the river. (Alacgregor, Lockwood, Abbott.) 

ASHRAT— 
A village in Chitral, three marches from Dir, and three also from Chitral, at 
the south foot of the Datarai pass. It is the resort of Kafar robbers, who 
hover about on the look out fur travellers. (Sapper, Makamad Akéar.) 

ASOTA— 
A village in the Khidarzai division of Yisafzai, Péshawar district, situated 
on the sandy bed of the Ochkhwar ravine, which runs from thence to 
\sthmaila in the open country, its lands being watered from 23 wells, 
It is one mile south of Sheva, and three north-east of Kalokhin. It has 
ninety-three houses inhabited by Pathans. There are three shrines in the 
village and four mosques. The headman is Aval Khan. Zarif Malik of 
this village was hanged on the 3rd July 1857 for his share in the rebellion 
of the Mabamadzai division. (Lumeden.) 

ASNI—Lat. 29° 1’ 17%. Long. 70° 17' 87”. 
A village in the Mithankot sub-division of Déra Ghazi Khan district, 7 miles 
south-west of Rajanpir. It is a wretched village, but is the principal 
place of the Drishak tribe, and the residence of their chief, Miran Khan. 

In 1851 a cantonment for one cavalry regiment was formed here on the 
recommendation of Brigadier Hodgson, and the 4th Panjab Cavalry, under 
Major Prendergast, was the first to occupy its lines. The buildings erected 
by Government were a hospital, quarter-guard, main-guard, and harness- 
room ata cost of Rs 8,781. It was held by the Panjab Cavalry till November 
1860, when the site of the cantonment was changed to Rajanpar. Among 
the reasons which led to its abandonment were the badness of the water 
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and a very fatal disease, called Sara, which the horses became subject 
to. The other reasons which led to its abandonment were—disadvantages 
of the place as a military cantonment, floods from the hill streams, soil 
impregnated with ealtpetre and other deleterious salts, &c. 

Mohan Lal visited this village in 1834, and describes it as a poor place, 
containing about 15 shops. It was formerly, he adds, populated by a Raja 
Baltri, and was situated in a very rich tract and on a road of trade from 
Kandabar. This line of trade, if it existed, must probably have come through 
either the Chachar or the Sori pass. 

Asni certainly seems better situated for the defence of the border than 
Rajanptr, being more central and nearer the hills. (Mohan Lal, Paget, 
Macgregor, Davidson.) 

ASPYNAS— 
A salt mine in the Kohat district, between Tiri and Bahadar Khél. It 
covers a space of about a mile, and, though not of very great extent, is 
capable of any extension. This hill derives its name from being composed 
of white chalk. (Carne.) 

ASUNA PAEWAR— 
A place on the left bank of the Shuza pass, on the Tank border, about 
8 miles from ite mouth, where that defile is joined by a path from the 
Haedara road. It is a very convenient spot for thieves, who collect here 
in gangs, and branching off by either the Chenai, Ghari Algad, Pangi, 
Kagnl Gadae, Radim, or Khajuba paths, pounce down on any stray cattle, 
and drive them up either the Shuza or Chinai roads. It isin fact one 
of the most favourite resorts of Mahsid thieves north of the Zam. 
(Norman.) 

ATAK— 
A village and fort on the left bank of the Indus, 56 miles from Rawal 
Pindi, 45 miles from Péshdwar. 

The village is situated close to the bank of the river, about 1 mile to 
the east of the bridge of boats. It covers a space of about } mile square, 
and is built. on the lower slope of a range of hills. It is intersected by 
four main streets, which meet in an open space in the centre. Its principal 
buildings are the tehsil, situated on the north next the road; the Serae 
Malchand on the south; the police station and dispensary on the 
west. Quarter of a mile to the west is the kacheri, and 200 yards furvher 
the staging bungalow. It has seven wells. It is also called Nawa shah. 
The fort 1s an irregular polygon, built on the crest of the end of a spur 
runving down to the Indus. Its sides are in length roughly as follows— 
south-west 120 yards, north-west 180 yards, north 600 yards, east 120 yards, 
south (which is very irregular) 700 yards. It is divided into two parts, an 
upper and a lower, separated by a wall. The lower portion contains a 
telegraph office, a commissariat godown, a bakery, a quarter-guard, and a 
cricket ground, and it has one bastion, the ‘ water bastion,’ armed with seven 
guns. The upper part has lines and a hospital for the native infantry detach- 
ment, and barracks for the European infantry and artillery, as well as 
officers’ quarters. It has also the ‘ flagstaff bastion’ with 10 guns. There 
are three wells in the upper fort and a reservoir for water. 

Outside the fort is the church and an old Sikh serai, now used 
as a godown for the Executive Engineer, and a mess-house for the 
garrison, 
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To the south of the fort, and divided from it by a ravine, is the large 
village of Malahi tola, and immediately below it is the ferry to Khairabad. 
The bridge of boats is situated to the north and below the fort, at 
a point where a large sand bank narrows the river in the cold weather to ita 
smallest dimensions, and 250 yards further up the river is the Indus 
tunnel. About 14 mile from the village of Atak and 24 miles from the 
bridge is the encamping ground. The area occupied by the cantonment of 
Atak, including the fort, is 173°38 acres. 

In the last para. of his report on the mutiny of 1857, Colonel Edwardes- 
says—‘‘as a last word upon the crisis of 1857, 1 implore the immediate atten- 
‘tion of Government to the imperative necessity of bridging the Indus at 
“Atak. If it be not done, some day we shall bitterly repent it.” Again, in 
letter No. 1029 of 6th November 1857, he says— I would only add to what 
“General Cotton has said that, if I were asked what public work in all India 
“should be first begun after the conclusion of the war, I would say a bridge 
‘at Atak. It seems almost incredible in the eight years of vigorous 
“administration almost everything else should have been accomplished in the 
“ Panjab except this indespensable link in its military communications.” 

The Foz, Indian Navy gun-boat, was brought up to Atak in 1859 for 
use as a ferry boat, but the strength of the current rendered the experiment 
quite unsuccessful. 

The following extracts from Captain Sandiland’s letter No. 121 of 30th 
June 1862 on the ferry at Atak, etc, are interesting:— 

“‘ At the Atak ferry there are 13 small boats and 32 decked boats actually 
‘belonging to Government. The crews are permanently maintained through- 
“out the year to the following extent: 13 men compose a crew on ordinary 
occasions; during stormy weather 15 


J - 12 mensem : ‘ 
it ean = are required, sometimes even more. The 


68 Mates ” 7 ” 

92 able-bodied 6 boats and crews are under the charge of 

F ae m . the Executive Engineer, Lahore and 
ys on " a Péshawar Road, at Atak. The boats are 


‘anchored during the flood season partly in Jalalia Bay, where a spur wall is 
“being erected for their greater security, and partly in the slack water oppo- 
site the Public Works godown. 

“ Each ferry boat will contain 60 British or 80 Native soldiers with arms, 
“or 90 unarmed men; or one nine-pounder gun and two limbers; or 6 artil- 
“Jery horses; or 8 cavalry horses; or 8 mules with loads; or 8 artillery bullocks; 
“or 12 bullocks with loads, or 8 camels with loads. Six of these boats are 
“always ready; three others on brief notice ; the remaining five are spare, and 
“a few days would be necessary to repair them ; crews for these spare boats, 
“however, would have to be collected from boatmen’s villages between 
“Kalabagh and Akora, and would take 15 days. 

“A boat can make seven tripsin the 12 hours, if it has no return load, 
“except during high winds or stormy weather, when the ferry is unsafe. 

“The 13 boats above mentioned are built purposely for the Atak stream. 
“At Atak is the most important ferry and bridge of boats over the Indus, 
‘and near the Atak Sarai is one of the best points at which to bridge that 
“Tiver,” 

“In 1858 a project for making a tunnel under the Indus at Atak was 
“submitted to the Panjiéb Government by Major Robertson, Bxecutive 
“ Engineer. It met with the approval of Sirdohu Lawrence, who was willing 
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“to allow the construction of an experimental shaft, but the sanction of the 
“Supreme Government was withheld from financial considerations. In 
“ the following year, however, sanction was accorded for an experimental drift 
“ gallery, which was begun by Captain Sandilands in 1860. 

“This gallery was worked from both ends, starting from the foot of a 
‘¢ vertical shaft on either side of the river. The depth of the west shaft was 
“93 feet, and of that on the east bauk, where the ground is higher, 168 feet. 

“ Ultimately the tunnel was intended to be continued from the foot of 
“« these shafts outwards, ascending by an easy slope to the road on either side. 
‘The total length of gallery between the feet of the shafts is 1,505 feet, of 
‘‘ which, at the close of 1862, 235 feet had been executed from the west, with a 
“ tramway laid down, and 153 from the east ; in all 388 feet, leaving 1,117 
“feet to be completed. This experimental gallery was roughly 7 feet high, 
“and between 3 and 4 feet wide. Only a small portion required to be lined 
“with masonry. On the let May 1860 the west gallery was 157 feet 
“under the deep channel of the Indus. 

“ The work was a good deal impeded on the west side by water, which 
“made head with greater celerity than could be met by the means at com- 
“mand. Pumping apparatus, however, was afterwards procured to facilitate 
“the clearing out of the water. In the east gallery the quantity of water 
“ was at no time large, and there was no impediment to the work. The 
“ material is throughout a dark shale,—at times more hard and compact, at 
“others more soft and splintery. During the last month of 1860 the 
“amount of water making its way into the west gallery averaged 930 gallons 
“per hour; in the east gallery 52 gallons per hour. During the same 
“ month the progress in the west gallery was 52 feet; in the east (where 
“the rock met with is harder and required all to be blasted) 40 feet ; total 92 
* feet in the month. 

“ The work was executed chiefly by the men of the 24th Panjab Infantry 
‘‘ (Pioneers), under the command and direction of Lieutenant J. Chalmers, 
“with the aid of six English miners, soldiers of Her Majesty’s 94th 
“ Regiment. 

“ Progress was delayed for a considerable time during 1860, owing to the 
“large influx of water into the west gallery, which required the work on that 
“side to be for a time suspended. Of the whole distance between the feet of 
“ the verticle shafts, 1,505, feet, a total length of 1,025 feet, of gallery had been 
“driven on the lst May 1861, leaving 480 feet to complete. 

“In November 1862 the work on the tunnel was suspended until Decem- 
“ ber 1866, when it was re-commenced by Mr. Bean, Executive Engineer. 
‘‘ At this date 285 feet out of the whole length of 1,505 feet of gallery 
“ remained to be finished, and it was completed in June 1868, when work 
‘was again stopped, and has not since been re-continued. The cost of the 
“drift gallery was Rs 96,000. Theestimate for completing the tunnel with 
‘“‘pradient of 1 in 30 in the approaches is Rs. 14,382,824, but Mr. Bean 
“thinks that it would cost nearer Rs. 20,00,000.” 

A table of the traffic passing Atak during the year ending 31st March 
1872, furnished by the Panjab Secretariat, will be found in Appendix I. 

During the Sikh war of 1848-49, the fort of Atak was defended ina 
gallant manner by Lieutenant Herbert, who, on the defection of Sirdar 
Chatr Sing, was sent by Major Lawrence from Péshawar with 200 irre- 
gulars, under the Nizim-u-Davla, to take command of the fort, which had 
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previously been taken possession of by Captain Nicholson’s turning out the 
Sikh guard and provisioning it for three months. Being himself anxious of 
keeping the field as long as possible, Captain Nicholson, on the 31st August, 
wrote to Major Lawrence to send reinforcements, and agreeably to this 
request, Lieutenant Herbert arrived on the let September. Throughout 
this and the next month the garrison was threatened, though never at- 
tacked, by the Sikhs under Chatr Sing, who then went to Péshawar. 
On the 11th November Saltén Mahamad Barakzai gave up Major Lawrence 
and Lieutenant Bowie to Chatr Sing at Péshawar, and the former officer on 
the 18th, by request of that Sirdar, wrote to Lieutenant Herbert as follows :— 
“The Sirdar has sent to me this morning to say that he is most anxious 
“to save the shedding of blood, and therefore hopes that I will tell you 
“that he knows, under the circumstances of your position, having no men 
‘on whom you can depend, and already more than 100 having deserted, you 
“have no chance of holding Atak till relieved by our troops; and that he 
“recommends you either joining us or withdrawing as best youcan. He 
“even promises that you and the Nizim-u-Daola, Mahamad Osman Khén, 
“shall be conveyed in safety at once to Lahor. 

“‘ Of course, situated as I am, I can give you no orders; you must be the 
“best judge of your own position and the means of holding it, and will 
‘therefore act entirely on your own judgment.” 

To this letter Lieutenant Herbert replied.—“ With regard tomy own 
“position, Iam perfectly confident that with the help of God I can hold 
‘out Atak for a length of time. I have a strong garrison of Mahamadans, 
“inimical to the very name of the Sikhs, at whose hands they have suffered 
“severely, and who have all sworn upon the Koran to stand firm by me to 
“the last. 

“IT have moreover received a note from the Resident, dated the 2nd of 
“November, from which I learn that a large force had then crossed the 
‘“‘ Ravee, and was moving up. 

“ We feel confident of the arrival of succour in a few days.” 

On the 10th November, however, the enemy erected a battery on the op- 
posite bank of the river near thé fort of Khairabad, from which they kept 
up a desultory fire all day, doing, however, no material injury. But it was 
soon seen that there would be no serious attempt to attack the fort, the 
efforts of the besiegers being principally directed to tampering with the 
garrison. 

No effort was spared to excite treachery within, and the minds of the 
men being much shaken by the prolongation of the blockade, and the un- 
expected delay in the coming of succour, they were only too liable to be 
tampered with, despite of every effort to prevent the approach to the walls 
of the enemy’s agents. 

Though anxious to make a sally upon the enemy’s guns, Lieutenant Her- 
bert was prevented from the attempt by being unable longer to place any 
confidence in his men. Scarcely a night passed without several desertions, 
and it was impossible to answer for their good conduct from day to day. 

A month passed in this state of affairs, and Chatr Sing retired to join 
Sher Sing in the Panjab, leaving the fort of Atak to be besieged by Dost 
Mahamad Khan, who by this time had openly joined the Sikhs against the 
British. The first step taken by the Amir was of the same nature as the 
tactics adopted by Chatr Sing; he tampered with the garrison, calling on 
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them to join him in a religious war against the infidels. Some desultory 
firing took place at the end of December between the advance of the 
Amir’s force under Mahamad Sharif and the garrison, and on the lst Janu- 
ary 1849 the Amir with the rest of his force crossed the river by a bridge 
of boate. 

On the 2nd Lieutenant Herbert had a levée of all his officers, and the 
result was so discouraging as to their loyalty that he determined that 
night to try to get away from the fort with the Nizim-u-Daola, Mahamad 
Uaman, Shahzada Jambar, and the Syad Ala-tl-din of Kanar, who 
remained faithful. Accordingly, having prepared two rafts, they embarked 
on them at midnight and left the fort, which was at once taken possession 
of by the Daranis. 

On the first occupation of the Panjab, the attention of the authorities 
was much drawn to the importance of the strategical position of Atak. Both 
Sir Charles Napier and Sir William Gomm recorded minutes on the subject, 
and numerous reports were written for the information of Government. 
The first of these I append, and also a memorandum by Colonel Drummond, 
Quarter Master General, which embodies the opinions of various officers 
who were consulted. Sir Charles Napier wrote : 

“This town is defended by a mere wall and towers, and is commanded on 
“all sides, but it is important as being placed on the most suitable position for 
“ passing the river Indus, and for the construction of a bridge, for which this 
“(is generally allowed to be the most eligible place. 

“T propose that six martello towers should be placed on the heights 
“which command this fort and town, and ought to be occupied for that 
‘‘ reason ; these I have marked in the plan,* A, B, C, D, E, F. 

* A commands the fortress at 1,450 yards distance, and all the other 
‘heights on the left bank of the Indus. 

‘“B commands the fortress at 620 yards distance, and a small tower 
“there would be necessary. 

“C commands the fortress at 540 yards, and a low hill under it, from 
‘which the enemy breached the western side of the fortress, when defended 
‘by Lieutenant Herbert. This is an important place, I think, for a large 
‘tower to hold four or six guns. It commands the road from Rawalpindi 
“and the gorge G between the heights H, K. 

“D.—On this height I would also place a small tower with one gun, because 
‘‘anless occupied a besieging force would in the night pass a force under 
“‘ cover of the height D, H., and place a battery to play upon the bridge M. 
“Qn the right bank of the river I would place a strong tower at E, which 
‘‘ commands in reverse the whole fortress of Attock at 1,580 yards. 

“ E.—This height also commands all the others in reach of the fort on the 
“right bank of the Indus. 

“ F.—Tbis height commands the town and fortress, and also the fort of 
“ Khairabad, on which the besiegers established a battery against Lieutenant 
“Herbert. This tower I would make strong. 

“T would repair the fort of Khairabad, and fortify the serai on left bank. 

“ By the foregoing means the passage of the Indus at Attock will be made 
“safe, whether war should come from Golab Sing on the east, or the Afghans 
“on the west, or both together. The vast importance of this passage 





* In Quarter Master General’s office. 
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 yequires no comment it is obvious, and its importance becomes tenfold if 
“the Government means to keep the district ot Péshawar. I aleo consider 
“that a large téle de pont ought to be thrown up on the right bank. This 
“need not be expensive ; a mere high wall of stone with loopholes would be 
‘sufficient. The stone abounds on the spot, and of that strong slate which 
“ requires no cutting or blasting. 

“The whole expense of these works I have requested Lieutenant-Colonel 
‘Tremenhere to estimate, and I will forward it when received to the Gov- 
‘ernor General. I should apprehend that a lakh of rupees would cover 
“it all. 

“JT think that barracks should be built here for three regiments of native 
“infantry, one in the fortress and two on right bank of river. They should 
“be divided between the fortress, the serai, the féte de port, and the tower.” 

On the 2nd April 1851 Sir William Gomm wrote :— 

“1, The Governor General desires to be furnished with my views and 
‘opinions upon several points, having reference to the military occupation 
“of the fort of Attock, with a view to His Lordship issuing instruc- 
“tions to the Department of Public Works grounded upon the notices so 
“ furnished. 

“2. The Governor General justly anticipates that I shall not hesitate to 
“concur in the opinion expressed by my predecessor, and entertained by 
“officers of experience on the frontier, that the fort of Attock should by 
“no means be relinquished. 

“3. This assurance premised, the points upon which the Governor Ge- 
“neral desires to consult me on are— 

“ let.—As to the amount of the garrison and the description of troops 
which should compose it. 

“Qnd.—As tothe quantity and nature of spare artillery powder and 
stores of which Attock should be made the depot. 

“ 3rd.—The armament of the fort itself. 

“4. Having as yet no personal acquaintance with the post, or with the 
“nature and extent of those places which will immediately depend upon its 
“magazines for their military supplies, I am constrained to refer to such 
“notices of authority as I find at hand bearing upon the subject, and to 
“‘ officers of experience actually on the apot. 

“6, Adverting to Sir Charles Napier’s report, dated 26th February 1850, 
“made specially upon Attock, I find him recommending that ite garrison 
“should consist of three regiments, and that these should be native. 

“6. But I apprehend that this proposal was intended to be contingent 
“upon one for giving upthe point of Rawalpindi asa station, and con- 
“centrating the force now held there at Attock, an arrangement which he 
“considered preferable, in a military point of view, regarding the occupation 
“‘of Rawalpindi, only desirable on the score of health, should it continue 
“to prove itself valuable on that account. 

“7, I believe it has done so; and I should hesitate to recommend its 
‘abandonment, even on military considerations, looking upon it as a desir- 
“able link in the great chain of military occupation of the country, and 
“connection of Pésh&war with Lahore. 

““8. I consequently think one battalion of native infantry sufficient to 
“furnish the garrison of Attock, and of points, presently to be adverted to, 
“connected with its defence. 
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«9, With regard to the second query, it is indispensable that I should 
‘ consult the heads of the principal Military Departments actually on the 
“spot before I can venture to offer an opinion. 

“10. Under the third head of enquiry, I find Sir Charles Napier recom- 
“ mending that the fort should be placed under the protection of six martello 
“ towers, Varying in dimensions and armament, the proposed position of each 
‘‘ of which he proceeds to point out, assigning his reason in each instance 
* for the allocation he proposes. 

1). Assuming that we are in the neighbourhood of a power or powers 
“ capable of readily taking the field against us in force, furnished with respect- 
“ able armament of field and breaching or battering artillery, and that there 
‘do exist such powers, as would appear to have been the impression upon 
“Sir Charles Napier’s mind when he projected his plan of defence for Attock, 
“T cannot imagine a better mode of overcoming the difficulties of the posi- 
“tion than that proposed by him. 

“12. Under any circumstances, the resort to the martello tower, judi- 
‘ ciously planted, would appear to me, judging from the data which I have 
“before me, to be the best mode of providing for that important but unwieldy 
“ military position, and of all that it is destined to cover, the stores for the 
“supply of the advanced stations in Kohat and the Derajat, and the bridge 
‘over the Indus, at its principal point of passage. 

‘I should add that I consider the ¢éte de pont, as recommended by my 
predecessor, on the right bank of the Indus indispensable.” 

On the 2nd June 1851, Colonel Drummond, Quarter Master General, 
submitted the following :— 

Memorandum regarding the garrison, stores, and armament of the fort of 

Attock, containing an abstract of the opinions of Brigadier General Sir 
Colin Campbell, Commanding the Trans-Jelum Division, and of Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Tremenhere, Superintending Engineer, Punjab Circle, on 
the subject. 

“The first point is—the amount of the garrison and the description of 
“‘ troops which should compose it. 

«2. The Commander-in-Chief has already expressed his opinion, judging 
“from the data then before him, that one Regiment of Native Infantry 1s 
* sufficient for the garrison of Attock. 

“3. Brigadier General Sir Colin Campbell, after stating the present 
“ garnson of Attock to consist of 

1 company of Native Artillery, 

3 companies of Native Infantry, 

1 company of Sappers and Miners, . 
“thinks the Infantry barely sufficient for the protection and interior duties 
“of the fort, and that there should be an increase to the Infantry, little 
“short of a whole regiment. 

‘‘4, Lieutenant-Colonel Tremenhere thinks 3 companies of Infantry 
“sufficient for the body of the place, and about 24 companies for the detached 
“works and martello towers on both banks,—total, 54 companies of 
“Infantry, with Artillery in proportion. 

“5. The second point is the quantity and nature of spare Artillery powder 
‘and stores of which Attock should be made the depot. 

*°6. Brigadier General Sir Colin Campbell does not consider it likely 
“that spare Artillery will be required at Attock either for the fort or its 
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neighbourhood, nor can he anticipate the likelihood of that arm being wanted 
“at Attock for service on the Peshawar frontier (including the Derajat), 
“which could not be more conveniently and equally securely held in the 
‘fort at Peshawar. He thinks, however, that it would be desirable to 
“maintain in the fort of Attock a supply of ammunition and stores for 
“the field batteries now being organized at Kohat and Bunnoo, and of 
“musket ammunition for the Irregular Infantry at those places; and he 
“recommends that all ammunition in store at Attock should be placed in 
“bullock bores. 

“7, [Lieutenant-Oolonel Tremenhere concludes that the quantity of 
“ ammunition likely to be required, under all circumstances, for the Peshawar 
“force will continue to be kept at Peshawar itself. But he thinks that 
“500 rounds per gun and 1,000 rounds of musket ammunition per man 
“ for the irregular troops in the Derajat might be stored at Attock. 

“ An estimate fora large powder magazine has already been ordered, which, 
“when built, will give the necessary recommendation. _ 

“8. Colonel Tremenhere also thinks that a few spare field-pieces, to 
“ provide for wear and tear of the batteries Trans-Indus, might be lodged at 
“ Attuck, but beyond this he sees no necessity for keeping spare Artillery in 
“ the fortress. 

“9, The third point is—the armament for the fort itself. This naturally 
“involves the consideration of the outworks to be constructed. 

“10. The Commander-in-Chief, judging from the data then before him, 
“considered the martello tower, judiciously planted, to be the best mode 
“ of providing for the protection of Attock and all that it is destined to cover. 
‘Sir William Gomm also considered the ¢ée de pont on the right bank, as 
“recommended hy Sir Charles Napier, indispensable. 

“11. Brigadier General Sir Colin Campbell cannot speak with confidence 
‘as to the nature and amount of armament desirable, but he gives a detail of 
“the ordnance left at Attock by General Gilbert in 1849 for its defence, and 
“ for the protection of the bridge or passage of the river, vsz., four 18-pound- 
“ers, two 8-inch mortars, four 54-inch mortars, and he gives a return of the 
“ ordnance and ammunition in store on the 13th May 1851. 

“12. Lieutenant-Colonel Tremenhere recommends the following addi- 
“tional military works :— 

“ Eight martello towers with seventeen guns, as follows :— 


3 towers with two 12-pounders each on si 6 pieces 

4 ditto two 9-pounders ,, ua sis 8 , 

1 tower one 9-pounder ,, ‘ae us Ll in 

Serai with two 9-povnders ,, isa es 2 , 
ToTaL . 17 pieces 


“These works would require to be garrisoned by 60 Artillerymen and 228 
“ Infantry, and the cost of their erection, if formed of substantial masonry, 
“would be about half a lac of rupees. 

“13. This arrangement, however, Colonel Tremenhere adds, is what would 
“be proper in European tactics. But, looking to the prolonged defence recently 
“made under every disadvantage to the besieged, the above might be consi- 
“dered too large an expenditure for a post not ou the immediate frontier. 
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“14, In Lieutenant-Colonel Tremenhere’s opinion, the nature of the 
above ground is such that no one or two of these towers could be put up 
for any particular purpose on either side of the river, to be of any service, 
“ without necessitating the construction of all the rest. If built, they must 
‘be strongly held, as their possession by an enemy would materially en- 
“ danger the safety of the place. 

“15. For the body of the place, Colonel Tremenhere recommends two light 
“ field guns (9-pounders) and two 24-pounder howitzers, equally divided be- 
‘tween the upper and the lower batteries, as in those positions they would 
“ effectually control the town. 

“16. Colonel Tremenhere makes no allusion to the téte de pont ; but its 
* position on the slope of a hill, with the bridge looking upwards, does not seem 
“ adapted for Artillery, nor would it be necessary, when both it and the bridge 
“ are so completely commanded from both sides of the river. The té/e de pont 
‘therefore may be considered as an Infantry post only. 

“17, Colonel Tremenhere thinks that two 18-pounders, in addition to the 
“ four already at Attock, would make the position as strong as circumstances 
“ would admit. 

“18. From all that has been stated above, it may perhaps be said in 
“reply to the lst query that the garrison of Attock should consist of 1 
regiment of Native Infantry, 1 company of Native Artillery, and 1 com- 
pany of Sappers and Miners. 

‘19. To the second query, it does not appear necessary that Attock 
“ should be made a depdt for spare Artillery powder or stores, except for 500 
“rounds per gun, and 1,000 rounds of musket ammunition per man for the 
“irregular troops at Kohat, Bunnoo, and the Derajat; also a few spare 
“‘ field-pieces to provide for wear and tear of the batteries at those places. 

‘©20. The third query, as to the armament of the fort itself, naturally 
‘involves the consideration of whether the martello towers ought or ought 
“not to be constructed. It may perhaps be observed on this point that three 
“ martello towers, one‘on the right, and two on the left bank of the river, 
“each tower carrying two guns, with a garrison of 20 men and provisions 
“and water for three months, would be sufficient; and if to these were added 
“two light 9-pounder guns and two 24-pounder howitzers for the body of 
“the place, to overlook the town, the armament for Attock would stand as 
“ follows :— 

“Six 18-pounders (including four already there), two 9-pounders, and 
“two 24-pounder howitzers. The 5}-inch mortars now in Attock may 
“be sent to Péshwaar. 

“21. The passage of the river Indus, both up and down, between Attock 
“and Kalabagh is always alladed to with difficulty and danger, particularly 
‘‘the upward passage, which at the most favorable season cannot be accom- 
‘plished in less than eleven days, ani when the river is in flood, that is, 
“from April to November, it is doubtful whether laden boats could be 
“brought up at all. 

“22. In regard to salubrity, Attock has been pronounced by the medical 
“officers who accompauied Captain Paton on his survey last year to be 
“ unexceptionable, whether as regards the fort, the serai, Khyrabad, or the 
“ ground for the ¢éte de pond on the right bank. 

“ Nothing more is required than a thorough cleansing out and the levelling 
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‘of the houses and ruine, particularly those on the south side of the fort.” 
(Edwardes, Sandilands, Bean, Panjab Reports, Herbert, Nupier, Gomm, 
Drummond, Tremenhere, Campbell.) 

ATARAN— 
A pass in Yaghistan, leading from Ranizai Swat to Talash. It is a short 
day’s journey from Sarai to Badwan in Ranizal, and the road is practicable 
for laden cattle.— (Lockwood.) 

ATARJOD— 
A village in the Mohmand country, on the Karapa road from Shabkadr to 
Lalptra, 12 miles from Gandao, consisting of some scattered huts of Halimzai 
Mohmands. Water from atank. Herethe road separates; the nght, which 
is a gun road, goes by MUsajod to Goshta; the left, which is not, goes to 
Lalpara, 14 miles. (Leech.) 

ATASHI— 
A village in the Laki division of the Bani district, on the left bank 
of the Kuram, 5¢ miles north of the new Laki tahsil. It is inhabited 
by Michan Khél Shekhs, and contains 104 houses. Water is plentiful, 
being obtained from the Kuram, but supplies are scarce, unless due warning is 
given. It is the “ Tushee Khél” of Walker's map. (Norman.) 

AUTAR CHAPAR— 
A low hill on the Rajanpir border, on the left bank of the Nathil branch 
of the Zangi ravine, and a few yards from its bank. Itis about } mile below 
the Rani watering place; near it water will usually be found at the Hilani 
wells. It is an insignificant hill, not many feet high. (Davidson.) 

AW ANS— 
A tribe found scattered in Yisafzii and the Kohat district, as well as in 
Hazara and other districts on the left bank of the Indus. In Ytsafzai 
they are said to number 3,000 souls, but I have no information regarding 
their numbers in other districts. They are rather looked down upon by 
Pathans, but with what justice I do not know. There are 128 of them 
enlisted in the regiments of the Panjab force, ard some also in the regi- 
ments of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief. They are said to be 
emigrants from the Panjab. 

In Cracroft’s report of the settlement of the Rawal Pindi district, I find 
the following notice of this tribe :— 

“The west of the district is entirely held by a tribe called the Awana, 
“who have probably not been here 250 years; they are said to have come 
“from Herat, and may possibly be the descendants of the Bactrian Greeks 
“driven south from Balkh by Tartar hordes, and turning from Herat to 
“India. They came as a conquering army under leaders of their own, 
“and soon overran the ilaquas of Tallegung, Pukkhur, Miyal, Jubbee, 
“Soon, Khubbukkee, Noorpoor, Kullur, Kuhar, and a large portion of the 
“Thul, east of Ahmedabad, driving out the Junjooah Rajahs, who were 
“now so divided that each fell easily unaided by the others. The Awans 
“maintained a sort of organization under their chiefs, called Muliks, 
“who gradually attempted to imitate the talookdars of Dhunnee and 
“obtain the proprietary right each of his own village or ilaqua. They 
“never succeeded in this; the Aw&ns were too determined; but the Bibkal 
“Muliks of Lawa, Peera, and Thoha, and the Mulikal of Noorpoor were 
“at one time powerful chiefs. The Mulik of Kuhar raised a revolt against, 
“ Runjeet Singh, but was conciliated by a jagheer, and hiseon died fighting 
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by the Kardar Sheikh Gholam Hassein’s side against one of the Chuckoo. 
«wal Chowdrial. The Thoha Mulik was murdered just before our rule to 
check his claims. The Noorpoor chief, called Sheal, was ejected by the 
‘‘ Seikhs after considerable fighting; he was allowed a jagheer and hon. 
“orable service, but finally lost everything for joining the Seikhs in 
“the insurrection of 1849.”— (Bellew, Beckett, Cracroft.) 
AWAR— 

A small valley on the Mangrota border, Déra Ghazi Khan district, a few 
hundred yards square, belonging to the Dostnani Bozdars, situated on left bank 
of the Drag, a short distance from where it joins the Sanghar, and producing 
a fair crop of wheat. It is surrounded by low hills of the Baga ranges, 


(Davidson.) 
AZAD GHUNDI— 
A village in the Chaontera plain, Kohat district. It is a collection of 40 


or 50 houses scattered over knolls and hillocks in the south of Chaontera, 
in the stony raviny country atthe foot of the Loeghar or Shinghar 
range. 

The water-supply is from a well, two gunshots below the village, and also 
from the Jan Shah well, about 8 miles westwards in the highlands above 
Sarrat Khél, between the Pir Kai and Sangini nalas. 

The inhabitants are Manzai Khataks. This is the head-quarters of the 
Mira Khan Khél section of the Mahamad Khél clan of Manzai Baraks, 
and the chief, Malik Haibat, lives here. The place is named after his 
father Azid. Haibat has a goodhouse. Some ‘bher,’ mulberry, and wild 
olive trees are scattered about the hillocks, which, although stony, are all 
cultivated. There is a Hinda shop here. (oss.) 

AZA KHEL— . 
A village in the Mohmand division of the Péshawar district. It has 433 
houses, built of mud. The population amounts to 1,974 souls, and is com- 
posed of Pathans. It has sections Mahmid Khél, Lala Khél, Ghalib Khél, 
Zangi Khél, Sado Khél, Jalal Khél. The water-supply is from wells, and is 
good in quality. . 

The produce consists of cotton, ‘maki,’ wheat, and barley. Supplies are 
procurable here in quantities after due notice. The stock of the village 
embraces 20 horses, 660 cattle, 518 sheep and goats, 101 camels, and 
952 other animals. The headmen are Dosti, Jalal, &c. (Hastings.) 

AZI KHEL— 
A section of the Baizai Akozai Ytisafzais, who reside on the left bank of the 
Swat river, which bounds them to the west, and between the Jinki Khéls, who 
bound them on the north, and the Matirizais, who bound them on the south. 
They are bounded on the east by the Gadwa hill, which separates them from 
Ghorband. They are sub-divided into three clans, viz.,1, Khudo Khél; 
2, Bara Khel; 8, Mirali Khél. 

They live in two glens on the river bank, and have the following 
villages :— 


Houses. Houses. 
Landai ... 60} Chahar oan .. =—100 
Gashkor _.... ... 100 Kotanai fad w. ~— 40 
Bandai ies «5 100] Asala i, .. 40 
Khwaza Khéla ... 200] Khora ae .. 100 
Jikdarai... «- 200 
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In the northern glen they have the following villages :— 


Houses, Houses. 
Pénopitai o- 40; Tanga a . 
Titabut nes ... 40 | Rambekai se ww. 40 
Chinkalai_... .. 100 | Tishar aa .. 40 
Shalpin ee . 200 | Langar eh .. 120 
Pakira was ... 100 
In the southern glen they have :-—~ 
Panu sas ... 100 | Chamtalai si ... 200 
Babu be .. 60] Biha ses .. 50 
Mash Kanai . 100) Urdum was .« 60 
Taragai ' ... 60} Topsin ile .. 60 


The village of Shamozai, in the Baizai division of British Yasafzai, is also 
inhabited by this clan. The Azi Khél communicate with Ghorband by the 
Tosin and Karorai passes. (Bellew, Lockwood.) 

AZIM KILI— 
A hamlet of 10 or 11 houses on the Nasrati Thal, Kohat district, 44 miles 
west of Kila Beg Kili, on the road to Adhami. It belongs tothe Ganda Khél 
clan of Nasrati Khataks, the same who are chiefly in Zerki. Azim Kill 
has a few young shisham and tamarisk trees growing up. Near it is another 
Ganda Khél village called Abibolaki. These have a tank between them, 
and when it is dry they go to the Tar watering place in the “ Loéghar”’ 
nala, about 2 miles above its junction with the Kashi. The Tar is about 
24 miles from Azim Kili. (oss.) 
AZIM KILA— 

A village on the Thal, Bann district, about 7 miles east of Adhami and 
10 miles west of Inzar Talab. It used to be the residence of Azim Khan, 
Hati Khél Vaziri, but he moved his village 2 kos off when the Govern- 
ment put down a police post here about 1864. This Azim is now pos- 
sessed by Khataks, among whom are Nasrati, Land, and Ujhdah (Masht 
Khél). The village consists of about 50 small houses on sandy ground, 
among a few bher, tamarisk, and shisham trees. Its water comes from the 
Tar watering place, about three-quarters of a mile off. The police post 
is a small walled fort held by a Jemadarand 6 foot, with a Dafadar and 
2 horsemen. It has a lock-up. 

There is a ‘ baniah’ for the police garrison, and 4‘baniahs’ in the town. 
All round are the crops of the Hati Khel Vaziris. (Ross.) 


B 


BABAKARA— 
A village in the Utmanzai division, Yasa'zai, Peshawar district, situated 
in the open, 1 mile from north bank of the river Indus. (Lwmeden.) 
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BABAKARA— 
A district of Yaghistan, called also Salarzai. Its villages are— 
Pashat 200, Dagar 10, Sangiidéri 60, Gakbar 100, Kui 150, Ghwondar 50, 
Sidara 80, Charg 90, Kakakhél 40, Ketkai 60, Taralai 60, Kanbat 50, 
Asmar 120. 

One of my authorities says Arsala Khan is the chief, but Creagh 
says Hamidila Khan is. . 

It is difficult to make out on which side of the range dividing Kinar 
from Bajawar this district is. Iam inclined to think that the drainage of 
the Babakara valley is to the Panjkora, but that the district itself extends 
down to the Kiinar river. Kanbat, mentioned as one of the villages above, 
is certainly on the east of the range, as the Sapper passed through it, but 
then Pashit and Asmar are as certainly on the west. 

The chief takes as revenue one-half the produce of irrigated land and 
one-fifth that of rain land. (Creagh, Sapper, Macgregor.) 

BABAR-KA-SHER— 
A small Vaziri settlement of 30 houses in the upper Dawar valley, 
at the west end of the Tograi pass; it is peopled by the Sikandar Khel 
section of the Balikhel sub-division of the Bora Khél Otmanzais. The village 
is not walled, but possesses one small tower for defensive purposes. 
(Norman.) 
BABARS— 

A tribe who inhabit the Koh-i-Daman of the Déra Ishmail district round 
Chaodwén, south of the Mian Khél, and opposite the Sangao and Dahina 
passes. Their boundaries are—on the north the Chaodwan pass, on the 
south the Gajistan ravine and Kot Taga Khban,. onthe east the village 
of Kowree Jamal Khan, on the west the watershed of the first’ range of 
low hills. The boundary given by Edwardes is—on the west by the hills of 
the Ustaran&s; on the south by the Sherin ravine, south of Kot Thaga ; east 
they extend as far as the boundary between the Kolachi and Dera Ishmail 
sub-divisions ; on the north they are bounded by a line drawn from the 
point where the Kaora stream, after leaving the hills, branches into two, 
to the point where these two join and re-form one stream. This was the 
boundary settled by Edwardes; but before that there had been a blood- 
feud raging for nearly 100 years between the Babars and the Mian Khél, 
the former claiming the northern branch of the Kaora, and the latter 
the south branch of the same stream, as the boundary ; and on the ground 
between these two branches they had each year fought out their quarrel. 
Captain Grey informs me that this dispute has since broke out again. 

The Babars have the reputation of great bravery, but the tribe is 
scattered; a great portion of them still remain in Khorasan and Kandahar, 
some living at Shikarpar, in the Dera district, and close to “ Siluj” in the 
Manda Khél country ; there is a large town of the Babars called “ Girdah,” 
said to contain some 600 houses, and Grey says the head-quarters are in 
Vazikbwah. 

The Babars first came down intothe plains from the hills, when Khan 
Zaman Khan, chief of the Daolat Khéls, occupied with the Mian Khéls 
and Maorats the Déra Ishmail border, and for assisting Khan Zaman 
Khan to fight with and expel the Mian Khéls and Maoratis, the Babars 
were given by him a portion of his land, which is called Chaodw4n, or 
the 4th share, to the present day. 
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The Babars are of the same tribe as the Shiranis, and are descended and 
divided as follows :— 





Shiran. 

















Onr. Babar. Miant. 
Shirdnis. | 








Mahsiids. Ghwara Khels. 





Se ee ee 
aati oe! “let fox, °° ae ee 








Bahadin Zai. Misa Zal. Ahmad Khel. Mardin Zal. 
eer eas ol | 
Moche Zai. Tike Zal. Gira Zai. 








Boe N Se bees I 


Isbhmail Za. Safa Zal. Yasin Zai. 
wet | 


Khidr Zal. Shakr Zal. 











Of these sections, amongst the Ghwara Khels the “ Yaein Zai’” is the 
largest, and amongst the Mahsfds the “ Bahadin Zai.” 

The malik of the Bahadin Zai section is Mala Mir Khan; of the Misa 
Zai, Dur Mahamad Khan ; of the Safa Zai, Ali Mahamad Khan; of the 
Yasin Zai, Mahamad Hasen. 

The present Akhtnd-Zada, Mahamad Gal, who lives at Chaodwan, 
is greatly looked up to by the Babar tribe, and has done good service for 
the British Government. 

The principal towns of the Babars are, 1, Chaodwan; 2, Kot Taga 
Khan; 3, Mat. 

The passes into the Babar country from the hills are, 1, Babar Zim; 2, 
Tor Zoi; 3, Kak Zoi. 

The land of the Babars is cultivated by rain water and by a- perennial 
stream of water from the Chaodwan Zam. 

_The number of fighting men the Babar tribe could collect in the Dera 
district is numbered from 6 to 700. 
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Elphinstone found the B&bars a civilized tribe, much addicted to mer. 
chandise, and the richest and most flourishing, quietest, and most honest 
of the tribes of the Daman; and Edwardes, writing forty years after, 
agrees with this eulogium, and says he considers them the most superior 
race in the whole of the trans-Indus districts. In complexion, too, they 
are the fairest, showing evident traces of northern extraction. Their 
bravery has been sufficiently established by their blood-feud with the 
powerful Mian Khél, whom they almost rival in commerce also, and their 
general intelligence as a tribe has given rise to many proverbsa—among 
others, that “(a Babar fool is a Gandehpur sage.” 

Elphinstone also mentions some Babars in these terms.—The space 
between the border of Zhob, that of Bord, and the Suliman affords room 
for the lands of the Haripals and Babars. The Shiradnis do not plunder 
in Babar territory, partly owing to their reputation for bravery, and 
partly to the admirable position of their chief town of Chaodwin, to 
the rear of which they must pass before they can reach the cultivated lands. 

Elphinstone gives their numbers at 4,000 families, but it is probable 
they have ‘increased since his day. The census returns of the district 
give no information on this subject. A large division of them inhabit 
Lehra, beyond the Suliman mountains. It is contiguous with the country 

of the Shiranis, with whom those Babars are connected, and whom they 
resemble much in their manners and customs. (Elphinstone, Edwardes, 
Taylor, Mahamad Gil, Carr, Grey, Macgregor.) 

BABAR— 
A section of the Khatak tribe who reside chiefly in Kani, on the left 
bank of the Indus, and between it and the Soh&n river. Their grazing 
grounds are on the right bank, in the territory between the Babar ravine, 
3 miles below Rokwan and the mountain of Dingot, below the Kharjudn 
ravine. This territory is south-east of Bangali Sar, and is in Bangi Khel 
limits, although the Saghris claim part of it as far as the Kharjuan ravine. 

The Babar head quarters are at Kani, on the left bank of the Indus, 
some way inland, which is under the Rais of Makhad (the Saghri). On 
the right bank their chief villages are Khahaki, Mera, and Starga 
Mela, which are under the Malik of Kalabagh. These villages hie be- 
tween the Miliwals and Kharjuan ravines. There are Babars also in 
the Lakarghar. 

The Babars are now associated with the Bangi Khél, who count them 
as a thirteenth division of their tribe. They are said, however, to be of 
the Tari section, and not of that of Bolak, like the Saghris and Bangi 
Khél, and to have come originally from Khwara, where some still remain. 

The Babars have large flocks of sheep and goats, and large herds of 
cows, bullocks, buffaloes, and she-camels. They keep male camels ony 
for breeding purposes. They live largely on their flocks, and they drin 
camel’s milk as well as eat the flesh. They have a few small boats for 
crossing the river, which they do ‘generally at Babar Patan—a strand at 
the mouth of the Babar ravine. They usually put the sheep and goats in 
oe ae and swim their camels and larger herds across. (oss, Makamad 

at, 

BABINAT— 
A village in the Utman Nama division of Péshawar, one mile from the 
Jadan border, two miles north of Maini, one mile from the Jad. Its 
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sections are Yakhel, Daolatkhel, Shekhan, Khadikhel, Tadskhani. Its 
lands are round the village, and are irrigated from wells, which also supply 
drinking water. The houses are made of stone. It has 4 mosques. The 
headmen are Dostam Khan, Azim Khan, &c. There are roads to Manérf 
direct and to Malka Kadal. A deep dry ravine runs through the village 
and joins the Kandal ravine. (Lumsden, Lockwood.) 

BABINAI— 
A village containing 127 houses, in the Kamalzai division of Ytsafzai, 
Péshawar district, 5 miles north of Hoti Mard&n, situated on the banks of the 
Gadr ravine, which is generally dry at this point. There are 3 wells in the 
mosques which supply good water for the people, and a pond for the cattle. 
The country around is open. The land is entirely dependent on rain for 
irrigation. There is no bazar in the village, but there are 5 shops and 2 
mosques ; 8] houses are inhabited by Pathans, 12 by Tanadlis, 14 by Swatis, 
5by Awans. (H. B. Lumsden, Hastings.) 

BABO DERI— 
A village of the Utman Khél country, Yaghistan, one mile from Nawa 
Dand. It can turn out 40 fighting men. (M&M. Turner.) 

BABUZAI— 
A section of the Baizai Akozai Yusafzsis, who live on the left bank of the 
Swat river, between the Aba Khél, who bound them on the west, and the 
Matarizai, who bound them on the east; they are bounded on the north b 
the Swat river, which separates them from the Naikbi Khél, and on the sout 
by the Ilam and Doserai hills. 

They are sub-divided into— 


Abi Khél 240 fighting men Sardad, Hamayiin, Maliks 
Barét Khél 160 a Ahmad, Mir Afzai ,, 
at mae 160 is rsale ¥ 
a Kbé Abdila . 
arab Khst ¢ 260 ” 
They have the following villages in Swat :— 
Tindodaghar 
Nawai Kili . 300 Aka Khél 
Panjigrim .o - 200 Ditto 
awe sas ... 100 One 
. rém ar ~ 400 itto 
On the river bank... Balogram na 900 Ditto 
Kambar ods ». 300 Barat Khél 
Katelai oa ... 200 Ditto 
Nawaikili__... eo 200 Aba Khél 
Mingaura... «+. 1,000 Ditto 


In the Jambil or Min- {Jeni eee oes 100 Bami Khél 


Jambil +. 100 Ditto 
gaura glen + (Dugram oe .. 100 Aba Khel 


Syadigan (3)... .» 100each Barat Khél 
. (Residence of Akhan of Swat.) 
In the glen leading to Gee 80 Ditto 
the Jawarai pass... | akarsi .. 60 Bami Khal 
Salimpir... ... 100 Mians 
Sefalbinda ... . 100 Ditto 
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Guratai se sig Bami Khél 
Banj Kot... wat Ditto 
In the northern or Ming- ae = me a 
lawar glen “* | Shakborai_... i Ditto 
Sardirai ‘ts os Mians 
Harak is Banda of Minglawaar 


They inhabit also Babtizai, in the Baizai division of British Yteasfz4i. 

They inhabit 3 glens which run up to the Ilam and Dosera hills ; the 
most southern leads to the Jawarai pass, the northern to the Kalel. 

There are two roads over the Gadwa hill into Ghorbond—Gadwa and 
Yakh Tangai. Babtzai is 3 days’ march from Mardan by the Mora pass. 

They ‘“‘ wesh” amongst themselves every 15 years, and the next comes off 
in 5 years. (Lockwood, Bellew.) 

BABUZAI— 

A village in the Baizai division of Yasafzai, Péshawar district, about 
8 miles north-east of Katlang, situated under the hill called Kasima, a 
spur of the Pajar range. The position of the village is strong, being 
placed between two spurs of Kasima which almost join the gorge, and 
being closed by a stone wall. It is supplied with water from a spring 
immediately above the village, and from a tank in front which has water 
in it the greater part of the year. It has 240 houses, half belonging 
to Abs Khél, half to Barat Khel, It has 6 “hujras” and 5 mosques. The 
village is built in terraces at the foot of the hill on the rock, and is 
commanded in the most complete manner by it; but the spurs are 680 
rugged that infantry could only with the greatest difficulty get up them. The 
spring is a very fine one, of most excellent water; the cultivation is all 
“Jalmi,” but there are a few gardens watered from the spring. The houses 
are all built of stone, with flat mud roofs. It has about 300 houses, but 
these seem more numerous, as the village is spread out a good deal along 
the base of the hill, and there are small fields and gardens between many 
of the houses. There are some fine clumps of trees, especially at Akbar 
Shah’s “hujra.” The highest house, which looks like a fortlet, belongs 
to Mians. There is a good path over the hill immediately behind Babazai 
connecting it with Sadam. It is open to an attack from the rear, 
having been thus assaulted and destroyed by a company of the Guides, under 
Fateh Khan, in 1852; another path goes to the west of Sinawar and 
comes out at Nansar. The Gada ravine runs about 1 mile from the village 
towards Katlang. The inhabitants are Babtzai-Baizai Swatis. 

The chief men of the village are Bahram and Mansi, and they receive 
an annual allowance of Rs. 22-8 each from Government. 

The sections of the village are Abakhel, Barat Khel. A road for foot- 
men goes from the west by Gaoz Dara and Kashmir Smas to the east of 
Sinawar, and thence on to Sar Banda Bioner. (Lumsden, Lockwood, Mac- 
gregor.) 

BADA—- 
A village of the Jadiins in Yaghistan, 2 miles north of Bisak. It has 
200 houses, inhabited by the Sulimanzai-Salar section. (Jockwood.) 
BADABHFR. 
A small post 7 miles south of Péshawar. Supplies are procurable on 
due notice; water is plentiful; the surrounding country is level, open, and 
well-cultivated. On the 9th February 1855, Lieutenant Hamilton, Assistant 
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Engineer, encamped with a small guard opposite the thins at this place, 
and was attacked by 150 to 200 Aka Kiel Afridis, who, rushing in sword in 
hand, killed 16 and wounded 30 of its inmates, only one of the assailants being 
shot by Lieutenant Hamilton himeelf; the rest escaped. They carried 
off property amounting to Re. 10,121; and all the property belonging to 
them in our territory being seized realized Res. 4,077. The tribe was, how- 
ever, blockaded for this piece of impertinence, and suffered pretty heavy 
pecuniary losses.—(Vide Aka Khel.) (Zdwardes.) 

BADHI— 
A pass inthe Khetrén country, traversed en route from the valley of 
Bar Kbsn to Rakni, in the march between Is&ni or Lapjani and 
Rothar. 

Ita entrance (west) is situated about 1jmile, and bearing 112° from Khanar- 
kot (Lanjani). is 
Shortly after entering the defile at an angle of 135° it becomes very 

narrow, commanded by high hills on either side: to the north is Dekha, to 
the south Kalva. The hill to the south (right) is scarped down to the 
water's edge, and is about 150 feet in elevation ; to the left it is accessible to 
footmen. The road, which is here very rocky and difficult for a mile or so, 
follows the left bank of the Badhi stream ; at the end of half a mile the direc- 
tion is 190°, at 2 miles 140°; here the pass opens out a little and is practicable 
for infantry movements, tbe hills being at some distance from the rivulets, and 
the road improving considerably and becoming free of large stones. At 
24 miles the direction is 165°, at 3, 110° ; here there is an open space of several 
hundred yards to the (right) south, up to Ochari Sham, a watershed 
between the Badhi and Gazi; the hills here for a mile or so are very easy and 
at a distance of some hundred yards from the road. At 4 miles the pass 
enters the Rakni valley ; the chief prominent points here are Dekna peak 
341°, Mazara peak 238°, Rothar 63°, new fort of Dibba 141°. The pass 
is impracticable for Artillery, unless carried on elephants. It is very difficult 
for the first mile or eo for laden camels, but they are said to carry full 
loads here. The pass can be turned by taking the Chiri, which lies a short 
distance north of this, leaving the Dekha hill on the south. It is very easy 
throughout. A stream of good pure water runs the length of the Badhi, 
a few yards wide, and generally from 6” to 18° deep, but forming in 
places large pools and water-falls. The road crosses it several times. 
(Davsdson). 

BAD-I-SIA— 
A village in the Gandao valley of the Mohmand hills, Yaghistan, about 15 miles 
north of Michni, on the left bank of the ravine, and nearly in the centre of 
the valley. It has about 300 houses, and the headmen are Mahamad Didar 
and Ahmad Sher. (Lewis.) 

BAD-I-SAMBUR— 
A village in the Nawagai division of Bajiwar, Yaghistén, situated about 
six miles north of Nawagai ; it has about 300 houses. (Creagh.) 

BADEZAI— 
A village ia the Khalil division of Péshawar, situated 6 miles north-west 
of Péshawar. (H. B. Lumsden.) 

BADLI—Lat. 28° 45’ 59”. Long. 70° 7’ 19°. Elev. 276. 
A village in the Rajanptr division of Dera Ghé8zi, on the road between 
Rajanpar and Rokién. It is a wretched place of grass hovele. It was 
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formerly inhabited by Chandias, and takes its name from one Badli Khan 
they, however, were ousted by the Maz&ris about 200 yearsago. There is a 
small enclosure here. (Bruce.) 

BADNAK— . 
A tract of the southern Tandwal country, in the district of Hazara, situated 
south of the Bahingra peak. It is bounded north by the Amb territory, 
east by the Siran, south by the Torbela tract, and west by the Indus. It 
is divided into two parts, Maidan Badnak and Dhaka Badnak. It is every- 
where a maze of rugged hills, except to the south-west, where it consists of an 
undulating valley 8 miles long and 2 miles broad. This latter is Maidan, and 
all the-rest Dhaka. The villagesin Maidan are Pind Khan Khel, Maradptr, 
Syadptr, and Langar. The soil of this part is good; that of Dhaka is arid, 
there being very little water, but the air is very fine and inspiriting. The area 
of Maidan is 6,845 acres cultivated and 14,659 uncultivated, and 8 villages ; 
that of Dhaka is 5,027 cultivated and 17,112 uncultivated, with 30 villages ; 
total of both 54,477. The inhabitants are Palal, Tanawalis, and number in 
the first 4,962, and in the last 2,572. They are well-disposed and, 
though industrious and hardy, are very poor. They own 2,605 cattle in 
Maidan and 7,987 in Dhaka. (Wace.) 

BADRA-IKHWAR— 
A stream of Ydsafzai, Péshawar district, which rises at the west foot of the 
Mahaban, above Kandgali, and passes through Jahangirdara, the villages 
of Dandar, Shafdoh, Gargashti, Kali Kala, Bam-Khél, Totalai, Salim Khan, 
Manéri, Swabi, Kala Dara, Panjpir, Kanda, Zéda, and finally falls into the 
Indus between Hiind and Haran. It is dry during the summer months, 
but is impassable after a fall of rain in the hills, seldom, however, remaining 
so for more than two days. (Bedlew.) 

BADR ALGAD— 
A stream in Vaziristan, which has its source in the Pir-ghal mountain, and 
after passing KanigOram and Maidan joins the Tankzam at Dwa Toi. 
The Badr, or Bahadur Khél section of the Manzai sub-division of Alizal 
Mahsiid Vaziris, dwell on its kanks; this clan can turn out about 250 fight- 
ing men. The ground in the vicinity of the stream is well cultivated. 
(Norman.) 

BADRAKI— 
A hamlet of 5 houses on the border of the Nasrati Kbataks and the Pirba- 
khel section of the Hati Khél Vaziris. Badrak belongs to Kuli Beg’s 
clan, the Badin Khel Nasratis. It is 44 miles west of Kilé Kuli Beg, and 
54 miles east of Az¥m kilé on the road to Adhami. 

The Vazir1 fields begin immediately beyond Badraki. (oss.) 

BADSHAH— 
A village in Gadaizai Banér, Yaghietan, containing 400 houses. (A leemools.) 

BADU— 
A village of Tappi, in the Kohat district, lying between Makhad and Rokwén, 
on the right of the Indus. It stands in the middle of the Bada ravine on 
ground higher than the sandy course of the stream, and is about 2 miles from 
the Indus. The Badii ravine rises at Bada Sar, between Rokw&n and 
Pakka, and joins the Indus a short way below Makhad on the right bauk. 
The country between the various ravines that join the Indus is hilly. 

The village, which contains 16 or 18 houses, is surrounded by large ‘ bher’ 

trees, the fruit of which is famous. It is gathered, dried, and sold in 
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Shakardarn and Makhad. It is large and sweet. The people are of the 
Walid Khel section of the Taghal Khel clan of Saghri Khatabe. 

Drinking water comes from springs in an adjacent ravine, in which are 
enclosed garden plots with vines trained on trees, and with small groups of 
banyan, pipal, and mulberry trees. 

A road from Shakardara comes to Bada, leaving the Makhad road at the 
beginning of the stony plain above the Khekm&nf ravine. If camels go 
from Makhad to Rokwén on the right bank, they must pass through Bada. 
The people of Tfipp! graze their flocks in the hot season in the hilly tract 
between the Bada and the next southern ravine by the Jaggiwala. Bada 
ia 2 miles from Makhad and 44 miles from Rokw&n. (oas.) 

BAERAM DHERI— 
A village in Hashtnagar, Péshawar district, situated on the frontier, 5 miles 
north-east of Ganderi. It is built on a plateau, and surrounded by ravines at the 
foot of the low range of Jabagséi, which completely commands it to the north. 
The houses have flat mud roofs, with stone walls and thorn enclosures. There 
are about 80 houses of Gagiaénis and 30 of Uiman Khéls. The headman is 
Galbaz. Their cultivation is all ‘lalmi.’ The water-supply is from a 
‘ Karez,’ brought down from the hill to the ravine below the village in this 
direction ; it is perennial, and of very good quality. 

This village forms the “jagir” of Mir Hasn of Tangi, and was founded 
about 80 years ago by Sargan Khan. (Macgregor.) 

BAFA— 
A large village in Pakli Hazara, situated on the right bank of the Siran, 
3 miles below Shinkiari, and about 9 miles north from Mansera. It has 891 
houses, 125 shops, 14 mosques, 4,193 inhabitants, of whom 2,577 are 
Swatis, 18 Syads, 361 Hindds, and 1,237 of other races. Its water-supply 
is from the Siran, and is good and plentiful. The produce is wheat, barley, 
rice, ‘makai.’ Supplies are procurable in considerable quantities after due 
notice. The stock of the village consists of 34 horses, 1,887 cattle, 59 
flocks of sheep, 28 donkeys, and 12 mules. The headmen are Hamiddla, 
Mahamad, etc. It is a considerable mart for the trade between the 

a pecenaent valleys to the north and the Hazara district. (Macgregor, Wace.) 
A high hill north-east of Hingir, and about 15 miles from Giandéri. 
At ite foot is situated Tasso, the present residence of Gorim, chief of 
the Shambani Bugtis. It is said to abound in game, deer, and markhor. 
( Davidson.) 

BAGH— 
A large village in the British district of Dera Ghazi Khan, situated 12 
miles south-west of Mitankot, and 14 mile from the right bank of the 

wAOne Its inhabitants are Balochés of the Drishak tribe. (Raverty.) 
A email pass on the Gomal border, situated between the Tarobi Tand 
and Samiidar passes, north-west of the outpost of Mirtiza. 

A road for cattle goes through this pass and joins the Orman dara behind 
the first range of hills. The Murtaza post is responsible for this pass. 


. hone Macgregor.) 


A village in the Jawaki Afridi hills, 29 miles from Matani, in the Péshawar. 
district, and 20 miles from Kohat, on the Jawaki road, between those places. 
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Thie vill is divided into two parts by a dry ravine; one part is 
called Tandai. Both parts are situated on hills, and defended by towers, 
and are supplied with water from the ravine and wells. (Miller.) 
BAGHDADA— 
A village in the division of Yisafzai, Péshawar district, situated near 
the right bank of Kalpani ravine, in the open country, about half a mile 
from Mardan fort. Water is supplied from wells. It has 130 houses, of 
which 58 are inhabited by Gijars, 8 by Pathans, and 35 by the families of 
the men of the Guide Corps. The roads from Katlang and Jalala meet 
here. (Lumsden.) 
BAGHAO— 
The water-shed between the Gialar, a small branch of the Lini, and the 
Kaha, onthe Dera Ghazi frontier. It is situated about 15 miles west of Ek 
Bhai, and is considered as a spur of the Kala Roh or Siah Koh. A conti- 
nuous water-shed between the Kaha and the Sebi Ltni can be traced 
south-westerly between this hill and Jandran. 

The drainage of Bagh#o, which, fertilising Ieani lands (Khetran), 
falle into the Kah& near Haji ka kot, is known for the first few miles of its 
course as the Nari. (Davidson.) 

BAGHAO— 
A village in the Khetran country, two days’ journey from Bori, on the main 
road to Thal. The Sanghar and Barkan roads join here. (Macgregor.) 
BAGHAO— 


A village in the Domar Kakar country, 22 miles from Thal, on the road to 
Kandahar. 

It is a fair-sized village, containing about 100 houses and a few Hindi 
shops. It is situated in a somewhat elevated spot, with much cultivation 
round it, at the head of a valley running east and west, and shut in by low 
hills on the north and south, from which a small supply of water flows, 
which is expended in cultivation. The headman of this village is one Sadika, 
Domar Kakar. (Macgregor). 

BAGHAR— : 
A small ravine on the Rajanpuar border, rising in low and easy sloping 
hills, and draining northerly to the Baghari, which it joins at about 
4 miles from where it enters the plains. It is an insignificant water- 
course, but, after rain, contains some poole of water for several days, 
and has good pasturage on its banks. It is in the Lashari country, and 
there is a road thence by Bihishto to the Chachar. (Davidson, Johnatone, 
Macgregor.) 

BAGHARI— ; 
A ravine on the Rajanptr border, rising in the Taso, a high hill or 
range some 15 miles west of Ram ka thal. Its course is easterly till 
it enters the plains (7 miles west of Rim ka thal), when it takes a 
circuit southerly and is lost in the plains, shedding its waters near the Maha- 
madpir outpost, and deluging that plain. 

_At first it runs through high, rugged, steep, and jagged hills, extremely 
difficult to climb, and its bed is covered with big rocks and boulders ; but 
after some 5 or 6 miles the hills become much easier of access ; its course 
1s straighter, and its banks slope gradually down from low hills, containing 
excellent pasturage for cattle ; sometimes an open space of several yards will 
be found on its banks covered with grass. 
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It receives the following water-courses from the hills through which it 
passes; they are all insignificant. 


At 1 mile from its source, Soféthal. At 3} miles from its source, Gapin. 

mp 1 i ” ” ” SOR: ” 44 7 ”» ” iT) Aldumira. 
” miles ,, ” »  Jhanda and Bado. »8 , ” » Kotu. 

” 2% ” ” ” ” Bhandiar. n@ *” ” ” » Bemma. 
” 3} ” ” ” " Bighar. ” 74 ” ” ” ” Asha. 


half a mile or so after which it enters the plains. Of the above, the Soféthal, 
Shanda, Bhandiar, and Gip&n are from the north; the others from south. It 
contains two watering places, one close to Botin, water from two wells, 
brackish; and one at about 3 miles further up-stream, water brackish. 

A road leads to the Sham plain vid the Baghari from Ram ka thal, but 
it is impracticable for camels, and horse-men have to lead their horses some 
part of the first march. 

As a pass, the Baghari has on one occasion been used for a formidable raid ; 
vide Drishaks. The scene of the fight in which Bijar Khan was killed, 
though now unfortunately left without a stone or any mark as a memento, 
is at the foot of alow spur jutting out to the plains, 7 miles west of 
Ram ka thal. 

A mile or so before the Baghari enters the low plains, it passes by a level 
plateau just within the first low range of hills (the Samma), sandy, but covered 
with splendid pasturage, for about 1} mile. 

The water of the Baghari is brackish throughout, but it is used for cul- 
tivation near the Mahamadpir outpost. From this pass there is easy ac- 
ceas to the Bihish to mountain, a favorite retreat of the Lash&ri, and thence 
to the Chachar at Bish ka Bet, practicable for horses. This must be the 
road Raverty alludes to when he says there is a road by it to Thal 
Chotiaht. (Davidson, Bruce, Johnstone, Raverty, Macgregor.) . 

BAGHOBANDA— 
A village in Yoasfza1, Péshawar district, situated on the left bank of the 
Kalpani ravine, on the road from Naoshahra to Tord, and distant from 
the latter about 4 miles. Its lands are watered from 1]. wells, as well as 
from the Kalpani ravine, which passes within a few hundred yards west 
of it. Thence is a road to Yarhisen. (H. B. Lumsden, Lockwood.) 

BAGHOCH— 
A pass which leads from the village of Narinji, in Yasufzsi, east over the 
Baghoch hill, to Chinglai, a village in the Khadakhél country. This is said 
to be a difficult tract, used only by footmen. The pass is about 6 miles from 
Narinji. (Bellew, Lockwood, Macgregor.) 

BAGRA— 
A village in the Hariptr division of the Hazara district. It has 285 houses, 
56 shops, and 7 mosques. The population amounts to 1,278 souls. 
The inhabitants are composed of 214 Sadans, 45 Aw4n, 30 Syad, 999 others. 
The water-supply is from a spring and from a water-cut, and is good and 
plentiful. Supplies are procurable here in considerable quantities after dae 
notice, The stock of the village embraces 16 horses, 403 cattle, 711 sheep 
i Sei 172 donkeys, and 28 mules, The headmen are Sher Khan and 

ayataila. 

BAGIARAIKHWAR— 
A ravine in the Yneafzai district, Peshawar. It rises above Kaldara in 
Ranizai, midway between Malakandand the Hazirnao mountain, and passes 
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by the villages of Kharksi, Dargsi, Mirdeh, Sangar, Shahkot, Dobandi, 
Songré (of Ranizii), and Shérgarh to Jalala. Below Jalala, except after 
floods, it does not contain any water in the hot season. Above Shahkot 
the Bagiarai receives a number of ravines on either side. Those on the west 
bring down the drainage from Haz&rnao, and those on the east that from 
Malakand. Between Shahkot and Jalala it receives three or four ravines 
that drain the Totai hills. From Jalala it runs south to Kot Jangra, there 
receives a small branch from the east, and then, passing through a low 
ridge of rocks, joins the Kalpani on its west, about two miles above Gajar- 
garhi. (Bellew.) 

BAGNOTAR— 
A village in Hazara, situated on a level plateau above the right bank of the 
Dorh river, 10 miles from Abbottabad, on the Mari road. It has 100 
houses. There is a small travellers’ rest-house here. (Macgregor.) 

BAGRA— 
A village in the Panjp&Si division of the Banér valley, containing 600 
houses. (James. : 

BAGRA and RAJUIA— 
A tract of the Hazara district, which occupies the valley of the Dorh, 
between Hariptr and Dhamtawar, commencing from 6 miles above Hariptr. 
The valley runs from Hazara plain north-east, and extends 15 miles to where the 
Dorh issues from the Dhamtawar hills. On the north it has the Sarban and 
Shingri hills ; on the south Karal hills. The Dohbr runs on the northern side 
between high banks. Bagra contains 17 villages, and is the lower portion of the 
valley; Rajftia, 26 villages, and is the upper portion. The climate is slightly 
cooler than that of the Hazara plain, and rain is more frequent. The crops 
are wheat, barley, maize, rice, ‘ bajra,’ tobacco, ‘gtr,’ turmeric, cotton, &c. 
The areas according to area settlement of 1868-69 are:—~cultivated 5,779 
acres, uncultivated 11,410. Rajiia, cultivated 16,938, uncultivated 23,709. 
Total area, 57,836. 

The population is as follows :— 


Bagra eee §,793 Rajiia 13, 664 
Number of families : a as 2,769 
Souls per family i ost vas vee 6 
Souls per square mile we = 216 vy ~ 217 


The inhabitants of Bagra have 5,710 cattle ; those of Rajara 9,245. (Wace.) 
BAHADUR-KHEL—Lat. 33° 64 13”. Long. 72° 3° 12”. 

A village and fort in the Kohat district, 53 miles south-west of Kohat, 

and 31 miles north-east of Bana. ; 

The village is situated on a high ridge in the centre of the valley, and 1s 
along straggling place of 200 houses, without walls, and built of rubble 
and mud with flat: roofs. 

The inhabitants are Ujda-Barak-Khataks ; and the headmen are Zaota, 
Murtaza, Shah-il-din, ete. There is also a ‘thanadar’ in the village on the 
part of the Khan of Tiri. : 

The fort is situated to the south of the village, and is a pentagon with 
bastions: the length of the curtains is 169 feet. There is also an 
attached horn-work with bastions, the length of the flanks of which are 
250 feet long. The walls are 24 feet high and 18 thick at bottom, with a 
parapet of 3 feet. It is faced throughout with masonry ; part has been 
excavated from solid rock. Theditch is 50 feet wide and 10 feet deep. The 
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fort requires 408 men to man the walls, and the horn-work 270. There is 
accommodation for 800 infantry and 100 cavalry, and a house for officers. 
The water-supply of the post is from a ravine to the west about 300 yards off, 
commanded by a hill called Chak Giindai. The water here is sweet, and is 
used instead of the wells in the fort, which are brackish. 

The fort was built in 1851 under the superintendence of Lieutenant 
Garnett, 2.Z., and cost.in construction Rs. 70,000. The 4th Panjab Infantry 
under Lieutenant Wilde were engaged on the works a good deal. 

The road from Kohaét to Bana passes through this place, and is very 
good and practicable for artillery. The old road went over the hill between 
the village and the mines, but in November 1865 a tunnel was cut by the 
Public Works Department through the hill. The dimensions of thia tunnel 
are—length, 426 feet, of which 174 feet is lined with masonry casing; 
breadth, 16 feet; height, 164 feet. It was completed in June 1870, and cost 
Re. 32,763. 

From Bahadur Khél there is a fair road by Nari to Daiid Shah Banda, 
a footpath over the bill to Girgtri, and also a path direct to Thal; but 
this is not safe for small parties on account of the Vaziris. 

About 2 miles from here on the Latamar road is a large salt mine situated 
in the bed of a small water-course about 300 yards in breadth, on each side 
of which run craggy blades of hill, the north-west range of which divides 
the mine from the village. The mine is accessible by three roads,—viz., 
from Latamar, from the village of Bahadir Khél, and from Nari. It 
consists of a space about 4 miles in length, and perhaps a quarter of a 
mile in breadth, which is one mass of exposed salt, the hill on both sides 
being ealt, as is all the ground round. The mode of excavation of the galt 
is most simple and easy. A emall pick is used to make an incision about 
1 foot down each side of the rock, and the same distance above and 
below the depth of about 8 inches, when an iron wedge is driven in the 
upper incision, which by degrees cracks the salt to the depth and size of 
the incision, producing a slab which weighs about 18 or 20 seers Lahore 
weight. It takes 20 minutes’ hard work to detach one such slah, and each, 
as it is cut, is piled and carefully watched by ite owner; and these are 
generally sold as fast as they are cut. 

The control and working of the mines is in the hands of Govern- 
ment officers. The salt is excavated and sold at the mine at a fixed duty 
of 2, 3, or 4 annas per maund of 80 Ibs. This rate is very moderate, and 
does not evidently press on the hill people nor affect their comfort, as is 
shown by the yearly consumption and proceeds as shown below. 


Years 1849-50 ... Rs. 28,289 


» 1860-61 ... ,, 82,470 (including arrears of 1849-50.) 
‘ 1851-62 .. ,, 52,523 
e 1852-53 ... ,, 69,849 
* 1853-54 ... ,, 66,125 
an 1854-55 ... ,, 74,925 


In 1851 there was considerable dissatisfaction among the Vaziris accus- 
tomed to get their salt at this place, and this culminated on the morni 
of 10th November 1851, when the Vaziris, about 400 strong, attack 
the village of Bahadiir Khel. The intelligence reached Colonel Sobban 
Khan, commanding at Nari, about 8 o’clock on the same morning, 
and he immediately marched with five companies, a gun, and the detach- 
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ment of the lst Panjab Cavalry, towards Bahadir Khél, where he 
arrived about 11 o’clock on the same day. He sent on the cavalry 
in advance, and they arrived about 10 o’clock. The Vaziris fled on 
their approach, and the whole of the villagers pursued them. The cavalry, 
however, came up with the enemy, 11 of whom were killed; amongst the 
killed were a Malik called Ghar and his son; a horse of the Vaziris was 
killed and one captured, and the rest fled to the hills. At this time 
Sobhan Khan arrived with the infantry and gun. 

After this attack Major Coke went with two guns, No. 1 Panjab Light 
Field Battery, the 4th Panjéb Infantry, and No. 2 Company of Sappers, to 
Bahadir Khél, and, in communication with Lieutenant Garnett, proceeded to 
select a site for a fort. They found Major Taylor had already arrived from 
Bani, and Sobhan Khan with five companies of his regiment and two guns 
from Nari. 

Sobhan Khan’s regiment was intrenched on the edge of the ravine 
to the west of the village which contained the supply of water on which 
the village depended. The Kohat detachment was posted on the opposite 
edge, and intrenched to command the water. Two strong pickets were 
intrenched on the two high mounds in front of the position. 

The ground in the vicinity of the village of Babadar Khél was 
carefully examined, and two sites selected as most desirable for the position 
of the fort: one on the plain to the north of the village which had good 
open ground all round for a distance of from 600 to 800 yards, no ravines or 
obstacles of any kind within distance, but water had to be supplied by wells. 

The second position was a mound to the west of the village. This 
site has a commanding view of the country: ip commands the village and 
the principal road to the mines, but has the disadvantage of a very 
deep and difficult ravine, which approaches it within 250 yards. The bottom 
of this ravine, which contains a supply of water, is out of sight from the top of 
the mound. A good supply of water could be obtained at the foot of the hill, 
as the springs which supply the village with water rise within 100 yards 
from the foot of the mound. 

Under these considerations Major Coke decided the proper site for the 
fort to be the plain to the north and west of the village. Although its 
command over the roads to the salt mines and the village was not 50 
complete as*on the mound, yet the increased safety of the position more 
than compensated for the less commanding position over the village and 
the roads, and in this he was influenced by the consideration that the post 
being on the extreme frontier and holding contro] over the salt mine 
principally visited by the Vaziris, with the close vicinity of the hills 
in possession of this tribe and the very difficult nature of the ground in 
front, where large bodies of men might assemble in a few hours, rendered 
it indispensable that the most secure position should be selected for the 
fort, which might be liable to be attacked by great numbers with little or 
no previous notice, and the communications from the rear cut off, The 
erection of this post was regarded with great disfavor by the Vaziris 
and also by some of the Khatak villagers: however, no further overt act of 
hostility took place. 

In April 1852 the charge of the Bahadiir Khel salt mines was formally 
transferred from the Deputy Commissioner, Bani, to the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, Kohat, 
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But at the commencement of June the inhabitants of this village, on hearing 
exaggerated reports of the operations in the Ranizai valley, and led by 
Malike Kakar and Awez, deserted to their ‘bandas’ of Ghol and Chandgbar, 
close to Bahadtr Kbél, but on the Vaziri border, and sent word to the smaller 
villages of Nabar and Mahamadzui, on the Totakhi road to Kohat, that if 
they did not close the road and desert their village, they would come and 
destroy it. Major Coke then ordered them to return within two days. 
To this they replied that the terms on which they would consent to return 
were—the unconditional release of the son of Malik Awez, in the Kohat 
Jail, awaiting the sentence of the Board; the release of Raza, a Strdak man, 
in the Kohat Jail, under trial for murder; and two other prisoners of Lata- 
mar, in jail for cattle-stealing; that the Latamar deserters should come 
in with them; and that no past offences should be enquired into. That 
the Shahzida Jambtr and Khoja Mabamad Khan should be sent to 
them. 

To this Major Coke replied that he would make no conditions with 
deserters till they came in and made their submission, which being done, 
any reasonable request on their part should be attended to. Thinking that 
it was possible there might be some treachery on the part of the messenger, 
he sent a man in whom he could place confidence with a letter to them, 
and gave them another day to consider the matter. On the 7th June 
he received a reply, that they would listen to no terms save those they had 
first offered, and that, thinking themselves not safe at the Banda of Ghor, 
they moved to Chandghar beyond our border in the Vaziri country. 
On the 11th, Kboja Mahamad was sent to try and detach the villagers of 
Sirdék, Garézai, and Latamar from the rebels, and on the 14th he returned, 
bringing back their headmen, who agreed to give security and no further 
cause for displeasure. 

On the 10th Major Coke had also get the well-disposed headmen of the 
village—namely, Dilasa, Mand, and Dir Khan—to rebuild the village on the 
site of two ‘bandas’ belonging to it, which were in the open and under 
command of the fort. 

On this the men of Darwésh Khél, a village in the vicinity, asked that their 
claim to a restitution of their former share in the salt mines might be 
considered. The Bahadir Khél maliks stated on their part that if the 
Darwésh Khél men would join them for the defence of the mine and the 
border against the Vaziris, they would willingly divide their fourth share 
of the salt mine granted them by Government with them ; and on the 16th 
an agreement was drawn up between them, which being approved of, the 
whole of the ‘maliks’ went down to the ziarat with the Shahzada 
Jambiir and swore faithfully to observe the conditions.of the agreement. 

On the morning of the 8th Major Coke commenced pulling down the 
village of Bahadar Khél as he had threatened; and on that day and the 
following the village was nearly destroyed, and on the 9th some Vaziris 
and Darwesh Khél men, who had gone for salt to the mines, were driven 
out with threats that if they came there again they would be attacked. On 
the 10th Major Coke, collecting all the merchante who had come for salt, with 
some 500 bullocks, and placing Lieutenant Sladen’s guns co as to cover the 
advance to the mine, directed Lieutenant Wilde to move down into the 
mine with all his disposable force, leaving sufficient to hold the fort. This was 
done ; the hills round the mine were crowned without opposition, and a body 
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of infantry moved into the mine with the salt merchants’ cattle: by 11 
o’clock the whole were laden, and the force was withdrawn. 

The agreement entered into by the Deputy Commissioner of Kohat and 
the Maliks of Bahadir Khél and Darwésh Khél on the above occasion is as 
follows :— 

“We, the Mullicks of Bahadtr Khel and Darwesh Khél, have this day 
‘ gworn on the Koran at the Ziarat of Shekh Neki that from henceforth there 
‘ ghall be no enmity between our two villages, but that the friends of one 
“party shall be the friends of the other, and the enemies of one the enemies 
“of the other. 

“That we will together fulfil all duties that the ‘ Sirkar Angrez’ may call 
‘on us to perform, and that the friends of the ‘ Sirk&r’ are our friends, its 
“enemies our enemies. If either of our villages shall commit any offence 
against the ‘ Sirkar’ from that day, that village shall become our enemy to 
“the life and property, and we will not make terms with that village, We 
‘‘ promise to keep our respective boundaries free from thieves and robbers. 

“If the Vaziris or other inhabitants of the hills, who are not subjects 
“of the Government, make any raids or commit murder within the ‘ Sirkar’s’ 
‘territory, and come through our boundary, we will, to the utmost strength 
“of our village, resist and pursue the tribe so offending : if any of our men 
“join the Vaziris or other tribes, or act as spies, we will seize them, and their 
‘‘ property shall be confiscated. 

“« Whatever orders are given us by the ‘ Sirkar’ we will obey them fully. 

“Whenever we have a request to make, it shall be made in a petition, and 
‘¢ we will by no means again desert our villages. We will permit no man of 
‘our villages, who has offended against the ‘Sirkar,’ to return thereto 
“ without permission being granted. 

“We hope the ‘ Sirkar’ will also treat us with the consideration and kind- 
‘ness that it does to its other ‘ ryots.’ 

“We, the men of Bahadir Khél, agree from this day to share one-fourth 
profits of the mine given us by the ‘ Sirkar’ in equal shares with the men 
“of Darwésh Khél, half to each village. 

“The protection of the ‘ Sirkar’s’ boundary shall belong half to the men of 
“ Bahador Khél and half to the men of Darwésh Khel. The men who have 
“‘ now deserted from Bahadiir Khél, and who are ashamed of having done 60, 
“we petition that the ‘Sirkar’ will allow them to return, and for the future we 
‘will be their security to the ‘Sirkar’ for their good conduct and for not 
“again deserting their village.’’ 

After this the Bahadar Khélis rebuilt the village on Major Coke’s site, and 
have not since given any trouble. The fort was also finished after some 
delay, the work being principally performed by the 4th Panjab Infantry 
and Sobhan Khan’s Regiment. 

A whole regiment was stationed here at first, but the garrison was Tre- 
duced, till now it only consists of 16 cavalry and 30 infantry. (Coke, Sim, 
Garnett, Sobhdn Khdn, Atchison.) 

BAHADUR-KHEL— 
A village in the Khatak division of Peshawar district, situated 11 miles 
south-west of Akora, containing 8 houses. (H. B. Lumsden.) 

BAHADOR SAM— . 

A hamlet of Akoris of 3 houses and some fields in a wild rugged country 
between Spina in the Spina range and the Landa Chkabt valley. It 1s 
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on the road from Spina to Landa, and is 4} miles from Swvarg, and 5§ 
from Landa Kalleh Khel. 

Supplies are very scanty, and water is procured from a spring in an 
adjacent ravine. (Roas.) 

BAI— 
A village in Gadaizai division, Banér, containing 400 houses and 8 hOjras. 
(Aleemoola.) 

BAIN— 
An outpost in the Bani district, situated on a rock at the mouth of the 
Bain Dara Pass, 64 miles north-north-west of Ama Khél, and 6 miles north- 
east of Miilazat. 

Its dimensions are 52 by 40 yards, and it has two bastiong and a 
cee It is garrisoned by 6 cavalry and 40 infantry of the Frontier 

ilitia. 

Two small posts are detached from this outpost,—one some 800 
yards up the pass, in which there are 6 infantry, and one at a mile 
and a half from Pah&r Khél in the Band district, in which there are 
7 infantry. 

The Bain Dara with the Milaza1 outpost. is responsible for all the 
passes between the Bain and Tan Chinai Passes. The post was built in 
1861 under the superintendence of the Tehsildar of Lak1, and cost Rs. 
5,036. (Edwardes, Taylor, Carr, Macgregor, Paget.) 

BAIN DARA— 
A pass in the Bani district, situated east of the “La Sar Karm” Pass, 
15 miles north-west of the Pezu Pass. The frontier road goes through the 
Batani range of hills by this pass. 

There is no water in the pass, but it is a good road, by which laden 
cattle and artillery can be taken. The Bain Dara Post on the Dera Iemail 
Khan border is responsible for keeping this pass open to Banti District. 
This pass, though so far in British territory, is ee the scene of raide 
by Vazirs, who can come and go through the Batani hills into it without 
entering British bounds. It is therefore not safe to go through it without 
an escort. (Macgregor, Carr.) 

BAIZAI— 
A division of the Koh&t district, which extends from Koh&t south-east to 
the Khatak boundary along either bank of the Kohst Bara. It is about 
20 miles long, and has an average breadth of 6 miles. The inhabitants 
are SQnis, and could turn out 1,200 fighting men. The villages included 
in Baizai are—Kohat, Pir Khel, Gar1 Mian-Kalan, Bezadi, Mir Ahmad 
Khél, Shekban, Kaghazi, Nasrat Khel, Mabamadzai, Bar Kamr Dand 
Sirzai Jaba, Jarmu, Shahptr, Togh, Tiri Tang, Kharmatd, Thati, Gandiab, 
Siah Tari Khel, Gadi Khél, Dhods, Shadi Khél, ete. This is also one of 
the divisions on the Bangash. (Agha Addas.) 

BaIZAI— 
A section of the Akozai clan of the Yaséfziis, who mostly inhabit the 
south bank of the Swat River beyond British border. 

They are sub-divided as follows :— . 

Babazai Ea Ve sectiona reside between Ab&é Khéls 
apazay ) Bana Khel and the Matirizals. 
Aka Khél 
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( Khasi 
Khan Khél_ ... 
fAba Khél ...4 ShkhAli Khbél .. > Reside between the Babizai and Misa Khél. 

Smel Khél ae 
Shergha Khél... eer 

Ete = & Khel ...) Reside between Jink! Khél 

Subel4 Saliman .. Mattrizal ... } Bajo! Khel mt and Babiizai. 
Ahmad .. Jinki Khai ... [eee ee the Shamizai 
Azi Khél =e and zi B pel. 
*** ) Khado .«. 2 Reside in the AzI Khél division between Jinki 

Bara vee Khél and Babiizai. 
Mir Ali ... Descended from son-in-law of Azi. 


Their country is much scattered in extent. They extend from the 
Lankhor valley, in the Péshawar district, through Swat on the left bank of 
the river, and along the north slopes of the Ilam and Dosara mountains, 
into the highlands of Ghorband, and throughout the valleys draining from 
these into the Indus. Collectively, the Baizai clan is reckoned at 38,000 
souls, and they are able to muster 6,000 matchlockmen. The Baizai vil- 
lages in Swat are:—Thana, Barikot, Galegi, Nawakala, Panjigram, Udi- 
gram, Gozdara, Balogram, Kambar, Katelai, Mingara, Saida, Charbagh, 
Gnlibagh, Alamganj, Khwaza Khéla, Thikdarai, etc. 

The name Baizai is also applied par excellence to the following villages 
of Swat and their inhabitants :—-Thana, 1,000 houses inhabited by Khan 
Khél Pathans; Nal, 80 houses of Fakirs ; Bakhta, 50 of ditto; Haibatgram, 
80 of ditto; Jalala, 80 of ditto; Guniar, 30 of Mians. These belong to 
the Aba Khél division, but are separated from them by the Mtsa Khél, 
and the inhabitants are known as Kban Khél. (Bellew, Lockwood.) 

BAIZAI— 
A division of Swat, situated south of the Mora range and north of 
Liinkhor. It is called Sam Baiz&i in distinction to the Baizai in the 
Swat valley, and comprises the following villages :—Pali, Shérkhana, Jalal- 
par, Zormandai, Bazdara, Mora Banda. 

The Khans of Baiza1 are Amiraéla Kh&n of Pali, Khorasan Khan of 
Zormandai, Habib Kban and Mokarab Khan of Shérkhan4, and AmirQla 
Khan of Bazdara. 

These villages are some little distance from the hills, but situated in a 
country much intersected by ravines. Each village has its separate 
Khan, but all belong to the same family, though of different branches, 
and hold land in Thana, as well as $n this side of the Mora Hill. 
The Kha&ns of Sherkhanad, Bazdara, and Zormandai are of one branch of 
the family; and though not friendly, at least to the Pali Khan, who is of a 
different branch, yet keep together for purposes of mutual support against 
their relations at Thana. 

The revenue of the Khans is derived from fees at betrothale and mar- 
riages, and from a share of produce varying from ;, to $ on half the lands of 
the village. Another source of revenue to the Khans of the Barkhor section 
(4. e., Shérkhan& Bazdara, and Zormandai) is from the Gfjars living in 
small hamlets scattered over the Mora mountain. These keep up large herds 
of cattle and cultivate a little: the tax on these hamlets may be reckoned 
at about Rs. 7U0 or 800 per annum, which is divided into three shares according 
to fixed boundaries on the hill ; in addition to this a seer of ghee is levied on 
every rupee’s worth sold. Gajars are also made to perform services and 
supply milk, kine, &c., 
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In the warm months the Giijére go to the other side of the bill, which 
belongs to the Muwa Khél, who similarly tax them. 

The undermentioned fees are also levied by the Pallwals, and half 
divided among the other three villages. It is generally collected in Pali if 
the persons on the look out happen to be together, otherwise each village 
collects its own. 

A similar fee to that taken in the Bazdara valley is also levied per bullock 
load at Thana, thus :-— 


Thana. Pall, &c. Torat. 
Ghee i 4 . 4 8 
Rice eee ous 2 2 4 
Tron 1-6 1-6 3 
Cotton... 4 4 8 
Cloth, &. 8 8 1 
Fruit... aes vee 1-6 1-6 3 
Indigo .. ats oe 2 2 4 


If a man accompanies the merchandise, it is let through at half the usual fee. 

Traders with mules generally make one march from Thana to Késima, and 
bullocks from Thana to Pali or Ghazi Baba, and vice versed. 

The K&sima people are friendly with the Paliwals, but lately the Kai and 
Kharkai people have been on bad terme with them, and men of any 
standing cannot go by the ordinary route in consequence ; but as this enmity 
is with Pali only, they get into Bazdara by going round by the Dakhau1 
hill. The Kharkai men having business in Swat generally go round by the 
Malakand route. 

Of the villages in the Baizai valley, the Pali men alone cultivate in British 
territory, and they hold a considerable quantity of land belonging to Surbi. 

Pali is said to contain about 156 hotses, Sherkhana 80, Zormandai 40 
Bazdara 60. 

The following informaticn regarding the late history of the Baizal chiefs 
is extracted from a report by Major James :— 

“Frequent changes have occured among the chiefs of Baizai, who, when 
“ circumstances forced them to leave their possessions on one side of the hill, 
“ retreated for a time to the other till in a position again to assert their nghts. 

“On the British Government taking the country, Nir Alam Khan was 
“ chief of Pali and Amirula Khan reaided there with his consent. 

“ Quarrels arose between them, and Amirtla succeeded in expelling Mir 
“ Alam Khan, who took refuge in Zorm&ndai with Pasand Khan. 

“ About this time a re-distribution (wesh) took place among the Khans, and 
‘‘ Pasand Khén from Zormandai went to Sherkhana, Amirala Khan (son of 
“ Abdala KhSn) from Shérkhina to Bazdara, Mobsam Khan and Faiztalab 
“Khan from Bazdara to Zormandai. Soon after Mir Alam had taken refuge 
“with Pasand Khan, a quarrel, caused by some injury to a Hinda, a de- 
“pendant of Pasand Kbén’s, led to that chief attacking Amirala Khan in 
“ Pali: the latter had the best of the fight, and Pasand Khan was mor- 
“tally wounded. He was succeeded in the Khanship by his son, Shah 
“Nazim Khan, who, with Khorasin Khan, nephew of the deceased Khan, 
“sent to Boner for assistance, and attacking the village of Pali in force 
“burnt it and reinstated Mir Alam Khan. 

“ Amirala Khan then fled to the British village of Kai, where he ob- 
“tained an asylum, but he was subsequently allowed to return to Pali. 
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“ He again contrived to work up a party; and coming privately to the 
“ village, Mir Alam Khén’s nephew had to flee. 

‘‘In Bazdara the changes have not been so frequent. Amiriila Kban (the 
* gon of Abdtla Khan), who came there in the redistribution, ‘‘ wesh,” from 
*¢ Sherkhang, remained for a time, his cousin Zardad Khan being with, but 
“ subordinate to him. The latter was soon obliged to flee, and, going to 
« Thana, was made Khan of the Bazdara division in the course of about s 
“ year at the intercession of the elders. 

“For about three years the two Khans remained together in Palf, when 
 dissensions again spruog up and Amirtla was forced to retreat to Thana, 
‘¢ where he was installed in the Pali estate ; but the Thana elders soon became 
“ dissatisfied with him and sent for Mir Alam Khan, who at once proceeded 
‘ there, leaving a nephew to look after his interests in Pali, and Amirila Khan 
* again became a fugitive, on this occasion taking refuge in Aladand. In about 
“ six months he became sufficiently strong with Shah Nazim Khan’s assistance 
‘ to expel Amirila and establish himself in Bazdara, which he held for six 
ad months, when Amirtla Khan, assisted by the Thana men, expelled 
¢ him.” 

Captain Shortt in a memorandum on this district says :—‘ Pali and the 
“ neighbouring villages in the B&zdara valley have given trouble at different 
“‘ times from our earliest acquaintance with them. 

“The valley was the head-quarters of a band of some 80 horsemen, 
‘who committed depredation over the whole country up to the Peshawar 
“and Lahore road. 

“In 1847 they appear to have aided the refractory village of Babazal 
“in resisting a force of Sikh troops under Colonel G. Lawrence ; and when 
“ punishment had been given to the latter village, the force proceeded and 
** destroyed Pall. 

“This was not sufficient, and two years afterwards, in 1849, Colonel 
“‘ Bradshaw’s force visited the valley, and Pali, Zormandai, and Shérkhan3 
‘* were burnt. 

“Crime was not to be stopped at once, and Hinds were carried off, pro- 
“ perty stolen, and outrages committed ; Lieutenant Hodson, then in charge 
“of Yasafzéi, demanded security for the future. One Gholam Shah Baba, 
“‘ who seems to have been held in considerable estimation, and who owned 
“ property in our territory and in the Bazdara valley, became responsible for 
“‘ them, and security was also given to the Pali people by the Baizais that 
“ they would refrain from injuring them. 

“The arrangement seems to have been successful to agreat extent. No 
“open aggression was offered, but occasional affrays and some cases of 
*‘ exaction occurred, when parties who bad received some real or fancied injury 
‘would endeavour to right themselves by seizing the person or property of 
** one of their neighbours. 

“This was not more than might bave been anticipated, as the terms on 
. 7 the Pali men were with their immediate neighbours varied a good 

eal. 

“With the village of Kharkai there have always been disputes about the 
“ right of grazing, cutting grass, wood, &c., from the hill, which forms the 
** boundary between the two, 

“The interference of the Otman Khél in disputes beyond the frontier has 
*‘aleo led to bad feeling on one or two occasions. 
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‘In 1855 the Kni people, having given an asylum toa number of ref 
“from Pali, nearly led to an attack on Kit by the people of Shérkbana, 
“ Zormandai, &c., assisted by aforce from Biiner. 

‘Captain Cripp’s arrangements prevented a breach of the peace, and he 
“ effected an amicable settlement; he recorded that the headmen bound 
themselves by oath to abstain from all acte of aggression, and, should cause 
“of complaint arise, to refer the matter for the decision of the civil authority 
“ at Mardén. 

“Gholam Shah, who was security for the Paliwals, died some years ago, 
“and of late a bad feeling has existed between the Paliwale and our villages 
“of Kharkai and Kii, with the former on account of alleged treapasses, and 
“ with the latter in consequence of a quarrel commenced by Amirila Khan 
“ levying a heavy fee from a Hind proceeding to Sw&t under the safeguard 
‘* of the mallicks of Ki. ‘ 

‘¢ Mutual acts of retaliation have followed, and heightened this ill-will, but 
‘‘ when proceedings of this kind have been established against British sub- 
“ jects punishment has followed. On the other hand, acts of aggression 
‘‘’became much more numerous on the part of the Paliwals and men of 
“the neighbouring villages, and warnings sent to the Kb&n of Pali were 
‘ disregarded, and in some instances he flatly refused to give up propert 
“he had seized till an alleged claim on a British subject should be satinfed. 

“This state of affairs was reported to the Commissioner, and a list of 
“ offences eince May 1861 furnished in a letter to the address of the Deputy 
‘Commissioner, Peshawar: it was desired that the Paliwals might be called 
“on to give satisfaction.” 

Major Shortt also remarks that should it become necessary to blockade 
the people of the Baizai valley, there would be no difficulty in doing so. 
The people of Kiii and Kharkii would give efficient aid in doing s0, and a 
small detachment might be left to see that people in the Lundkhor valley 
gave assistance. 

The Paliwals would feel a blockade. They come to Lundkhor, Mardin, and 
Garhi K§pir for numerous articles, and ey also bring rice, ghee, &c., for 
sale. The land cultivated by the Pali people in our territory is an addi- 
tional hold we have over them. 

Mr. Beckett in his memorandum of B&izai says:—“‘ The ruling 
‘class are the Khans of Thana in Swit, of both the Kazkhér and 
“ Barkhor factions; each village is governed by a representative of this 
clan; they re-distribute their lands periodically. They levy dues on traders 
“through the pass, and themselves are great carriers. A great deal of the 
“ merchandise of Swit is carried on bullocks belonging to the Mora pass 
“ people. They fear a blockade because, when the pass is closed, they lose 
“ their dues, and their cattle remain idle. I have had occasion twice to block- 
“ade Vali, the chief village; both times the Khan gave in. A seizure of 
“ pass bullocks can always be made in British territory. As far as- grain 
“and the other necessaries of life are concerned, the pass villagers are quite 
“independent of us; but their villages are all in the open, and they fear 
“attack.” (James, Munro, Shortt, Beckett.) 

BAIZAI— 
A subdivision of the Yasafzai division of the Péshawar district, con- 
sisting of a bay which runs into the hills between the Paja and Malakand 
ranges at the extreme north-west corner of the division. It is bounded 
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on the north and west by Swat, east by the Paja ridge, and south and 
south-west by the Takht-i-Bahi and the Bagisri ravine. Its length is 
20 miles, ad its breadth 12 miles. The appearance of Baizai is that of a dry 
plain interspereed with villages, in which are a few trees, while in every 
direction communication is difficult and interrupted by the number of ravines 
which traverse it in every conceivable direction. 

It is surrounded on the north-west, north-east, and south by hills: those 
to the north are the spurs of the Malakand and Mora mountains, and 
on the east and south are the Paja and Takht-i-Bahi. These are all, 80 
far as they touch Lunkhar, of a very precipitous, barren and parched nature. 

There are no rivers in Baizai, but the drainage of the surrounding hills 
is carried off by « series of ravines, the principal of which are the Bagiari, 
Barw&za, Landai, and Gadar. 

The upper part of the Baizai is open and easy for cavalry and artillery. 
The ravines are not generally difficult to cross, with the exception of the 
Kalpani. The soil is rich, free from stones, and much under cultivation, 
which, however, all depends upon rain. The ravines about Kasima, Tazigram, 
and the village of Lankhér appear the most difficult in the valley for artil- 
lery. The villages are few and far between, many of them being of con- 
siderable size. Water and fuel are scarce, as also grass; dAvsa is procurable 
in abundance in all the villages. 

Baizai is inhabited by (1) Baizai Swatie, (2) Otman Khéls, and (3) 
Khataks; a 4th may be added, such as Momands, Rowanries, &c. 

(1).—The Baizai Swatis have three villages, Mata, Shamozai, and Babuzai ; 
all three to the east, and close under the Paja spur from the Sinawar hill. These 
are the remnants of the real Yasifzais, this being the battle ground be- 
tween the descendants of Yasaf and Mandan in their numerous conflicts. 
Mercenaries were called in on both sides, who eventually succeeded in taking 
the valley for themselves. 

(2).—The origin of the Otman Khéls is not known. Major James says 
they are a branch of the Afridis, who as mercenaries joined with the 
Khataks, Another account makes out that they are the aborigines. They 
themselves claim to be the original stock of Arang Barang. 

The clan is divided into three sections, which are again sub-divided 
thus—Ishmailzai, Daulatzai, Sisada. 


Behsada fame? inhabit Kharkai. 
Balarzai hi 
Mehtar Khé} J} Abukhél ... » Inhabit Pipal. 
Bagikhél se 
Achu Khel wes 
Daolat Khé] «. < Ubara Khél «. « Mir Wais Khé! ... Inhabit Miao Khan. 
Maskin Khél 
Barmi Khél  ... { oa oe } Inhabit Sangao. 
Haibat Khel ‘eas ap ess 
Ichmail Khél { Peinda Khal | } Inhabit Kai. 
Umar Khan Khél Inhabit Barmiil. 


The Otman Khel villages are Kai, Barmal, Mian Khén, Sangao, Pipal, 
Kharkai, and Ghazi Baba. Barmal was formerly a separate village, an 
now, though amalgamated with Kii, still has its separate sections and 
mitliks. 
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Kharki is the most powerful and best behaved village of the clan; it is 
inhabited by the Seh Sada section. It is doubtful if this section are 
Utman Khéls, or if they are a separate race who afterwards joined them. 

(3).—Khataks. The Khatak villages in Lankhor sre divided into two 
sets, Lab i Rad and Landkhor. The Labi Rad villages are as follows, 
Katlang (including Balandai, Odigrém, Mamulai, and Azi Kbél), Sawalder, 
Jamal Gari, Charchor, Derai, Ligpani, Kasima, Alo, Sarobai, Tazagram. 

The Liindkbor set has the following villagese—Liandkbor, Mi&n Iea, 
Dandia, Dagi, Kalu, Shergar, Katabgar, Pirsada, Jalala, Kotkai, Jangi- 
der, Shamshai, Syadabaéd, Kuligari, Kot Jingra, Mad1 Baba Ziarat (the 
holy place of the Pirs of Mardan). The Khataks came into this country 
as mercenaries during the fights between the descendanta of Mandan and 
Yosaf. 

(4).—The Rawanrie live mostly in Jalala ; their origin is obscure; they 
themselves claim to be Pathans, but the Path&ns won’t acknowledge them, 
and say they are the original inhabitants of the country, like the Dilaziks. The 
Mohmands are interlopers, and as yet don’t own any of the soil, but merely 
cultivate. There is a prophecy among them that some day British Yasafzai 
will be inhabited by Mohmande, and certainly they are spreading eastwards, 
and have settled in many villages both in Baizai and Kamalzai as culti- 
vators. 

These is no great family of Khans in Baizai. At the annexation we col- 
lected the revenue through two Maliks, Sada and Ghulim, whose sons, Maha- 
mad and Hamid Khan, are now alive, and both draw a money allowance 
of Rs. 250 perannum. A third man who did good service for us at the 
annexation was Malik Taus of Jamalgari, whose son, Barkat, is now alive, 
and who has a dispute with Afzal Khan, Khatak, now settled at Jamalgari. 
Afzal Khan is the great-grandson of Sarfaréz Khan, chief of the Akora 
Khataks, and was confirmed in his father’s position (head of the Akora 
Khataks) by Dost Mahamad Khan, Amir of Kabal ; eventually be was dis- 
possessed by the other branch of the family under Jafar Khan. Afzal Khan 
fled to Jam&lgari, and was protected by Malik Tats, who permitted bim to 
settle there ever since; he has bought up land on every opportunity, 
and is intent on driving out the descendants of his benefactor Taiis; he 
has been described by Major James as a cruel, cowardly man, and little 
esteemed throughout the country. 

The people of this Baizai division never paid revenue to former governors, 
and after annexation they were disposed to continue this course, but a force 
under Colonel Bradshaw moved into the valley and soon brought them to 
terms. This force consisted of two troops of horse artillery, one company of sap- 
pers, one regiment of irregular cavalry, 500 British infantry, and one regi- 
mentof Native infantry. Lieutenant Lumeden with 200 of the Guides went 
on ahead to lay in supplies; at his approach nearly ajl the recusant villages 
waited on him and paid up their revenue. But as it was wished more 
to choke the spirit of resistance than collect revenue, the expedition, on 
the 11th and 14th December 1849, attacked and destroyed the villages of 
Sangao in British Baizai, and Pali, Zormandai and Sherkhana in Swat Baizai, 
notwithstanding that they were aided by Banerw&ls and Swatis to the number 
of 5 000 to 6,000. These last were so severely handled by Colonel Bradshaw, 
that they fled like sheep over the frontier, leaving their dead in the field, and 
the road into Swat completely undefended, 
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During the Ambéla campaign the Ttman Khéls of the Baizai division 
flocked to join the combatants, and gave a great deal of trouble by cutting 
up stragglers between the British position and the rear. Major James 
recommended that a force, destined by Sir Hugh Rose for a diversion 
against Swat, should be sent to punish these people, but it was not done. 
After the campaign a fine of Rs. 2,500 was imposed upon them by the 
Commissioner of Péshawar. — 

The settlement of the shares to be borne by the different sections led to 
quarrelling. Between the 2lst September and 21st October 1865, a series 
of petty conflicts took place between the contending factions of a group of 
five villages of the Otman Khél tribe. In five conflicts which took place 
22 men were killed and many wounded. 

It then became necessary to take decisive measures, and accordingly the 
Deputy Commissioner summoned, and detained in default, 21 of the 
maliks or influential men of the offending villages. The Commissioner, 
at a later period, proceeded to the locality, and after a full investigation 
inflicted a fine of a year’s revenue on three of the villages, retaining some 
of the principal men of the two worst as hostages for the good conduct of 
the inhabitants. He urged on all the necessity of making up their quarrels, 
and by his arrangements order and quiet, it was thought, had been restored. 

However, at the close of 1865 the old feuds broke out afresh in the 
villages of Kut, Barmal, Mian Khan, and Sangao. A party, aided by the 
Khb&ns of independent tribes, forcibly expelled the members of the rival 
faction, and a recurrence of strife and bloodshed was anticipated. After 
fruitless resort to considerate measures, it became necessary to take 
decided steps for the enforcement of the authority of Government; 
accordingly a requisition was made for the assistance of the military 
authorities. As the position of these villages was a strong one, and 
the probability of assistance from Swat and the border tribes was 
great, it was deemed expedient to employ a considerable force; accord- 
ingly 38,000 men from the Péshawar brigade, with a mountain train 
and a battery of horse artillery, under command of Brigadier-General 
Dunsford, c. B., was despatched on the 15th January to the Lankhor 
valley. The refractory villagers, overawed by the presence of so large 
a force, offered no resistance, and by the 2lst of January the villages 
of Mién Khan, Sangao, and Barmal were levelled to the ground. The 
Kha&us of the independent tribes who had taken part in the disturbances 
then came and made their submission, and on the 23rd January the 
force returned. The villages have been now rebuilt upon the plain, where 
they are no longer inaccessible, or in the way of assistance from independ. 
ent tribes. It ie satisfactory that no aid was given to our refractory 
subjects by parties from beyond the border, and that the Akhin of Swat, 
recognizing the justice of the measures taken from first to last, proclaimed 
that the duty of subjects was “‘to obey their rulers, and to abstain from 
internecine etrife’—a commendable sentiment, but donbtless prompted to 
some extent by a reminiscence of the Ambéla campaign. (Bellew, Lums- 
den, Edwardes, Munro, Panjab Reports, Bradshaw, Lawrence, Aligood, 
Beckett, James.) 

BAIZA 
A section of the Mohmands, who inhabit the country between the 
Halimzai section of that tribe and Bajawar, and the valleys to the west of 
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the Kabal Sapar range towards the Kalal river. Their chief place is 
Goshta, and their country has the reputation of being very fertile. 
The Baizai Mohmands also have the reputation of being more civilised than 
the other branches of that tribe. They can, it is said, turn out from 
12,000 to 13,000 fighting men ; but this is surely a great exaggeration. 

Taj Mubamad and Syaéd Mirkh&én, own brothers, are the chiefs of this 
clan, and are said to receive Rs. 18,000 per mensem from the Amir of Kabal ; 
Zamin Kh&n and Jyamtla Khan are also men of rank and influence. 

Scarcely anything is known of the Batzai Mohmands, and we have no 
dealings with them. Ommaney gives some little information regarding 
the customs of this section. “In the cases of abduction of married 
“women, a fine of Rs. 1,200, called ‘Neyk,’ is taken from the: abductor. 
“Of this fine two-thirds are given to the husband, and one-third to the 
“chiefs. If the fine cannot be paid, the abductor is expatriated. The 
“relations of the abductor have to pay Re. 100, called ‘Mukh,’ which is 
“‘ paid to the husband, and part of it expended on feasting the council. By 
“payment of this sum, the relations of the abductor free themseives from 
“ responsibility for the action of their relative. Widow abduction is pun- 
“ished by half the amount of ‘Neyk,’ but the full amount of ‘Mukh.’ 
“Abduction of an unmarried woman carries the same punishment as that 
“of a married woman. 

“‘ The following fimes are levied by them for injuries— 


Sword-cut ae ax .. Rs. 100 

Dagger-stab sca nae ee 50 

Blow with a stone... ass eas 4 25 

Blow with a hatchet ... uy sd. Map 50. 

Gunshot ts “ioe ce p= 600 

Theft... ss ise ae 9 for every rupec’s worth. 
; 1s 100 


Arson... ' 

Mischief to cattle is ay a 9 for every rupee’s worth. 
“Murder is punished by the same fine as that levied for the abduction of 
“a married woman.” (James, Ommaney.} 

BAJA~— 
A village in the Utmanzai division of Yisafzai, Péshawar district, 5 
miles east of Swabi, situated on the open plain, and supplied with water from 
four wells. Maini is 6 miles east of the village, and the road to it passes 
along the foot of the hills. It has 62 houses, 8 of Gigjars, 8 of Awan. 
Bamkhel is within gunshot to the westward. Baja is inhabited by Bizad 
Kbél Khidi Khéls, and can turn out 50 fighting men. The sections 
are Khasam Khel, Masa Khel, Lal Khel, and Osman Khel. Some 
pottery is made here. The inhabitants sell wood and grass at Mardan. 
(Lumsden,) 

BAJAWAR— 
An independent district of Yaghistan, bounded north by Panjkora, east by 
the Otman Khéls and Mohmands, south by the Mohmands, and west by the 

unar range. 

Bajawar is divided into the following districts, viz., Baraiel and Maidan 
under Faiztalab; Fhandaul under Faiztalab; Babakara or Salérzai under 
Abdala Khan; Mabmiad under Mahamad Akram; Charmang and Nawagai 
under Haidar Khan. The ‘ Sapper,’ however, says there are only three divi- 
sions, Jhandal, Nawagai, and Shahr. For list of villages in these divisions 
see their titles, 
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According to Elphinstone and others, Bajawar: is an undulating plain, 
about 25 miles long, from 2 to 7 miles broad in its upper end, and 
%to10 in its lower end. In the centre there is a stream which falls into 
the Panjkora. But Bellew, though he gives no account of it, seems by his 
map to make it a number of valleys draining south into a larger stream, 
which eventually falls into the Panjkéra. 

The southern part of Bajiwar, according to Creagh, is a fine open valley, 
varying from 3 to as much as 15 miles. in width, and about 35 or 40 
miles in length, the northern portion is very hilly, and consists of 3 or 
4 valleys, narrow and much cut up by ravines. | 

Bajawar is chiefly a pastoral country, the inhabitants possessing large 
herds of cattle, sheep, and goats, for the grazing of which the country 
affords extensive and excellent pasturage. : 

The shepherds generally pass the summer season in structures of wood 
and mats (made from the ‘ missere’ grass), called ‘kudies;’ a collection of 
these forms a hamlet belonging to some large village, and around each is 
to be found a few acres of cultivated land. Most of the cultivated Jand in 
the country is dependent for water on rain, but there are also considerable 
tracts of land irrigated by “ karez.” Wheat is the chief product, of which 
in average seasons two maunds are sold for one rupee, considerable quan- 
tities also being exported. 

The chief villages in Bajawar are Bajawarkhas or Shahr and Nawagai. 
Bajawar is not subject to the Kabal Government, but it pays tribute when- 
ever forced to do so. Aleemoola, whdse information, if indistinct, is worthy 
of some credit, says that the area of Bajawar is 125,000 jarebs, and its 
revenue Rs, 2,00,000. The chief has 13 guns, 40 shahins, 700 large jezails, 
8,000 foot, 2,000 horse (?), 6 pairs of state drums, 12 state horns and 
standards. He has absolute authority over his people, even extending to 
their wives and daughters. 

Faiztalab, the chief of the best part of Bajawar, is said to be the most 
powerful of all the chiefs around. He is styled Haji Sahibzada, as he has 
made the pilgrimage to Mecca, and his influence extends beyond his own 
province. He is also known as the Badshah and Baz. His rule too seems 
to be popular, though severe, and is consequently well-suited to the wild 
tribes he has to deal with. ; 

Eighty-six Bajawaris are returned as serving in the ranks of the Panjab 
force, and 98 in the line regiments. 

The Bajiwaris have always been hostile to the British. During the 
Afghanistan campaign, the chief of Bajawar was present with a contin- 
gent at the siege of Jalalabad, and both Mir Alam Khan and Faiztalab 
Khan, chief of Jhandil, joined the attack on the British position at 
Ambéla in 1863 with a large body of Bajawaris, these being the only 
occasions on which it was possible for this clan to show their disposition. 
It is not probable that there would ever be any call to attack the Bajawanis 
in their own valley, but if it ever became necessary, it would be advisable 
to obtain the co-operation, or, at all events, the neutrality, of the Moh- 
mands, as the best road to Bajawar goes through their country, and 
there is no other road which does not go through the lands of other tribes. 
This road goes by the Karapa route as far as Pitao, and then through the 
Metai valley. There is alsoa road which goes through to Danashkol, and 
thence to Bajawar. The first starts from Shabkadr, and the stages are 
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Regmena, Gandao, Kamal, Nawagai. The stages of the other road are Reg- 
meua, Birhan Khel, Langar Khél, Sirkamr, Nawagai. A road also goes 
from Mata to Barhan Khél, and is known as the Ali Kandi route. ‘There is 
besides the road to Bajéwar through Swat, the camel marches of which are, l, 
Malakand; 2, Khar; 3, Och; 4, Shagi; 56, Bajawar, Mayar, and Mian Kala. 

A great supply of iron from Bajawar is exported to Péshawar, being 
brought for sale in a half-wrought state, consigned to merchants of the 
Mian class. Most of it goes through the Mohmand hills, but some also 
by Swat. It is carried on mules and bullocks; the first of these are 
generally sold at Péshawar, but the latter are nearly always used to take 
back salt, sugar, indigo, and spices. The last return of trade for 1872 
shows that 45,588 maunds, of the value of Rs. 1,91,876, were import- 
ed into Péshawar from Bajawar, and 10,055 maunds, of the value of 
Rs. 92,008 were exported to that place,—total 55,643 maunds, valued at 
Rs. 2,83,884. Elphinstone mentions that the hills surrounding Bajawar 
are covered with a dense forest of oak and pine. Lord says that some spect- 
mens of copper ore were brought to him from Bajawar. They were princi- 
pally malachite and peacock ore, and seemed rich in metal. Iron of good 
quality is found in the Biraul district. The ore is not obtained by miuing, 
but in a pulverized state, mixed up with black earth washed down by hill 
streams; it is collected by the people and imported to PéshSwar and other 
neighbouring markets, where it is sold after it has undergone the process of 
smelting. This process consists of mixing the black earth containing the 
ore with coal, and burning them together until the iron becomes a consistent 
mass, from which pieces are disposed of as may be necessary. The value 
of the ore mixed up with earth, as it leaves its uative hills, has not been 
accurately ascertained ; but it is believed the cost in its pristine state is very 
small. The carriage hire on donkeys and mules to Pésh&war and other 
markets adds to it, and after smelting it sells, according to its quality, at 
Rs. 3 to 6 per maund. 

The climate of Baj&awar is described as being very much like that of 
Kabal, and the country is covered with snow for a month or two in the 
year. The prevailing wind in the summer is from the east, and io the 
winter from the west and north, the last being productive of great cold. 
Bajawar is inhabited by the Afghan tribe of Tarkolanis (which see), but it 
also contains other races, viz., Hindkis and a mongrel race called Radbaris, 
who number 80,000 souls. The Tarkolanis number 10,000 to 12,000 fami- 
lies, and can turn out, according to Lumsden, 15,000 fighting men. 
Mir Alam Khan of Bajawar Khas can turn out 6,000 men and 16 gune. 
They have a feud with their southern neighbours, the Mohmands. This 
arose from the Mohmands having on one occasion invited them to fight 
the Sikhs at Shabkadr, and when they were beaten, having turned on their 
allies, plundered them of all their property, and sent them home with 
scarcely a rag on their backs. (Elphinstone, James, Bellew, Creagh, Powell.) 

BAKAR-KA-THOL— 
A small but fairly flourishing little village in the Jamptr division of Dera 
Ghazi Khan, situated about 44 miles eouth by west of Harand, in the 
centre of several acres of fair cultivation irrigated from the Kaha, which 
belongs to the Pitafi Gorchanis. It is surrounded by a mud wall 11 feet 
high and a few inches thick. The entrance is through a gate in ite east 
wall. Its water-supply is from the Kah&, a few yards off the village, 
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Half a mile east of it, the Kalgari and Mirlar ravines meet the Kaha, 
(Davidson, Macgregor). 

BAKHSHALI— 
A village in the Daoldtzal division of Yiieafzai, Péshawar district, situ. 

_ ated on the open plain on the right bank of the Mokam ravine, about 6 
miles below Chargolai and 10 miles north-east of Mardan fort. It has 13 
‘wells and 198 houses, of which 55 are inhabited by Pathans, 55 by gardeners, 
16 by weavers, 9 by Hindis, and 33 by Gijars. It is divided into the fol- 
lowing sections —Tordhér Khél, Jalsi Khél, Midra Khél, and Sordher Khel, 
The country in the vicinity is open and well cultivated, being irrigated from 
the ravine. (Lumsden, Lockwood, Macgregor.) 

BAKHTIARIS— 
A tribe who inhabit a portion of the Derajat round Draband. They 
are said to be a branch of the Bakhtiaris of Persia, but are now almost 
amalgamated with the Mian Khél, with whom they are one inall their feel- 
ings. They number about 800 houses, besides some 500 in Margha in the 
Ghilzai country, but there is little or no intercourse between these branches 
of the tribe. Some of them are engaged in the trade between Hindustan 
and Khorasin. (Makamad Hyat.) 

BALAGARHI— 
A village in the Daolitzai Amazai division of Yisafzai, Péshawar 
district, situated on the right bank of the Mokam ravine, opposite Shah- 
baz Garhi, about 2 miles north of Garhi Kapir and 8 miles east-north- 
east of Mardan fort by the upper road. It has 108 houses, of which 17 
belong to Pathans, 10 to weavers, 6 to Awans, 60 to gardeners, 5 to Jats, 
and 5 to Hindas. It is supplied, with water from the ravine, and has 13 
wells. (Lumsden, Hastings.) 

BALAKOT— 
A village in the Mansera division of the Hazara district, 46 miles north- 
west from Abbottabad, on the right bank of the Kanar river. It has 1,301 
houses, 25 shops, and 15 mosques. The population amounts to 10,683 
souls. The inhabitants are composed of 98 Syads, 1,007 Swatis, 7,826 
Gajars, 1,752 others. The water-supply is from two water-ducts near the 
village and the river, and is very good and plentiful. The produce consists 
of ‘ makai’ and rice. Supplies are procurable here in considerable quantities 
after due notice. The stock of the village embraces 43 horses, 5,423 cattle, 
145 sheep and goats, 6 donkeys, 98 mules. The headmen are Mahamad 
Abas, Safdar Ali, &c. 

BALAKOT—Elevation 3,285 feet. 
A sub-division of the Mansera division of the Hazara district, situated 
between Garhi Habibala and Kaghan. It lies on both banks of the 
Kunhar river. The inhabitants are Swatis, and live in 13 villages, of which 
Balakot is the principal. The area of its lands is 49,003 acres, of which 
only 9,318 are cultivated. The principal crops are wheat, barley, mustard, 
cotton, and rice. The inhabitants are very rich in cattle, owning as many 
as 203 per 100 souls. The number of inhabitants is 14,360, or 186 to the 
square mile. The climate is hot in summer, butseverein winter. Grazing 1s 
plentiful on the surrounding hills. The inhabitants have considerable trade 
with Kagan and Kohistan on one hand, and lower Hazara and Rawal Pindi 
onthe other. Gold-dust, butter, and skins are received in exchange for tobacco 
and cloth, The village of Balakdt is situated on the end of a spur above 
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the river. The position is a strong one against an Asiatic enemy, but it is 
commanded to the north and west within musketry range. The théna is 
situated half a mile from the village on the edge of the river bank. (Wace.) 

BALANDI— 
A small village in Linkhor, Péshawar district, about half a mile south 
of Katlang, situated on the right bank of the Gadai ravine, whence it is 
supplied with water. About one mile south-east is a large Ziarat, through 
which a road runs on through a pass to Sadam, which might with little 
labor be made passable for guns. (Lumeden.) 

BALAR-KANDA— 
A ravine of the Pésha&war division, Yasafzai, which commences on the 
plain between Dandoka and Daghi, and passing Yakibs, Bazar, Dobian, 
Gumbat, Gidar, and Kandara, joins the Mukam Rad a couple of miles above 
its junction with the Kalpani. It does not run more than eight or nine miles, 
and carries off the drainage of the country south of Yar Husén; but some- 
times after heavy rain it comes down with great force, sweeping away men 
and cattle. (Bellew, Lumsden.) 

BALOCHES— 
A race who inhabit the hills to the west of the north-west frontier from the 
Vibowa pass on the north to the extreme limits of Jacobabad on the south 
and west. They are divided into numerous tribes, quite independent of 
each other, and, in the case of those on the hills, of any authority but the 
precarious one of their chiefs. 

These tribes, commencing from the north, are :— 


Within the border. Beyond the border. 
Kasranis (part.) Kasranis (part.) 


Nutkanis. | Bozdars. 

Liinds of Sori. Hadianis (Lagaris.) 
Kosahs. Durkanis (Gorchanis,) 
Lagaris. Pitafis (ditto. ) 
Gorchanis. Bagtis. 

Lands of Tibi. Khetrans. 

Mazaris. | Maris. 

Drishaks. | 


Kosahs of Sind. 

Birdis, Damkis. 

Jamalis, Jatnis. 

Rinds, Jakranis, 
The country and sections of each of these tribes will be found described 
under their own titles. Their general history and manners and customs it 
would appear to be more convenient to describe under one head. 

Pottinger divides the Baloches into three great tribes, the Narfis, Magzis, 
and Rinds, and among his sub-divisions of the latter are the Rinds, 
Jatnis, Daimkis, Kosahs, Bagtis, Maris, Gorchanis, Mazaris, Drishaks, 
Lagharis, Ltinds. The Burdis and Jakranis are Magzis, No men- 
tion is made of the following—Kasranis, Nutksnis, Bozdare, and Khet- 
rans, but this last is confessedly not a Baloch tribe. 

A full account of the Baloches will, however, be found in Part III of 
this work, meanwhile the following short account of the origin of the 
Baloches is taken from Bruce’s report :—‘ Few races have got less to go 
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“on in support of what they believe to be their ancient history than the 
“ Baloches. They are altogether an illiterate race, and there are no books 
“at present in existence written in their language. Their traditions are 
“taken from the songs of their tribal musicians (which tell of the 
“wanderings and the warlike deeds of their forefathers), and some old 
“ books written in the Persian language.” 

According to an old Persian book in the possession of Mr. Bruce— 

“The country of the Baloch race was formerly Aleppo. They 
are descended from Mir Hamza, son of Abdal Mahtab, who lived in the 
“time of Hazrat Imam Hasen, to whom they looked as their spiritual 
“ guide. 

“Tn those days Yaziz fought with Hazrat Imam Hisen, and by the 
“order of God, Imam Hasen was killed; after which the Baloch people 
“left Arabia to go into other countries. Yaziz pursued them, and overtook 
“them, and fought with them, and by the help of God a smal] number of the 
“ army of Yaziz was killed. After this the Baloches collected their clansmen 
“and went against Yaziz, and were victorious. They then took their depar- 
‘ture, and went in the direction of Persia. Yaziz, with an innumerable 
“army, again pursued and overtook them on the way; a fight ensued, in 
‘‘which Yaziz was again defeated. The Baloches arrived in the hill country 
‘of Kirman in Persia. Sbamsudin was at the time the ruler of Kirman, 
“and gave them a most kind and honorable reception, and bestowed on 
“them some land. After a short time Shamsudin fell ill and died, and his 
“son, Badrtidio, succeeded his father and governed in his stead. In those 
“‘ days the Baloch people were divided into 44 tomans (taken from the Persian 
“ word ‘toman,’ ten thousand, a tomandar being the head of 10,000 men), 
“and Badradin ordered them to consult amongst themselves and give him 
“one girl in marriage from the head family of each of their several tomans, 
“and that if they refused he would fight with them and take them from 
“them by force. 

“ Being indignant at this demand, as the Baloches had never before 
contracted marriages with people of other races, after consulting together, 
“they came to the following decision, namely, that they would take 
“one full-grown boy from each of these 44 tomans, and dress them up in 
“ female attire and present them to the governor. According as they agreed, 
“go they carried out the deception. Of the heads of the 44 paras (sections 
“or sub-divisions) there was one which occupied the place of Sirdar over 
“ the others, and from his house they chose a youyg man named Firéz 
“Khan, and from the others 43 boys younger than him, and dressing 
“them all in female attire, they made them over to the attendants of 
“ Badrtidin. Fearing the result of their deception becoming known, as 
“they were not powerful enough to stand against Badridin, they fled 
“from Kirm&n and took refuge in Mekran. 

“A small portion of the country was cultivated, and the greater part 
“was lying waste. To provide themselves with the necessaries of life, the 
“ Baloches devoted themselves to the cultivation of the soil, and they 
settled in Makran, where they lived for 500 years. After this time the 
‘Rinds and Lisharis (Baloches) fought amongst themselves, and several 
“ contests ensued between them. On account of these quarrels the Lisharis 
“left Makran and went to live in Kalat and Khorasan. The Rinds soon 
" followed the Lisharis, and as the Amirs of both tribes were brothers, they 
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“made up their quarrels and lived at peace. When the Rinds and Lisharis 
“came to Kalat aud Khorasan, the country was in the possession of tho 
“Nomra people, and the Baloches fought with them, turned them out of 
‘‘{he country, and took possession of it. 

“There were many sections of the Rinds and Lish&ris. The chief of 
“the Rinds was Mir Shahak Khan, and the chief of the Lishdris was Mir 
«Ghorim Khan. They were both powerful and of one mind, and established 
‘their rule and order in the country. Mir Sh&hak Khan hada son, Mir 
‘©Chakar Khan, and Mir Ghoram Kh&n had a son, Mir Rahman Khan. 
“These two chiefs set their affections on the countries of Séb1 and Kach! 
‘and plotted to take possession of them. With this end in view, they collect- 
‘ed their armies and went and encamped at the town of Kirta in the Bolin 
‘pass. The country of Sebi and Kachi was in the possession of the Ubera 
‘people, and Mir Chakar and Mir Rahmfn sent a messenger to their chief, 
“Jam Ninda Khan, to tell him that they had come to take possession of his 
country, and were encamped at Kirta, in the hills of Maknais, near Dadar 
‘and the Bolan pass, and that if he was going to contest it with them, they 
‘were ready to fight with him ; otherwise that he should leave the country 
at once, or they would come against him and take his head. 

“ As Jam Ninda had not the power to stand against them, he fled from 
«Sebi and Kachi with his followers, and went to live at Nagar Fata, or 
“‘ Sind Mefeta. 

“The two chiefs then divided the country amongst themselves—Mir 
‘‘Chakar Khan governing in Kachi, and Mir Rahman in Gandawa. 

‘From the preceding gleanings from the ancient history of the Baloches, it 
“may be gathered that up to the time of their leaving Makran they were 
‘under one head, and after that they became divided amongst themeelves, 
“and took distinctive names, 

“ Their subsequent origin and history may be traced from their old ballads 
“ and traditions. 

“It appears that a short time previous to their leaving Makr&n their chief 
“was Jalal Khan, who had four sons and one daughter,—Rind, Hotb, Lash&ni, 
“ Korai, and Masamat Jata. From Rind was descended Mir Chakar Kh&n, 
“and from Lishari Mir Rahman Khan; and at the time of their appearance 
“in Kalat and Kachi they were in two sections—Rind and Lishari (called 
“after the sons of Jalal Khan),—and under the leadership of Mir Cbakar 
‘Cand Mir Rahman. 

“The Hoth and Korai also became known as distinctive tribes; but for the 
“time they joined the standards of Mir Chakar and Mir Rahman. 

“‘Masamat Jato is said to have been the foundress of the Jata tribe. 

“ After the Baloches settled in Kalat and Kachi, a quarrel arose between the 
“ Rinds and the Lisharis. Rehan Rhind, a cousin of Mir Chakér, and Rahman 
“ Lish§ri raced their mares for a wager; Rahman’s mare won the race, but it 
‘‘ was disputed by Rehan, who refused to pay the bet. Rahm&nin a rage 
“went and killed a camel belonging to Masamat Gohar, a concubine of 
‘Mir Chakar’s. On this the quarrel became more serious, and Mir Chakar 
‘and Mir Ghoram, Rahman’s father, collected their armies, and a battle 
“ensued, in which Mir Chakar’s cousin and 700 of his followers were slain, 
“and the Rinds were completely defeated. 

“ Mir Chakar sent for assistance to Saltan Shah Hosen, King of Persia, 
“who sent an army under the command of Zami to his aid. A fight took 
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“ place, in which the Lisharis were beaten, and Mir Rahman (Ghoram’s gon) 
‘with 500 of their army were killed. 

“ After their defeat the Lisharis, finding that they could not hold their 
“own in Kachi, fled to Nagar Tata and Haidr&bad in Sind, where their de- 
“ scendants are said to be living at Chul, in Kachi, under their chief, Mian 
“ Khan, subject to His Highness the Khan of Kalat. 

“When the Lisharis fled towards Sind, the soldiers in the Persian army 
“seized their women, who were afterwards released by the order of the King, 
‘on the Lisharis giving all the good mares in the tribes as their ransom. 
“ After the return of the Persian army, Mir Chbakar had the country in his 
‘‘own hands, and committed Kalat to the charge of his two cousins, Mahad- 
“mad and Brahim, from whom are descended the Mahamdani and Brahmani 
“Damkis. They got the name of Dimkis from the Damraksuja (stream), on 
“which they settled. 

“ After Mir Chakar had committed the country to the care of his lieuten- 
“ ants, it appears that he, with a number of his followers, joined the standard 
“of HamayOn Shah in his attempts to recover the kingdom of Hindastan, 
“and went with him to Dehli. Other reports say that he took Dehli from 
“ Hamsyotn Shah, and afterwards tendered his submission. 

‘It appears from the history of India that about A. D. 1542 (Hijri 959), 
“when Ham4ytn Shah was driven from his throne, he went to the King of 
“ Persia, Tamasp Shah, for help, who assisted him with an army of 10,000 men; 
‘after defeating his brother Kamran, who had set himself up against him in 
“ Kabal, and rescuing his son, Akbar, from him, he again directed his steps to 
“‘ Dehli to try and recover his throne from Sikandar Sar. He had a large 
“arrhy, and was joined by many people from the Panjab. It is very pro- 
‘bable that he may have returned through the Bolan pass and been joined by 
the Rinds under Mir Chakar. . , 

“ Be this as it may, it appears that after Hamayan Shah recovered his king- 
‘dom, he bestowed on the Baloches a grant of land in the Bari Doab, and 
‘“‘ Mir Chakér and his family settled at Satgarain the Montgomery district, 
‘where they died, and where it is stated their tombs are still to be seen. It 
‘is said that there are traces of the Baloches in the Maltan, Gagaira, Jhang, 
“and Leia districts, which support these traditions. There are also numer- 
“ous Rinds residing in the Montgomery district. 

“They then separated from one another, and, under petty leaders, spread 
“themselves through Kalat, Sind, and along the Derajat frontier, and driving 
“out the former inhabitants of the country, took possession of their lands. 

‘This will account satisfactorily for the origin of the several Baloch tribes 
“now existing. The distinctive names by which they are now called were 
‘derived by them in different ways, generally either from the name of some 
« distinguished leader, or from the name of the lands on which they settled. 
“Thus the Gorchani tribe are called after their ancestor Gorish, while the 
“ Butis take their name from the Big lands on which they settled. 

The fact of the musicians having been themselves from ages attached to 
“the tribes, would make the songs, which they state they have brought down 
“from their ancestors, more entitled to credit. If these traditions are true, 
“it would make the exodus of the Baloches from Aleppo in Hijri 61 (A. D. 
“ 646), or 1,223 years ago, and their advent in Kachi in Khelat territory 
“between 1540 A. D, (955 Hijri) and 1550 A. D. (965 Hijri), or about 
320 years ago, 
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« During the Afghan monarchy, says Mackeson, the Baloch tribes held Jagira 
“ from the governore of Dera Ghazi Khén, on condition of rendering military 
“gervice for the protection of the dependency of that place from the 
“ predatory inroads of the Baloches of the Brahoi country more to the west- 
“ward. They also paid revenue in kind to the governors of Der& Ghazi 
« Khan in the proportion of one-fourth or one-fifth of the whole produce, but 
“this was seldom realized to the whole amount. Their general character 
“was predatory. They engaged little in cultivation, depending for support 
“chiefly on their flocks and herds, and on the plunder of the neighbouring 
“districts on either side of the Indus. That portion of their country which 
“ waa irrigated by the waters of the Indus was rich, while the hills which 
“they inhabited, comprising the first low range of the Sulim&n mountains, 
“were barren and rocky, and for the most part destitute of water ; grass and 
“a few stunted trees, including mines, from which is extracted an inferior kind 
‘of alum, comprehended all their natural productions. Scanty crops of wheat 
‘and of the smaller kinds of grain were sometimes raised after a fall of rain 
“in the cold weather, and after a favorable monsoon. On these occasions 
“the plains skirting the hills were abandoned by the Baloches, who retired 
‘into the hills, where they remained till their supply of water was exhausted. 
“Owing, however, to the paucity of rain which fell in these countries, these 
“temporary absences occurred but seldom, and when pressed by the governors 
“for arrears of revenue, or called on to restore plundered property, it was also 
“a custom with them to retire into the hills, where they were often suffered 
“to remain unmolested until obliged by their own wante to descend again 
“into the plains. Owing to the constant change of governors at Der’ 
‘Ghazi Khan, they by these means not unfrequently escaped with impunity 
“after being guilty of the most flagrant acts of rebellion and plunder; but 
“when, as sometimes happened, they had to deal with a resolute governor 
“determined on punishing them for their misdeeds, the movement of a small 
“body of troops in their hills, where they bad no strongholds or means of 
“defence, beyond the barren and difficult nature of the country, obliged them 
“at once either to come down and sue for pardon, or to throw themeelves for 
= oe and assistance into the hands of the tribes of the Brahii country. 
“They usually preferred trusting to the clemency of the governors to having 
“recourse to their neighbours, between whom and themselves strong feuds 
“ always existed; but in case they pursued the latter course, their appeal for 
“assistance was never made in vain, and the consequence was a sudden 
“inroad of five or six thousand men into the plains, which, from the gov- 
“ernors being unprepared to resist so large a force, were generally laid waste, 
the villages plundered and destroyed, and the cattle and other moveable 
“ property carried off by the plunderers, In this respect the Baloch tribes to 
“ the westward did not differ from them. When assembled at the call of their 
“chief, it was the custom for each man of a tribe to take with him 
“provisions for four or five days, and as soon as these were exhausted he 
“returned to his home. The chiefs, unable themselves to provide them with 
“ necessaries, had no authority over them to prevent their dispersing. Their 
“avarice, which is not leas proverbial than their poverty and their habitual 
“treachery towards each other, made the task of controlling them compara- 
“ tively easy. 

“It was only by leaguing themselves with these freebooters, and by their 
“sudden predatory inroads as above described, that the Baloches of the plains 
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and hills subject to Deré Ghézi Khan could ever render themselves in any 
‘way formidable to the ruling power. Their desperate internal feuds, not 
‘less than the extreme poverty of their chiefs, prevented all chance of exten- 
“sive combination among them. 

“ After the decline of the Afghan monarchy, the territory dependent 
‘on Deri Ghazi Khan was taken possession of by Maharaja Ranjit Sing, 
‘but it is necessary here to remark that many portions of it, such as the 
“ districts of Dhaka, Silpar, Mithankot, and Naoshahra, were farmed from 
“the governors of Dera Ghazi Khan on the part of the Afghan kings by the 
“‘Daiidptitras of Garhi, a branch of the Bahawalpar family, long before they 
‘‘came into possession of the Lahore government. In A. D. 1819, when 
“ Der& Ghazi Khan itself was wrested from the hands of its governor, Zaman 
“Khan, by Maharaja Ranjit Sing, it was then made over in form, with the 
“whole of the territory dependent on it, to the Nawab of Bahawalpar, 
““ Sadak Mahamad Khan, under whom, and his successor Nawab, it remained 
‘until 1831, when the troops and officers of the latter were driven across the 
“river, and the country occupied by the Lahore troops under General 
“ Ventura. 

‘“‘The Baloch tribes were well affected towards the Babawalpar Govern- 
“ment, and while under its rule the country near the Indus suffered com- 
paratively little from their excesses. This was owing more to the 
“knowledge of their character possessed by the Bahawalpur officers than to 
“ the strength of the Government itself. By artfully fomenting their internal 
“« differences, they left them less leisure to prey upon their more peaceable 
“and industrious neighbours; but it will be readily conceived that while in 
“ this disturbed state little revenue was realized from the Baloches themselves. 
“None whatever reached the Government, while its subordinate officers 
“ enriched themselves by taking a fourth share of all plunder, a tax willingly 
“« paid by the Baloches for the liberty allowed them of indulging in a mode 
of life every way congenial to their habits. On one occasion, to punish an 
‘‘ inroad of the Barohi Baloches, Nawab Sadik Mahamad Khan sent a force 
“of two hundred horsemen and some infantry into the hills, and established 
“an outpost at Barkhan, where there was a small fort. Finding, however, 
“that the expense of supporting the detachment was not balanced by the 
“benefits derived from it, it was withdrawn after having been kept there 
“ upwards of a year. . 

“ On General Ventura taking possession of Dera Ghazi Khan, the chiefs 
“of the Baloch tribes before described as holding estates dependent on that 
“place came in at his invitation, and on acknowledging submission to the 
“‘ Lahore Government were confirmed in their possessions. By a well-direct- 
“ed liberality and conciliatory measures, he made himself extremely popular 
“ among them; and the large force he kept up, while it effectually checked 
“the incursions of the more westerly tribes, enabled him also to puta 
“stop to the internal commotion prevailing among the tribes in the Dera 
i a Khan territory, and to realize a revenue from them with little 
“ difficulty. 

“On Diwan Sawin Mal’s succeeding to the government of Dera Ghazi 
“ Khan, in compliance with the wishes of Maharaja Ranjit Sing, he obliged 
“the Baloch chiefs to enter into engagements to pay their revenue in money 
“instead of in kind. This measure, which was received by them as a direct 
‘innovation on their rights, created great dissatisfaction at the time, and 
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“ though a fifth of the Government share of revenue was afterwards remitted 
“in consequence, they never became reconciled to it, and frequently appealed 
“against it, but in vain. In other respects the Diwan’s rule was mild, and 
“ owing to the strict regard he paid to his engagements, and the rigid super- 
‘“intendence he exercised over all the revenue officers under him, could not 
“but have been popular. Notwithstanding the difficulties he had to contend 
“ with in the outset, he succeeded in preserving internal tranquillity among 
‘his Baloch subjects without suffering them to fall into arrears in the 
“payment of their revenue. He was not, however, so fortunate in preserv- 
“ing his frontier from the inroads of the Baloches more to the westward. On 
‘General Ventura’s recall to Lahore, a large proportion of the force stationed 
‘by him on this frontier was withdrawn also; but what was a greater loss, 
‘the moral check of his name, which bad hitherto contributed so much to 
‘‘restraiu these rude and ignorant people, was no longer present. Added to 
“this, Diwan Sawan Mal, though a most active and able officer, owing to the 
“immense extent of territory which be had under his charge, was frequently 
“obliged to be absent, settling affairs at one extremity when his presence 
‘« was required at the other. These causes combining emboldened the Baloches, 
‘and especially the Maz&ri tribe, to shake off what had been felt by them 
“as an intolerable restraint and to return to their predatory habits; and 
‘although the Diwan took measures to check them by ordering forts to be 
“constructed at Dajal Harand and Umarkét, he could not altogether prevent 
“ his subjects suffering from their aggression. On two occasions be assembled 
‘a force aud marched into the territory of the Mazaris, and, but for the 
“known objections of the Lahore chief, would have destroyed their town 
“ Rojhan. On the last of these occasions, in the cold weather of 1833-34, 
‘Bahram Khan, chief of the Mazaris, came himself to the Diwan, who 
‘‘not only made him restore the cattle stolen from his Mithankot subjects, 
“ but exacted from him, under the name of a tribute to the Lahore chief, the 
“payment of a sum of money besides a number of camels, horses, and cattle, 
“and at the same time made him enter into an engagement under a heavy 
“penalty to refrain from all future aggressions.” 

The Baloches are divided into tribes or ‘ tomans,’ each under a chief or 
‘tomandar.’ The tribes are divided into clans, ‘ paras,’ each clan having 
its own headman or ‘mokudam.’ 

These are again sub-divided into sections of clans, ‘pali,’ under a 
headman, which are sometimes again sub-divided into sections of families. 
The offices of tomandar and mokudam are hereditary, but often, from 
incapacity, the next of kin performs the work, and an allowance is given 
to the rightful head, or he is set aside altogether. 

The constitution of the Baloch tribes is a sort of limited monarchy. 
The heads of sections and sub-divisions of sections are responsible to their 
‘mokudams,’ and the mokudams are responsible to their chiefs. Thus there 
is a system of responsibility running through the whole body. From 
ancient usage the Baloches look up to their chief or sirdar, and if he is a 
man of common energy and ability, he has immense power over his tribe. 
Too often, however, from incapacity or from laziness, they do not exercise 
their power, and the consequence is, that the tribe becomes disorganized. 
When the general interests of the tribe are at stake, they cannot act with 
impunity contrary to the wishes of the mokudames or council of the tribe. 
Still, even when he is in the wrong, they seldom try and coerce their sirdar 
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in the tribe, but the injured party or parties leave the tribe for the time, and 
go and join some other tribe, where they try and carry out their revenge 
until the quarrel is made up. 

Baloches always pay to their chief one-fifth share of plunder, and of 
the produce of their fields, called “ panjak.”” This enables him to maintain 
his position, and to exercise that hospitality without which he would quickly 
lose his influence and his prestige. Panjak means one-fifth, but it must not 
be supposed that the chief’s share is always so much. This varies in each 
tribe or even section, and one-tenth or one-fifteenth would represent the 
average amount paid for. 

According to Sikandar Khan Khosa, the following is the system of divisions 
of plunder amongst Beloch tribes. The chief first takes one-fifth (panjak) 
of the plunder; then the heirs of those killed receive next; the wounded re- 
ceive according to the severity of their wounds; then the leaders of 
sections receive their shares. Horsemen also receive 1 share, matchlock- 
men }4, and those who ride their own horses and have matchlocks get 24 
shares. : 

The Baloches are a hardy, warlike race; their style of fighting is 
peculiar, and much more deadly than that of their neighbours, the Pathans. 
The Baloch dismounts and pickets his mare, and then enters the me/ée sword 
and shield in hand, while the Pathan engages with his matchlock from a 
distance, if possible under cover, and seldom closes with his adversary. 

Their prevailing faults are pride, over-sensitiveness, and indolence. 
They look down with contempt on the Jats and other inhabitants of the 
country ; they think it beneath their dignity to labor; and although they 
are getting out of this by degrees, and now within our border thousands 
of ploughs may be seen daily worked by Mazaris, Kosahs, Lagharis, and 
others, still it takes a long time to wean them from their old habits; and 
it is only from custom, and their tasting the profits derived from cultivation, 
that they will cease from their marauding practices, or from looking back 
with regret to the attractive adventures of midnight raids, cattle-lifting, 
and reprisals. 

There are many good points in their character which render them very 
valuable subjects or feudatories. They are not bigoted, and have no 
fanaticiam, nor any hatred against us on religious grounds (and these 
remarks refer to the hill tribes as well as those in the plains); and should 
ever another crisis occur like that of )857, or should there be a combination 
of Pathan tribes against us, they would prove a most valuable aid. 

The language of the Baloches is either a corruption of Persian, or 3 
distinct language of their own, mixed with corrupted Persian. Their 
alleged long residence in Persia might account for this. Their years of 
wandering amongst nations of other languages is, perhaps, the cause of their 
having no written record of their own. 

The courage of the Baloch is certainly of a sterner kind than that of the 
Pathan, and this is shown notso much in their encounters with us—though, 
all things considered, they have fought better against us than the Afghans 
ever did—as in their tribal feuds, and in the infinitely bolder manner in 
which they carry out their raids on our territory. An Afghan at feud with 
his neighbour gets into a tower, or behind a rock, and waits till he can 
murder him in cold blood; a Baloch collects all the wild spirits of his 
clan and attacke his enemy in force and sword in hand, generally losivg 
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very heavily. The determined gallantry of the 700 Bigtis who refused 
to surrender to Merewether’s horsemen, though escape was hopeless, but 
allowed themselves to be shot down till more than two-thirds had fallen, is 
worthy of a page in history. 

They are very jealous of their women, and if they find them holding 
intercourse with any other man, they generally murder both parties. In 
the hills it is a common custom to murder the man, and tell the woman 
to go and hang herself, which she does. Thus the Baloches under British 
rule consider that the greatest grievance they are subject to are our laws 
about adultery; and that in this one matter it is very hard tbat they 
should not be allowed to take the law into their own bands, as from their 
customary sensitiveness or shame, “nang,” they are precluded from bringing 
their cases into our law courts. So long as the misbehaviour of a woman 
remains unknown to the community she may escape, but whenever her crime 
becomes a public scandal, as a rule the husband kills ber at all hazards, and 
neither her father, mother, nor sister will move a hand to save her. 
Pollock mentions an instance in which a woman was detected by her 
own gon in the act of adultery, and was made by him and her own father to 
hang herself on the spot; the paramour was cut to pieces. To a 
Baloch, our laws regarding adultery appear quite incomprehensible, 
and so strong is this feeling that on one occasion, when talking toa 
Baloch chief about it, he wound up saying they were quite satisfied with 
us in every other respect but this, that we would not let them kill their 
women. I replied, I was sorry, but that would never be allowed. This 
he would not agree to, but said, “I don’t know that; the thing seems to 
“me so wrong that I am sure if the Queen only knew the rights of the 
“case,—if you Sahibs would only carefully explain to her,—she would let us 
“jall our wives when they misbehaved.” 

They are averse to all labor and to all instruction, and consider it an 
indignity to have to learn to read and write. 

They are nominally Mahamadans of the Sani sect, but are particu- 
larly ja in their religious observances, and pay little attention to fixed 
times of prayer, pilgrimages, alms, tithes, fasta, &c., which orthodox 
Musalmans set such value on. A Baloch, on being asked why he was not 
keeping the Ramzan fast, naively replied that there was no necessity for 
his doing so, as his chief was keeping it for him. 

They are superstitious and believe in omens, such as particular days, 
particular stars, flights of birds, &c.; also in charms and jins, and tell the 
most ridiculous stories about the latter, which they firmly believe to be 
true. 

There are some other characteristics in their character which give them a 
decided superiority over their neighbours, the Pathins; these are, faithful- 
ness, truthfulness, and their custom regarding their women. The Afghans 
swore not to molest: our troops when retiring from K4&bal, and the result is 
known; the Baloches (Maris) swore to keep faith with Captain Brown and 
his garrison. in Kahan, and escorted them safely to the plains of Kach, 
although quite at their mercy, and dependent on them even for water. 

Bruce, who has a very high opinion of the race, says: “They are in 
“their independent state decidedly a truthful race. One reason of this 
“is, the little advantage to be gained by deceit; but there is a custom 
“which they have got amongst themselves called ‘Khabar,’ which 
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“ alao accounts for it in a measure. When two Baloches meet, they 
« invariably ask one another for the ‘khabar’ or news, and they consider 
“ita point of honor to tell everything they have heard of the news 
“ of the day truthfully, asa lie would soon be found out. It is tobe 
“ regretted that the more they are brought into contact with our courts 
‘‘ and people, and find how deception 1s made to pay, they gradually fall away 
“from their old custom. If a Baloch commits an offence, he seldom or ever 
“ thinks of denying it to his chief, who, he knows, has heard the ‘ khabar.’” 

The Baloch of the present day has degenerated a good deal from the 
above high standard, and has nearly as good an idea of protecting his own 
interests or injuring those of others by falsehood as most other <Asiatics. 
To say, therefore, they are a decidedly truthful race is to miscall them. By 
comparison with any European race, of course, they are more entitled to be 
termed iars than truth-tellers, yet relatively to Pathans, they may fairly be 
said to speak the truth nearly always. 

In all their wars and blood-feuds, which they carry on with the most 
implacable enmity, they never molest women or children. When the alarm 
is given in a village that the enemy is near, the men fly with their flocks 
up the nearest hill, while the women and children remain in the village. 
Finding their prey flown, the invading party enter the hamlet, have a 
conversation with the women, smoke their ‘hookahs,’ and then return 
without committing any outrage. When circumstances on the frontier 
prevent the Baloches inside the Lorder from going into the hills, they have 
no hesitation in sending in their women, and at all seasons of the year large 
parties of Baloch women are found wandering fearlessly about the hills, 
pulling the dwarf palm, or collecting fullers-earth. 

It is a remarkable fact that, although as a race they are very poor, living 
from hand to mouth, they will not be induced to take regular service, as 
they will not wear uniform or undergo discipline, and are impatient of con- 
trol. They are glad to take irregular service in the frontier militia, in which 
they are most useful. 

This disinclination, however, of the Baloch to service is fast being got 
over. I don’t mean that many of them do enlist, but that a fair number 
of them would, if lightly treated as to their prejudices, do so. I took 
some trouble in going along the Baloch border to get at the opinions of 
the chiefs as to military service under Government. The Baloch is really 
a fine fellow, fond of the dash and excitement of the glorious profes- 
sion of war, and always ready to indulge his passion when possible. I 
believe I am fairly stating the objections of Baloches to our service 
when I declare them to be as follows:—lst, they are afraid of 
their hair being cut; 2d, they object to any but white or rather dirty- 
white clothes; 3rd, they do not wish to leave their homes. These ob- 
jections will, I think, be allowed to be very much those which any wild 
race would advance to putting their neck under the yoke for the first 
time. I can fancy the wild Binerwal saying much as the unclaimable 
Vaziri says now, that he would serve but he must not go beyond Peshawar, 
or wear aught but blue, or be obliged to wash; yet how many Banerwals 
have we (or rather had we before the Ambéla campaigns) who had served at 
Delhi, Lucknow, or China, who had not only been washed but liked it, 
and were clad in all colors from khaki to scarlet. It is, in fact, with the 
Baloches as with all wild races at first,—they require careful handling and 
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they will wear any thing, go any where, and do any thing they are asked. 
Unless, indeed, it be advanced that it is necessary for a soldier to have 
short hair, or wear red, I can see no reason why Baloch recruits should 
not be as numerous in our ranks as they would be valuable; for I 
really think they would be valuable, and [ am of opinion they are just 
one of the races of India who should look for encouragement from us, 
being comparatively weak in numbers, and cut off from all other Mahama- 
dans, as much by their total want of bigotry as their liking for us. The 
experiment to my thinking 1s worth trying, and were an officer who was 
really fond of Baloches entrusted with the task, I think we might raise several 
Baloch regiments that .would more than justify their entertainment in the 
hour of trial. I am sorry, however, to see Mr. Bruce justify their enlistment 
in our service by the proverb, ‘ set a thief to catch a thief,’ for used in this way 
Baloches would be no more trustworthy than are other thieves in the same 
circumstances. I would rather try to raise the wild Baloch marauder from 
the level of thiefdom, by teaching him the meaning of the words faith and 
honor, than by seeking to degrade him lower even than his lawless yet in- 
dependent brethren. 

The dress of the Baloch consists of a turban, generally twisted rope like, 
before being tied on; a sort of night gown reaching from the neck to below 
the knees, and taken in at the waist by a number of plaite, and loose 
trowsers, together with a white sheet or sort of plaid, also of white material, 
which is generally thrown over their shoulder, or often used to carry their 
shields by. Coloured material for apparel of any sort they eschew; the 
consequence is, that they generally are to be found in dirty-looking clothes. 

Cleanliness with Baloches appears to be considered as the reverse of a 
virtue. In habits they are very dirty, seldom troubling themselves with 
ablution, which they appear to consider a mark of effeminacy. Baloches 
may always be known by their long curly black hair, which they wear in 
ringlets, and as they never by any means cut it, it will be generally found 
to reach several inches below their necks. These long curls being con- 
stantly oiled render their coats dirty in a very few minutes after first put 
on, and add to their general dirty appearance. 

Every adult’ Baloch has a heard and bushy whiskers ; these they cultivate 
at an early age, and consequently a youth of 20 to 25 is often mistaken, from 
the luxuriant crop of hair about his face, for an elderly man. 

The ornaments usually worn by Baloch women are thus described by Jamal 
Khan Laghari. The necklaces are—hAassi, a torque of stiff, solid metal ; 
chamkalli, a necklet, consisting of a string of twisted silk, on the edge 
of which a number of long narrow and pointed gold beads, like the pointed 
buds (alli) of the jessamine (chamda) are fixed. The effect is of a 
collar or fringe of gold rays or spikes. Kath-mdia, a necklace consisting 
of four rows of gold beads about the size of small peas; they are tied round 
the neck with a silk chain ending in tassels. The handsomest neck orna- 
ment is a thick twisted silk chain, from which hang, by a number of silver 
rings (which fit tightly over the silk), three ¢akhtas or flat amulets, one 
arge one in the centre and a smaller one on each side; attached to the 
lower edge of the amulets is a fringe of little silver bells. This ornament 
18 called patri. For the arms there are the usual b&zuband,—a flexible 
band of gold tied round the upper arm by silken ends and tassels. A pair 
of dasti or ponchis being just like bazaband in style, only worn on the 
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wrists, and consisting of a number of long gold “beads strung on silk and 
ending in large colored silk tassels. Kaagan—small bracelets on the arms, 
which open with a hinge, and are fixed together by a rude sort of stud 
and pin. These are the saras of other parts. On the feet there are Kars, 
a huge pair of hollow rings, which are bent round the ankle, and the two 
ends where they meet end in square pieces. Zora—apparently the same as 
jshangar of the plains—are hollow rings of silver, which open by a hinge, and 
are fixed by a stud, worn round the ankle. The peculiarity is that inside 
the hollow, small bits of metal are placed so as to rattle when the wearer 
moves. These rings are sometimes worn on the arms towards Sind and 
Shikarpore. Pontha area pair of ornaments for the ankles, worn by children ; 
they are stiff silk thread circlets, to which are fixed all round, small hollow 
pomegranates in silver, with metal inside, that they may tinkle like 
bells. 

Baloch habitations are of the poorest class. Those in the hills live in thatch- 
ed huts, sometimes in caves, or under large rocks; they are essentially a 
nomadic race, and boast of no towns or villages, the only exceptions being 
the towns of Dera Bibrak and Kahan, the Bagti and Mari capitals, which, 
too, are merely dirty villages. The nature of their life (living, as they do, 
from hand to mouth, their sole worldly possession being a few animals which 
they graze wherever opportunity as to freedom from danger and pasturage 
throws them), prevents their settling down quietly to cultivate and establish 
villages. A Baloch will often lead you to what he calls his “city,” which 
means a collection of three or four squalid huts, in which men, women, 
children and cattle may all be seen living together. 

It has been said before that the Baloches never, in their most deadly 
quarrels and fends, raise a hand against women or children. ‘ Banias’ even 
are allowed in these raids to go unmolested, and all male children who have 
not donned trowsers are considered as children, and are, therefore, left 
unmolested. Consequently youths on whose lives a great value is placed 
are often unadorned with their “manly” clothes till long after the period 
when they would otherwise commence wearing them. 

The Baloches are celebrated for a small class of mares which they breed. 
They are principally found among the Khetrans, and generally run 
from 18°2 to 141 in height. They are well built, singularly free from 
defects, such as spavins and other constitutional blemishes, and remarkable 
for their hardiness, being able to perform long journeys of from 50 to 70 
miles, carrying their rider, his roll of bedding, food for man and beast, 
besides often a matchlock, thus making a total weight of upwards of 
13 stone. It must be remembered, however, that these long journeys are 
performed at little over walking pace, say, almost invariably, except when 
emergency requires it, at under five miles per hour. Mr. Hurford, Principal 
Veterinary Surgeon, writes of the Baloch mares :— 

‘© They are spare as greyhounds in the flanks, but very wiry, possessed 
“of great powers of endurance; their mode of feeding is much graio, 
“little grass, very little water, which will account for the lank appearance 
“of the majority. The horses are not shod, yet the feet have a broken, 
“ragged appearance, as they are never pared or rasped, but they are strong, 
“and capable of bearing the rider and animal over the stoniest: hills.” 

Baloches almost invariably kill all colts as soon as born, rearing only 
fillies, the reason given being that the care of their cattle often devolves 
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upon their women, who are unable to manage others than mares; but 
more particularly because 10 their raiding expeditions mares are more tract- 
able and able to be managed by the few men they can afford to leave in 
charge of them; also that in surprises, where silence is required, horses from 
their neighing and fighting are more likely to betray their whereabouts than 
mares. They have a custom with regard to their mares ;—as a rule, 
two or three sharing in each mare. In such cases, when the mare is 
ridden on a plundering expedition, the shares of the plunder which she has 
been the means of carrying off or securing to her owners are thus divided— 
(supposing there are three shares). The Baloch who rides her on such ex- 
pedition receives one-half plus one-third of the remaining half, the other 
half being divided evenly between the three shareholders in her. Thus the 
rider would receive $ + 3 as his share of plunder, giving one-fifth to his 
chief, The Baloches never shoe their mares, no matter how rough and 
stony the country they live in may be. They appear generally to have 
the same sort of fondness for them as Arabs are said to have, and only 
part with them regretfully when pressed for money. As remounts for our 
Native Cavalry regiments these mares are much sought after, but as they 
generally are considerably under the size at which remounts are admitted, 
they are difficult to obtain. In former years their value as remounts was 
usually estimated as under Rs. 200; now, however, they can rarely be 
procurable at so lowa rate. The best show of Baloch mares is to be seen 
at the annual Sakhi Sarwar fair. In April 1872 some 900 or 1,000 
were present; out of this large number it would have been difficult to have 
picked out 20 unsound ones. 

Baloches appear to prefer breeding small horses to large ones, probably 
because the smaller ones are easier to feed, and keep their condition better 
on such bad fodder as they are often obliged to be content with. They do 
not, as a rule, vrefer Arab stallions for their brood mares, but generally 
select them from such as they know to have peculiar qualities which find 
favour in the eyes of Baloches, such as long ears, long neck, well kuown 
turn of speed and endurance. 

Strange to say, though the Baloches possess such a fine class of horses, they 
are despicable as riders. This may be attributed to the peculiar saddle in 
which they ride, which is little more than a tree, with high pommel and 
cantle, so narrow as to inconvenience a rider greatly, aod which may be 
warranted to prevent a rider clinging to his herse with his knees or legs, 
which are thrown away from the sides of his horse. When in difficulties 
a Baloch invariably clutches with his hands the high pommel of his saddle. 

_ Baloches are invariably armed with a sword and shield. It is excep- 
tional, however, to see them carrying matchlocks ; this may be partly that 
fire-arms are not congidered national weapons with them, but chiefly on ac- 
count of the scarcity of powder. Fighting in bodies with firearms they 
despise as un-Baloch, their only mode of fighting being with swords on foot. 

In constitution, Baloches are singularly hardy and able to undergo 
astonishing privation in heat and cold, often lying out exposed on the face 
of a hill at night, when it is freezing hard, with little or no covering over 
them, and the same in a broiling hot summer’s day. 

Out-of-door life seems to agree with them, for it is very rate indeed 
to meet one afflicted with illness or ailment except what may be the result of 
an accident. 
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As may be expected from their simple and nomadic mode of life, their 
ceremonies, such as funerals, marriages, &c., are of the simplest nature, 
Milas and priests are almost unknown amongst them. Baloches are allowed 
the same number of wives as other Musalmans. They never, however, 
excepting the richer class, exceed one. On a woman being left a widow it is 
customary for her eldest brother-in-law to marry her after a space of 
about a year from the demise of her husband. Their marriage ceremonies 
are the same as of any other class of Musulmdns: funeral ceremonies are 
entirely dispensed with (except by the best families), and the Janaza or 
funeral service is never read, the dead body being merely buried by the 
friends of the deceased and left. 

It would be difficult to say what their chief amusements are : they are a 
stolid race, not much given to amusements of any kind. Those who live in 
the plains are fond of racing, which is usually one of the accompaniments of 
all marriages in the better-to-do families ; at these races camels are generally 
given as prizes. 

I know that doubts exist as to the wisdom or justice of placing the 
Baloch with power and influence at the head of his tribe, but these 
doubts would not be entertained were it fully understocd that by the 
constitution of the tribe, the Baloch Sirdar cannot, of his own action, 
become a despot, for if he attempts to become one he is neglecting 
the tribal custom of the commonwealth, the peculiarity of which, as it 
were, is his inheritance, and nothing more. The constitution of the Baloch 
commonwealth is perfectly known and understood among the entire Baloch 
tribes, whether hill or plain, and their customs bear with them the force 
of law, and are obeyed with a willingness and respect that must to all 
acquainted with the matter command admiration. 

A comparison of the present condition of the tribes within our border 
with those beyond at once speaks for the immense improvement which the 
former have undergone under our rule ; and it is only necessary to go about 
amongst them to know that they thoroughly appreciate the change, and 
would be sorry to revert to their former state of anarchy. 

Still, even for those tribes within our border, much remains to be 
done; while the condition of the hill tribes beyond presents a field for im- 
provement which has hardly as yet been entered ; and it must be acknowleged 
that the amelioration of the condition of some 50,000 Baloches on a frontier 

lika this, and enlisting their services on the side of order, are objects well 
worthy of the aim of the great and beneficent British Government, and is 
a policy which, while bearing in itself the fruits of peace, would prove most 
useful in times of war. (Pottinger, Mackeson, Van Cortlandt, Pollock, Wood, 
Minchin, Bruce, Davidson, Macgregor, Seikh Kandar Khan, Jamal Khan, etc.) 
BALOKH KHAN GARA— 
A village in the Tank division, Dera Ishmail district, 2 miles south of Tank. 
It has 74 houses, with a population of 344 souls, of which 119 are men. It 
has 1,421 acres of culturable land, and the produce is wheat, barley, bajra, 
mustard, ete. Water is taken from the Tank zam and is good. Supplies 
are procurable after due notice: The houses are all of mud except the 
mosque. The village belongs to the Nawab of Tank. (Carr.) 
BALYAMIN— 
A village in Miranzai, Kohat district, situated immediately under the hills of the 
Rabiah Khél Orakzais, Its hamlets are Pal Darband, Lora Mela and Shagho. 
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On the lst August 1853 Major Coke reported that the Orakzai tribes 
of Alisherzai, Mam@zai and Rabia Khel, about 2,000 strong, came down 
about 2 o’clock and attacked the village of Balyamin. Major Coke, however, 
had placed about 400 Khataks footmen, and 60 horse, with some men 
of Mahamad Khoja, aleo directing the Kai men to give aid in case of an 
attack. The ground about this village is much covered with jungle, and the 
hills come ciose wp to the village, thus ae many opportunities for 
attack which the Orakzai availed themselves of. The Khatak horse and foot 
made a charge on the Orakzai, and the Kai coming up at the time, 
the Orakzais were driven over the hills. The Khbatakes had one man 
wounded; one horse shot dead ; and the Kai men one man wounded. (Coke, 


A small village in the Kohat district, 6 miles south-west of Kohat. It 
has 50 houses and a population of 250 souls, of which 76 are adult males. 
The land of this village at one time belonged to men of the Aladadi section 
of Kohatis, but these having all died, the land lapsed to the State. Revenue 
was formerly collected in kind, but since 1850 it has been farmed out. The 
country round used to be but little cultivated owing to the depredations of 
border tribes, who squatted about this valley in the winter. Drinking 
water is obtained from two wells, and for irrigation from the Khak ravine. 
Its revenue is Rs. 600. Forty armed men can turn out on necessity. 
( Hastings.) 

BAMBAR—. 
A tribe of Hazara, who inhabit the range of mountains behind Baragali,* 
north-east of the Jadtns. They are a portion of the Bambar tribe of 
Mozafarabad. They have no sympathies with any of the Hazara tribes. 
(Mackeson.) 

BAMKHEL— 
A village containing 224 houses, in the Otmannama division of Ydsafzat, 
Péshawar division, situated close under the Azmir hill, about six miles east 
of Maneri on the road to Top!. Close to it is the village of Baja, and 
these two are usually named together Baja-Bam Khel. Khash Ali cays 
that this village formerly could turn out 300 fighting men. The inhabitants 
are Khadikhels. The sections of the village are: J&farkhel Madakhel, 
Badlakhel and Yiinaskhel. Its lands are partly dependent on rain and partly 
irrigated from wells. The water-supply is from wells. It has eight 
mosques. The headman is Ahmad Khan. Beds and chair-legs are made 

Bie : The inhabitants take grass and wood for sale. (Lumsden, Lockwood.) 
A large straggling village in the Jampir division of Dera Ghazi Khan, 
about 8 miles east of Lalghar, and 600 yards from the Kaha, which runs 
north of it, taking a circuit close to the town, in a southerly direction. 
Its water-supply is from wells in the Kaha. It has the appearance of 
anything but a flourishing condition, and is situated in a jal jungle. Its 
cultivation, which is dependent on the Kaha for irrigation, lies to the east 
of it. A foot path connects it with Chitdl (4 miles east of it,) and with 
Naoshabra and Dajal, which is situated north-east, at a distance of 8 
miles, (Davidson.) 





* Mackesor's handwriting is uot clear, a0 1 do not know whether he wrote Baragall or Birangali, 
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BAMPOKHA— 
A village in Salarz8i Banér, Yaghistan, said to contain 200 houses and 
‘hajras.’ The inhabitants are owners of large flocks and herds. (d/eemoolu.) 

BANBOR~— 
A high range of bills in the Mari country, ruaning from the north to the 
south, and forming the eastern boundary of the Kahan valley. There are 
the following passes over it: Dol, Dadi, Parhén. (Davidson.) 

BANDA— 
A village in Bajawar, Yaghistan, situated on the boundary between Dir 
and Barawal. It has a fort. (Sapper.) 

BANDA BORKA— ‘ 
A village in the Kohat district. It has 57 houses with a population of 
339 souls, of which 168 are adult males, The land of this village wae 
wholly uncultivated up to 1851; from 1851 to 1856 the revenue was 
collected in kind, but since 1857 it has been farmed out. Water is obtained 
from tanks. It has 1,199 jaribs of land entirely unirrigated, and its revenue 
is Rs. 150. (Plowden.) 

BANDOWALI— 
An outpost of the Panjab Frontier Force, situated in the southernmost 
portion of the Rajanpar district; 11 miles W. N. W. of Rojhan, 7 miles N. 
E. of Shekhwali, 19 miles S. S. E. of Toziani, 39 miles S. E. of Rajanptr, 
37 miles N. N. E. of Kasmor, and 2 miles from the hills. It is garrisoned by 
47 sabres and 25 bayonets from the Rajanptr garrison, and 3 Mazar 
sowars. 

It is an important post, guarding the entrance to the Zangi and Jabari 
passes, which debouch into the plains near it. 

It is situated in a fairly level plain, but is surrounded by a number of 
sandy hillocks, from which the sand constantly drifts against the sides of the 
post, which, when it nearly reaches the height of the wall, has to be removed 
to a distance, at a large annual cost to Government. 

To the west of the post is a low range of hills, or rising ground, which 
shuts the view westerly for more than 3 miles. 

North of the post the country is deep sand, that to the east arable, 
producing fair autumn crops, being irrigated by the Zangi and Jabari. 

The outpost (which was erected in 1856, and cost Rs. 9,548 in con- 
struction) 1s a rectangular building, built entirely of unburnt bricks, with 
sides of 120 x 60 yards, and walls 14 feet high. It is divided into an inner 
and outer fort by a wall 11 feet high. The inner fort is 35 x 60 yards, the 
outer one 75x60. The entrance is a massive wooden gate at the east face. 
There are six bastions, one at each corner, and one at the corners of the 
inner fort. : 

The inner fort, which is garrisoned by the infantry detachment, contains 
three rows of barracks, 77’ x 15’ x 10’ each ; a small hospital 36’ x 15’ x 10°; 
magazine and store-rooms, and a good officers’ house. A native doctor, 
six kahars and a dooly are furnished to the post from Rajanpir. 

The outer fort is held by the cavalry; it contains two rows of barracks, 
208’ x 15’x 10’; four rows of stables, each 95’ x 40’, capable of holding 80 

_horses, a shop, and quarters for a native officer and troop servants. 

The post contains two wells—one in each fort—each 9' in diameter, the 
outer one worked by a Persian wheel, the inner one by rope and bucket. Water 
is found at adepth of 51’, and each well contains a supply of about 4 feet. 
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It is somewhat brackish, especially in the summer months, but is on the 
whole fair. Water is said to be found nowhere in the vicinity. 

The Maz&ris who live near Bandiiwali are of very nomadic habits. 
They seem to be very impoverished, and may generally be found in 
email thatched huts, living by twos and threes, scattered over the plain and 
at the foot of the low hills. 

Fevers, which sometimes (as in 1870-71) disabled nearly the whole of 
the Rajanpir garrison, are almost unheard of here; in fact, it is quite the 
exception to see any man in hospital at the outpost. 

During tte autumo months, men suffering from fever are constantly sent 
with good effect here for a change from the district head-quarters. 

The outpost contains the following stores: wheat 117 maunde, salt 
8 seers, barley 800 maunds, bhoosa 312 maunds, wood a large supply. 
Except these no other supplies are procurable from Rojhan. 

It is important to note that the hills to the front of this post are almost 
everywhere practicable for cavalry, and there are several good roads leading 
into the Sori pass as high up as Mandi kind, so that any marauders 
attempting to retreat by this pass might, on due notice, be cut off 
by the detachment at this place making for it. (Davideou, Macgregor, 
Knowles.) 

BANGALI SAR— 

A hill crest and water-shed in the Kohat district. It is 132 miles from 
Kalabagh by Torkna, 13} miles from Shakardara by Chashmeh, 13 miles 
from Makhad by Chashmeh, and 134 miles from Rokwén by Chashmeh, on 
the roads between Kalibagh and Rokwan, Makhad, and Shakardara re- 
spectively. The road from Kalabagh by the Lan and Torkna ravines crosses 
to its crest, and thence descends to Chashmeh, whence roads branch to Rokwan, 
Makhad, Shakardara, and to the Malgin valley by the Laghari, Karnogha and 
Haki Naki pase. The crest is marked bya few trees. The ravine runs 
up to the crest and assumes an oval bowl-like form. The hills have flat tops 
and long ridges, and slope away to the ravines in regular and handsomely-shap- 
ed spurs. The viewis very extensive. On an adjacent and higher peak called 
Zingi is Colonel Walker’s survey tower ; elevation, 3,022 feet above the sea. 
Grass and camel forage are plentiful, and below, in a hollow, is a tank 
called Waggi. Signs of encampmente of traders are plentiful on the 
crest. 

The Maliwala ravine that joins the Indus below Rokw§n, and the 
Kharjttian that joins a little below the mouth of the Sohan, rise here, as 
do the Chashmeh, which joins the Lagh&ri, and the Torkna which joins 
the Ghasoi, and becomes the Lin. 

This is the regular and usual camel route to Kalabagh from Shakar- 
dara, Kohat, Péshawar, Shadipur and Makhad. (Zose.) 

BANGASH— 
A tribe of PathSns, who inhabit the Miranzai valley, the valley of Kohat in 
British territory, and also the valley of Karam in Afgh&nistan. 

The name is said to be derived from ‘ ban,’ a root, and ‘ kashtan,’ to tear up, 
Meaning that the Bankash were such thorough-going radicals that they 
exterminated, or tore up by the roots, all who interfered with their interests, 
Or possessed what they coveted. 

However this may be, Plowden states that they are descended from one 
Ishmail, who earned the Pukhto surname of Bankash or Bangakh. 
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Mahamad Hyat’s genealogical tree of the Bangash is as under :-— 


Mei g (Kamat 
(Baisai ...4 Izat K. 3 ig Shadi K. Shighti K. 
oe ~—hq | Doda K. Mastu K, 
Daolat K. a { 
Amir. - Gil Shah S Mandar K. ( Falehb, 
( Mir Ahmad Mardo K. 
Umr bes Azi K, 
Alisherzai 7 Shahi K. 
Darsamand Lodi K. 
Giro tS ycashedi... {Bin Khél 
| (?) Dankzai ( Hasn Khai 
ae | Labi Khel 
7 j ada K. .- 4 Ali Khan K. 
\ Miraneai aoe Mandar K. 
Kha Khé) Yiieaf Khél 
Isa Khél 
7 Misa Khel 
( Nant. (Kai a Khai 
ke { fee Landi Mozi Kbal 
Kuz Ustarzai Nasii Khél 
Samalzai ... Kalasir 
| Co 363 Tana 
Khojé : 
Alizal °°" Abisd Bar Ustarzai = 
L Khal ie 
ae Khoti 
Khadiral .. Darwihél... 


The Bangash are said to have come originally from Gardez, in the Ghilza 
country, from which they were driven out by the Ghilzais about 500 years 
ago. They then settled in Karam, where they remained for another 100 
years, when a feud with the Orakzais broke out. With the aid of the 
Khataks the Orakzais were dispossessed of Kohat, and though there was 
much fighting afterwards, they were never able to regain their territory, 
and it was settled that the boundary of the Bangash should be limited by 
the foot of the Orakzai hills. 

Another story is that they came from Seistan, and are of the same race 
as the Jats, but this is improbable. 

The Bangash formerly owned the whole of Karam. The Emperor Babar 
(1504) enumerates this tribe as inhabiting one of the 14 provinces then 
dependent on Ka4bal, so that their settlement is of very ancient date. 

It was formerly divided into Bangash Ulia or Bala, and Bangash Siflia 
or Pain. The former, extending from the Péwar pass to Biland Khél, is 
now more the property of Taris than the Bangash, and the latter, extend- 
ing from Biland Khel to Gandiali, east of Kohat, will be found described 
under the titles Miranzai Kohat, Baizai; Samalzai, &c. 

It is about four generations since the Taris first began to take root 
in Bangash-i-Bala; and little by little they have gradually dispossessed 
the Bangash, until these now say they have only Shalofzan and Ziran 
under the hills and Aza Khél in the plains that are free,—the rest is in the 
hands of the Taris, and the Bangash have been reduced to the condition of 
dependants. Now every Bangash is obliged to attach himself to a powerful 
Tart, who is called his ‘ naik’ or protector, and who protects him from other 
Taris. If a Bangash leaves a son, or a brother, the property is generally 
allowed to descend by inheritance, but very often the Bangash ‘naik 
declares it a lapsed estate. The Bangash of Shilofzan and Ziran, who arc 
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strong in numbers and position, hold their own, but none can travel 
about the rest of Karam without taking a Tari safe-conduct. 

The numbers of the Bangash in Karam according to their villages are ag 
follow :—Shilofzan, 2,000; Ziradn, 1,500; Bogaki, 200; Jalandar, 120; 
Shakardara, 100; Aza Khel, 200; and Balyamin, Makaza and Bogza 
together, 1,500,—total, 5,620. 

The Bangash of Ktram join in all the Turi wars, but not often in raids: if 
they are summoned and fail to join they are fined when the are is over. 

It is said that in MazandarSn, in Persia, there are some families of Bangash, 
and it is well known that the descendants of Bangash exist to this day in 
various parts of Hindtstén, especially Farakhabad, the old Nawab of which 
was descended from one. His conduct during the mutiny of 1857 was 
most atrocious, and he expiated his treachery on the scaffold. 

The three main recognised divisions of the clan now are—I, Miranzai ; 
II, Baizai ; III, Samalzai. 

I.—The Miranzai section are divided into—1, the Bada Kiel, who at 
the first distribution of land had 500 shares, took up their quarters in 
Nariab, upper Miranzai, and split into two sections, Yiisaf Khel and Kha 
Khal, who gradually occupied the villages of Kai, Saraiza1, Doaba, Torawar, 
Thal, Chapari, and Shina6dri beyond the border. 

2. The Hasnzai, who had 500 shares, and resided in Raisin, Ibrahimzai, 
Bazar, Jabr, Bakar Mela. 

The Umar Khel, who are now reckoned in the Miranzai section, received 
1,000 shares and were sub-divided into I, Mir Ahmad Khél, with 500 shares, 
inhabiting Balyamin, Togh Bar, and Kot Kai; and II, Adisherzai, who live 
in Hangi and Azakhe/ (in Kiram), Shaha Khel, and Lohi Khel. 

11.—The Baizai section inhabit the Kohat valiey proper, and inhabit 
Kohat, Chikarkot, Tapi Miroz, Mia, Kaloch and Gidar Kot, Togh, Gandiali, 
Siah Kot, Singal and Kamrdand; Kamal Khél, Manda Khél, Daud Khel, 
Shadi Khél, Dhoda and Gada Khel, Besides these the Jamshed1 section 
occupy Darsamand and Daland. 

IIJ.—The Samalzai live in the wild jungle district of the same name, 
and are divided into (1) Ilam Khel, who live in Shalofzan (in Karam), 
Yasafi, Chardeh, Ziran (in Karam), Agra, Saltan, Haji Kirman; (2) Hasan 
Khel; (3) Landi Khél; (4) Miwai, who have the hamlets of Ustarzai, 
Alizai, Khadizai, Sherkot; and (5) Kaghazi, residing in the village of 
the same name. 

The census of Bangash in 1868 showed that there were 31,774 souls in 
our territory, so that Temple’s estimate of 15,000 fighting men is probably 
very much exaggerated. 

The Bangash are nearly all of the Shia persuasion of the Mahamadan 
faith, and are Gar in politics. Agha Abbas, a Persian, mentions that 
he had often met Bangashes performing the pilgrimage to Mashad. 
Their great saint (Pir) is one Madat Shah, whom they appear to hold in 
extraordinary reverence. If they are seated and hisname is mentioned 
they immediately rise and press the four fingers of their right hand, 
half-closed, first to their lips, and then to their foreheads. » 

Mahamad Hyat says they are a brave and warlike race, but this opinion 
differs from that of most English officers, who have but little opinion 
of their courage. Their arms are those usual with Pathéns, vz., matchlock, 
“ chura.”” They are said to be very hospitable. They wear white 
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clothes with a Hangii ‘liangi,’ and sandals on their feet. As far as physique 
is concerned, they are quite as fine men as the Pathdns around them, 
excepting perhaps the Afridis. ‘The western Bangash are said to be known 
from the eastern by their long beards, the latter clipping them short. 

During the Kohat pass difficulties of 1853 the Bangash came forward 
and asserted their right to the crest of the Kotal as a part of their 
ancient boundaries. They stated that in olden times they had received 
an allowance from the Mahamadan Emperors, and had viewed the usur- 
pation of Rahmat Khan, Orakzai (he being the chief of a distant clan), as an 
injury and loss, and they therefore asked to be allowed to undertake the 
responsibility of that portion of the pass from the Kohat side to the 
top of the Kotal on the same emoluments as were enjoyed by Rahmat 
Khan. Their offer was accepted, and they occupied the Kotal in strength, 
and commenced building breastworks and towers of loose stones. On 
the second day the Afridis, who had been attentively observing the 
arrangements, suddenly made an attack with 700 or 800 men from 
their own side, where the ridge is not very precipitous. They completely 
surprised the Bangash, and drove them off the crest. In this affair several 
‘malike’ of the Bangash were killed, and Captain Coke, who was present 
with four orderlies, was slightly wounded. After this the Bangash, by 
Captain Coke’s consent, entered into a confederation with the Jawaki 
Afridis, the Sipahs and Bazotis, the consequence of which was that 
the Afridi opposition died out, and an arrangement was come to by which 
the Bangash share of the pass emoluments was settled at Rs. 3,200, 
and this they have retained ever since. 

The Bangash have suffered a good deal at different times from the raids 
of their neighbours, the Orakazds, Tiiris, and Vazirs. Generally speaking, 
they have behaved well towards the British Government, but though I do 
not, wish to disparage them, I cannot see that we owe them much gratitude 
for this, as surrounded by enemies their only chance has been to keep in 
with us, their villages being quite open to attack. Yet they have failed 
us sometimes, as, for instance, when they deserted Coke on the Kobat 
Kotal, and when Bahadtr Shér, urged by consciousness of evil. intentions, 
retreated over the border in 1851. 

The chiefs of the Bangash are Bahadur Shér Khan of the Baizai section 
and Mozafar Khan (Tahsildar of Hang) of the Miranzai section. The 
former has charge of all the dealings with the Kohat Pass Afridis, and the 
latter of those with the Orakzais on the Hanga border ; and these duties have 
given them a great deal of influence. That this influence should be always 
exerted in purely Government interest is, of course, a great deal more than 
can be expected from any Pathan, yet the distrust Major Coke always 
expressed of Mozafar Khan, and the conduct of Bahadtr Shér Khan in 
absconding over the border in 1851, show that these chiefs have not always 
had the intelligence to see where their interests lie. Yet I believe one of the 
Bangash, Mahamad Amin, is above suspicion ; he has done us good service 1n 
his day, and, having comparatively little power with this tribe, has not yet 
failed us. (Kiphinstone, Coke, Flowden, Agha Abbass, Mahamad Amin, 
Edwardes, Mahamad Hyat, Macgregor.) 

BANGI KHEL— 
A tribe of Khataks who inhabit the hills to the north of Kalabagh on the 
Indus, in the Bani district ; the boundary between them and the Tiri 
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Khatake is by the Mit&n ravine, passing by Mattor, Ziarat, Pakhsi Shewa, 
and Dand towards Karirosam, from whence the Bangi Khél boundary rons 
back by the Shakrdara to Rokwan on the Indus. The boundary between 
the Bangi Khél and Sagri Khatake was laid down by Mr. Thorburn in 
1871, and. may be appropriately entered here : . 


Namber of Direction of Length between 
: Natare of boundary. llare ia 
pillars, boundary. aroobs. 


1 to 4 The bed of the Sanginé nullah, a deep, narrow, 

rocky hill torrent, which runs into the Algad 

Khuttuck or Khuttuck ravine. No. 1 ia a 

Sibadda between Khuttucke, Sagris,and Bangi 

Khels__... i sus . 8S. S.E. 2,625 
4 to 7 Two hillocks and a ridge of soft sandstone 

rocks, partly on and to south side of which the 


village of Mangie Ghundte is situated see E. 1,344 
7 to 8 Straight line through cultivated lands to high 

point on ridge of rocks = oe 8. 620 
8 to 10 Backbone of ridge on which pillar No. 8 is 

built ee ie sa E. 526 
10 to 11 As between 7 and 8, but a small nullsh is taken } S. inclined 

advantage of oe was wed toW. 600 
11 to 14 As between 8 and 10, but ridge is higher, and 


ere be ie a E. 1,226 
14 to 15 Deep bed of Wacharina torrent 


i ass N. E. 600 
15 to 17 Through cultivated lands to top of small round- 
shaped hillock on which is pillar 16 to a low 

ridge of sandstone rock N. W. 965 


17 to 22 Crest of a long low ridge of sandstone rocke 
rising abruptly between two long strips of 
cultivated land eon 2 ies N. E. 2,258 
22 to 27 The deep bed of the Wasihé nullah to point of 
its junction with the Wacharina nallah, from 
which place the two united form the Lagarte : 
Algad. This nullah has very steep pre- 
cipitous banks, and falls into Indus above 
ukkud. From point of junction of the 
Wacharina nullah with the Nasitre nullah 
the Lagari Algad forms boundary pillars, which 
are mostly on north-west bank. This nullah 
receives all torrents from the Hookani moun- 
tains, as well as from the crest of the ridge of 
hills running from Bungalow Sir, N. N. W., 
by Sir Prekarai sus ahs es 
27 to 29 Through some cultivated land over a ledge of 
rock to the steep bank of the Magarina nullah, 
at a point near which it unites with the Lagari 
nullah. This portion of the line is nearly 
parallel with the bed of the Sagari, which was 
not continued as the boundary solely with a 
view to include some lands held by Sagris 
within Sagri seen fies se 
27 to 31 From western bank of the Mazaria nullab wid 
southern bank of the Lagari to point of 
junction of Wach or Lang nullah with La- 
garie ous ize see 


S. E. 637 


E. 727 


ToTaL ... 14,436 
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; Direction of Length between 
eer Pakare of Boundary, boundary. ular 
uroohs. 


81 to 86 Deep narrow bed of Wach or Tang nullah. 
Pillars are all on western bank of nuflab As 


36 to 39 Almost a straight line to a high peak from ) 
which the Chattroo nullah has its source, hence 
called Sar Chattroo ; about 400 yards to south 
of this peak is another, which forms head of 
the Wagie nullah, hence called Sar Wagie ; and South 
about half a mile further south is Bungalow Sir. } inclined 
The three points are about the same height, to East. 2,630 
though last named is somewhat higher than 
any other. <A large cairn of stones and a 
high pucca pillar have been erected on Sara 
Chattroo 


39 to 45 Ridge forming crest of the north-east watershed 
of Chattro nullah. Pillar No. 45 is on north-east 
side of the nullah ... S. E. 8,530 


45 to 47 Across the Chattroo nullah, skirting a kutcha 
tank called ‘‘Chattroo wala,” which with another 
to east of it falls within Sagri boundaries to a 
high point called Sar Sativa, forming head of 
the Satira nullah ie . 


47 to 53 The ridge or succession of ridges forming north- 
east crest of watershed of the Gajjoo and 
Wajie nullahs is on the south-eastern ex- 
tremity of the ridge at point of junction of 
the Satira and Wayjie nullahs, from which 
point the two united nullahs take the name of 
Moolwal sis wae . E. S& E£. 3,063 

63 to 57 Line runs in centre of the actual water-channel 
of the Moolwal to Indus. Both sides can 
water their flocks and herds in it, and Sagris 
and Bangi Khéls each on their own side of 
the nullah have a right to grass and wood on 
the banks. The patch of cultivated land, in 
area 66 kunals, to south side of mouth of 
Moolwal belongs to Sagris (Lal Khan and 
Abmed Gue), and falls within Bangi Khél 
boundaries, but the proprietors are to have a 
right to graze eight plough oxen on neighbour- 
ing bunjur land within Bangi Khél limits, and 
are to continue to pay revenue to the Sangri 
Chief... ain ead a, E. 1,945 


S. 2,161 





ToraL ... 13,819 





The Bangi Khél are of the Bolak branch of the Khataks. They are wild 
in their habits, and are chiefly employed in grazing cattle and cutting wood 
for the markets of Kalabagh, their barren and often waterless hills afford- 
ing but a scanty subsistence from cultivation. They were in old days 
noted robbers, and extended their depredations to the road between Sha- 
kardara and Makhad, and to the Haki Naki’ pass on the Lagh§ri route, 
between Bangali Sir and Dar Tapi in the Malgin valley. They are now 


peaceable and well-behaved. To look at, they are fine, active, athletic 
mountaineers, and of a frank bearing. 
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The flocks of this tribe are small and few, while the little cultivated land 
they possess is scattered here and there in patches undeserving the name of 
fields. Their country is wild and sterile, and to rear the coarsest grain 
requires patient labor and a continuance of favorable weather. Should 
abundant showers not fall, the barren sandy soil is scorched by the July 
sun, and all vegetation withers. Wood describes this clan as an hospitable 
and (amongst themselves) an honest race. There are 40 Bangi Khél in 
the ranks of the Panjab Frontier Force. 

The Bangi Khél belong to the Bana district, and are under the Awan 
Malik of Kalabagh, where they are to be seen in the Malik’s service. The 
Malik told Ross that the Bangi Khél were not sprung from Saghri; he 
could not, however, tell their race. The R&is of Mukhad and head of 
the Saghris states that the Bangi Khél are named from the third son of 
Saghri, and the Bangi Khél themselves claim to be of Sa&ghri’s race, 
although now quite separate. 

The Bangi Khél on the north-west are separated by the Khatak nala 
from the Baraks of Chaontrah. At its head they are in the Lakarghar, 
whence they run south past Turgaighar to Kotki at the mouth of the 
Chichali pass. On this line their western neighbours are the Manzai 
Baraks, and at Kotki they touch the Gudi Khél of Chapari. From Kotki 
they run east towards the Indus by Tola Mangalli, Kuch, Choghlaun, 
Kala Khél and Dingot. They also cross the Indus, and are found in 
Banni between the Sohan river and the Awan and Niazi tribes that are 
east of Kalabagh. 

They possess the country north of Dingot, as far as the Maliwala nala, 
a few miles south of Rokwan. 

Their boundary may be said to follow the Méliwéla nala north-west to 
Bangali Sir, when it turns north to Chapari (the one south of Sukawar 
Hukanni), and thence west by Durga, Mangi Ghundi, and Sitta to the 
Khatak nala. From the mouth of the Matiwala nala to the Khatak 
nala, a generally north-westerly line, the Bangi Kbél march with the 
Saghri Khataks. Their territory west of the Indus may be said to be 
nearly equally divided by the Ghosai-Lan pass, which runs from Tabi Sir 
by Torkna Choki and Kacheh to the Indus at Wanda, opposite Mari, a 
mile above Kalabagh. Across the Indus the Bangi Khél are also south of 
the Saghris, being separated from them by the river Soban. 

The Rais of Makhad (the Saghri chief) says that the Bangi Khel couut 
themselves in 12 tribes, to which is added a 13th, namely, the Babars, a 
tribe now attached to the Bangi Khél, but said to be of Tari’s race, and to 
have come originally from the Khwara, where there are still Babars to 
be found. The Babars live between the Muliwala and Kharjuan palas, 
between the Rokwan lands and the mountain of Dingot on north and 
south, and between the Indus and the mountains above the Lun pass on 
cast and west. They also cross the Indus and live about Kani in the 
Sagbri territory, north of the Sohan. Kani is under the Rais of 
Makhad. 

The Rais of Makhad and the Malik of Kalabagh gave Ross genealogies 
of the Bangi Khél, but they differ materially. Both statements are given, 
as they cannot be reconciled. It will be seen that the names of various 
clans of the Bangi Khel agree, but that they differ in the grouping under 
Common ancestors. Accoraing to Ghulam Mahamad Rais of Makhad, the 
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Sagri chief, Bangi Khan was the third son of Saghri Khan, and was thos 
of the race ‘of Bolak. 

He had two sons, Abbas Khan and Tark Khan, who each name a 
clan, the Abi Khél and Tarka. Abbas Khan had five sons—il) Lohi 
Khan, (2) Jamal Khan, (83) Manak Khan, (4) Jandin Khan, (5) Saha 
Khan. 

Loh1 Khan had four sons—(1) Hado Khan, (2) Mado Khan, (3) Kalo 
Khan, (4) Tandar Khan, each of whom names a tribe, as do the other four 
sons of AbbSss Khan also each name a tribe. 

Tark Kban, the second son, had four sons—Mittan Khan, Haibat Khan, 
Sh&hi Khan, Firdz Khan—each of whom names a tribe. This makes 12 
tribes, and Babar said there is a 13th. 


Class. Subedivision, | Locality. REMARKS. 


fC : [ These are aprung from 
a ' Marori wee the four sons of Lohi 
| pe ete Bee ‘i Chaperi s = Khan, son of Abbas 
: B | Tola, the southern ... Khan, son of Bangi 
Khan. 
I 8. Kalo Khél_... | Kiich and “ Psha” ... si 
Abi Khal . 7 Tandar Khél... | Takht Pesbauri, Khartob ses ia as Kamar- 
| . ane Live about Tabi Sir, and among These are sprung from 
7 Jandin Khél., the roots of the spurs of the the eons of Abbis 
| Rade alas Lakarghar __., | Khan. 
L 
( These are sprung from 
i Mitan Khel Manji Ghandi... ., ave { fares of Park Kban. 
ep 4 10. Haibat Khel . Tornizai elt ola, the north- 
| a3. Shabi Khél || Bany {Actos Indus and south 
(12, Firoz Khél (| Bani. 
| East of Indus 
| (18), Babbar... 4/1. Kani as and north of 
Soban. 


(P Shné Ser North of La- 


da or S 
Dera oe karghar, 


(South-east of 


| | Bangali Sir, 
| Khajhakki i} and above the 
i 3. Mera beach of Kaul, 
Stara Mela, between the 
&e, Miliwala nul- 

lah and Din- 

| got mountain. 
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According to Mozafar Khan, Mahk of Kalabagh, the divisions of the 


Bangi Khél are : 








Class. Sub-division. 
(1, Jamal Khél .., 
{J alludia 
| a | tor naar Khel 
3. Sant Khél ... { 
I 
Abi Khel \< 4 Mati Khél 
| | 5. Kati Kbél 
| 6. Manki Khél 
b2. Sangu Khél . 
Mittikan ) _: 
1. { or t 3 
| Mittan nd 
II 2. Slaibat Khél 
Tarka 
8. Babbar 
, Shabi Khél ... 
Topi Kha, |{2 Firée Khel . 


3. Tandar Khél.. 


4, Sangi Khbél... 
ae Choghran 


| 1. Mado Khél . 


2. Hado Khél .- 
3. Nanu Khél ... 


IV 
Maraj Khél. | 
4. Kammareal 


oo i a AN ~~ eae ; Se Beall eee Pwo 


L 


a 


Locality. 





Tola, the northern. 
Bori- Tabbi Hassanbud. 


Dirga Chapari near Chashmeh 
Mazarina | 





Sangini ... ert 
Bori-Tabi-Chapari. 
Misarwala — of Ghasoi 


iva Tola, the north- 


The Abi Khél graze 
at Wagghi tank, just 
below Bangali Sir. 


Naraiabo 
Wargho 
Tola, the northern. 


Manji Gundi, Sarrin Kela, Has- 
sanshid Hot. 

Sandan below Lakerghar 

Tola, the northern, Shawa Torin- | 


zia 

(1) Lakarghar (north) ‘side 
Khajbakki South of Mi- 

aioe 


Mera tiwalah 
Stara Mela. vallah 
(3) KGni, east of Ind¥s 
Chishan ghanda. 
Bajoper. 
Thali South of Kharjuen 
Gota ees 
Jinca nallah near Dingot. 
Ki, Banni (east of Indus). 
Torkni Waranai Khaziuri. 
Banni (east of Indus’. 


} 


These two tribes graze 
at the “wells.” 


| 
" 
7 
: 


The Babars graze above 
the beach of Kaul. 


| 
t 
1 
| 
> 
| 


QQ 


Sitta. 
Shahajhan wali Ku, Jalan wili 


Kich S. E. of Targai 
Choghtan ghar. 
Khartob near Khartob 
Chapari } nallah. 


Kacheh 2 

Chinaghond { near Lin "ass. 

Both the same as No. 8 (Tandar 
Khé)). 

Tola, the southern, west of Kala- 
bagh on road to Chapari. 

Katu khbél (north of road from 
K&labagh to Chapari). 

Kot Chandna, on road between 
Kalabagh and Isakhél. 

Kotki eae of Chichali 


Takht 

Lishanri 
Chapari 
Lakarghar. | 
Hissar (on Kacheh nallab). | 


a 


t near Khartobd nallah. 


Pito between Tabbi Sir and 
: Kacheh nallah. 





ne 
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The following extracts from Mr. Thorburn’s report on the boundary 
between the Bangi Khél and Sagri are added :— 

“The Sagri and Bangi Khél tribes, both Khuttucks in origin, occupy 
“the wild mountainous country lying between the ‘Algad Khuttuck,’ on 
“ Khbuttuck ravine, on the north-west, and the Indus on the south-east, the 
“distance between the two confining limits being about 28 miles. No 
“boundary line along this mutual frontier having ever been authoritatively 
Jaid down, the portion of the two tribes occupying the border has, from a 
“period many years previous to the annexation of the Punjab, been more or 
‘less inachronic state of feud. Some 50 years ago, the then chiefs of the 
“two tribes at the head of their respective followers had a conference, 
“andit is said a line of boundary was agreed to, but, if such was the case, 
“ no written record concerning it was preserved, and no action was ever taken 
‘“‘in accordance with it. The Bangi Khéls, who greatly outnumber the 
“ Sagris, appear to have made gradual encroachments on Sagri territory 
“until some years before the annexation of the Punjab, acquiring lands by 
“purchase, and probably sometimes by force. Since annexation, as far as I 
‘have been able to ascertain, all acquisition of Sagri land on the part of the 
“ Bangi Khéls has been confined to a few individual cases in which land was 
“obtained by éond fide purchase, or perhaps, as the Sagris affirm, in mort- 
“ gage only. 

“‘Gholam Mahamed Khan, of Shuker Durra, the present chief of the 
“ Sagris, claims restitution of the traditional (for there is no documentary 
‘ evidence) Sagri boundary, and the Bangi Khéls, on the other hand, claim 
‘‘retention of every foot of land now occupied by them, together with a large 
“tract of pasture land, which, owing to the feud between the two tribes, 
“has hitherto been quasi-neutral ground, neither tribe allowing the other 
“to make use of it. 

“Gholam Mahamed Khan, being Jageedar of Sagri, and enjoying about 
“Rs. 4-8 per plough, had,of course, much to lose or gain according to the 
“course of the boundary line, but Moozaffur Khan, of Kalabagh, chief of the 
“ Bangi Khéls, being only Talookdar of their country, and receiving 10 per 
“cent. on the collections, had comparatively but a small pecuniary interest in 
“the matter. Notwithstanding this, he was keenly alive to the loss of any 
“individual Bangi Khél, regarding them as his vassals, and they looking on 
‘‘him as their feudallord. The first attempt since annexation at settlement of 
“the boundary dispute was made in 1860 by Captains Henderson and Munro, 
“the then Deputy Commissioners of Kohat and Bunnoo, but those officers, 
“from want of leisure, were unable to lay down a line, and simply recorded 
“a joint minute on the subject. 

“ After that, various attempts were made to settle this dispute by arbitra- 
“tion, but ali failed, owing to the distrust those most concerned had either 
‘in the integrity of their countrymen or in their capacity to perfurm the 
“task. At last in 1868 the Native Extra Assistant Commissioners of Bunnoo 
“and Kohat were deputed to the spot, and were ordered to lay down a line in 
“accordance with the Henderson-Munro minute above referred to. After 
“remaining about a fortnight they were recalled. After that the duty was 
“handed over to me to perform when opportunity offered. 

“The total length of boundary demarcated is about 284 miles, of which 
“nearly half lies through cultivated lands, the rest from Mazarina Nullah 
“ (pillar No. 29) to the Indus (No. 51) lying through a rugged, mountainous 
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country, used solely as pasture lands and as fuel reserves for Mukkad and 
“ Kalabagh. 

“ Cultivated lands.—Three thousand eight hundred kunals 1 murlah of 
“ cultivated, and 152 kunals 13 murlahs bunjor land belonging to, or rather 
“in the possession of, Bangi Khéls now fall within the Sagri boundary, 
“and 1,590 kunals 8 murlahs of Sagri cultivated land now fall within the 
“ Rangi Khél boundary. All the above lands, except one plot of 68 kunals 
“}] murlah, are comprised between the Khuttuck ravine and the Wach 
“Nullah (pillars Nos.1 to 31), being a line of boundary of nearly 14 miles. 
‘(A field map and index, showing position and particulars regarding each 
“ plot contained in above areas, have been prepared. 

“They have thus lost all right to the mountain called Hookani, and to 
‘lands lying beyond Chuttrooka Sir.” 

Captains Henderson and Munro, in their minute of December 23rd 1860, 
recorded as follows :— 

‘The Bobers, though of the Bangi Khél race, having been long separated 
“from the rest of that race, and their regular villages being Cis-Indus, 
“attached to Mukud in the Rawul Pindee district, and under the manage- 
“ment of Gholam Mahomed Khan, Sagri chief, who also collects the revenue 
“ for Government and himself from their grazing lands this side of the Indus, 
“should be included under this Khan’s charge in the Kobat district, to which 
‘he is subject, and we therefore determine the boundary line of the two 
“ districts from the Indus to Kui to be that of the Bobers with Bangi Khél, 
“subject to adjustment between them hereafter. 

“« Some 60 or 80 years a portion of the Bober section of the Bangi Khéls 
“quarrelled with another section (Abi Khéls) and emigrated Cis-Indus to 
“ Kanie, where they settled. They never seem to have lost possession of their 
“ Trans-Indus grazing lands, and, after some years, appear to have been 
“allowed to repossess themselves of their Trans-Indus cultivated lands. 

‘Their brethren who did not emigrate have cultivated for generations lands 
“in Sukker, have always kept up their intercourse with their Kanie brethren, 
“and jointly occupy the Bober grazing lands. 

“ The Bobers of Kanie now pay about Rs. 500 juma, and occupy about 100 
“houses. The Bobers of Sukker occupy 45 houses, own 37 ploughs, and 
“pay Rs. 74 juma annually ; but as their assessment is only Rs. 2 per plough, 
‘it would be necessary to treble the sum they pay in order to institute a com- 
“parison between the relative importance of Kanie and Sukker Bober. Some 
“of the Kanie Bobers still possess land in Sukker, but cultivated it through 
“ tenants or relations. 

“ Both Kanie and Sukker Bobers are unanimous, almost to a man, in 
“the wish that their mutual grazing lands remain within Bangi Kbél 
“boundary. 

“ Neither Kanie nor Sukker Bobers have anything incommon with the 
“Sagris ; moreover, the most keenly contested part of the line through the 
“Sagri and Bangi Khél pasture lands was that portion of it where the Bober 
“and Sagri grazing lands meet. 

“T consider that in disposing of the Bober grazing lands the wishes of 
“the Bobers themselves ought to be more consulted than those of the two 
“rival chiefs, and the almost universally expressed wish of the Bobers to 
“remain as apart of Bangi Khél was the reason which most influenced 
“me in not taking them on to Sagri. Besides this there are other weighty 
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reasons, such as that the land belongs mutually to Kanie and Sukker 
‘ Bobers ; that the two have constant intercourse together; that both are 
‘atill as much Bangi Khél in feelings as any other sections of the Bangi 
‘“‘Khél tribe ; and that were the lands to be included within Kohat boundary, 
“it would be tacking on to Kohat district a strip of land running down 
“to within 4 or 5 miles of Kalabagh, and thus rendering the boundary of 
‘that district very irregular and unnatural. I believe the real reason why 
“the Sagri chief was so anxious to obtain possession of the Bober pasture 
“lands was because the rich gold-washings of Kol are situated in them and 
“that when I endeavoured to compromise the dispute in the way to be men- 
“tioned under the next head, he only refused because he thought it would 
‘look sordid and undignified were he to do so, and as he expects to get 
“them in any case.” (Wood, Coke, Taylor, Thorburn, Ross, Henderson.) 
BANGI KIL— 

A hamlet of 12 houses and a mosque on the Thal, east of Bant, belong- 
ing to the Sultan Khbél section of the Kaki Khél clan of Nasrati 
Khataks. It has 60 or 70 cattle. The houses, many of them, have 
rough stone walls, It is about 44 miles from Shawa westwards, and 3} 
north-west from Shnawa, whence it gets its water and where its flocks are 
watered. 

All these hamlets of the Nasratis and the cultivation round them 
have risen since English rule. (£oss.) 

BANGOL— 
A ravine on the Rajanptr border, rising in the Haibat Pasht, about 20 miles 
north-west of Bandiawali post, and running southerly, with easy banks, and 
a breadth of about 50 yards. At about 6 miles from its source it is joined by 
the Gadha, a small and insignificant ravine running into it from the 
south. The Bangal contains no watering places, and water is not found 
near its surface by digging. After rain good fodder is procurable on its 
banks and the low hills by which it passes. Its bottom is sandy and free 
of boulders. At 6 or 7 miles from its source it meets the Phiirpogani, 
whence the combined streams are known as the Jabari. (Davidson.) 

BAN SAR— 
A spring in the Saonhra branch of the Sanghar river, in the Bozdar 
country, near the junction of the Hinglan with the water-courses of 
the Bel Pathan, Bil Baloch, and Manjwél valley, and about 12 miles from 
the entrance to the Saonhra defile (south-west) in the Sanghar river. 

The Ban Sar (head of the water), described usually by natives as the 
source of the Sanghar river, is an excellent stream of water, a few yards 
wide, running from this point in a north-east direction. It is probably 
nae pines where the first perennial supply of water in this ravine 18 
ound. 

At Ban Sar there is an open grassy spot, of a few acres in extent, on 
the night bank of the stream. 

The valley of the Ban Sar consists of little more than the actual bed of 
the stream. To the left (west) is an elevated waste extending for some 
miles, level, and fairly free from stones, along which the road runs ; to the 
east. the lower under features of the Stroh mountain slope down almost to 
the edge of the river. a 

The Ban Sar stream, or the Sanghbar as it is sometimes called, varies In 
width from 100 to 250 yards. It is exceedingly stony, and would be all but 
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impracticable for artillery. It is commanded by hills throughout its course. 

Its water is much praised by natives. (Pir Baksh, Davidson, Macgregor.) 
BANO—Lat. 32° 15’ to 33°. Long. 70° 20' to 71° 20. 

A district of the Panjab. The Trans-Indus portion of this district is 

bounded, north by the Khatak hills, west and north-west by the hills of the 

Vaziris, south by the Batani and Masrot ranges, and east by the Indus. 

It is not necessary to speak more in detail of the boundary when it 
touches other British districts; but I will endeavour to define it clearly 
where it comes in contact with the Vaziri hills. It commences about 
four miles west-south-west of Latamar in the Kohat district, and from this 
point keeps the foot of the Kafir Kot range to the Kiram river, which it crosses 
about a mile and a half above the Kiiram post. Thence also it keeps the 
foot of the hills to the Sakhda pass. From this the line runs towards Vali for 
six miles, and at three miles from that place it again turns to the hills where 
the Shamla ravine leaves them. Thence it follows the foot of the hills as 
far as the exit of the Nigram ravine, from which point it turns due south 
and cuts the Batani range, and then continues along the base of the hills, 
cutting all the ravines just at their exit to the Chinai pass. From this 
it keeps the left bank of the Chinae ravine for four miles, when it turns 
north-east towards a point 14 mile above Amakhél on the Suheli ravine, 
which crossing, it makes for the south foot of the Batani hills, which then 
form the limits to the Sigi pass, whence, running south for five miles, it 
meets, at three miles due east of the Purana Péza ravine, the boundary of 
the Dera Ishmail Khan district. This boundary has, however, never been 
laid down by authority. * 


The district thus limited has a length north and south of 60 miles, and 
a breadth west from the Indus of 55 miles. Its area is 2,036 square miles. 
The area of the divisions of Bana are: Bani 334°739 acres ; Laki 745:934 
acres ; Isakhel 222-552 acres. 


The divisions of Bana (Trans-Indus) are—Bant, Laki, Isa Khél, and 
Bangi Khél, and it is inhabited by the following tribes—Bantchis, Vaziris, 
Maoratis, Isa Khélis, and Kbataks. 


The general aspect of Bana may be described as an emerald set, in 
stone, and this is not a mere fanciful simile, for Edwardes says—“ In 
“apring it is a vegetable emerald, and in winter its many-colored harvests 
“look as if Ceres had stumbled against the great salt range and spilt half 
“her cornucopia in this favored vale.” 

Though set round with bare, desolate, stony mountains, the only hills 
within the district are those of the Batani, Maorat, and Bangi Khél ranges, 
if we except the dying spurs of the Maid&ni range, which are cut by the 
boundary about 12 miles above where they are ended by the Indus. 

Dr. Costello remarks :— 

“ The hills north of Bana are formed of miocene clay, slate, sandstone, and 
“conglomerate. The miocene beds acquire great thickness west of the salt 
“mines of Bahadar Khel, and form the huge pile of miocene conglomerate 
;, known as the Kafar Kot range; thence they extend all the way to the 
: Ktram near the Karam post, and form the hills west of that stream as 

far as is known of them. 
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“The west face of the Maidani range on the east of Banfi is formed 
“of very thick beds of miocene, dipping west; on the east aspect 
“of the range several rocks of older formation appear under the 
“miocene, and form a bold escarpment of white stone, which has given 
“the name of Spinghar to the range. The west boundary of the valley 
‘is the low hills of the Vaziris, entirely composed of miocene. The 
“south boundary is formed by the semi-circular belt of the Batani 
‘and Maorat ranges. The whole of this, with one exception, is com- 
* posed of low hills of miocene and sandstone conglomerate, and there is no 
‘doubt that miocene beds continue under the alluvium of the valley for a 
“ great distance. The exception to the general formation of this range is 
“the hill of Shékh Badin, which has, as it were, beenf orced up through the 
“© miocene beds. These cover the flanks of the hill] to a considerable extent, 
“¢ especially on the north side, the beds of which are all bent into sharp 
“arches, with faults or fractures between the several arches. The top of 
“the hill is composed of thin beds of coral. Under these are very thick 
‘beds of triassic, rich in fossils. Under the Oxfordian the triassic shales 
‘and gypsum are well developed, the shale especially, and are intermixed 
“with beds of triassic limestone in fossils.” 

The alluvium of the Bang valley is a very thick, lacustrine, calcareous 
clay, often 40 and 50 feet thick; under this is a coarse gravel, in places a 
mass of pebbles. At one or two places this alluvium has escaped the 
erosion which has worn down most of it, and slight eminences are left 


standing,—such is the eminence on which is the ruin of Akra, and also 
that of the Tachi post. 


Costello says it is not improbable that the Banii valley was once a lake 
and the Kiiram and Gumbéla its feeders; and it probably became emptied 
by the water gradually cutting its way through the pass in the hills through 
which the Kiiram now joins the Indus. 

Bani is watered by the Karam and the Téchi, which, issuing from the 
sterile hills of the Vaziris, are soon distributed over the face of the smiling 
valley, till at last little of them remains to join the Indus. 

There are no lakes in Bani, though, as above stated, the whole valley 1s 
probably only an old lake bed. 

There are also no marsbes, but in the Bani division the irrigation is so 
great that at certain seasons of the year the whole country is a large swamp, 
rendering communication, except by the roads, impracticable. 


The Bani division contains a vast number of small canals or cuts from 
the Kiam called ‘ weeals.’ The only water-courses perhaps which may be 
dignified by the name of canals are the Kachkot, which takes its rise from 
the Kiam near its debouchure from the hills, and falls into it again at 
Neekum; and a water-course called Landidak, constructed under the orders 
of Major Nicholson. 

The zemindars themselves arrange for the repairs of the several ‘ weeals,’ 
and there is no water-rate. In some cases, however, a Superintendent, called 
‘ Chilwashta,’ is employed, who receives as his wages on every plough (7. ¢., 
the produce of a portion of land varying from 3 to 5 beegahs) 1$ seer of 


wheat, 1} of barley = 1} Indian corn, according to the grain sown, and one 
rupee at every wedding. 
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Tn Lakt the canals are few, and take their rise chiefly from the Kéram. 
The customs correspond with those of Bani. 

In Isa Khél the canals also are numerous, many are cut from the 
Karam, and some from a large canal constructed by Omr Khan Ia 
Khel. This is called the ‘kus,’ the smaller courses ‘ weeal,’ as in Bann. 
The custom which prevails in this sub-division is rather singular. A large 
body of men called ‘ Wakoos’ superintend the canals and water-courees, keep 
them in repair, and arrange for the distribution of water from the canals 
under their respective superintendence. 

There are two methods of remunerating the ‘ Wakoos,’ one by which the 
receive one-sixth share of the proceeds, of which portion, however, half is 
given to the proprietors of the canals. Under this arrangement, the ‘ Wakoos’ 
failing to supply water are fined two annas a day. The fine is called 
‘nagha.’ Another custom is, for the proprietors of land to give half their 
land to the ‘ Wakoos’ to cultivate, the ‘ Wakoos’ arranging for the payment of 
the Government revenue and receiving ‘malikanah’ and all other rights 
pertaining to their moiety. Here, however, as in the former case, the 
canal proprietors receive a share of one-fourth. For a list of the cuts from 
the Karam and Tochi rivers see those articles. 


The climate of the Bano district cannot be described as a whole, but 
it may be divided into two portions, that of the irrigated and the unirri- 
gated parts of the district. In the first, which includes all the country 
along the course of the Kiram and Gumbila rivers, it is damp, from 
excessives aturation and extensive swamps. Dews are heavy throughout the 
year, and the night temperature is low; fevers and bowel complainte, the 
consequence of chills, are therefore common. 

The marked unhealthiness of agreat portion of the Bani district is at- 
tributable to the redundant vegetation and the over-irrigation of the fields, 
and also, in the opinion of the natives, to the bad water of the Kiiram, 
which all have to drink, and which is much charged with vegetable matter. 

Amongst Europeans the most common diseases are intermittent and 
remittent fever, which regularly appear at the approach of autumn; also 
Sind boils. Both are attributed to the malaria, from which the canton- 
ments and civil lines are never free at any season of the year, from the 
high irrigation of the surrounding country. 

On the unirrigated portion of the district, represented by the extensive 
barren slopes of Maorat and the Thal, the climate is dryer and hotter. 

Amongst natives the following diseases are common,—fever, spleen, diar- 
rhoea, and dysentery, which appear in spring and autumn, also ophthalmia and 
scrofula, In Maorat, and amongst thoee of the hill tribes that come down 
to Bana during the winter, stone and syphilis are remarkably prevalent. 
Cholera appears occasionally. Small-pox is disappearing, except in villages 
near the border, which are frequented by men from the hills, where it 
appears to be endemic; consequently vaccination, though it does much, 
cannot prevent altogether the effects of infection. There are two dispensaries 
In the district, viz., at Bantt and Laki. Vaccination is carned on for 8 
months out of the 12, and it is found, as a rule, that the Mahamadans make 
no objection, but the Hindus do. In 1866, 3,067 children were vaccinated. 

Rain falls in the Band district twice in the year, during the north-east 
and south-west monsoons. The former or spring rains are heavy ; the latter - 
are inconstant, the valley being out of the track of the south-west monsoon. 
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Some gold sand is extracted from the Indus in this district, but in 
very small quantities the value of the annual produce not being more than 
about Rs. 200. A stone, called by the natives Sang-i-zardar, supposed to 
contain gold, and found near Biland Khél, was found on examination not to 
contain any at all. 

At Kalabigh there is a large alum manufactory, which turns out 10,000 
maunds per annum. The shale from which the alum ie extracted is prac- 
tically inexhaustible. 

Seams of coal or lignite have been found near Kalabagh, Chapri, Chash- 
man, and Saltan Khel. 

Saltpetre is produced in small quantities at Kamr Masb§ni, in Isa Khél. 

There are two springs of petroleum near Jaba, but the supply seems 
limited. The hill at the foot of which they lie is said to contain sulphur. 

Iron ore is found in the hills, 25 or 30 miles south-east of Bani, in 
abundance, and is in great demand at Kalabagh for nails, &c., for boat 
building, and for the manufacture of cooking utensils. 

These hills are a portion or continuation of the salt range group, and so 
the ore may be said to represent the iron of that range, in which it is 
found in various places, but not much worked. The ore occurs as red peroxide 
and hematite; the red tint of many of the formations is owing to it, and 
it is stated that in some parts of the salt range the rocks are so full of 
magnetic iron ore that the indications of the magnetic compass are rendered 
worthless in the vicinity. Yellow and black sandstone are found on the 
Shekh Badin hill. 

Selenite is found near Kalabagh and Isa Khél, and asbestos ‘sang 
reshadar,’ is brought from Khost. This remarkable mineral exists in flat . 
beds or veins above the Khost valley, and could be procured in considerable 
quantities. It is said to be twisted into rope by the hill people of those 
parts. 

‘ Kahimati,’ an earth containing iron as a sulphate, is found near Kala- 
bagh. It is abundant, but is not much used. 


The wild animals in the district are numerous and various, viz., markhor, 
urial, and chikara; foxes, jackals, wolves, hyenas, wild cats, and hogs are 
numerous, while bears aud leopards have been seen, though seldom. 

Of birds, quail, duck, teal, snipe, rock pigeons, black and grey partridge, 
cranes, flamingoes, etc., are abundant. 

Mahsir and porpoise are found in the Indus, and trout in the Karam, 
and also a small delicious fish resembling whitebait, which can be caught in 
countless numbers in most of the irrigation channels. 

The stock in the Bana district for the years undermentioned were— 


1867-68. 1868-69. 





Cows and bullocks a a i 93,867 144,397 
Horses ee wie sei 1,101 1,974 
Ponies os ais - 569 962 
Donkeys saa ae ae 9,419 20,245 
Sheep and goats te sei dey 91,237 81,641 
Camels ss bss se 6,165 7,616 

Total live-stock .. 202,358 256,835 
Carts as es “ 6 13 
Ploughs s on . 42,667 35,381 
Boats 125 160 
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The population of the Band district consists principally of four trib 
viz., Bantichis, Maoratis, Isa Khéls, and Vaziris. pany {ribes, 
In 1854 and 1868 the population of the district was as follows, viz.— 


Males. Females. Total. No. to 
equare mile. 


48,318 37,414 85,732 163°923 
47,420 40,439 87,859 167'990 
28,698 24,816 63,514 45°895 


rane * } Band proper ... 


1854 e } alk 


1868 33,531 — 29,369 62,900 53.946 
1854 i... } Yea Khel 18,497 17,203 35,700 102586 
1868 .. 24,569 21,439 46,008 132°206 








Total tees 8 96,613 79,433 174,946 
* 11868 ... ¢ 105,520 91,247 196,767 


According to divisions, the population in 1868 was— 














Band. Laki. Ie3 Khél. 

Total adults a oe 60°863 35°339 26°963 
Adult males a eee 26°828 18°597 14074 
»  fernales vat a 24/035 16°742 12°889 
Youth and boys a ae 20°592 14934 10°495 
Young women and girls ws 16°404 12°627 8-550 
Children below 12 es os 32288 23°939 16:800 
Males si es 47:420 35°531 24'569 
Females ee ~~ 40°439 29°369 21°439 
Total ote 87°859 62°900 46:008 

Number to square mile is 172 54 133 


Of the total population of Bana, including Mianwali, 208,513 are agri- 
culturists and 79,034 non-agriculturists. 
Of the population of the Bana district, Trans-Indus, there are— 


In Bani 36 Christians, 90 Sikhs, Hindiis 8,279, Mahamadans 79,405. 


» Laki i 63 C«,, » 4,818, 7 68,049. 
» Isa Khél __,, 97 ,, » 4,980, = 40,745. 
And there are in— 
Bani va ... 17,416 enclosures, 18,500 houses, 87°859 souls. 
Laki its . 9,786 i 13,200 __—s, 62°900 _,, 
Ysa Khel... .. 6,283 - 9,605 , 46,000 ,, 


Consequently there are in— 

Bani to each enclosure 5°25 people, and to each house 5: 
Laki < 650. ,,. 4 4°75. 
Tsa Kbél vs 875, ” 4°76. 

The proportion of sexes in Bani is 53°58 males, 46:42 females; 62°39 
adults, 37°61 children. Of adults 53°21 are men, 46°79 are women; and 
of children 54°19 are boys, 45°81 are girls. 

The more noticeable facts regarding the prevailing religious brought out 
by the census of 1868 seem to be, that four-fifths or more of the whole 
population are Mahamadans, while most of the remaining fifth are Hindas 
of different castes, with a small proportion of Sikhs; the number of 
these last for the whole district being under 500. The proportions of 
females to males in all the great divisions of Mahamadans, Hindis, and 
Sikhs do not show any very great discrepancies. The number of females 
is considerably below that of males, 

That much has yet to be done for the people in an educational point of 
view is apparent from the fact that only one man in 62 can read or write his 
own language, and even that very indifferently. 
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According to occupation the population of Bana is :— 


Bani. 

Government employ 333 
Police ie 343 
Village watchmen 430 
Village officers 1,456 
Priests A ae 359 
Medical men i oss 98 
Musicians a 47 
Servants os Ss oe 901 
Water carriers... M 10 
Barbers 497 
Washermen 60 
Sweepers 97 
Merchants Ae oy 91 
Shop-keepers and petty dealers 1,638 
Bankers and Money-dealers ... 22 
Brokers 7 a 13 
Agents Sd fy 23 
Contractors sai wee ie 39 
Letters out of conveyances and animals ... 61 
Boatmen iss eet bee 

Proprietors ~ 1,805 
Tenants 142 
Proprietors .. 26,200 
Tenants oo Se 6,863 
Painters ier ee 

Carpenters ss iit 435 
Weavers ae es 991 
Dyers cas acts Kc 299 
Tailora oe Ses ss 36 
Shoemakers we 307 
Cotton-cleaners bbs 192 
Grain-parchers ae ‘ 201 
Blacksmiths oe: a 244 
Gold and silversmiths ves 126 
Potters and brick-makers 169 
Saltpetre-makers... vs 

Laborers is 1,417 
Pensioners bs 16 
Beggars 801 


Laki. 


163 
1,447 
4 


370 


Isa Khel. 


22 
178 
151 
281 
288 

13 

25 

26 

2 
217 
243 

58 

26 


2,066 
37 
784 


Total. 


413 
899 
813 
2,738 
788 
56 
297 
249 
25 
990 
306 
216 
161 
3,642 
104 
39 
207 
96 


1,955 


lt is remarkable that the number of musicians, dancing girls, and 
jugglers in the district equals that of priests and schoolmasters put 
together. The great mass of the population is agricultural, and even of 
the Hindts, who form but a small portion of the whole, about 4,500 derive 
their living from land. Six thousand five hundred persons are engaged in 
pastoral pursuits. These chiefly comprise the border hill tribes, who graze 
their cattle within British limits; many of whom, attracted by the easy 
terms which they obtain under a settled Government, are beginning to 
devote themselves to agricultural pursuits. 

According to race the population is— 


Bani. 
Christians. 
Europeans obs 21 ee 
Urasians <2 I Seats 
Native Christians ... 4 wie 
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Total. 


21 
11 
4 


Bana. Laki. Isa Khél, Total. 
Mahamadans. 
Bayds ... es at 6,505 468 767 7,730 
Moghal “ie ee 4 oe he 4 
Yisafzais at bei 25s oe as 25 
Khatak an bea 2,148 206 9,047 11,400 
Bangash + des 114 Riedee. 0 cha 114 
Khalil ee ae 4 aan ne a sceee 4 
Mabamadzai _ — 10 aes sshiaee 10 
Sadiizai aes ee 14 Bie wea 5c 14 
Alizai ... Se nt 2 eddy, Said 2 
Vazis ... aus see 11,755 154 ae 11,909 
Lohani ... bie os 46 42,725 5,820 48,591 
Others ... he ‘ai 28,785 458 684 29,927 
Baloch 

Lund ... Gy re ee, flake 9 
Others ... 87 119 192 398 
= ( Bhati 16 28 43 

a. | Janjia ed 0 Sees 2 Ru 
a Jomane  —iw“aw“ak— te te te A wiexds 4 

Sial . es 0 gee er 
& < Gheba 4 126 125 
S | Others a be 7 ro 31 
8 | Tat - va: 4,24 6,562 8,007 18,793 
-9 | Gakhar Sop oa 2 ase ets encees 2 
5 Khoja ie re 33 25 19 77 
aracha as ey 897 eed, 220 1,117 
Others ... Re ae 24,710 7,314 16,032 48,056 

Hindus. : 

Brahmin bes Mie 569 143 410 1,122 
Rajpat ile ae es 6 invest 15 21 
Bania ... ve SY ae 9 oes leas ee: 9 
Arora .. os eve 6,135 4,585 4,044 13,764 
Bhathia oe os 1,242 27 142 1,411 
Kaith . me oe 3 aur eee 3 
Laban ... at nei nig age 32 32 
Jat a si 17 feuds 7 24 
Ahir... aie ik Pe Shohees wees 1 
Others ... a ee 792 6 22 819 
Bhabra ... ay oe V6 wanes 43 58 

Others ... a ees seagate tan 
Chirha... : Fant ois 49 ase cee $Ob nee 49 
Khaitri... oe es 680 91 362 1,033 


These statements show the population as divided into castes and tribes 
and according to religions ; Mahamadans of course predominate largely under 
the various denominations of clanship common in this part of Afghanistan. 

The Lohanis of Maorat, Isa Khél, and Mianwali are a numerous class, 
as are also the Jats, 

In Bani the Vaziris and Banichis are the leading tribes. Syads are 
numerous in Band, and the divisions of Bana’ and Isa Khel show a good 
proportion of Khatake amongst their populations. The Hindas of the district 
are chiefly of the trading classes, Aroras, Bhatias, with a small proportion of 
Brahmins and Khatris. 

In the whole Bana district there are 627 villages, of which 370 have a 
population under 200 souls, 137 of from 200 to 500, 78 from 500 to 1,000, 
30 from 1,000 to 2,000, 10 from 3,000 to 5,000, one, Isa Khél, above 5,000, 
and one, Kalabagh, above 10,000. 
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The number of villages in each division are—Bana, 367; Laki, 151; 
I.a Khel, 32. 


The principal towns. in Bant are Edwardesabad, Laki, Isa Khel, and 
Kalabagh, all described under their titles. 

The villages of the Banichis are built of mud, and are all walled round. 
The houses inside are closely packed, and, like the inmates, very dirty. 
Though water flows by their doors, they rarely use it to wash either their 
persons or their clothes. The villages and hamlets are very numerous, 
there being 600 in an area of 93 square miles in the BanQ division, and were 
the order prohibiting the erection of new villages removed for a few years, 
the number would no doubt be doubled. Indeed, in 1867, when the district 
officer informed the Bantichis that he would not interfere with the building 
of hamlets, 229 new villages were founded in a few months. Most of 
these have since been demolished by order of the Commissioner. Each 
village possesses a ‘chouk,’ or public place of assembly, the privileges of 
which are jealously guarded. Here the men of the faction to whom it 
belongs idle away the day and a great part of the night smoking and 
talking. Attached to each ‘chouk’ is a ‘hajra,’ or guest-room. 

The food of the Bantichis consists generally of barley and Jndian corn, 
with meat and dall occasionally in the cold weather. Wheaten flour is 
little used. They consume with their cakes buttermilk and the preserved fat 
of the fat-tailed sheep. Those that can afford it indulge in meat two or 
three times weekly. The women never get as good food as the men. Round 
many of the villages are little gardens in which vegetables are grown. 

Strong home-spun cotton clothing is worn by all classes of the Banuchis, 
except the chiefs, who wear clothing of finer texture. Woollen clothing 
is never worn, even in the coldest weather. A sandal is worn by the men, 
but the women wear the slipper. The Bantichis are not inhospitable to 
strangers, but they have few occasions to show their hospitality, as there 
is ‘little intercourse between the villages, and strangers prefer the safety 
of the high road. 

They treat their women more as slaves than companions, and guard 
them strictly and jealously. The women are seldom allowed to leave their 
houses, and when they do, they do not show any of their faces. With 
regard to their rights of property, the rules of the Mahamadan law are 
generally disregarded, and it is considered sufficient if they get enough for 
their maintenance. 

The Banichis are, as a rule, strict observers of the tenets of the Koran. 
They pray at all hours of the day and in any place, and blindly obey the 
directions of their priests. There is a mosque, or sometimes two, in each 
village. They are earnest in the proselytism of the Hindas generally, but 
especially of the Hind&i women. : 

The Syads of Banfl are thus described by Edwardes— In learning 
“scarcely any, if at all, elevated above their flocks; in garb and manners 
“as savage; in no virtue superior, humanizing them by no gentle influence, 
“shedding on their wild homes no one generous or heart-kindling ray of 
“religion; these impudent impostors thrive alike on the abundance and 
“the want of the superstitious Banichis, and contribute nothing to the 
“common stock, but inflammatory counsel and a fanatical yell in the rear 
“of “the battle.’ Thorburn says they are now certainly a superior 
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class, more provident, better informed, and not so vindictive and litigious. 
They hold many of the richest lands in Ban. 

When Edwardes came to Band in 1847, the whole people were divided 
into. two factions (vide Spin and Tor), which caused constant, never-ending 
strife and murder; and there was then scarcely a chief (Malik) in the 
whole valley who was not embarrassed or kept in check by having a son 
or brother enlisted in the ranks of the opposite faction. This spirit, 
according to Thorburn, is dying out, but slowly. There is hardly a 
village in this division in which there are not two or more factions, and there 
are even few united families. Were we to evacuate Bana to-morrow, 
not a month would elapse before the country would return to the state it 
was ip when Major Edwardes first came to it. 

The degraded condition of the Hindis, as described by Edwardes, of 
course no longer exists; they are still all engaged in trade, but some 
hold lands, acquired by purchase or mortgage, and instead of living in 
fear and trembling, they now, says Thorburn, wear turbans, and are allowed 
into the Bantchi houses, who do not conceal their women from them. 

The Vaziris alone do not seem to have changed much from what 
Edwardes found them. Thorburn says they are united among themselves, 
possessed of manly virtues, and have a true regard for honor. The houses 
in their villages are constructed of grass and reeds, somwhat like those of 
the Maoratis. The majority of them emigrate to their hills when the hot 
weather commences, and return in October and November. Many of them 
live in “kizdis,’”’ or small gipsy-like tents, and lead a wandering life, 
grazing their flocks on the Thal. 

The price of skilled labor per diem in Bana is twelve annas highest, four 
annas lowest; and for unskilled, four annas for highest, three annas for 
lowest. Hire of a cart per diem is Rs. 2; of a camel, eight to six annas; 
for 20 donkeys, Rs, 3-2-0; for a boat, two annas per 100 maunds per kos. 


The agricultural products of Bana are, on irrigated Jand, rabi crop— 
wheat, barley, tobacco; and kharif crop—rice, cotton, Indian corn, 
jawar, bajra, turmeric, dall; and on unirrigated the rabi crop is gram and 
wheat, and the kharif, bajra and cotton. 

All the Bant crops are of excellent quality. The irrigated lands generally 
bear harvests annually, and are seldom allowed to lie fallow. They are all 
more or less manured, and receive fresh soil from the alluvium brought down by 
the Karam. The sugercane stalks are very small, but the crop is always very 
dense. Carrots, onions, spinach, mulberries, peaches, grapes, apples, pome- 
granates, lemons, limes, melons are also produced at their proper seasons. 

Of the cultivated area of Bana, there are 199,145 acres irrigated 
by private works, 251,374 unirrigated,—total 450,519; 414,607 acres are 
returned as grazing lands, 58,562 as culturable, 1,092,498 unculturable,— 
total 15,65,662. . 

The ‘ unirrigated’ tracts of this district produce the “lana” and tamarisk 
in great abundance. They afford subsistence to a large number of camels 
belonging to Povindahs and others. Grass and clover are abundant in the 
Band division. Of trees, the mulberry and sheeshum are numerous. 
the last, there is a forest in the Kutchee on the banks of the Indus. 

There are two classes of land in Bana division,—canal-irrigated and 
‘Barani’ Thal. The soil of both is very bard and heavy. 
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Of the first there are 115,392 acres cultivated, 29,288 acres uncultivated, 
210,066 acres waste,—total area, 334,741 acres. Of the canal-irri- 
gated land the fields are all very emall, few being larger than two or three 
acres, most of them under an acre. The soil is eo hard that the small native 
plough is found to be useless, and, except in Band, Nar, Mirian, and Lan- 
didak, they use a heart-shaped iron spade. 

The following statistics of the area of Ban may be useful :— 


eallivction. saltiness Absoen tak arto Waste. Total acres, = Banere 
Bana at es 124,675 1,599 23,814 184,651 334,741 §23 


Laki See 108 242,790 2499 123,126 377,412 745,934 1,165 
Yea Khél .. 430 61,960 2,201 97,348 131,978 283,918 443 


—_— ———— ET OC oe 


TorTaL ste 638 419,426 6299 244,287 694,041 1,364593 2,131 


The crops cultivated in the Bana district in the following years were— 
1867-68. 1868-69. 1869-70. 1870-71. 1871-72. 


Rice... Sa 8,225 9,107 1,808 883 486 
Wheat ... . = 1,11,127 1,00,729 1,93,754 1,67,791 1,93,673 
Other food grains ... 1,68,550 1,34,133 1,56,459 aes er 
Oilseeds ee 1,278 4,617 4,000 asd ote 
Sugar ... ave 9,737 10,005 2,693 2,554 2,000 
Cotton ... ens 8,284 4,653 7,279 3,634 3,608 
Hemp ... ‘ek ie isd sey se 30 
Opium A ets 32 22 20 ea sc 
Fibres .., ie 318 290 265 see oz 
Tobacco vee 1,479 1,318 1,600 1,620 1,006 
Vegetables Sn 7,049 6,568 2,500 2,217 3,338 
Spices ... Ms 2,438 is oe c oe 
iscellaneous 0 10,304 13,523 16,423 ch Ss 
Great millet Bas i ae ohg 10,570 15,365 
Spiked millet eas ees ati ide 54,738 50,385 
Indian corn - as ise Bi 16,316 13,280 
Barley ... sa es zat 5 ss 36,020 33,165 
Gram ... ve sek oe bi 13,984 34,709 
Phaseolas Aconilifolius ees Sie see 4,902 6,105 
Peas... ei 60 ae see 7,473 11,546 
Shaseolus Radiatus ... eae ic sh 6,475 6,500 
a Mungo ... aie me re 1,704 7,174 
Ervum Lens wut de Gd sie 6,000 11,076 
Poppy ... as > be oe: 25 25 
Turmeric vat oo wins 223 193 78 
Coriander seed “ ba see a 1 3h 
Chillies .., ne Se ves ea 353 212 
Other kinds es ie i cat 875 §52 
Linseed ... te ie see oe 26 se 
Mustard... ne cs aot ied 3,200 4,300 


Sesamum Oriental .,. oss wn Gas 3,204 2,930 
The manufactures of Bana arein a very backward state. Alum aad “ susi” 
cloth are manufactured at Kalabagh, and saltpetre at Kamr Masbaai. 
Masson says that in every village in Bana and Maorat there are weavers 
of coarse cotton cloths, called “ karbas,” but in the larger villages looms are 
etal in the fabric of finer goods, both of cotton and silk, particularly 
oon gees.” 
In the Maorat villages woollen bed rugs of pretty patterns are made, 
and loongees dyed with madder are also manufactured in this division. 
Highly ornamented head gears for camels are made in Maorat ; this consists 
of a leather head-stall adorned with straps of green and red leather, tassel’s 
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snd white shells strung together. Bridles and ropes are made of camel’s 
hair covered with shells, and usually a large necklace of the same material 
is added. 

Leather sandals ornamented with embroidery are also made in Band, and 
boots, in shape like the Greek buskin, made of soft brown leather, are worn 
by the richer classes. 


The imports of the Bana district are in value— 


FgMp, Prom sind. uu Pie, Toa 

Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
Apparel fs Pr 10,000 12,000 8,000 30,000 
Apothecaries’ stores ses 1,000 300 nae 1,300 
Beads ok ae 60 a5 60 100 
Boats ine ne 1,000 rp 1,000 
Books and stationery ae 200 500 de 700 
Cattle ate aa 500 £5, 2,000 2,500 
Charcoal as oe a 600 ss 600 
Cocoanuts ms ose 70 30 bi 100 
Cotton-wool  -- ist 10,000 adi rr 10,000 
Cowries oe ie 100 50 eee 150 
Drugs Rae wbe 200 700 1,000 1,900 
Dyes one os 4:0 400 sia 800 
Fans ae ets 200 200 as 400 
Fruit sak on ees ski 1,500 1,500 
Glassware ibs os 500 500 a 1,500 
Gold leaf... oe 100, ss ws 100 
Grain see aa 500 500 “ts 1,000 
Gums — wae 40° eae 20 60 
Gunny-bags - oe 100 100 ses 200 
Hides ae dae 1,000 at ie 1,000 
Ivory ov = 100 ca die 100 
Jewellery ... as 2,000 hs as 2,000 
Lac ae Si 800 300 sae 1,100 
Metal, copper. er 5 sce 180 180 
» iron ... sed 3,000 nee 6,000 9,000 
Steel ‘Me see 50 20 sae 70 
Yellow metal 50% ee - 1,000 1,000 
Mother-o'-pearl re es 10 wie 10 
Oils es 500 200 See 700 
Paints and colors sci 100 30 wes 130 
Perfumery ... 75 25 isa 100 
Porcelain & earthenware .. 600 Si: was 600 
Saddlery ... Ss 150 200 a 350 

Salt eae o 4 des vis on es 
Seeds ves ee 100 Sei mi 100 
Silk goods .., Pee 4,000 1,000 900 5,900 
Soap is 200 50 50 300 
Spices of all kinds Sh 200 150 a 360 
Buses and sugareandy ... 400 300 sh 700 
ais 300 200 ee 500 
oe and wood ‘ee 2g 2,000 2,000 
Tobacco, cigars, snuff, &e., is 2,000 2,000 4,000 8,000 
Toys és 50 50 ae 100 
Unbrellas ne me 100 200 Bak’ =e 300 
Wax and war-candles ad 300 Sait 300 
Vinegar use 50 dea el 50 
Shawls, Cahmeeres he aes i 200 200 

Saltpetre vit as a wie oo 
Honey ea on a a 200 200 
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From . From 
n.w.p, FromSind. wetivesiates, Total. 


Turmeric... ne’ 100 50 re 150 
Ghee sea Ses os oes 2,000 2,000 
Goor ad a 200 400 0h 600 
Sukkur or “‘Cheenee” 800 1,000 isa 1,800 
The exports of the Bana district are in value— 
ToN. W.P, ToBind,  TENative potas, 
Alum as oe 8,000 15,275 1,500 19,775 
Apparel sie ti 5,000 11,000 2,000 18,000 
Apothecaries’ stores oe 500 100 ‘a 600 
Beads cs ea +e ave wes se 
Boats ies sh 1,000 aa’ 1,000 
Books and stationery sie a ae eid 
Cattle, horses, dogs, bul- 
locks, &c. ... 500 500 ‘sis 1,000 
Chalk ee 2h at 100 beg 100 
Charcoal ss deg eos sie cee 
Cocoanut shells ies ie) es «a oes 
Cotton es ve 30,000 ewe 1 30,000 
Wool Sas wae 2,000 8,000 5,000 15,000 
Cowries aa of v si wie 
Chunam $s so aes ois 
Drugs of all kinds ei 300 300 1,000 1,600 
Dyes _— ditto ase st _ . — 
Fans aes is sue sé oe 
Fireworks... a ies see 7 bes 
Fishing tackle, nets, &c. .. eid see = es 
Fruits and nuts bie ia ea one ea 
Glassware... ss ioe x os ae 
Gold leaf... bes ses a ses aes 
Grain of sorts ‘ise Ses 90,000 5,000 95,000 
Gums 30 os aig 30 
Guonies and “gunny- -bags, 300 200 ase 600 
Hides ses ed 1,100 sus 400 1,600 
Ivory and ivory-ware .. - pe as Ye 
Jewellery Ks ae 1,000 sas ses 1,000 
Mats io is oe ‘os 900 900 
Copper iss ore ee on woe ee 
Stee wks oan 60 40 ei 90 
Iron Poe ise re 5 oe 
Yellow metal. ue 6s oes 1,000 1,000 
einen is sa ae aa sae 
Oils wee eee 500 300 axe 800 
Oilman’s stores see 50 50 aii 100 
Paints and colors ts we me bes 
Perfumery ... sae ene eas sits 
Porcelain and earthenware 200 ee5 Sis 200 
Saddlery ooo Sale or iss se tse 
Salt es ws 18,000 ss 5,000 20,000 
eae pe ses 100 oni se 100 
Bas = aus = — pe 
Soa ds ee a tes “es 
Spices of all kinds ea 50 aes on 50 
aoe and sugarcandy  ... 8,000 4,000 2,000 14,000 
Timber and wood a an sé oo 
‘obacco, cigars, snuff, &e., os - ss ose 
Toys Le 
Umbrellas 
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To N. W. P. To Sind, To Native. potgy, 
Wax and war-candles__... 100 60 a 150 
Wool es ize 4,000 11,000 es 15,000 
Shawls, Cashmeeree se de so See eee 
Baltpetre ... sa 4,000 4,000 oe 8,000 
Honey sia ove x ae day Se 
Turmeric... vids 5,600 3,000 ae 8,600 
Ghee eae a 1.600 1,500 ee 3,000 
Goor ae ask 2,000 10,500 9,000 21,500 
Sukkur or “Cheenee’’ _... 1,000 1,600 2,000 4,500 


There is only one fair in the district, held every Friday, both inside and 
outside the city of Bana. The day is always kept as a holiday by civil as 
well as military. To this fair flocks crowd, the usual average attendance 
being about 2,000 Bantchis, Dawaris, and Povindahs. From £20,000 to 
£40,000 worth of goods and cattle are annually bought and sold at it. The 
chief itema are sheep, goats, bullocks, cows, buffaloes, donkeys, horses, 
ponies, camels, wool, cotton, tobacco, wooden rafters, ropes, and cloths of 
sorts. All sales of live-stock are registered in the ‘ Kotwalli.’ 

An attempt was made to open a new branch of industry in the year 1865, 
viz., the timber trade by the Karam river, which had never before been 
used to bring down logs. Government advanced Rs. 7,000, and in the first 
year 300 beams, from 20 to 30 feet long, were transported from the Péwar 
forests to Bano ; but the experiment was never repeated, as the difficulties 
were found to be too great to make it remunerative. This would prove to 
be the case with the other rivers that enter this district. 


The revenue of Bana in 1867 was— 























Rs. 
; Bana aod sie ss « —1,08,377 
Land ¢ Laki ‘ x a ~ 1,18,746 
Tsa Khel wis on ov » —- 87,646 
Total .. 2,64,769 
Stamps bat es aaa os ==: 39,683 
Salt me ssi rf ee  1,82,736 
License tax... ci laa tee ad 8,824 
Law and justice ids ia ss we: 12,745 
Miscellaneous ... Soh as a ... 1,654,760 
Supply bills... oy a. si ... 3,265,000 
Total ... 9,38,417 
The expenditure in 1867 was— 
Civil and Miscellaneous... ma var ». 2,48,260 
Military aus de va a 642,772 
Total ... 7,91,032 
; Balance ,,, 1,47,385 
Of other years the revenue and expenditure were— 
1868. 1869. 1870. 1871. 
Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
Revenue Ase 8,96,297 9,83,619 9,80,334 9,16,329 
Expenditure... 7,50,348 7,62,128 7,562,428 7,47,628 
Balance ae 1,45,949 2,21,491 2,27,906 1,68,701 
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The income of the local fund is about Rs. 21,000 annually. 
The administrative staff of the district are: one Deputy Commissioner, 
two Agsistant Commissioners, and one Extra Assistant Commissioner. 


The only church in the district is the small one at Edwardesabad. 
There are mosques, as before stated, in each village, and the Hindas 
have numerous temples. There are staging bungalows at Naorang eerdi, 
Ghazni Khel, Péza, Laki, Iss Khel, Kalabigh, Bana; rest-houses at 
Gambela, Shahbaz Khél, Niml, Ahmadzai, Latamar; and officers’ quarters 
in the poste of Karam, Jani Khal, and Khairo Khel. 

The serais in the district are all built of sun-burnt bricks, and are at 
Bana, Naorang, Isa Khél, Kalabagh, Laki, Gambéla, Ghazni Khél, Pezo, 
Laki Dara Tang, Manjawala. 

There are ‘thanas’ at Dalipgarh, Mirian, Goriwal, Laki, Ahmadzai, 
Malazai, and Isa Khél. 

The tehsils are at the three head stations of the sub-divisions,—Dalip- 
nagar, Laki, and Isa Khél. 


The following list of distances in miles and furlongs in the Bani 
district is kindly furnished by Colonel Kennedy :— 


bose 
Wm OO ISOOVEHARMONNANKROTANRARBOCRWRORWANWWY I 


DW IDR AW wh WO Ow 


From Bana to panne 

”» ” » Adham 

” 7 ai ‘Adhami, or Do-mel Choki 

” ” ” Gamttai see 
Tower a e, 
‘ ‘8 * Swabn Khan's Tower aes 
” ” ” Kiram siae ee ‘iia 


Tow 
” 55 . ”’ Bar&n, vid, Khirt, Dilaea 
” ” ” Tocbi ove ae 
iT) ” a Mirian eee ooo tee 
” ” » Bayi wits es «(12 
” ” ” Jani Khél eve 16 
” ” ” Hawaid ave ae ove ll 
” ” ” Abmadzai ove .. 24 
»  Latamar » Adhami vw Ll 
” ” » Adhami, or Do-mel Choki 2e3 
»  Adhami Pa » 
” ” ” Gomati 
» Gomati # o Tower Sia 
” ” ” Karum eee oe eos 
” 7 Tower 
, :, ” Swaho Khan's Tower... 

" Swahn Kbano’s Tower ,, Kurom .. FF 
» Kiram » Baran 
” Baran , Toe hi ove abs 
» Tochi ‘ ” Jini Khel ahi oe 
» Jani Khel » Abmadzai ws 
” 3 , Pillars on road to Shakto Pass... 
” o. 55 ”’ Shakto Pass . ons 
” ” » AKhisor Pass nas eis 
” ” » Wali, direct road ae 
” ” » Shaedan, in front of Wali on 

frontier road a 
» Wali » Shaedin a eae 
” » ° Tajori, direct road ove see 
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From Wali to Opposite TajorI on frontierroad ... 8 O 

»  Tajorf » Abmadzai wi » 4 5 

$s “ » frontier road ae saz OB 

‘5 ig » Khairo Khél, direct ro ow 7 4 
» opposite Tajorl on frontier road to Khairo by frontier 

road eee yee 7 ove ove ) 0 

»  Khairo Khél, (B) to Pahar Khel bs 2 3 

ss ‘3 » Baindara Post re 9 1 

- » Ahmadzai_... sie lo 3 


The postal lines in the district are from Kohat by Latamar, by which the 
post from Péshawar, Kohat, and Pindi arrives, and the road from Dera 
Ismail Khan, by which the post from other places comes. It takes from 
four to seven days from Lahore. 

None of the roads in the Bant district are metalled, and it is said that, 
as there is no kunkur and but little gravel available, this can never be done, 
except at great expense; yet the stones from the bed of the Kiiram afford a 
very appropriate material for this purpose. The roads are either sandy 
tracks or well-defined with a clayey surface as hard as iron. Those in the 
Bana and [sé Khél divisions are greatly cut up by water-cuts. There is one 
imperial road running from Latamar to Bani and Péza, 69 miles. 
There are also frontier roads connecting the outposts, supposed to be 
kept in sufficient repair for the passage of artillery; but this is by no 
means always the case. All other roads are under the Deputy Com- 
missioner, and are maintained out of local funds; these are—Bana to 
Iss Khél, 51 miles; Bana to Karam Post, 6 miles; Bana to Tochi 
Post, 7 miles; Bani to Mirifn, 10 miles; Bana to Gdmatti, 4 
miles; Laki to Ghazni Khél, 14 miles; Laki to Gambéla, 9 miles; 
Naorang to Ish Khél, 28 miles; Bana to Ahmadziae, 26 miles; Iss 
Khél to Kalabagh, 27 miles; minor roads 200 miles,—in all 450 miles, 
exclusive of frontier roads and village paths. Neither the Kuram nor 
Gumbéla are anywhere bridged, but there are numerous bridges over the 
small streams and water-cuts. 


The garrison of the Bant district is as follows :— 

At Edwardesabad—Cavalry, one regiment, 492 sabres; Artillery, one 
battery ; four 9-pounder smooth-bores. Infantry, two regiments, 1,470 
bayonets; but from this number the men on furlough must be deducted 
during the hot weather months. The force is commanded by the senior 
officer, who has a station staff officer. 

The outposts of this district are— 


At Jan] Khél 113 sabres and bayonets, 4 mounted militia. 

» Karam post 22 * 2 i 

» Adhami ice as ... 18 horse militia, 8 fuot. 

» Gimati wes ies on ‘3 9 » 

» Baran ie 

»» Tochi Ps 
Birj sia 

» Khairo Khél .. 

» Tajaori 

» Vali 


SMWoen yy 
SBP ea eaON 


These are commanded by the officer commanding the cavalry, who 
for this duty receives an allowance of Rs. 75 per mensem. 
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The police force of the district consists of 12 deputy inspectors, 7 mounted 
sergeants, 30 foot sergeants, 70 mounted constables, 275 foot constables. 
These are under the Deputy Commissioner. Of this force, 7 deputy 
inspectors, 6 mounted sergeants, 28 foot sergeants, 40 mounted constables, 
and 199 foot constables are on duty at various places as follows, the rest 
are engaged io duties in the head-quarter station :— 


Depaty Mounted Foot Mounted Foot 
Inspecto Sergeants. Sergeants, Constables. Constadles. Total. 


rs. 
Goriwhl _... eva a l ase 1 de 9 ll 
Mirlén . ne 1 2 4 14 21 
Miieakhél ... ee 1 Ses 2 3 14 20 
Dara Bain ... ais See 1 2 es 7 10 
Laki eis x es 1 ay 1 2 ll 16 
Teakhel ... ose ea 1 = 1 ee 12 14 
Outposts 
Azim oo: 1 1 3 6 10 
Naorang Sarai 1 o~ 1 8 10 
Dora Pezii ae a on es 1 4 10 15 
Shekh Budin a oe “ ee 1 os 10 ll 
Dara Tang vane te es ee 1 ~ 6 7 
Dakh Pe ae Ss pe a 1 ba 6 7 
Baregi bee ~ os 3 6 8 
Road Posts 
Jand ah = oo iS 1 s 2 ug 3 
Manjiwala .. os as ag od, eS 2 Se 2 
Gimbila ... By iz aos ise és 2 ait 2 
Shaznikhél i mi ae 1 3 4 
Shahbaskhel = ae Re ses 4 ei 4 
Shareghasha a i ~ l 3 ove 4 
Taka. a és a as seat Bes 7 7 
Kamar Mashani ____... a a es Os as 6 6 
Pipla i a Ny a i 1 = 3 4 
Bani Ss wit za ae 1 ie 1 
Laki t ‘ . 1 2 6 8 
Yeakhél =... his 1 1 6 7 


The foreign relations of the Ban district are with the three great sections 
of Vaziris and with the Batanis. These will be found described under 


those titles. 


Thorburn gives the following account of the history of Bana. Its 
earliest inhabitants were Hindiis. The euccessors of Alexander the Great 
defeated them, took possession of the country and studded it with forts, 
and it became an integral portion of the Greco-Bactrian kingdom, and 
continued so until about 100 years after the Christian era, when that 
empire was subverted. About the third century after Christ, the Hinda 
rule was re-established, and continued until it in turn was subverted by 
Saltén Mahmad of Ghazni (A.D. 1001 to 1030). Ancient coins found at 
Aks and elsewhere in the district amply confirm the above account. On 
the death of Saltsn Mahmad the country remained for many heat an 
uninhabited waste. Gradually the more fertile tracts on each bank of the 
Karam were occupied and brought under cultivation by the people known 
83 Baniwals, who may be described generally as a mongrel race descended 
from different Afghan tribes. Notwithstanding the elaborate genealogical 
tables of Hyat Khan, there can be no doubt that they are not traceable to 
& common ancestor. They now form a distinct race, but their mingled 
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origin is at once perceived from the variety of complexions and features 
seen amongst them. It would appear that from the establishment of the 
Mogul Empire until the invasion of India by Nadir Shah, Bana owed it 
a nominal allegiance. In 1788 Nadir Sh&h entered the Bann valley by the 
Dawar route, and laid waste the country. His successor, Ahmad Shah 
Abdali, imitated his example, and, as he found the country well populated 
and rich, he led his army through it three or four times, levying what 
tribute he could. Neither of the above conquerors made any attempt to 
establish a local government in Bana. After this Banfi continued to 
be a dependency of the Afgh&n kingdom for nearly a century. Nawab 
Hafiz Ahmad Khan, grandfather of the present Nawab Sarfraz Khan, 
after subjugating Marwat, led his army into Banu, but suffered a signal 
defeat. At length, in 1838, the tripartite treaty was concluded between 
Shah Sajah-ul-Malk and Ranjit Sing, by which the valleys of Bana and 
Da&rwar were formally ceded to the latter. The Sikhs established without 
difficulty local governments in the other parts of the district, but they 
found it impossible to do so in Band proper, which was studded with 
upwards of 350 mud forts. They had to fall back on the expedient of 
periodically despatching an army into Bant to collect what they were 
pleased to term “arrears of revenue;” in other words, to lay waste the 
country with fire and sword and carry off what they could lay hands on. 
In 1847 Major Edwardes led a Sikh army into Banfi, and retired without 
being able to collect any of the “arrears of revenue” then nominally due, 
but he succeeded in fully reconnoitring the whole valley, and in ascertaining 
the strength and disposition of its different inhabitants. In the ensuing 
cold weather he returned, and heartily assisted by Swahu Khan, Vaziri, and 
Lal Baz Khan, Bantchi, succeeded in subjugating both the Vaziri and 
Banatchi inhabitants, in causing the latter to dismantle their 350 village 
forts, and in building a crown fort, which he called, in honor of the youthful 
Maharaja, Dhalipghar, and all this without firing a shot. Shortly after 
effecting all these changes, the Multan war broke out, and Major Edwardes 
hurried off, taking with him a number of levies from the Bani district to 
the scene of action. Meanwhile, the Sikhs in garrison in the Dhalipghar 
fort rose, laid siege to and took the inner fort, and murdered Colonel 
Holmes, a Sikh officer, and afterwards the governor, Fateh Khan, 
Towana, and then marched off to join their brethren in arms. After the 
departure of the Sikhs, Mahamad Azim Barakzai came down from Kiram 
and took possession of Dalipgarh with a force of 2,500 men and two 
guns. 

Lieutenant Reynell Taylor, however, remained in the district, and with an 
irregular force laid siege to Laki, which he took after some days. Mahamad 
Azim often threatened to attack him, but never did so, and after the fall of 
Laki he retreated to Kitiram on the 19th February 1849. 

Directly he retired, Taylor sent a party to take possession of the fort 
of Dhalipgarh, which, with the district, has since remained in the hands 
of the British. (Taylor, Johnstone, Thorburn, Costello, Powell, Panjab 
Reports, Census Reports 1868, Edwardes, Macgregor, Norman.) 

BANO— 
A sub-division of the district of the same name, comprising the tract at the 
foot of the hills at the debouchure of the Karam and Gumbila rivers. It 
is the tract inhabited by the mongrel tribe called Banachis or Bantwals. 
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The sub-divisions of the Baniti division of this district are— 


Bazid Khién .- 28 Villages 1,066 acres cultivated. 

Hasni . 8 _ 570 ‘ 

Khilat Kban eee | “3 623 a 

Dharma Khél .. 10 i 764 i 

Shéréza Khan a 3 - 169 - 

Kali Sabibdad eS A 377 i 

Jhandu Khél - 6 a 1,761 i 

Bazar Ahmad ~ 13 6 1,636 i 

Ismail Khao . $8 ee 279 “ 

Sadad . 8 “ 449 +6 

Fatmah Khé) ~ (18 4 1,214 5 

Mundan w «45 Pa 2,490 ‘% 

Mithe Khél » 13 eS 696 5 

Barakz&e or Mande 5 “3 4,661 . 

Mirtan } ; 3,027 i 

Shirdeo . 4 Fe 1,069 is 

Hamid ae . 9,067 7 

Bharat ~~ 2 ‘i 812 P 

Kaki . 8 ‘ 2,828 ‘i 

Gorewal .. §=623 a 8,015 ‘i 

Misa Khan ow Il ap 1,903 sé 

Masti Khan .. ll . 1,098 7 

Ismail Khél .. 22 ‘i 4,496 " 

Awand!i an) . 317 ” 

Daiid Shah ~ 2l ‘a 1,294 % 

Mawash Khél vee 18 ” 820 ” 

Mani Khél « 10 Ps 2,377 ‘3 

Nir Set 21 ” 11,628 ” 

Sandidik .. §626 % 7,438 ” 

Vaziran ll * 9,283 ” 

The following are the statistics of some of the villages :— 
Names. Population, Number of Names. Population. Sonses. 
Souls. Souls. 

Mitek Samand seg 227 60 Masak Paindah a 206 54 
Mamashk Mahamde_... 262 57 Mora Khan Sarmast _sa.. 670 119 
Alki Mir Khan a 248 52 Mira Khan Khasr Khir 312 62 
Zargark Sher Khan as 281 59 Hati Khan ... ea 277 61 
Narar Khis 2,518 523 Abdal Kadir... ~ 349 68 
Nar Mahamad Ayaz Khin 654 102 Hasan Khan on 304 65 
Nar Hafijabad 367 70 Bajar Ahmad - 1,885 = 313 
» Jafir Khan is 651 106 Bada Khan ... .. 9332 66 
» Sher Khan a 273 66 Manteh Kban Alan ... 280 63 
» Shakrula - «267 55 Kot Mir Baz 222 (167 
» Zafi Khan . 829 61 Vajirén Mahamad Khin 621— «16 
» Mir Abas ie 340 84 Kasmard! Khan it 332 94 
Moja Vajiran .. 2,288 387 Vajiran Jaralti Kh&n ... 662 109 
Vazirin Bajand Khel... 378 96 »  Hati Khan... 2,810 640 
» Takhto , ... 1,568 286 Hiwed Khas .. 1,867 369 
» Jani Khan ~ 1,680 313 Dhalipnagar . 9,185 416 
» Sardi ,, 7 301 185 Station Edwardesabad ... 1,608 130 
»  Umrzai . ~— : 195 54  Sokri Zabtea .. .. 396 97 
Isbmail Khan . 340 19% Fatma KhanKbis ... 1,207 247 
Jaji Khin Naway .. 192 659 Koti Sadat ... . 311 193 
Dehgan . 860 97 PirKhban,HamSbah .. 371 7 
Daslat Khan .. 663 138 Kaki Madak «=~: 87——sSBB 
Jifl Khan =~ 813-79 , Katda . =-1,334 270 
Jik Khan, Sher Jada |. 339 100 » Méanzir 285 83 
Mandaori. Japal Shah... 176 61 Aémal Khén... oe 282 76 
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Names. Population. Naober of Names. Population. cy of 
Souls. Souls. 

Sikandar Khin 420 186 Kachijal... sak 268 60 
Shaki Jatib .. 379 110 S{kan Khién ans 379 67 
Sh&hbaj Khan 343 170 Darma Khan ud 626 129 
Shamsh!i Khan Solar 460 155 Kot Daim ... vs 257 60 
» Nasir as 932 74 NajiIm Khan Os 245 65 
Kalak Masti ess 618 133 Gila Khan, Dilasa a 330 71 
Hangash KbhSn,Mir Akram 317 65 Miashi Mirol or 390 04 
Fatik Khan, Naar sea 243 74 Shahbaz Shah ws 241 58 
Kafsht Mir Akbar we $37 94 Shariff Shah se 387 86 
Mita Khién Faz] a 305 85 Shibjahén Shah ~ 266 60 
Mobésl ie 343 173 Haibal) Shirza ie, 287 61 
‘ Bharat ie » 1,847 864 Hasht Khel, Khan Saba 293 66 
Kot Sibri_n.. oe 166 62 Hasuk Wed we 673 118 
Lalojat Pe 220 54 Rahawal_.. - 666 116 
» Miobabat ate 229 62 Kijesai Babr ia 359 73 
Fitr Khan q ee 307 69 »  Shakrila & as 466 117 
Chandri Khin .. 1,816 264 Shoriwala ... ». 2,268 658 
OUdm! as ie 286 60 Kot Kalandar an 306 68 
Kot Bairim Shah pos 339 79 Kot Matar... ase 254 61 
Nirmall nae ave 267 56 Manjak Koeor sca 546 120 
Bajak tne 567 119 Michan Khan Barat! _... 168 83 
Dard’ Shab ... Sais 258 63  SokrS Karim... Ay 621 86 

Zabidast es as $23 90 

(Thorburn, Johnstone.) 
BANOUCHIS— 


A mongrel tribe who inhabit the sub-division of Bana in the district of 
the same name. They are descended from one Shah Afrid, son of Kaka, 
of the Karan! branch of Afghans. 

Their original habitat was in Shawal, now belonging to the Vazire, and 
in proof of this Mahamad Hyat states that there is still a village called 
Kakai Mela. The name of the tribe is really Shitak, said to be derived 
from the fact of Afrid having had to drink the milk of an ass when an 
infant. Shitak married a woman called Bant, and had two sons, Kevi and 
Sirani, whose descendants were called Bantizai or Banachis by Hindas, 
and the district took its name from the tribe. By two other wives Shitak 
had sons called Dawar and Haved. 

The district of Bann, after the wars of Mahmtd Ghaznant, seems first 
to have remained a waste, and then to have been occupied by the Mangals 
and others. These, however, quarrelled about the distribution of land, and 
one Shékh Shah Mahamad Rohani being dissatisfied at his share sent 
for some of the descendants of Kevi and Sarini from Shawil to Band to 
oust the Maugals. The Bantchis, being at that time pressed by the 
Vazirs, were only too glad to avail themselves of the offer. They first set- 
tled along the foot of the hills between the Tochi and the Gabr, but soon 
spread till they drove out the former occupants, and they have remained 
here ever since. 

Mahamad Hyat in his book gives a very elaborate genealogical tree of 
the descendants cf Shitak which it is not necessary to reproduce here. 

“The Bantichis (or, as they call themselves, Bantwals),”’ says Edwardes, 
‘are bad specimens of Afghins. Could worse be said of any race? They 
* have all the vices of Pathans rankly luxuriant,—the virtues stunted. 
“have never seen such a degraded people. Although forming a distinct race 
‘in themeclves, easily recognisable at first sight. from any other tribe along 
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“the Indus, they are not of pure descent from any common stock, and able, 
“like the neighbouring hill people, to trace their lineage back to the founder 
‘of the family, but are descended from many different Afghan tribes, repre- 
“senting the ebb and flow of might and right, possession and spoliation, in a 
“corner of the K&bal empire, whose remoteness and fertility offered to out- 
“laws and vagabonds a secure asylum against both law and labor. The in- 
“troduction of Indian cultivators from the Panjéb and’ the settlement of 
“numerous low Hindis in the valley from sheer love of money, have contri- 
‘buted, by intermarriage, slave-dealing and vice, to complete the mongrel 
“character of the Bana people. Every stature, from that of the weak Indian 
“to that of the tall Dooranee, every complexion, from the ebony of Bengal to 
“the rosy cheek of Kabul, every dress, from the linen garments of the south 
“to the heavy goatskin of the eternal snows, is to be seen promiscuously 
“ amongst them, reduced only to a harmonious whole by the neutral tint of 
“universal dirt.” 

Taylor also has no better opinion of them, for he says: ‘Here and 
there a fine character may possibly be found, but taken as a class, they are 
the worst-dispositioned men I have ever had to deal with. They are 
vicious, false, backbiting, treacherous, cruel, and revengeful. I have never 
known or heard of men go utterly regardless of truth.” ‘One thing,” he 
adds, “I must say for the Bantichis is, that they are good subjects in the 
way that the term is made use of under a native government,—that is, 
they are quiet and orderly, obedient to the police and submissive, punctual 
in revenue matters.” These, however, are men speaking of this people 
from 18 to 24 years ago. Let us see what is said of them in 1869. 
Thorburn says of them,—‘‘They are a low, vicious race, very litigious, 
utterly regardless of truth, ready to take any advantage, however mean, 
over their enemy, without any manly feelings about them; always harping 
on the word ‘honor,’ though possessing none, very bigoted,—in short, a 
compound of vices without one redeeming virtue.” This estimate applies 
only to the Bantwals, or inhabitants of Bana proper; the Vaziris, Mar- 
watis, and Isa Khélis are as different in their character as in race, and will 
be described elsewhere. 

Most of the Bantichis are spare and fleshless, without much muscular 
development; and this is attributable to the humid, malarious atmosphere 
in which they live, and to the deleterious water of the Kiram. (Mahamad 
Hyat, Edwardes, Taylor, Thorburn.) 

BANURIS— 
A family of Syads who reside in the town of Koh&t, and have been a 
good deal mixed up with the petty politics of the Kohat border since British 
occupation of that district. 

The head of the Banari Syads, Ahmad, came from the village of Banéri, 
eaid to be near Sirhind in Hindostan, in the time of Aurungzéb, who 
was then engaged in a contest with the men of Swat, in which he was 
worsted, his army being at that time under the command of Bir Bal 
at Skakot. At this time Syad Ahmad was with the king and acted 
as a mediator. The Swat men were so well pleased with him that, 
though they resisted the king’s forces and had beaten them, they consented 
to pay “Ooshur” or tithe to the Syad and his descendants, which they do 
to this day. Aurungzéb confirmed the grant of ‘Ooshur” to the Syad, 
and left him to rule the country. There are some of the Banari Syads 
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in Peshawar, but their head quarters is at Kobat, and the men who are 
considered the head of the family, when we annexed the latter district, 
were Sydan Shah and his son Mir Mobarak Shah. The former under 
the Burakzais had half of the Khatak country in ‘iz3ra,’ and afterwards held 
the village of Dhoda in ‘izara’ for the British Government; his son was 
Major Coke’s ‘ kotwal’ at Kohat, and made himself most useful, not only as 
the head of the police, but in all arrangements with the Afridis of the 
Jaw&ki tribe, becoming with Bahadtr Sher Khan their securities. 

Mir Mob&rak Shth, showing himself a real friend of Major Coke’s, 
accompanied the lst Panjab Infantry to Delhi, and there sealed the 
10 years of his loyal life which he had given to the British Government 
by dying at the side of his gallant commander. His brother Badshah is 
now kotwal of Kob&at, and if devotion to the interests of the British Gov- 
ernment, whoever the interpreter of them may be, can raise him to the 
pinnacle to which his noble brother reached, he bids fair to equal him. 
(Coke, Plowden.) 

BAR— 
A village in the Baizai division of the Kohat district, 8 miles west 
of Kohat in the Ibrahimzii valley. It contains several vineyards, the 
irrigation being carried on by running water. It has 81 houses and a 
population of 618 souls, of which 267 are adult males. 

In Aurungzéb’s time this place was founded by Shahdad, an Awan, who 
came from Pindi Gheb and eettled here, attracted by the springs and 
banyan trees, which are very numerous, and from which the village takes 
its name. The inhabitants are the descendants of Shabdad, and are known 
by the name of Rana Khél: their dependants are called Salar Khél. 
Its arable land consists of 1,434 ‘ jaribs,’ of which 200 can be irrigated, 
and consist chiefly of gardens. Its revenue is Rs. 700. (Plowden.) 

BAR— 
A village in Mirinzai, Kohat district, west of Hanga, situated on a level 
plateau at the north of the Khatak hills. It is surrounded by a wall, 
has 60 houses, and is supplied with water from a ravine which goes 
to Togh. The village is surrounded by ravines. The inhabitants are 
Bangash. (Macgregor, Plowden.) 

BAR— 
A village in the Totai valley, north of Ganderi, Péshawar district, contain- 
ing 100 houses, situated on the bank of a wet ravine, and fully commanded 
on three sides. It is inhabited by the Be-Mari tribe, and can turn out 
80 matchlockmen. (Miller.) 

BARA— 
A village of 24 houses in the Utmanzai division of Yusafza1, Péshawar 
district, situated on the right bank of the Indus, 2 miles above the rock 
of Pihtr, on the road to Kabl. This village is an offshoot from Topi. 
In the cold weather, when the Indus is low, there is a good road along the 
sand; but in the hot season, when the snow-water swells the river, there 
is in many places scarcely room for a bullock to get along without going 

: Pah the hill. The inhabitants are principally Syads. (H. B. Lumsden.) 
A river of the Péshawar district, rising in the east slopes of the Stifed 
Koh, in the Afridi country, and flowing nearly east for 40 miles, when 
it is joined by the Tira ‘Toi from Tir’, whence the united stream flows 
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north-east and falls into the Kabal river at Zakhi, nearly opposite Nisata, 
after passing within 2 miles of Péshawar, and after a course of perhaps 
70 miles. It seldom has much water in it, but it is very subject to sudden 
rises, caused by heavy falls of rain in the hills, which at times render it 
impassable. The water of this river is proverbially excellent and is con- 
ducive to the fertility of the soil. It is believed that to its peculiar virtues 
a celebrated variety of rice, called in consequence the B&r& rice, owes its 
length of grain and delicacy of flavour. 

This rice is grown in the following villages :— 
Sangao. 
eres Khalil division. 
Piishti Khar. 
Shekhan. 7 
Mushtarzai. 
Masha Khél. 
Kara Khel. + Mohmand division. 
Garbi Mali Khél. | 
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10. Shahab Khel- 
11. Suliman Khél. 

It is cultivated in May and reaped in November, and requires manure 
and water in abundance, otherwise its growth is not satisfactory. A worm, 
called “climjai,” does great damage to the fields, but if they are not 
injured by it, about eight maunds of paddy are raised per acre of land. The 
aggregate quantity of rice grown every year in the above villages does not 
exceed seven hundred maunds, almost all of which is consumed in the 
Péshawar district alone, very little being exported to Kabal or other 
places. Its value is from 16 to 20 Rupees per maund. 

In the Sikh rule the above villages were compelled to cultivate this rice, 
and Government officials were appointed for the preservation of fields, 
and to keep a careful watch that the seeds of other descriptions of rice were 
not mixed with it. The whole of the produce was taken by Government. 
The cultivators were allowed a remission of revenue at -8 Rupees per 
acre for their labor. Since annexation the cultivators are at liberty to 
cultivate what-they like, and as they do not pay much attention to this 
particular description of rice, but mix the seeds of other kinds with it, 
the quality of the once fambus Bara rice is becoming inferior every year. 

Powell contributes the following information regarding this nce :—“ It 
“is the principal exported variety, and is highly prized for its fragrance ; 
“it sells at a high rate, sometimes as much as a rupee per seer. The 
“quantity produced is very limited, probably not more than about 20 maunds 
“inayear. Itis exclusively grown on lands irrigated by the river Bard in 
“the Péshawar valley. 

“In the Sikh times the produce at harvest time was divided into three 
“portions: the best was reserved as seed to perpetuate the stock ; the second 
“best share was sent to Lahore for consumption of the court and nobles ; the 
“third or worst share was left for the zemindars to dispose of as they pleased. 

*‘ The cultivation of the rice has very much fallen off from what it was 
“in Sikh times; but then the zemindars were encouraged by Government to 
“produce, had a certainty of realizing a high price, and officers were 
“appointed to superintend the cultivation, and thus there was ao inducement, 
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“ which does not now exist, to overcome the great difficulties of cultivation, 
“and apply the constant care necessary for a successful crop. Ground to 
“the extent of 290 jaribs was cultivated in Sikh time; at present only 
‘60 jaribs are sown: itis now produced only at villages Shékhan, Mustarzai, 
“and Garhi-Mili-Khél, in the Mobmand division. The yield per jarib is 
“from five to six maunds. 

The river Bara has been an object of veneration from time immemorial, 
and Shékh&n, the spot where its waters are first divided for purposes of 
irrigation, ia in a measure held sacred. The Afridis, however, who control 
its head waters, are able to stop its stream, and in the time of the Sikhs 
they frequently did so. Whatever amount is suffered by the Afridis to enter 
the plain is appropriated in the following manner. A certain quantity, 
reckoned by the number of mills it can turn, is taken for the use of the 
cantonments, city and gardens of Pésh&iwar, and the remainder is equally 
divided between the Mohmands and Khalils, who often quarrel about their 
respective shares. (Powell, Edwardes, James, etc.) 

BARA— 

A district of the Afridi hills, consisting of the lower portion of the Bara 
river valley. The mountains are said sometimes to approach within two 
musket. shots of the banks, while in other places there is a breadth of two 
and a half miles. Its length is about 12 miles. It produces wheat, barley, 
and rice, and is thickly studded with hamlets and hittle towers, the habi- 
tations of the different sections. In the upper portion are the Kamr Khél, 
then the Sipahs, Zakha Khél, Aka Khél in succession ; while at its junction 
with the Tira Toi are the Starizai and Sipah Orakzais. 

The lower Bara valley, according to Captain Tucker, is only about } 
mile broad, and is hemmed in by precipitous hills, which attain a height of 
1,200 to 1,500 feet above the river. The villages in the Bara valley are Kamr 
Khél Garhi, Karna Khél, Sakdara, Kamari Khél, belonging to the Kamr 
Khel. Malikgarhi, Saran Khél, Kara Khél, Dréwandi, Jawaki Abdal Khél, 
Ghebi Khel, Baghdad Khél to the Sipabs. Paendeh, Shan Khél, Bostan Kala 
Zaodin to the Zakha Khél. Mada Khel, Sher Khél, Sultan Khél, Basi 
Khe], Gali Khél to the Aka Khél. The lower portion of the valley is held 
by the Orakzsis, is very thickly studded with villages, and is much 
cultivated. Captain Tucker thinks that this portion of the valley has 
already as large an agricultural population as it will hold. 

During the Kabal campaign, Captain Mackeson proposed an expeditivn to 
Bara to punish the Afridis. It was to enter at the debouchure of the river, 
march up the valley, and then cross over to Bazar by a road which exists 
at the head of the valley, practicable for camels, and there effect a junction 
with another force which was to enter Bazar from the Khaibar at Tangi. 
The expedition, however, never came off. (Mackeson, Bellew, Tucker.) 

BARA— 
A fort and post 8 miles from Péshéwar, on the left bank of the Bara river. 
Tt is a square of 60 feet, with circular bastions at the corners and in the centre 
of each face. It has double walls with parapet, and a ditch 20 feet 
deep and 30 wide, which has no water in it. It has now a garrison of 
eight sowars, six police, and eight ‘ mulkias,’ but there is room for a larger 
garrison. There is a magazine in the centre. The only gateway ia in the 
north face, and enters to the left of the north-east bastion ; the inner wall is 
passed under fire of the centre bastion. To the west, at 200 yards, the road 
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to Tira passes. The fort commands the supply of water for the cantonment 

and city of Péshawar, and for the Khalil and Mohmand divisions. There is 

no well. This fort can be of but little use to prevent raids, as it does not 
command the entry of the Bara valley, there being several ravine in front 
of it by which raiders can and do come. The post should be placed six 
miles nearer the exit of the river. The lines for the garrison are arranged 
along the walls. There is a room for officers in the eouth-east bastion. The 
fort was built by the Sikhs. (Macgregor.) 

BARAH— 

A watering place on the Kasmar frontier, 7 miles north-east of Kasmor, just 

under the low hills. There are some wells here, but the water is not very 

good. (Macgregor.) 
BARA GALI— 
A small sanitarinm in the Hazara hills, situated on the road from Abbottabad 
to Mari. The site chosen ie on the top of a main spur of the Mian Jani 
range, which from this runs on to the Taumi peak, 3 miles south-west of 
Bara Gali, 8,025 feet high. 

It was originally one of the stations of British troops engaged in the 
construction of the Abbottabad and Mari road, but after this was finished 
the huts were turned to account for the accommodation of other troops. 
The huts are all of wood, and there is accommodation here for 200 men. 
( Macgregor.) 

ARAK— 

A large and important branch of the Khatake, who may be said to live 
south of the Tiri Toi and west of the Sagris and Bangi Khél. They are 
of the Tari section, and under the English rule are all managed by the 
Khan of Tiri. In former days they resented his interference, and, as they 
say, never paid him revenue without a fight. The recollections of old men 
in the villages now go back to the days of the great-grandfather of the 
present chief of Tiri, viz., Sardar Shahbaz Khan, and they tell how 
they fought the Khan at Nari, at Karak in the Ktn-i-Gai pass, and on the 
Nari in Land Kammar, between Surati Kila and Khwari Kila. The 
forts of Jandri and Shah Bazgarh also attest the invasions and occupation 
by force of the Barak country by the Akor Khel, chief of Tin. The 
Baraks possess the lands of Daresh Khél, Bahadar Khél and Latammar, 
the valley of Nari, all Chaontrab, the Loéghar mountains, the country of the 
Gudi Khél between the Spinghar and Shinghar ranges, and the tract of Land 
Kammar. Their boundary may be said to run north from “ Latammar” 
to “Daresh Khél,”’ and thence north-east to “Daad Shah Bandah,” and 
thence eastwards down the valley of the Tiri To1 to “ Landa Manzai,” and 
thence on to Dand of the Edal Khel, and to the junction of the Khatak 
nallah with the Mithan. Thence it runs south up the Khatak nallah to 
its head near Mitor, and thence south-west to the Chichali pass, down which 
it proceeds to Chapari at the mouth of the pass. West and south-west of 
the Chichal1 pass all the Manzai and Gadi Khél hills are Barak, who thus 
run south between the Vaziris and Maoratis on the west, and the Niazis on 
the east. On the Thal, west of the point where the Loéghar nallah from 
the Manzai country leaves the hills, the Béraks have Land Kammar and the 
country north-west to Latammar. 

No one seems very certain as to who was the father of Barak, but the 
general impression seems to be that he was the son of Tari. The gene- 
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alogy of Barak’s race in the Hyat-i-Afghan1 is confused and erroneous, and 
since the publication of his book, the suthor of that work has collected 
notes on the Barak clan that correspond with the following details which 
Ross obtained in the district. 

Bsrak had two sons, “ Galzai” or “ Khalzai” and “ Manzai.” Manzai 
names one of the four chief divisions of the Barak clan to this day. 

Galzai had two sons, vz., “ Ismail’ and “ Mandan.” Mandan namesa 
second of the fourchief divisions. Ismail had four sons, v2z., ‘‘ Mashi Khan” 
“ Khawaz Khan,” “ Gharri Khan,” and “ Tarki Kban.” 

M§ashi’s race are known as “‘ Uzshdah,” and the race of Khaiwaz Gharri 
and Tarki as Land. . 

Uzshdah and Land complete the four chief divisions of Barak, which 
thus are— 


i. Uzshdah. 3. Mandan. 
2. Land. 4. Manzai. 


The word “Uzshdah” means “long” or “great,” while “ Land” means 
“short” or “small.” These names are thus nicknames, and there is a 
legend about the mode of their bestowal. 

The sons of Iemail seem to have been contemporary with the great fakir, 
“Sursz Khan,” whose tomb and shrine are on the bank of the Loéghar, a 
short way above Tati of the Nasratis. 

On one occasion Mashi Khan and Tarki Khan went to see the holy man, 
each taking with him a cow as a present. Mashi’s cow was a fine animal, 
with a good tail and of a rich “ Khaki” or grey-dust color. The fakir, 
pleased, accepted the present, and said—“ Mashi has brought the Kbaki. 
Let a large company of men follow him.” 

Tarki’s cow was small and had a cut tail, and was thus blemished. The 
fakir in taking the offering said, “ Tarki has brought a cow with a tail cut 
short, Landa. Let a small band of men follow him.” Tarki was called 
Land” from his “ Landa” cow, and Gharri and Khawaz were joined with 
him. In contradistinction Mashi was called “ Uzshdah.” To this day the 
Uzshdh are said to be more numerous than the three branches of “ Land,” 
and in their old tribal feuds Land generally came off worst. 

I.—The Uzshdah Baraks are sub-divided as follows :— 
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Division. Bub-division. Section. Sub-section. BuwaRxe. 
( . ..| The Mitha Khél are 
Lakt se Si a large braoch of 
(| 1. Umr Khel ... Ghandakti "| the Umr Kbél, snd 
| || Mitha Khel... f Mithawal | talk of themselves 
U { Mitha Khél 1 | a8 @ separate divi- 
sion. 
‘ ; K&rak ... ry 
i 2. Babin Khel ... jee” Ne oie { Laki See ie 
g Ghundaki a 
3 | (| Daresh Kbé) ... | Daresh Khél .. | The name ‘Bark! 
a Babader Khél ...| Babadar Khal ...{ Khel” is seldom 
{ + Latamar 30 beard. The ager 
i Kammi Khél Str fe ae ie known as the 
8. Barki Khai {| Haider Khan { Goon | "maider KbBa 
= Latamar Khél, 
- Rahm&t Khél Garfiz! ... 
Charparab 
u \) Khwazin Khél ... 
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II1.—The Land section has the following divisions— 
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Division. | 8ub-division. Beetion. Locality. Rewanus 
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Lomi Kammar, 
1. Sawt Khel {18 
Terkbe Kt In Chaontrab. 
2. Mihbra> Ebel «| Chukdra in Kamar. 
Badin Kbél. 
z Dati Khel 4/9, Badin Khel =... 4] Billend. |} cheontrah. 
i Sirra Kbwa. 
ee 4 Talab Khel Talab Khél ic Chaontrak. 
“ 5. Alim Khbél Nari. 
p Kamar, 
a Lh Ushs Khél eoee in Chaontrahb. 
ih . Tepilari ois | Kamar, 
2. Babel Kha t Nart (a few.) 
a ' Mada Eh6l in Chaontrah 
a 1. Bodhé Khél Mel 6. wulan ’ Kamar. 
mia 2. Masti Kh6) Saliba ._ eethe've Chaocotrah. 
5 ba Kamar. 
2 (3. Por Khel Wue[on cee ideviged Latamar. 
= 1. Gholim Khél_ ...‘\| Are all in the hamlets of! The Ghalim Kh& is the 
‘age ata 2, NG Kbsl  |..(| Kamar, and are also In| section of the old I.ad, 
gb Of “313. Teter Khél | Chaontrah especially in| chiefly Murtaza 
s; | 4 Mitakt Tarki Khel. of Khwari Kile 
=m 
is | 2. Mir Hasan Kb@l ... iat Ar&l in Kamar, 
= 3. 


Kamar. 
Mishio Kbél oa envne | Latamar (a few.) 


| 








IIll.—The Mand&n Baraks are sub-divided as follows :— 














Division. Sub-division. Locality. Remanxe. 
L Kotr 1. Ali Khél one oor ane . 
Kuan 2. Gadal Khél .. eo. | > In the hamlets of Dili Mela. A small section. 
; 3. Mad Khwazi Khel 











Daud and Nari in Chaontrab. “ Edal” perhaps is a mis- 


























1. Tor EKhbél ee a 
‘ a : aes of “ Hai- 
ae 2. Khumart ies ..» | Chashmeh in Dara. 5 
(| Koto Ké 
{| Aimal Gh@nds } in Chaontrad. 
3 {i} Teak ens wo 4 Lal Ghind! 
E | | Obama hin Dara. 
hamshaki : 
& !}|o. Masti Khal ... vee 9] Pad in Chaontrab. 
2 { eleva in Dara 
= | Darehi These are not Khataks 
; 3. Darshi Kandi : { Fi ee 
Man- in Dara. but are ‘hamsagas’ of 
= Ul4 Kandi oe Kha. t Poe the Masti Kbél. 
ee ay . b--—_—_——- 
| | Tabi KhwS 
1 
ie ee Sire Khw& = 5. Chaontrah. | The AkOxi are not of Man- 
Foal. U3. onda Khel Levargai dau’s blood, but are 
13. Malok Khel Spina adopted into the clan. 
| 4 Tapian i __ sii Nari Valley. 
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1V.—The Manzai Baraks have the following sections :— 


























Division. | Sub-Division. Section. Locality Remanks. 
Sarobi in Chich@li pass. 
(|. Ude Khai ... |... Fe 
Sarat Khél in Chaontrab. 
| 3. Zaro Khél... oe | Kamila. 
| Shpalkai in Chichal! pasa. 
3. Mani Khél... |... “ 
Sarat Kbél in Chaontrah. 
4. Pashi Khé@l ... Sangini in Chaontrah. _ 
a (\1, Shanda Khél | Shnawa-Pakki. {The Gudi Kh@l are now 
i j a tribe by themselves. 
ba | {| Shnawa, These four sections are 
& 1 the main ones of the 
a | Maidan tribe. 
= | Karrandi in Loéghar. 
- 2. Bathi Khél 4 
| 6. GOdi Kbél.. | Mitha 
| Shamani 
on Thal. 
(| Bandah 
i | ee ak Chapari at mouth of Chi- 
| (| 4. Mirza Khel} | chél! pass. 
(| 6. Bhigi Khel... | ... .. | Shagai in LOéghar, 
(| Azad Ghindi Mitha Khel ia the section 
to which the chief Ma- 
| Dab Chaontrah. | lik of the Manzaia be- 
longs. 
| | Dama 
fl 1. Mitha Khél... . 4 | Adaki } 
i \ |} ichosera \ : 
Séghar 
. |: | Dogara | 
a 3 ! Sarki J 
< | f | Chani Khél ) The sub-branches of the 
a Mahamnad Khél are 
: Brachauli | numerous, bnt each is 
= } Ldéghar numerically small. 
L|2. Pathao Khel a4 Mando Khel | 
Saipal Khel J 
Mahabat Khél 
Chauntrab. 
(| Daur Khél 























The Barake formerly numbered 12,000 of the best fighting men of the whole 


of the Khataks ; 


they are now estimated at 5,000. They used formerly 


always to be at feud with the chief of the Khataks of Tiri, and the fights 


between them we 


re endless, Now they are well-behaved, and are a fine, 
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hardy, active race, being the swiftest footmen and best mountaineers in the 
country. There is no race of Pathans more suited for enlistment, for they 
are notoriously plucky men. They had formerly the greatest objection to 
take service. (Coke, Ross.) 

BARA KHEL— . 
A village in the Tank division of the Dera Ishmail district, situated 4 
miles south of Tank. It contains 104 houses and has a population of 471 
souls, of which 226 are adult males. There are 3,754 acres of cultivated land 
attached to the village, and the produce is wheat, barley, mustard, coriander, 
etc. There are besides 3,707 acres of uncultivated land. Good water is 
rocurable from the Gomal. The headman is Madat Khan. (Carr.) 

BARAKZAI— 
Khash Ali in his list of the Yasafzai tribes has a section of this name, 
said to inhabit the following villages of Binér, viz., Bayra, 350 fighting 
men; Koliari, 400; Matunae, 500; Banshutta, 400; Kulpanee, 700,— 
total 2,850. The proper name for these is Barakzai. (See Daoliitzai, 
M&lizai.) 

BARAN BURJ— 
A post on the Bani frontier, 5 miles west of Bani, on right bank of 
B&r&n ravine, and opposite the Cch Baran pass, leading into the Vaziri 
country. It is the connecting post between Kiiram and Jaéni Khél. It is 
garrisoned by seven horse and seven foot of the district militia,-and is 
provisioned for ten days. Water is brought to the post by a small canal 
from the Tochi river. The post is kept in repair by the Thanadar 
of Mirian. (Smyly, Thorburn, Macgregor.) 

BARANDOH— 
A river of Yaghistan, watering the Banér valley.. It rises in the south 
slopes of the Dosara mountain, in the east slopes of Illam, and the 
north slopes of Sinawar, all the branches joining at Tirsak. The 
river flows then to the south-east, and at one mile above Takhtaband re- 
ceives @ branch which drains the Niinzai division of Biér. At the 
village of Kabhi it receives a large tributary, the Chamla river, whence 
1¢ runs to join the Indus about 2 miles above the village of Mahabars 
on the right bank. Its length is probably not less than 60 miles: 
it is never less than 2 feet deep, and its banks are fertile, producing 
rice. From Charorai its banks are said to become steep, and at its junc- 
tion with the Indus they are rocky, with precipitous cliffs on both sides, 
not allowing even a road past them. Aleemoola mentions a place called 
“ Stire Kand, 5 kos east of Ilae, where a hill has been cut through by some king 
of old to give the river a passage, through which it rushes with great 
violence. The volume may be of 100 mill strength. The breadth of the 
cut may be 20 paces or less.” Of the northern tributaries of the Baran- 
doh, which it must receive from the slopes of the Damah mountain, 
nothing is known. (Bellew, Walker, Taylor, Aleemoola.) 

BARAN KHOURD— 
A pass which leads from the Bani district, from the Birj Biran post 
into the Shératala plain of the Tori Kbél Otmanz6i Vaziris. It is used 
by cattle. The principal road to upper Dawar goes by this pass. 
(Thorburn, Maclean, Macgregor, Norman.) 

BARAN KALAN— 
A pass which leads from the Bani district, from the Burj Buran post 
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into the Shératala plain of the Tort Khél Otménzai Vaziris. It is said to 
be broad and easy. 

The Baran pass is large and open, but has no water, except after heavy 
rain, when it gets pretty full for some days. In this pass are some Umarzai 
Kiris, and about 4 miles up there is a shrine called Ali Shah Babi, a resting 
place for travellers between Ktram and Dawar and Shawal; the pass is 
level, and cavalry could act all over it with ease. (Maclean, Macgregor, 
Norman. 

BARARA TANGI— 
A defile in the Tank-Zim, Mahsad Vaziri hills, 28 miles from its en- 
trance at Kot Kirghi. It is described as a narrow cleft cut by the Tank- 
Zam through a chain of mountains, crossing its course at right angles. 
Both sides of this passage are perpendicular to a height of 40 or 50 feet, 
above which the mountains slope upwards at a considerable incline. The 
south face of the west hill is inaccessible to infantry, but has a tower at the 
point where its eastern slope descends perpendicularly into the gorge. 
This defile, which Sir Neville Chamberlain says was the most difficult 
of any that was seen in these mountains, was the point chosen by the 
Mahsiid Vaziris to contest the further advance of the British force 
towards Kanigoram. They had placed breast-works on every commanding 
point, and the gorge itself was closed by a wall of boulders and trees, 
capable of resisting siege artillery. Such was the position which Sir N. 
Chamberlain attacked on the 4th May 1860. Two columns were formed 
into advance, support and reserve, each consisting of a mountain battery 
and three wings of infantry; the right was under Colonel Green, the left 
under Colonel Lumsden. On the left there was little opposition, due 
somewhat to the excellent tactics of the leader of this column. On the 
right the column met with considerable resistance, but at last, headed by 
Captain Ruxton, reached to within a few paces of the breast-works. Here, 
from the men arriving in some disorder, a check occurred ; the Vaziris 
charged sword in hand, and drove the advance back on to the support, and 
these again on to the reserve. But here they were met. Butt’s guns and 
Keyes’ infantry stood the rush magnificently, and the Vaziris were driven 
back, leaving 85 dead bodies on the ground. After this the enemy’s left 
was turned and they were defeated. Our loss was 30 killed (one Lemg 
Lieutenant Aytoun, 94th Regiment) and 84 wounded. (Chamber/ain.) 

BARAT KHEL— 
A section of the Babiizai Baizai clan of Akozai Yusafzais (see Babizais.) 
(Lockwood.) 

BARBOJ— 
A hill or range of hills in the Bagti country, forming the northern boundary 
of the Marao plain, and running nearly east to west. It is crossed en route 
from Patar to Dera Bugti, and from Marao to Kahan. 

From the north (Patar plain) the ascent is up a long spur jutting out 
into the plains: it is of a fairly easy gradient, and the hill is not very high. 
Its surface is scattered with loose stones and pebbles. The summit is a 
broad plateau, from which a good view is gained of Giandari due west and 
the Kip hill north by west ; the Kala Roh is nearly north, and the Patar and 
Marao plains respectively north and south. Its south and east slopes are 
much as the northern one, whilst from the point where it is crossed in the 
two routes mentioned above, it stretches away westerly for some miles, 
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its summit being more or less of a plateau for along distance. It is prac- 
ticable for laden camels and mountain guns. 

The column detached by Sir Charles Napier in 1845 to cut off the retreat 
of the Biigtis from their stronghold at Traki went over this hill and 
took field guns with them. (Davidson, Lance.) 

BARANG— 
A district of the Utman Khél country, Yaghistan, situated on the right 
bank of the Swat river, between Arang and Ambahér. It has the following 
villages :— 
Sains 180 houses. Loi Mordara 600 houses. Agzum 60 houses. 
Mata 60 


Nazarména 600 , a ” Joar 60 , 
Kai 300, Kama Mordara 400_,, Sapari 60 i, 
Aminkor 300 , Mana 60. Ci, Sarména 160 _,, 
Anjugai 160 (,, Shiakhindara 4 ,, Bazizména #0 ,, 
Sarlava 60 Warar 80 («, Raga 60 ,, 
Tezobai 40 ,, Sarkala so. , Hingari 30. C«s,, 
Panjkori 80. (C,, 
(Ommaney, Turner, Macgregor.) 
BARBAR— 


A watering place on the Rajanpiir frontier in the branch of the Sori ravine, 
formed by the meeting of the Andrevere and Thola. Water from springs 
good, but not very plentiful. The ravine here is open, banks low and 
gently sloping: low and easy hills in the immediate vicinity on both sides, 
on which fodder is generally plentiful. (Davidson.) 

BARCHAR— 
A village in Agrér, Hazara, situated on a spur of the Black Mountain 
above Jaskot. It is a small place, and owes its notoriety to the number of 
times it has been burnt by the Black Mountain tribes. 

BARDAR— 
A village of Ali Khél Batanis on the Tank border, 7 miles from the 
mouth of the Larzan pass. Supplies are scarce, water good and abundant 
from the “ Darg& Chasma.” There is a fine grove of shisham trees near the 
village. It is a favourite halting place for Jala] Khél Mahsuds when on 
their thieving excursions, and all stolen cattle driven up the Larzan 
must pass this village ere reaching V&ziri country. (Norman.) 

BAR DURANIS— 
A name sometimes applied to the Pathan tribes who inhabit the north- 
eastern part of Yaghistan, enclosed betwen the range of the Hinda Kish, 
the Indus, the Salt Range, and the range of Salim&n, and first applied to 
them by Ahmad Sh&h. The name applies to the Yisafzsi, Utman Khél, 
Tirkolanis, Mohmands, Afridis, Orakzais, Shanwaris, the tribes of the plains 
of Péshawar and those of Bangash and Khatak. (Hiphinstone.) 

BARECH— 
A village in the Sinjivi district, inhabited by Do-Mar K&kars, about one 
fair march from Ismailan west, en route from Thal to Kandahar. The water- 
supply is a small stream which drains towards Thal. (Davidson.) 

BARGANATOU— 
A pass leading from the Bant district, at about eight miles north of thé 
Adhami post, to one of the chief settlements of the Hati Khél Vaziris. 
The road is good, and passable for camels and horses. It was used during 
the expedition against the Umarzais in 1857. The Srd and 6th Panjab 
Infantry, at the end of Chamberlain’s campaign against the Kabal Khel 
Vazints, returned to Bana by this route, whichis a favourite one for 
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Vazir robbers. The Adhami post is now about to be moved up to the 
debouchure of this pass. (Chamberlain, Taylor, Keyes, Maclean.) 
BARGIN— 
A small ravine on the Rajanpiir frontier draining into the Jatrai (branch 
of the Sori), and rising from low spurs of the Gehundari range. [ts banks 
are easy, but are commanded by low sandstone hills. (Davidson,) 
- BARKHAN— 

The chief valley in the Khetran country. It is celebrated for the fertility 
of its soil and the magnificence of its crops, more especially its wheat harvest, 
which is said to yield annually a supply of over 30,000 maunds. 

The general direction of the valley is north-east to south-west. In 
length, if calculated from the head of the Zakraéni lands to the south-west- 
ernmost portion of the Vatakri plain, it is upwards of 40 miles. Its width 
varies much; in places it is over 8 miles, whilst the head of the valley is 
narrow. Altogether it may be put down at an average of 5 miles, which 
would give it an area of upwards of 220 square miles. The head of the 
valley, the Zakrani (in which rises a small stream which carries the drain- 
age the entire length of Barkhan), is meagre in its production of crops: 
lower down, where it is known as the Isani, the soil begins to rival that 
portion of the valley known itself as Barkhadn, and which commences at 
about 2 miles south-west of the town of Dakiakot, in the Isani lands: 
near the southernmost portion of Isani, a stream known as the Nard or 
Bagh&o, running in a south-easterly direction, enters the valley through the 
Nara pass and runs parallel to the Isani, joining it, however, at a village, 
“Samen,” about 15 miles south-west. The beds of both of these are 
usually dry and broad. 

In the centre of the valley, and apparently quite isolated from the 
mountain system of the Khetran lands, is the high and steep hill known as 
Pir Roh or Artkhan. With this exception, the valley throughout may be 
said to be of an even surface, with a gentle slope south-west. 

Down to Haji kot, about 20 miles from the head of the whole valley, the 
land is one mass of cultivation; beyond this for some miles it is usually 
lying fallow, though said to be of excellent quality. Further on, 
beyond the Pir Roh, it is well cultivated, the soil being more fertile than it 
is higher up, where the cultivation is dependent on rain; here the land is 
well watered by numerous little springs which bubble up from the ground 
in all directions. 

About the centre of the valley, and a little below Mir Haji kot, a small 
mountain stream, the Han, drains into the valley from the Nili Lakri and 
Barboz hills; it has a small perennial stream of good water, which is carried 
off by a channel to the lands round Haji kot, owned by the chief and his 
family. This water-course, draining south-westerly and to the west of Pir 
Roh, joins the Baghao (or Isani or Nara) stream, which flows east of Pir 
Roh, at the south-easternmost of the Nahar villages, whence it is known 
as the Kaha. 

The chief towns in the Barkhan valley are the following :— 

Zakraéni.—Nodo Shahar. 

Isdni.—(1) Kot Daku, Kamis, Driss, Musa, Kot Niamat, Loma, Chahar, 
Kasimani, Haji kot (or Khetran Barkhan), Hasani kot, Samén, Pira, 
Samina kot, Loma; (2) Dadaani and 4 villages belonging to the Nabar 
tribe (subjects of Jamal Khan Laghari, chief). 
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The boundary between their lands and those of the Khetrans appears ill- 
defined. Generally speaking, it is a line drawn north and south along the 
foot (south) of the Pir Roh. 

- he Nahar property, though most fertile, is only cultivated in the 
immediate vicinity of the four Nahar villages. The exposed nature of 
the position—it being close upon the Bijardni Maris and only two long 
marches from the Lum Path&ns—renders it unsafe for cultivators; and so 
great is the fear entertained of Mari and Pathan marauders that, although 
Jamal Khan has offered every inducement to numbers of his own tribe 
(including the Hadianis) to settle down here, all his efforte have been un- 
successful. It is said that he pays annually about harvest time an un- 
certain amount to the head of the Bijarani Maris as black-mail, though he 
himeelf will not acknowledge the fact. 

It has on several occasions been urged on the Government to establish 
an outpost in this valley, to be garrisoned from the Punjab Frontier Force. 
The proposal has not, however, found much encouragement; one of the 
greatest difficulties would be that of keeping up communications with the 
present line of outposts, a distance of some 70 to 80 miles. 

The lowest part of the valley, known as Vatakri, is now lying waste, but 
covered with magnificent pasturage. 

The water-supply is good. Where water is not found in a running 
stream, it can generally be obtained by digging at an average depth of 25 
to 35 feet. In the Is&ni lands it is much nearer the surface, and in that part 
belonging to the Nahars it is found at from 4 to 10 feet. 

The climate of the valley is so fine that it has formed one of the reasons 
for urging the establishment of an outpost, with a view of ultimately forming 
a sanitarium here for British troops. No statistics are forthcoming to 
show the ordinary temperature, but the accounts of British officers who 
have travelled here during the hottest parts of the summer, when the 
heat of the Derajat, distant 70 to 80 miles east off, is excessive, show 
that, at the worst season of the year, camp life is not unhealthy or unbear- 
able, whilst the nights are always pleasantly cool. 

The winter is severe and lasts from the end of October to March. 

The producte of Barkh&n are, in addition to the usual cereals, guavas, 
grapes, melons, cucumbers, pomegranates; the fruits grown have, like 
the cereals, gained a widespread name for their size and flavour: un- 
fortunately the Khetrans appear to be ignorant of, or do not appre- 
ciate, the art of gardening, the only small orchards that exist being those 
inside the capital, Haji kot. 

The elevation of the valley is not known, but, by a rough calculation, 18 
estimated as upwards of 2,500 feet at its head. 

Tucker says Barkhan differs greatly in appearance from Lagari Barkhan, 
which is a green meadow, while Barkhan is all arable land. Besides, through 
the greater part of Barkhan there is no running water as there is at 
Vataékri and Nahr ka kot. The crops in this valley are said to be remark- 
ably fine, and in spring the whole country is covered with waving wheat. 
(Davidson, Tucker.) 

BARKI~— 

A village in the lower Bara valley, Yaghistan, about 4 miles above its 

Junction with the Tira Toi, belonging to the Orakzais. The valley here is 

well cultivated and thickly populated. (Tucker.) 
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BAR MAHAMAD KHEL— . 

A village in the Tiré valley, Yaghistan, situated on an eminence at the 
junction of a river from the Mazzeo Garh mountain and the Tira river. 
The inhabitants are Orakzéis and Shias. (Agha Aébas.) 

BAR MAHAMAD KHEL— 

A section of the Orakz&i tribe who inhabit the upper part of the Tira 
‘valley in the summer(?), and can turn out 1,000 fighting men. Their 
sections are—1 Mirasi, 2 Khwaedad, 3 Aladad, They are Gar in politics 
and Shias. Some say it was from one Dost Mahamad,a Mirasi, Bar 
Mahamad, that the house of Bhop&l is descended. They occupy in winter 
the Thal from Bar Marai to the Gazdara valley opposite Mela Mian Azghar. 
Syad Mahamad of Tira is security for this tribe while they reside in 
British territory in the cold weather. (Cavagnari, Coke.) 

BARMOUL— 

A village in Lankhor valley, Péshawar district, situated under and north 
of a spur from the Biinér mdge, which runs south-west between it and 
Sangao. It is 14 miles north-east from Katlang. It is protected in some 
way by the spur, but the might easily be crowned from the Sangao 
side, and gans could be brought to bear on the front of the village. 
It contains 150 houses, and there is water in a tank in front and in wells. 
There ure several ravines round it. This village was destroyed in 1849 by 
Colonel Bradshaw, and in 1866 by General Dunsford. Colonel Allgood, who 
was present at the destruction of this village in 1866, says it can be 
approached to within easy range by horse artillery. The hill can 
be descended round the north point, where there is a good road for 
mountain guns. The valley is here about one mile wide. The upper 
part of it is cut up by two or three ravines, where ground might be 
contested. 

This village was removed down into the plains by order of the Commis- 
sioner of Péshawar in 1866, and now forms part of Kui. The headmen are 
Chaura, Laleh, Maswari, Ghazi Shah, and its sections are Umar Khan, 
Rasiil Khan, Tiravi, Shekhmali. There is aroad from this to Girararal 
and Kingargali in Biinér, called Sarpazai. It is only practicable for bullocks 
and dismounted horsemen. (Lumsdem, Macgregor, Allgood, Lockwood.) 

BARMUL— 

A pass Jeading from Kui in the Baizai division, Yisafzai, Péshawar 
district, by the former portion of the Barmil village over the Daobo pass, 
where it forms the Bazdara route to Biinér. It is described as an eaSy pass, 
and is used by laden mules. (Lockwood.) 

BAR NAMAI— 

A Kakar encampment, consisting of a few huts, two short and easy marches 
south-west (?) of Mekhtar. Water is procured from a Karez, and it has 
a few plots of cultivation. (Davidson.) 

BAROCH— 
A pass leading from the village of Bardch in Yasafzai to Kui in Sazarzai 
Bunér. There are two roads from Baréch; one up to Andarpia and thence to 
Sarbanda, where it joins the Sulai or Sinawar pass. There is water at Bardch 
and Sarbanda, but none on the road. The other road leads over the Baréch 
hill to Chorbanda in Sazarzai Biinér. There is no water in the way. This 
route is sometimes called Shkanra. Both passes are very difficult, and practi- 
cable for footmen only. (Lockwood, Bellew.) 
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BAROCH— 
A village containing 79 houses in the Sidam division of Yiieafzai, Peshawar 


district, strongly situated at the head of the Mokaém ravine (where it 
comes out of the Biinér hills), and close to the border and to the weet of 
the Malandar1 pass. No supplies are procurable, and water is brought from 
a spring in the hills close by the village. This is a strong village, but is at 
a great distance from other villages in Sudhtm, and is at the bottom of 
the Chorbanda hill, which has spurs running out into the plain on each side 
of the village. (H. B. Lumsden, Lockwood.) 

BAROTI— 
A village in Amb territory, on the Haz&ra border, above the junction of the 
Unér with the Indus. It is situated in a commanding position, but is not 
itself commanded. It has 20 houses of dry stone, and is inhabited by Sarial 
Tanadwalis. It is distant 3 miles from Darband, and the road is quite good, 
winding round the hill, though it requires a little repair to render it practicable 
for guns. Paths go from this to Kiara, Baraédar, Batgram, and the Black 
Mountain by Chamberi. There is room for the encampment of a large force 
in a good position to the east of the village. This would be a convenient site 
for adepdt in any operations against the lower Hasanzais. (Macgregor.) 

BAROZAI— 
A clan of Pathans, numbering 700 men, under the chieftainship of Bakhtiar 
Khan. They live between the Brahais, Maris, and Kakars in Sebi. They 
are by descent Afghans, but in manners and customs Baléch. They pay 
yearly a tribute (the sum is not a fixed one) to the ruler of Kandahar. 
(Macgregor.) 

BARTHOA— 
One of the sub-divisions of the Khatak division of the Péshawar district, 
situated among the hills south of Akéra, and containing the following 
villages :—Jalazai, Gaba, Shahkot, Silikhana, Kotlai, Bakhtai, Spinkhak, 
Jaréba, Dagh, Manki, Mahrajhji, Khasrai, Lakrai, Palosi, Shaikai, Spin- 
kané. (Lumsden.) 

BARCG— 
A range of low hills on the Rajanpir frontier, forming the northern boundary 
of the Phailawar plain. It is somewhat easy of ascent, the sides being of 
gentle slope, but bleak in appearance, except after rain, when it is covered 
with good grass. It is divided from the Siah Koh by the Phailéwar stream, 
and is an under-feature of the Mari hill. At its north base is the Moranj 
plain, and at its foot northerly runs the Kaba river. It Lelongs to the 
Lasharis. (Davidson.) 

BARU KHEL— 
A small village in the lower Dawar valley, on the Bant border, situated on 
the right bank of the Tochi stream, about one mile south-south-west of 
Haidar Khél. The villagers are a section of that clan of the Dawaris; the 
village is walled and flanked by towers; it contains about 40 houses, but no 
paaen ree and is altogether small and insignificant ; it is commanded 

¥ tow hills about 1 south. (Norman. 

BARU KOT_ ,000 yards to the ( ) 
A village in Hazara, situated on the right bank of the Bharari ravine, just 
at its junction with the Dorh. On the first occupation of Hazara by the 
British, the Ist Sikh Infantry were cautoned here in order to protect the 
plain of Haripir from possible marauders from the right bank of the Indus. 
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The site was, however, found very unhealthy, and was abandoned in 1852. 
(Macgregor.) 

BAROMI KHEL— 
A section of the Alizai Vaziris belonging to the Manzai-branch; they number 
about 200 fighting men. (Norman.) 

BARWA— 
A fort in Bajawar, Yaghistan, the residence of Faiztalab Khan. It is 
described as a stronghold of some importance. It is probably the same as 
Mahamad Akbar’s Birar. (Sapper.) 

BARWAND KACH— 
A halting place in the Mahsid Vaziri country, in the Shahir Zam, 20 
miles above its junction with the Tank Zam, situated at the foot of the 
Kiandigarh mountain. The encamping ground is on one of the more open 
spaces in the defile called ‘Kachs.’ Water is plentiful. (Chamberlain.) 

BASH KA BHET— 
A watering and halting place in the Chachar ravine, on the Rajanpiir frontier, 
half-way between Kalchar and Toba. There is a running stream here which, 
after a mile or so, is absorbed in the bed of the Chachar. The bed of the stream 
here is a broad open expanse; the banks are somewhat steep, and they are 
commanded by hillson either side, the left being the highest. The Rikhani 
joins the Chachar at this spot. From this place roads go to the plains by the 
Chedgi and Bagiari ravines, and also to the Bihishto mountain. Sweet running 
water and abundant forage is always procurable. (Davidson, Johnstone, Paget.) 

BASHKUSHI— 
A high peak in the Bigti hills, to the south-west of the Siah Tank plain. 
It appears to be on a spur from the main range to the west. A water- 
course of this name drains into the Gijrii stream. (Bell, Paget.) 

BASI KHEL— 
See Aka Khél, 

BATANIS— 
A tribe of Pathans who inhabit the outer spurs of the Vaziri hills, adjoin- 
ing the south of Bani and north of Dera Ishmail districts, from the east 
slopes of the Gabr mountain, at the Shamla Khird pass, to the Hisara 
pass. Their boundaries are north and east, the exit of the passes on the 
south of Bana and north Dera frontiers, south the Hisara pass, and west 
Jandala, the Shkrain Gtind hills, the hills above Saragar, and the Gabr 
hill. Part also live in British territory. 

They are descended from Shékh Bait, or Batan, whose lineage is traced up 
to Kais, the founder of the Afghan race. Maclean says Shékh Bait had seven 
sons,—1lst, Ghurum, whose descendants (about 20 houses) are in Gomal ; 2nd, 
Aspalané, about five houses in Gomal, remainder in Kandahar ; 3rd, Kaibola, 
whose descendants, few in number, are said fo be found among the Ali 
Madya Vaziris; 4¢4, Kajain or Kanjinb. His descendants are the Dana and 
Tata. Kajain’s eldest son was Ashia, but the tribe is called after his wife 
Dana; 5¢4,:CUraspiin; 644, Ghairana, whose descendants are said to be 
settled at Kashganj in the North-Western Provinces; 7/4, Zarkani, whose 
descendants are now settled among the Gandapars, and have separated from 
the Batanis practically. Bait had one daughter, Mata, who married Shah 
Hasen, and became the mother of the Ghilzais and Lohdnis, and also, accord- 
ing to Norman, of the Daolat Khel of Tank, Sarwanis of Maler Kotla, 
Maorats of Banu, and Niazis of Isa Khel. 
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Khwad Khél ... {3 Tepedu Khel. 


1. Khoasta Khél. 


2. Kule Khéal. 
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Sub-divisions 


Tata Bitanis 
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Seotious. 


1. Toran Khel 


2. Kalagran 


(1. Umar Khel 


II—TATA. 


Sub-sections. 


Gholam Khan ke kin, 


| built by his father. 


2. Namat Khél 
Lambardair Dervesh, who 


resides in Gholam Khan 
ke kiri in cold weather, 
in hot in his own kiri 
at Saragha. 


Bazail 


4 Nawaz, Lambardir, he 


lives in Sardgha all the 


(year round. 


Bhangi Khan lives in 


300 


180 


Villages. 


In our territory. 


1. Gholaim ke kiri 
2. Sher Mahamad. 


In Zam near Jandila. 


1. Vazir ke kila. 
2. Khaizi ke kia. 
3. Urmini. 

In our territory. 


Khishal. 
Gholam ke kiri 


In Sardgha. 


Dervésh. 
Miragh. 
Abmad. 
Shah Mada. 
Marwat. 


In our territory. 
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In Sardgha. 


Nawaz. 

Hati Khan ke kiri. 
Buran. 

Said Khan. 


Pen 


Syad Khan ke kiri ... 


Ruwangs. 


Bhangi Khan of Gholam 


Khan ke kiri is the 
chief Lambardar of the 
Tata; in that village 
live sections of all this 
sub-division, who in 
the warm weather 
migrate to Saragha 
near Chasm Kach. 


Between Tilpur and the 


Zim post. 


In Kheraini pase. 
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Captain Carr divides the Batanis into— 


1—Tata. IL—Dama. III.—Unasron, 
Sub-divistons. Sub-divisions. Sub-divisions. 
Umr Khél. Bobar. Tari. 
Nidmat Khél. Ajad Khel. Chaplai. 
Katagram. Taj) Beg Khél. Shakhai. 
Kanazai. Par Khel. Magzai. 
Baizai. Adjai Sekra. 
Sadi Khél. . Gali Khél. Khat Khéal. 
Khiha Khél. Aib Khél. Dand Khél. 
Shan Khél. Bobak Galar Khél. 
Absa Khel. Shadi Khel. Sarmast Khél. 
Sarai Khél. Ali Khbél. Mandi Khél. 
Pira Khél. Trak Khél. 
Musajar. Barmast Khél. 
Warake. : Dreplasa. 
Kesgu. 
Sara). 
Dadi. 


The country of the Batanis is likened by Colonel Walker to the 
Himalayan Dhins. It is bare, stony, uncultivated; for the streams 
from the Gabr and Shkrainh Giind mountains cross it, rushing down, 
with what water there is in them, too low to be used for purposes of 
irrigation. There is a remarkable feature in this country,—the suc- 
cessive belts of plain locked in between the hills, and the streams from the 
interior slope continuously outwards, like the glacis of a fortification, from 
the scarped bank of one stream to the brink of the next. They have no 
middle parting, as might naturally be expected, but each drains into a 
single stream. The portions of the stream beds which are intercepted 
between the hills and the Dhiins bear some resemblance to the crater of a 
voleano, the surrounding strata dipping concentrically to all points of the 
horizon. The outer and lower hills dip generally towards the east, and the 
minor ones towards the west, though occasionally anticlinal strata are to 
be met with in both. 

The Batanis do not acknowledge any one chief, but, being scattered 
into numerous small sections, each section has its separate malik, 

The Tata section chiefly live at Jandila and Sirdgar in the hills, and 
a few in British territory. 

The Dhana section live on the Gabr hill, and on the Bani border. 

The Uraspins live in the Dhiins in valleys lying between the first and 
second range of hills, and in British territory. 

The following is a list of the passes into the Batani hills:—1, Shamla, 
or Kiird Koh; 2, Sardba Kalan; 8, Gch Saraba; 4, Sond; 5, Kiha; 8, 
Armala; 7, Nugram; 8, Khandi; 9, Kardba; 10, Manglin; Larzan, 
Zaneja, Gulhara, Baz Gorah, Sorah, Khashk Kankara, Tand Kankdara, 
Khishk Chinai, Tand Chenai, Garial Gud, Pangi, Parahgal Gud, Kaidan, 
Saja, Mokiblah, Tanayi, Khah Pitr, Malkar, Ghoraisi, Spin ka Gasha, 
Tank Zam. 

To Siragar, however, there are only three roads, viz.—lst, the Larzan 
pass ; 2nd, the Suja pass; 3rd, up the Tank Zam to Jandila, and then 
to Siragar by a very good road, called Tsaphi-ajab. 

The principal Batani settlements within the hills are—Jandila, Siragar, 
and Gabr. The former is situated in a valley five miles west of the 
present outpost of the Kot Kirgi up the Tank Zam, 
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In the centre of the valley there are the ruins of an old fort, which 
was built by Sarwar Khan to assist in protecting the Batanie against the 
Mahsad Vaziris. 

Sirdgar is situated on a high table-land between the second and third 
range of hills, the waters of which drain into the Saja and La&rzan streams: 
it is chiefly inhabited by the Tata section of the Batani tribe, and is 
situated some 24 miles west of the Kot Nasr&n outpost. In the hot 
weather months the Batanis of the plains go up to Sirdgar, when there 
are as many as 1,400 men up there at that time. 

The population of the Batanis within and beyond the British territory 
is variously estimated. Mahamed Hy&ét Khan puts it down at 4,600, but 
I think this is over the mark. 

No raids can be carried on in British territory by the Mahsad Vaziris 
without their having to pass through Batani territory; but the Batanis 
can hardly be held responsible for this, as they would be unable to 
prevent them, from the paucity of their numbers, if the Vaziris attacked 
in force, and it is evidently the policy of the Batanis, situated as they are, 
having territory both within the hills and in British territory, to try and 
keep peace with both parties. 

The Batanis are agricultural and predatory in their habits, taking to 
either pursuit pretty much according as it pays. In stature they are 
of middle height, spare and wiry. They all wear the Vazir coat with em- 
broidered breast and chocolate turban, and itis in fact difficult to distinguish 
one tribe from the other. 

The produce of their country consists of wheat and ‘bajra,’ and they 
have flocks of sheep and herds of cattle. 

The following table shows the nature of the pass responsibility of the 
Batanis on the Bani border :— 

Pass. Responsibility. 


Nigram «. Bobar and Bobak sections equally responsible for 
all cattle traced to the pass. 

Urmila ~ Bobar responsible. 

Koha oo» Ditto. 

Sohan ass Ditto. 

Saroba Thand ae Ditto aod Vargara. 
” Och oe Ditto ditto. 

Chehl Khana ee Ditto ditto. 

Shamla ... Bobar responsible. 

Khandi alt Ditto. 

Kharoba ‘ Ditto. 


Sar Khuram ~ ) Inhabitants of villages of Ahmad and Akbar res- 


Mandura 2nd nsible, when offenders are proved to be 
Manglin . tania or to be harboured in these villages, and 
Dirac a then only with sanction of the Commissioner. 
Zaneza as 
Gulbira .. | Batanis residing in front of these passes are 
Sora, 2nd Pp responsible, The Nawab of Tak is responsible 
Kankara oo ae for all the other Batani passes. 

n an ‘ ; 


Captain Grey says the Batanis are the jackals of the Vaziris. They have 
now no option, save to connive at their raids, but, if supported by us, might 
check these altogether, all the lower hills and the mouths of the Girni, 
Sara Khala, Tank Zam, and Malazsi passes being in their hands. Sarwar 
Khan, the great Nawab of Tak, used them in this manner. He strength- 
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ened their bands by establishing his posts in their midst at JandGla and 
Kot Kirghi, and Tank in bis time enjoyed immunity from Vazir raids. 

Captain Macaulay reports that this tribe is very much at our mercy 
and control, owing to the accessible character of the low ranges of hills 
they occupy on our border, the number of villages they possess, the 
quantity of land they cultivate, and the numerous herds and flocks they 
graze in British territory, and it is indispensable to the general well-being 
of the tribe that they should have free intercourse and trade with British 
territory. 

The border responsibility of this tribe has never been systematically 
enforced, nor the tribe brought severely to task by seizures of its members 
and property for depredations committed in British territory on the border 
occupied by them, and accordingly they deeply collude with the Mahstds 
in all the border crimes perpetrated by the latter tribe in the Tak valley. 

The Batanis on the Dera side, says Captain Macaulay, enjoy no political 
grant as a tribe, nor do any of their headmen receive any political allow- 
ances, but 12 Batani horsemen and 60 footmen of the tribe are employed 
in the militia. The amount of land owned by the tribe within the British 
border has never been accurately ascertained, but it is now being measured. 
Its value is considerable, as it is very favourably placed with regard to the 
enjoyment of irrigation both from the Gomal and Tak streams. 

The Batanis of the Tank border, says Captain Macaulay, trade with 
British territory, coming by the Larzan, Gulhara Shtiza, Chinai Khtshk, 
Chinai Tan and Zam passes. They bring wood, goats’ wool, ropes, mats, 
grass, camels, bullocks, sheep, goats, hill rice, ghee and honey, and take 
back grain of sorts, white and brown sugar, molasses, oil, salt, donkeys, 
piece goods, and sandals. The villages they visit are chiefly Tank, Gomal, 
Malazai, Kot, Kandi, Ama Khel, and Kolachi. 

The Batanis on the Bant side, says the Deputy Commissioner, cultivate 

a good deal in the frontier villages, and are dependent on them for neces- 
-saries, A blockade would seriously inconvenience them; and as their 
nearer villages are open to easy attack both from Maorat and Malazai, 
they probably would soon come to terme in case of a difference with them. 
They were granted a large tract of waste land in Maorat, which is now 
partly cultivated, and with which they would be loath to part. They have 
four nominees in the frontier militia. It is, however, quite a delusion to 
imagine that all the Batani lands are barren and uncultivated, and that their 
extreme poverty only leads them to join with the Vaziris against us. 
This fact was discovered by Captain Norman, who has been more over 
the Batani country than any English officer. 

The Batanis, though so insignificant, have always been a troublesome tnbe, 
but they have generally been engaged as the spies and guides of the Vaziris, 
rather than in any large plundering raids on their own account. It is thus 
impossible to give any list of their numerous misdemeanours; but this much 
is certain, that no raid ever has taken place on the Maorat or Tak borders 
without the cognizance of this tribe. In February 1853, however, the 
Batanis, tired of their usual réle of jackals, undertook the part of the lion 
and attacked and plundered two villages within British boundary, in 
retaliation for the death of a brother of one of their chiefs, killed by the 
police in a plundering excursion. A party of the tribe in British terntory 
was at once seized, and they then made terms. Had they not done 60, 
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it was proposed to despatch an expedition to chastise them. After thie 
they behaved better, and in 1860 gave the force operating in the Mahstd 
hills some little asaistance in the way of information, &c. 

But before long they again relapsed into their old habits, and we find 
Major Urmston, in August 1865, thus writing of their conduct :— 

“For the past few months this clan, especially one branch of it, the 
“ Bobars, have given no little trouble and annoyance by plundering cattle 
“belonging to the border villages of Maorat while out grazing, and com- 
“ mitting other acts of hostility against our subjects. 

“The Batanis have always been an ill-conditioned, thieving class of men, 
“ready to protect criminals flying across the border from justice, and to 
“render assistance to their powerful neighbours, the Mabstd Vaziris, 
“with whom a perfect understanding is maintained. . 

“They did not, however, take such an active part in the commission 
“of crimes along the border until last spring, when, partly in revenge for 
“the capture of some murderers (three of their own clan who were sentenced 
“last year to imprisonment for life, and subsequently a Maorati named 
“ Mahmtd, who had taken refuge in their hills and thought himself safe 
“out of reach), and partly by way of retaliation for a fine of Rs. 200 which 
“T levied from them for forcibly keeping a Hindi trader who had been 
“kidnapped near Daraka, they commenced a series of robberies. These 
“ Batanis occupy and cultivate lands along the hills in front and to the 
“south-west of Daraka; they pay a nominal revenue (per plough) of 
“Rs. 80 per annum, included in the ‘jama’ of that village; and one of 
“their chief maliks, named Alaf Shah, was allowed in addition to hold two 
“bargheers on Rs. 20 each per mensem in the frontier militia. 

“This man, having much more at stake than the others, has of course 
“taken no overt part against us; indeed, he has pretended to feel much 
“annoyance with his clansmen for their contumacy, and he has been the 
“medium of communication with the disaffected members of his tnbe. But 
“he is one of those men who can play fast and loose to suit his own purpose, 
“and, not being recognised by the others, has been unable to restrain his tribe 
“from plunder and violence. 

“In consideration of his inam of Rs. 40 per mensem (7. ¢., the two 
“sowars), he was made responsible by Colonel Reynell Taylor for some of 
“the passes leading into the hills at the time when the admirable system 
“of employing leading maliks of the frontier came into operation; and-had 
“the sowars of the frontier militia been under the orders of the civil 
“authorities as formerly, I should, without hesitation, have suspended this 
“man’s allowances three months ago, until such time as he and his tribe 
“made suitable arrangements for the protection of those ‘daras’ and the 
“restoration of the stolen cattle.” 

Major Urmston then had an interview with the leading men, viz., 
1, Dilasa, son of Daraz; 2, Raza, son of Ghazi; 3, Dalamir, son of 
Manrez ; 4, Chandan, son of Gul Khan. After they had expressed 
their wish for peace, &c., he began by denouncing their past bad conduct, 
and warning them of the consequences which its repetition would entail, 
quoting the exposure, ridicule, and losses to which their vastly superior 
neighbours, the Mahsad Vaziris, had been put in 1860. He then read 
out the list of offences against them. To this they demurred ; they 
did not deny aé/, but pretended that individually they had taken no 
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part in these rohberies, and that other clans had taken advantage of 
their absence in the higher hills, over whom they could exercise no 
control. It was clear that they (the Jirga) were not prepared to give 
an equivalent for our losses either in cash or kind ; they further protested 
that while every robbery was laid to their charge, other clans and outlaws 
had in reality committed them. 

Although there was no reason to doubt the truth of statements made by 
the police officials on the spot, yet, as it was quite possible the spies and other 
informants, upon whom he had in a great degree to depend for intelligence 
from the hills, may have given false reports, or tried to cast the blame upon 
others, Major Urmston thought it just and politic to satisfy the Jirga by 
having every case proved before arbitrators. To this they readily agreed, 
selectiog’an Akbtin of Tari Khél and a Malik of Maorat (Bakt Mall of 
Masa Khél), while on our part a Malik of Mina Khél (Hakim Khan) and 
another priest of good reputation for sanctity and truth were nominated. 
In the event of his demands not being complied with, Major Urmston 
recommended— 

“1st.—The pay of Alaf Shab’s two sowars should be suspended, and the 
“amount paid towards compensating the villagers for loss of cattle, &c. 

“The lands of the tribe about Daraka should be attached, and they should 
‘be forbidden to cultivate, if the full amount of compensation due was not 
“ paid within one month. 

“The offending clan should be prohibited entering British territory, and 
“rewards offered for the capture of their cattle, &c.”” Thus strictly enforcing 
a blockade, it was hoped, would bring. them to submission, and teach them 
a lesson which would not soon be forgotten. 

One of the reasons which Major Urmston supposed to be the cause of 
the tribe’s bad behaviour was that they were jealous of other border tribes 
whose pay from Government was larger, and one object of their disaffection 
was to show us what troublesome neighbours they could be in order to secure 
an addition to their “ black-mail.” In fact, one of the first petitions of the 
‘ Jirga’ was for more sowars. They had heard, doubtless, of late arrange- 
ments with the Baka Khél tribe (Otmanzai Vaziris), to whom four sowars 
had been apportioned; and, having similar duties to perform, they considered 
their claims equally strong, especially if backed up by a little previous 
devilry. But Major Urmston took occasion to reject this request in the 
clearest language, and to hold out no hopes of any kind that an increase 
would Le granted. 
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The following memorandum of border offences, cattle thefts, &c., by the Batanis forwarded by Major. Urmston at 


No. 


1 ho Desks, Thans | 18th May 1865. |Robbery of 4camels.| 1 Mahamad Yar {Naoroz,sonof Daraz,| Rs. A. 
Ose 


2 | Ditto .. 10th June 1865. |Robbery of 7 cows. 
8 | Kbangah in thej 2nd June 1965. |Theft of clothes, &.| 1. 
Noosrum Duriah. 2. 
3. 
4. 
6. 


Locality. 





this time shows the nature of their misdemeanours :— 


Date of 


occurrence. Offence. 





Plaintiff. 


and foar others, 


hen. 
Poker Hindi. Bobars. 


Faiztalab, son of | 1. Naoroz 


Shahbaz of Dar- | 2. Almar. 
aka. 8. Toran. 
4. Al 
5. Tultoo. 
Bobsar. 
oe ise ‘ lee, son of 
meer a 1. 
Beena. Acme 
Ascen. Mehe Ban. 
Kushak of Aman and others, 
Ahmudsai. Bobars. 





Accused, and Tribe.| property 


Amount of | Amount of | 
property 
recovered. 


Remarxa. 
stolen. 








on 
e 
> 


Seade Stolen from the grazing ground 
whilst in charge of a woman 
named Jant. The camela were 
driven up the Dara Kohar to 
the hamlet of Daris, who ie 

responsible for this pase conjoint- 
{ 
| 


800 0 


ly with Alaf Sb&h. Frem hie 
village they were transferred by 
one Fateh Khan to Kargai, a 
Mahbstd Vaziri of the Jalal 
Kh@l branch. 


The plaintiff was asleep in his 
field when his cattle, which were 
out grazing, were takea away by 
the perties named and driven up 
the Urmila pes to the hamlet 
of Daréz, Next day a party 
from Durrakkeo, who went after 
the cattle, were robbed by the 
Bittonnies. The cows were worth 
Rs. 88 and the other property 
Re. 44. Dullameer and Bazza 

Khan are nominally responsible 

for thie Durrah. 


17 15 0 


Oreees 


The plaintiffs went out in pursuit 
of their cattle, which had etrayed, 
sr tall mea ta the Necgrem pons 

ill men in the No pass, 
who robbed them of clothe and 
weapons. Russa Khan and 
Dullameer Mullike are also ac- 
countable for this Durrah jointly 
with Akberee Ali Kb#i. 


LVd 


966 


No. Locality. 


Date of 
occurrence. 


4 |Adumzai Moosa Khél 
Thana. 


6 | Ditto eee 


6 | Durrukhee 


| 

7 | Gurba Mehedad Khel 
| near Durra Bain. 
| 





8 | Durrukhee 


Thana 
Moosa Khl. 


2nd June 1865. 


Ditto ives 


23rd June 1865. 


80th June 1865. 


27th July 1865. 





Offence. 


Ditto ove 


Attempt to plunder. 


Theft of property. 


Robbery of cattle. 





burglary and theft. 












































Amount offAmount o 





Plaintiff. Accused, and Tribe. property Property Rewakee. 
stolen. | recovered. 
Rs. A. P. Bs. A. P| 
Kushuk Alum of | As above, one 640 00 O |This was an ordinary robbery at 
Adenunzai. Mogullee and night, said to have been planned 
others, and carried out b Bar same party 
Bobars. asin last case, No. 3. 
Zordust Uzmud of | Ditto 60 8 0 000 | Ditto ditto ditto. 
Adwuzai. 

Government... | Futty Khan, Akder| 168 60 168 6 0 | Three boys were ont grazing the 
Somundree, and village cattle towards the hills, 
four others. when a party of armed men 

Bobars. came down and tried to drive off 
the cattle, but the hue and ory 
was raised, and the villagers 
turned out in pursuit and rescued 
all the cattle. 

Kuzzukkee andj Mainoollah, Ali 800 000 |This was an ordinary theft at 

Mehe dad Khél. | Khé@l, and two night in a small hamlet near 
othera. the Durrah N: , for which 
Mulliks Ruzsa Khan and Dalle- 
meer are joint! reaponaible with 
| Akberee Ali Kbéi. 

1. Tava Hindoo. | Nowrosee and 19] 17600 000 These cattle were out grazing, 

2. Akber. others. when the Bittunnies came down 

8. Zuffer. Robars. = the evening from the Oor- 

4. Khanoo. colle pase and succeeded in 





anviag of 10 cows and 5 donkeys. 
A party foll wed in pursuit, but 
were too late. Mulliks Huzza 
Khan and Dullameer are re- 
sponsible. 


LVa 


186 


9 { Tajourie Mooes Kh®l. 8th August 1865. 


10 | Durukka 


il | Ditto 


13 | Tojoaree 


13 | Tilar Kbail 


Khoja, wife 


Zuffur. 


.. [15th August 1865./Theft of 4 donkeys. } Dovara 


Mehra. 
Doola. 


| Ditto | Theft of 8 cows. | Akdur. 
Hukoomut. 
Kishoora. 
Aman. 
«| Ditto See 


| clothes, &c. 


+ (18th Aagust 1866.) Robbery of a 
camel, 


Thunds. 


‘Theft of two camels Dukkus Mussaamut, 1. Mogullee. 
of | 2 Kutloo. 


Theft of 3 camels, | Shab Mahomed, 
Azum of Tajouree. 


Soorkoomand. 


120 00 


Bittunnies. 


1. Mamoolla Afi 230 
Khel 


2. Shadee and 
others. 


1. Samundree, 720 
9. Wuszeer Bobars. 
38. Aman 

Wurghara. 


1, Znffar. 

3. Soomundree. 

8. Ameeree 
Bobars. 


178 0 0 


Nanmal, ahias 
Mainoolla Shades 
Khail. 


#0 00 


0 0 O | Thesetwo camels were stolen while 
out at graze and taken up tbe 
Darah Kooha, for which Mallik 
Daraz and Alsaf Shah are 
accountable. The plaintiffs fol- 
lowed up their camels and found 
out who had stolen them. The 
defendants offered to release 
them for Rs, 80, but plaintiffs 
would not agree. 


23 0 0) These donkeys were being taken 
through the hills when Mallik 
Kumran, a loyal Bittannee of the 
Shadee Kb} tribe ,met them and 
brought them back; for thie he 
has been rewarded at plrintiffs’ 
expense. 


78 0 0\ Carried off from the greasing 
ground by the Bittannees, but 
subsequently recovered by the 
men in pureuit, who found the 
cows tethered in a hamlet. 


© 0 Oj Stolen while at grase under charge 
two men, one of whom was 

aleo carried off, but afterwards 
released with the loss of his 
clothes, &c., valued at Re. 10, 

Cattle were taken up the Durra 

Kooba, for which Mullik Daraz 

and Alaf Shah are accountable. 


940 0 OF Stolen while ont at grase, bot 
afterwards recovered by plaintiff 
on payment of Boonga. 


Belance agsinet the Bittunnes 
Ra, 981-12. 


ee ee | eee a UNS 


ToTat « | 1,486 2 0 


503 6 
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On the lst November 1865, Major Urmston reported that the results of 
the ‘Jirga’ which assembled at Lak during the month of September had been 
most satisfactory. 

Of the list of offences committed by the tribe above mentioned, the 
majority were proved against the “ Bobar” clan. Four of the offences were 
not proved, of the remainder they agreed to restore the stolen property in 
kind, or ita equivalent in cash within one month, failing which they were 
warned they would be excluded from our territory, and their lands placed 
under attachment. In token of their agreement, two hostages connected 
with their Maliks were left at Laki, on the security of Maorat Maliks, till 
such time as all the property had been returned. 

Major Urmston then recommended that Alaf Shah’s two ‘ bargheers’ 
should be suspended for a year, and that, if during this period, the tribe 
continued to behave well, one of the sowars should be restored to him, and 
the’second given to Malik Akbar, of the Ali Khél branch ; and, further, that 
the headmen should be allowed small ‘ inams,’ two ploughs each rent-free. 

These proceedings of Major Urmston were deemed by the Commissioner, 
Major Pollock, most satisfactory. Alaf Shah was deprived of his two sowars, 
one being given to Malik Akbar, and the other promised to be restored on his 
behaving well. Major Pollock then called for a further report regarding the 
bestowal of ‘inams’ recommended. Major Urmston shortly after this went 
home, and his successor, Major Minchin, after making enquires, thus reported 
on this subject: “I learnt that the Batanis hold a small portion of the Daraka 
‘ estate, *partly as proprietors and partly as mortgagees. Their portion is 
“separately assessed at Rs. 80 per annum, which is collected by a rate on 
“ploughs, on an average eight annas per plough. In the Bahram Khél 
“villages they also hold a small estate called Ratanzai, leased at Rs. 12 per 
“annum, the Bairam Khéls receiving the proprietary rights. In the village 
‘of Malazai, south of the Bain Dara, the Crasptin section holds a share of 
‘the village assessed at Rs. 58. Besides this, Shadman, a noted robber in 
“the olden time, enjoys a grant of 2,000 kunals, or 250 acres, on the Nigram 
“ Nala, at light rates, o7z., 8 years rent-free, and 17 years at half pergun- 
“nah rates. No other lands are held by the Batanis in the district, except a 
“nominal grant of 300 kunals in Nar, made to Shadman, which has always 
“been waste, andis not culturable. A rent-free grant of two ploughs per 
“Malik would only be a grant in reality of Re. 1 per annum to each Malik. 
“These lands are situated close to the hills, and near the Batani villages, 
‘where the hill streams come down, and after very heavy rain they can be 
“cultivated, but the land is poor, and the crops of indifferent quality.” 

This seemed to Major Minchin an admirable opportunity to extend to 
this district the experiment which had been tried both in Dera Ishmail and 
Dera Ghazi Khan, viz., locating a portion of the tribe in the district, and 
giving them a tract of land on light terms, in consideration of their being 
responsible for the charge of the passes: the grant to be made to the portion 
of the tribe to whom we should look for the fulfilment of their duty collec- 
tively, and not individually. Such location would be in reality supplemen- 
tary to a larger scheme of locating a section of the Vaziris in the Gomal 
valley, which was also in contemplation. 

The enforcement of the responsibility of the individuals of the tribe residing 
beyond British territory was always a matter of extreme difficulty, and de- 
pended principally on the information obtained by the police of the presence 
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in the nearest villages of certain influential ‘maliks,’ whose seizure would ensure 
the payment of the fine awarded ; failing this, the only course remaining was 
to enforce a blockade of the tribe, prohibit their entering British territory, 
and offer rewards for the capture of their cattle, &c.; that this course had not 
been successful is shown by the numerous raids detailed above. 

In the opinion of Major: Minchin, the measures which had been already 
tried had failed to strike at the root of the matter. He considered that “A 
“wild tribe like the Vaziris or Batanis, situated in close proximity to Bri- 
“tish territory, cannot be kept in thorough order unless a large force 
“patrols the frontier, as at Jacobab&d, or the tribe obtain some equivalent 
“for the duties they are called on to perform.” To enable them to do this, 
he thought “ no scheme so equitable or likely to be so satisfactorily carried 
“out as a grant of land. That there were many drawbacks could not be 
“denied, but the corresponding advantages seemed far to outweigh them. A 
“grant of land is much coveted by these people. It gives them standing, 
“wealth, and occupation, and if proper arrangements are made for irrigation, 
“the grant itself is a material guarantee for their good behaviour.” 

He therefore recommended that a tract known as the Laki Nar, close to 
the Gambila Serai and north of the Gambila river, should be granted them. 
This tract had always been waste, but it would be culturable if a branch of 
the Kach Kot canal, which watered the Gundi Khan Khél estate, were 
extended through it. The Kach Kot canal takes its rise above Banat. 
The proprietors of certain villages have the first right of the water, which 
is shown by their stopping off the water from all others during the months 
of September and October, up to 15th November; after that, all others who 
have received what is called a share of the‘ Afzood’ water are entitled to 
use it as much as they like. Their crops are sown late in the season, but 
this makes little or no difference in the harvests, as the crops ripen at the 
same time. More than half the Nar estates are irrigated by the “ Afzood 
panee,” 

The proprietors of these waste lands, at the desire of Major Minchin, 
made over all their rights and titles in this land, which was uselesa to 
them, on condition that they should also be allowed a share in the “ Afzood 
panee.” The proposed estate contained in all 19,887 kunals, or 2,486 acres. 
It was suggested that it should be granted rent-free to the Batanis for a 
period of ten years, ard subsequently at the ordinary unirrigated pergun- 
nah rates, in consideration that the bar and Bobak sections became re- 
sponsible for the passes leading into British territory through their lands ; 
that they established a village on the site given, to be considered the 
Property of the tribe, and that they were not to alienate any portion out of 
the tribe either by sale or mortgage ; that the estate be granted to the Dana 
sub-divisions, equally between the Bobar and Bobaks. One of the princi- 
pal ‘ maliks’ of each section was to be present at the settlement, and be held 
responsiblé for the conduct of his brethren. Major Minchin also strongly 
recomménded that two sowars in the frontier militia should be made over to 
the tribe, and that, if possible, two additional sowars be granted to them to 
place them on the same footing as the other border sections who are 
allowed 4 bargheers each. Some of the principal malike of the tribe signed 
a deed promising faithfully to fulfil the engagements imposed on them by 
the above conditions. The expenses connected with the settlement being 
likely to be heavy, from their having to bring their families down from 
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the hills, build a strong village, excavate a branch canal, &c., Major 
Minchin also recommended the grant of a tuccavee advance of Ra. 1,000, 
to be repaid in five years. 

Major Graham, the Commissioner, approved of the proposed scheme and 
forwarded it to Government, with his recommendation that it should be 
ae in its entirety, and in October of the same year this sanction was 

ranted. 
. On receiving this sanction, Major Graham summoned the council 
of the tribe and laid it before them. As soon as the tribe was fully repre- 
sented, the objects and conditions of the scheme were discussed in 
“ council,” and after a few objections and excuses, which were easily dis- 
posed of, unanimously agreed to. 

A paper was drawn out dividing the lands equally between the two 
main sections, Bobar and Bobak, and afterwards distributing them among the 
minor sub-divisions and classes according to their own rights and customs. 

A second paper was similarly drawn out allotting the ‘sowars’ to the 
several representatives for a period of a year, each for three successive years. 

A third paper recorded the responsibility, joint or individual, for each 
of the passes leading from their country into British territory. 

A fourth paper recorded the procedure which was in future to be 
adopted in carrying out the relations now established. All four papers were 
subscribed by the whole of the representatives. 

A ‘sunud’ was drawn out granting the lands on a rent-free tenure for 
10 years, and afterwards at the ordinary unirrigated rates for similar tracts 
of land. 

In this paper the essential condition of the grant was distinctly 
stated to be the fulfilment of the responsibilities imposed, details of mea- 
surements and boundaries, rights of irrigation, &c., were recorded, and 
alienation of the lands out of the tribe forbidden. 

All being now prepared, the delegates were received in durbar, several 
of the European military officers of the station and the priacipal native 
officials and residents of the neighbourhood being present. 

The papers described above were first read and made over to the delegates, 
who advanced and presented them to the Commissioner. 

The ‘sunud’ was then read and presented by the Commissioner to the 
delegates, who advanced to receive it. . 

The Commissioner then addressed the tribe through their representatives 
on the subject of their new privileges and responsibilities, and impressed 
upon them that the latter’ would be commensurate with the former. — 

Khilluts were then bestowed, and the assembly broke up. A khillut of 
Rs. 200 was granted to Atadla Khan, Tehsildar of Laki, for ‘“ the excellent 
service he rendered in this matter.” 

For the next five years affairs on the Batani border remained apparently 

- quiet, and the experiment was considered successful, but on 15th January 
1872 Captain Johnstone wrote that—‘in the division of this land 
« differences arose amongst themselves, and certain of them, Mada, Amal 
“dani, and others, went off to the hills.” The value of most of the stolen 
property was recovered from the tribe under the agreement with them, but 
thefts were just as rife as when no arrangement was made. The constant 
demands for payment of compensation were very irritating to the tribe, 
and gave a great deal of trouble. It was thought necessary to make some 
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fresh arrangement, and under the superintendence of Gholam Mahamad 
Khan, Extra Assistant Commissioner, a ‘ jirga’ was assembled at Lak1, at 
which all the matters in dispute were satisfactorily and finally settled, 
whether those members should get a larger or smaller share of the land. 
The arrangements of Government with the tribe remained as before. Pass 
responsibility of the strictest description wae one of the terms of the agree- 
ment entered into by the tribe. As these dissatisfied members were always 
committing theft, and causing considerable irritation, it was constantly 
necessary to enforce this responsibility. 

On the 2lst September 1871, an attack by a strong party of Batanis 
on a Kafila of Alizai Mastid Vaziris took place in the Tank Zam pass. 
The Batanis, numbering about 100 men, came upon the K&fila about 2 
miles from Kot Kirgi, killed 2 men, wounded 13, and carried of 400 
bullocks, 18 camels, and a large amount of property. The Kot Kirgi daily 
patrol, consisting of 2 sowars, on its return along the pass, came upon the 
affair in full progress, and riding through, made for their post for assist- 
ance. Meanwhile another party of sowars had been detached from the 
post at the sound of firing, the commandant supposing that an attack had 
been made on the patrol. (Minchin.) 

The two parties meeting, then returned to the scene of the outrage, but 
found the Batanis gone, and the Vaziris descending from the sides of the 
pass, where they had taken refuge on being attacked. 

. The object of the Batanie is said to have been revenge on another sec- 
tion of Vaziris than that composing the KAfila, but whose property was 
under its protection, as the Alfzais are in the habit of trading for other 
tribes. The garrison of Kot Kirgi are Batanis, fellow clansmen of the 
attacking party; but no complicity in the affair has been traced to them, 
and the plan of attack appears to have been kept a secret. (Maclean, 
Urmston, Minchin, Pollock, Graham, Johnstone, Carr, Macgregor, Norman.) 

BATARAI— 

A footpath in Yaghistén leading from the Tormang glen in the Malizai 
country to the Adinzai district of Swat. (Lockwood.) 

BATAGARA— 

A village of 28 houses in Ytsafzai, Péshawar district, situated 24 miles 
south of Topi, 4 mile from the right bank of the river Indus. Water sup- 
plied from the river; no wells. (Lumasden.) 

BATERAI— 

A village belonging to the Utmanzais, beyond the British border, situated 
north of Pihar, and lying between Kabl and Ashra. It has some 50 houses, 
and is an offshoot from Kia. It is commanded by hills to the west which 
might be crowned. Its walls are of stone and mud, water is procured 
from the Indus. (Lockwood.) 

BATI~— 

A mountain water-course of the Dera Gh&zi Kh&n border, rising in the 
Vrindh, a spur of the Baga, about 20 miles south-west of Vihowa, and 
running easterly, entering the plains after a course of a few miles. It con- 
tains no running water, but has wells and pools in places. 

_ By it the Vihowa water-course can be gained from the plains by cross- 
Ing the Vrindh and following small ravines which drain to the Vihowa ; but 
the route would be impracticable for camels, unless unladen. Similarly, the 
Kaona to the north and the Litra to the south can be gained from its bed. 
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Issuing from the hills, it is joined by countless small ravines, which leav- 
ing the hills drain into it. It is of no importance as a pass, being extremely 
difficult of passage and very stony, except to within a couple of miles or 
so from where it enters the plains. (Davidson, Macgregor.) 

BAT— 
A town of the Kasranis containing some 50 families. Its houses are 
built chiefly of mad—the present Bati being on the site of the one de- 
stroyed by Major Nicholson in 1852; it is not walled. 

Its water-supply is from a small tank, about a mile to the west, fed 
from the Chink spring. (Davidson.) 

BATIL— 
An outpost of the Panjéb Frontier Force, situated 13 miles west of Dera 
Ghazi Khan, and garrisoned by four sowars of the Kosa tribe. 

The outpost is a square enclosure with sides of 52 yards, facing north and 
south. Its walls are of unburnt brick, are 90 feet high, and are not 
loopholed. There are two rows of barracks along its north and west faces, 
with a breadth of 11 feet, and a height of 8 feet 6 inches. The entrance is 
a wooden gateway in the centre of the east face. 

At the north-east angle is a sort of redoubt raised over the well which 
supplies the post. Its walls are 16 feet high, and ite sides are 28’ x 36’, 
with a low banquette, loopholed, but not in such a manner as te give a 
good range to firearms, the loopholes being too small to cover much ground. 
The well contains a large supply of water, which is, however, somewhat 
brackish. It is worked by rope and bucket, and water is found at 26 feet from 
surface. The diameter of the well is 9 feet. The country round the post 
is to the north, south, and west open, and dotted about with patches of 
cultivation, and to the east wooded. . 

East of the post, and ¢ mile distant, is the village of Batil, from which 
supplies are procured. The distances hence to the nearest towns are :— 


1.—yYar, south... es .. 1} mile. 
2.—Vidér, south... tea ... 104 miles, 
8.—Niarpir, north ... ite ... 154 ,, 


4.—Pir Adil, east... ad . =<6 3 

The village is straggling and large ; it is not walled, but contains several 
enclosures with high walls. The “kot” or residence of Sikandar Khan, 
chief of the Kosahs, is a square walled enclosure of mud, situated north of 
and adjoining the village. The soil round the village is of the nature 
known as “kappar’”’—a sort of hard clay, which produces rice and the 
coarser grains. It is watered by a canal generally known as the “ Sikandar 
Khan” (from the chief by whom it wag excavated), which runs north and 
south, and quite close to the town westerly. The country about here and 
between this and Pir Adil is wooded (tamarisk) somewhat thickly, and 
there are large patches of cultivation. 

The road from the village to Pir Adil is, except when the canals are full, 
good and level throughout, and many feet wide. About 2 miles from 
Batil it crosses the Zanka canal—unbridged, with two banks high and 
somewhat steep, and impracticable in its present state for vehicles. 
When the canals are full, the road, as well as the surrounding country, 1s 
submerged. 

Between this post and the hills are some eight miles of more or less cul- 
tivated lands. A better position therefore for the post would appear 
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to be near the mouth of the Sori pass. The village was founded by Batil 
Khan Khosa. (Wilde, Davidson, Sikandar Khan, Macgregor.) 
BAWAN KIRI— 

A Vaziri settlement in the lower Déawar valley, at the east end of the 
Togrié pass. The village, which is not walled, is on the right bank 
of the Tocht stream, and contains about 100 houses of the Sikandar 
Khél section of the Bali Khel sub-division of Bora Khel Otmanzai 
Vaziris. 

From this village a good road runs to Makin, distant two marches; it is 
reported perfectly practicable for camels, which constantly traverse it, 
and, with the exception of the ascent over the Razmak hill, is feasible for 
field guns. The local name of this road is Niria-va-loh; it follows the 
course of a small stream as far as the crest of the Razmak hill, and 
then joins the road by which our force returned from Makin in 1860. 
(Norman.) 

BAWATA TOBA— 
A small tank of cool, clear drinking water in the Khetran hills, 5 miles 
from Raotar fort, Rakni valley, en route thence to the Gagan Thal. Here 
a second road branches off by Biskishi and Kharar south-easterly. 
(Davidson.) 

BAZAR— 
A village in Samalzai, Kohat district, 4 mile from Shaba Khél, on the 
right bank of the Kasha river. It is walled, and has about 50 houses of 
Bangash and dependants. Its cultivation is all irrigated. (Plowden, 
Macgregor.) 
AZAR—~ 
A valley in the Afridi hills which joins that of the Khaibar at Tangy. 
It is inhabited by the Zakha Khel and Kiki Khél sections. During the 
Kabal campaign, General Pollock projected an expedition against it, but 
never carried out his intention. There are roads from it either to Lala 
Beg, Ali Masjid, or Lala China in the Khaibar, to Jamrad by the Khaibar, 
to Bara fort by the Gundgarh pass, and to Bara valley and Maidan by the 
Mangal bagh pass. (Bedlew, Mackeson.) 

BAZAR— 
A small village in the Péshawar district, } mile from right bank of Indus, 
and 10 miles above Atak. Between this village and Kara Khél, on the 
south bank, the Indus is sometimes fordable in January. There are two 
branches to cross, and the water is up to the breast. (Leech.) 

BAZAR~— 
A village of 112 houses in the Stidam valley, situated on the Mokam 
ravine, about 2 miles above the village of Rastam. It has 18 shops and 
7 mosques. This village is often named together with Réstam-Bazar. 
Water is procured from the stream. The cultivation is generally “lalmi,” 
but there is some “abi.” The country here is much broken up by ravines. 
The headman is Nawab Khan. (H. B. Lumsden.) 

BAZARGAI—~ 
A village of 75 houses in the Akokhél division, Yisafzai, Péshawar 
district, situated on the left bank of the Balar ravine, opposite Dhobian, 
about 3 miles south-west of Varhisén. It has 6 houses of Pathans, 16 
Gijars, 18 of Utman Khéls, 1 of Hindis, 12 of gardeners, 3 of Awans, 
6 of Khataks, and 3 of Mias. (Lumsden.) 
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BAZARGAI— 
A village in Salarzsi, Binér, Yaghistan, probably situated bet ween Bampokha 
and Kingargali. It contains 300 houses and four ‘ hijras.’ (Adeemoola.) 
BAZARGAI— 
A village in the Utman Khél country, Yaghistan, on the left bank of the 
Swat river. It has 30 houses, inhabited by the Omar Khél section of this 
tribe. There is a path from Prangarh to this village, and on to the Ambahar 
pass. The villages are Jalalpor, 30 houses, and Bazdara, 60, (Zurner.) 
BAZDARA— 
A valley in B&izai Swat, Yaghistan, immediately south of the Mora range. 
It gets its name from the numbers of falcons taken here. Amirtla Khan 
lives in Bazdara, and could collect about 140 men. 

The cultivation is all ‘lalmi;’ water for drinking is taken from the ravines. 
The produce suffices for the support of the inhabitants. Amirdla has a 
goo deal of land in Swat, from which he derives considerable profit. (See 

aizai.) (Raverty, Shortt, Beckett, Macgregor.) 

BAZDARA— 
A pass into the Bunér country, which, starting from the village of Ghazi 
Babs, in the British district of Yisafzai, leads to Pali by Shérkhana to 
Bazdara in 6 miles; then through a narrow gorge, and over a low ridge, 
and down to Girardi, in the Salarzai district of Banér, in 5 miles; then 
along a plain to the village of Jowar in 3 miles. It is a difficult path, 
and is only used for footmen, but is practicable for bullocks and asses: 
14 mile from the village of Bar-Bazdara the road separates, that to the 
right going to the Da-obo pass, and thence to Kingargali, Nanser, Bampokha, 
and Jowar in Binér. Thisis described by Lockwood as an easy pass used by 
laden cattle. The other road goes over the Da-Ghwargo pass to Nanser, 
and then on to Bampokha, Girarai, and Jowar. This is a difficult road and 
is only used for footmen, but if is the shortest. (Beddew, Lockwood.) 

BAZID KHEL— 
A village 7 miles east of Kohat, situated immediately under the Afridi 
hills in a narrow valley. It has 92 houses with a population of 472 souls, 
of which 113 are adult males. The inhabitants came originally from 
Tira. Water is obtained from springs, and there are also tanks, but these 
sometimes fail. Its land consists of 1,018 jureebs, entirely dependent on 
rain. Its revenue is Rs. 180. The inhabitants are Afridis, and have a feud 
with the village of Sharaki. (Plowden.) 

BAZOTIS— 
A section of the Daolatzai sept of Orakzai Pathans, who inhabit the corner 
of the Orakz&icountry between the Afridis and the Kohat district. 

Cavagnari says their sections are, 1 Chiiar, II Kambar, III Yarkilli, IV 
Tati-Shabi, V Batr, and 8 insignificant ones, VI Raji, VII Timar, VIII Raji 
Khel, IX Wara ; but Badshah divides them into, I Gulakhel, sub-divided into 
1 Kamr Khel, 2 Batr, 3 Toti, 4 Shabak, 6 Drékhéla,6 Yar Kili, and II 
Chirkhel, sub-divided into 1 Sher Ahmad, 2 Paendan, and 8 Rahmat. They 
are Sinis and Gar in politics, but side with the Samal faction when it suits 
them. They are said to number 500 fighting men. 

In the cold weather the Bazotis live in the Bazoti valley, a narrow and 
difficult part of the Tira Toi valley under Mulaghar. They have two main 
settlements, Dina Kula and Garoh. In the hot weather they go to the 
head of the Mastiira glen in Tira, and remain from Aptil to November. 
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They sow their wheat crop at Tira before they come down, and their 
rice crop in the Bazoti valley before their return to Tird, leaving only a 
few families in the valley to look after it in the hot season; but the whole 
tribe can be down from Tira in case of an attack in from 24 to 30 hours. 
The Bazotis have little or no trade to lose by misbehaviour, and their chief 
strength lies in their insignificance; and, as their principal settlements are 
in the midst of Tira, they have escaped punishment for their misdeeds. 
They are communicated with by the civil authorities of the Kohat district 
through Bahadur Sher Khan, Mazala, and Mian Mizrab Shah. 

The entrance to the Bazoti valley is over the Oblan pass, about six 
miles from Kobaét; and Coke pointed out that the proper way to attack 
them in their valley would be “to move out at night from Kohat and 
seize the crest of the Oblan pass, and hold it till the work was finished ;”— 
a recommendation which was not lost on his pupil Colonel Keyes, as will 
be seen below. There is also a road to the Bazoti valley, called Ocha Dara, 
which goes from Mahamadzai or Jangal ; it is, however, only a path. 

At the commencement of British rule Trans-Indus, the Bazotis were always 
cattle-lifting on the British border, plundering and cutting up travellers 
and grass-cutters whenever they could lay hands on them, and they were 
the tribe who organised and headed the attack on the Kohat pass, which led 
to Sir Charles Napier’s expedition in 1850 ; but in 1853 Major Coke, in conse- 
quence of the misbehaviour of the Afridis, admitted them, amongst others, 
to a share of the allowances paid for the peace of the Kohat pass. Besides 
the Bazotis who touch our border, the two tribes of Utman Khél and 
Féréz Khél are generally one with them in all their political moves, 
and the allowance given to the Bazotis on this occasion was shared by 
them also. 

After a long interval of good conduct, they again relapsed into their 
former habits, and at last their evil deeds culminated in an act of open 
Warfare against the British. On the 16th January 1868 a party, consist- 
ing of a section of the Bazoti and some of the Sipahs and Otman Khél 
Daolatzais, 60 in number, fired on the police posts in the Oblao towers ; 
but, as the neighbouring villages of Mahamadzai and Jangal immediately 
sent parties to their assistance, they were driven back into the hills. No 
casualties occurred, and the firing on the posts was evidently only meant 
as an insult. After this they threatened the towers again on the 3lst 
January and 7th February. On the 11th February a raid was made and 
some cattle carried off belonging to the Darvi1 Khél village: some were 
recovered by a pursuit party. Our loss was 1 killed, 4 wounded ; theirs, 
3 wounded. The whole of the Daolatzdi section were then blockaded, and 
the Bagotis turned out of their towers on the Kohat Kotal. This, however, 
had no effect ; for on 10th March 1868 a party of men, principally com- 
posed of the Sipah tribe, made an attack on the Oblan towers. The affair 
occiirred at about 1 p.M., and the raiders dispersed shortly afterwards. 
Their numbers were probably about 40 or 50 men. 

Information having reached the Deputy Commissioner that another 
body, about 400 strong, intended an attack on British territory, at daybreak 
of the 11th he, in company with Major Jones, commanding the garrison, and 
Captain Abbott, R. A., proceeded to examine “a small hill about a mile in 
advance of the towers,” from which, the Deputy Commissioner considered, ‘‘they 
could easily be driven off by troops, and considerable punishment could be 
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inflicted on them during their retreat.” Captain Cavagnari reports the result 
of this reconnaissance that these officera “considered it (the hill) as well 
adapted for punishing the raiders,” and Major Jones says that “it was 
“decided that, should we have to coerce the Bazotis, our base of operations 
“should be a small hill in the pass which they are sure to occupy, and cut off 
“ their retreat from the Kotal should they make for this direction.” 

Though these reports are somewhat differently worded, it ig clear that 
Captain Cavagnari and Major Jones were in accord as to the possibility of 
inflicting severe punishment on the raiders should they occupy this hill. 

After this reconnaissance, Captain Cavagnari took with him, on the 
morning of the 11th, about 180 levies and 60 foot police, with a few sowars, 
and occupied the hills on the left of the gorge, leaving the right open for 
the raiders to occupy if they came down. 

Some Midns of the Kaka Khél who were passing at this moment, having 
just left the Ublan village, informed the Deputy Commissioner that the tribes 
were collecting, and that a raid was intended during the day. This was about 
9 a. M.; then the Deputy Commissioner informed Major Jones, and sug- 
gested that a couple of companies of infantry might be sent to the towers 
in case of emergency. On receiving this request, Major Jones sent 100 
bayonets of the 3rd Panjab Infantry, under Captain Rynd, to the Mahamadzai 
post to reinforce the levies at the towers, and there to await further orders 
from the Deputy Commissioner, but on no account to move against the 
enemy until support arrived from cantonments. 

Shortly after this, some men came down from the direction of the Sipah 
hills and occupied a position fronting the levies on the left side. 

About 11-30 a. m. the men who were on the Ublan Kotal commenced 
beating drums, descending from their hills and occupying the hills on 
the right, some 80 or 40 men having ascended the small hill. There were 
probably about 200 men in various other positions. On this, Captain 
Cavagnari again reported to Major Jones, and that officer ordered oat the 
following troops to the Ublan towers, while he himself rode on ahead to 
consult with the Deputy Commissioner :— 

80 sabres, 3rd Panjab Cavalry, under Captain Vivian. 

2 mountain guns, 2nd L. F. B., ,, » Abbott. 

280 men, 3rd Panjab Infantry, __,, »  Ruxton. 
200 men, 6th __e,, is - », Major Hoste. 

Major Jones found Captain Cavagnari with his levies holding the Bazotis 
in check; they had taken up the position it was expected they would on 
the low hill to the east of the pass, which was supposed to be detached 
from their Kotal by some two or three hundred yards of open ground, and from 
which it was expected their retreat to the Kotal could be cut off either by 
cavalry or infantry. 

The enemy at this period were certainly not more than 200 in numbers, 
scattered on the surrounding hills, with about 30 or 40 men on the small 
hill, and a picket of a few men on a higher peak above the small hill, out of 
matchlock range, but well within rifle range. 

Major Jones immediately ordered 100 infantry, under Captain Rynd, 
which had remained at the towers to advance towards the Kotal, halt out 
of fire, and cut off the retreat of the Bazotis, should they make for their 
Kotal after having been driven off the low hill. A small body of 
police was posted by the Deputy. Commissioner in support. Major Hoste, 
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commanding 6th Panjab Infantry, was posted with his 200 men on the Kotal 
side of the small hill, with directions to take a cone about half-way up, from 
which a few of the enemy were firing, and to halt there until farther orders. 

The 3rd Panjéb Infantry, under Captain Ruxton, were posted to the night 
of the hill, with orders ‘to advance to the summit, take the position, and 
“halt until further orders.” 

The artillery, under Captain Abbott, supported by a body of cavalry, were 
placed in such a position as to cover the advance of the two columns. 
The gorge to the right was watched by some 40 sabres, 3rd Panjab Cavalry. 
These arrangements were completed by about 1-30 P. m., and the troops 
advanced to take the small hill on the guns opening fire. The hill was 
gained without any loss on our side; two of the enemy were believed to 
have been killed by the column under Major Hoste. 

The enemy retired up the spur, which really connects the small bill with 
tha Mblan ridge, to a higher peak, where they had erected a breast-work. 
This peak was exceedingly steep to the south. Through a misunderstanding 
of orders, or ignorance af the ground, Captain Ruxton, commanding the 
3rd Panjib Infantry, considered that he was to take this hill also, and he 
accordingly advanced against it. This, it is reported, he did in the most 
gallant style, but at the foot of the breast-work he was wounded, as was, 
at some time during the advance, Lieutenant Mackinnon, his Adjutant, while 
his best native officer, Ram Sing, was killed; many casualties having 
occurred, the regiment retreated to the hill they had first taken. 

On seeing this unexpected movement of the 3rd Panjab Infantry, Major 
Jones ordered the guns to change ground and shell the position the 3rd 
were advancing upon. The 6th Panjab Infantry were brought down from 
the low hill in view to their being available to support the 3rd Panjab 
Infantry in case of necessity, and they were subsequently ordered to 
reinforce the 3rd Panjab Infantry by advancing up the gorge to the left. 
The 6th advanced to the support and attempted a rush on the position ; but 
it was found impossible to enter it, though a heavy fire of shells was thrown 
in to support the advance. Finding the position was not likely to be taken, 
the 8rd and 6th placed themselves under cover to rally. 

Major Jones now ordered the following reinforcements from cantonments 
under Major Campbell: lst Sikh Infantry ; wing, 6th Panjab Infantry ; 
two guns No. 2 Light Field Battery. 

The enemy, encouraged by their success, and by the reinforcements they 
were receiving from all sides, again advanced. Consequent on this, a further 
advance of the British troops was ordered under fire of the guns, and rein- 
forced by the detachment under Captain Rynd. The advance was sounded, 
and a third attempt made to take the position, but this failed also. ; 

Evening was now approaching, it being 4-30 p.m., and Captain Quin having 
arrived from above to report that the position was impracticable from a 
natural barrier wall, the troops were ordered to retire under cover of 
artillery, and they reached the plain without further loss at 5-15 P.M. About 
this time Major Campbell arrived with reinforcements, butas the sun was 
setting it was deemed unadvisable to attempt any further operations, and 
the troops returned to cantonments. The total loss in the day’s operations 
was 9 killed and 27 wounded ; it was afterwards ascertained that Captain 
Ruxton had not been killed at the time of his fall, but was eventually cut up 
and his head carried off. . 
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After this affair Captain Cavagnari submitted the following memoran- 
dum :— The punishment of the Bazoti, Utmsn Khel, and Sipsh clans 
‘“‘ might be effected in any of the following ways :— 

“].—By destruction of their villages and crops beyond the Ublan, i. ¢, 
“their winter quarters. 

“‘2.—By destruction of their villages and crops in Tira. 

“3,— By inducing rival factions to inflict punishment on them. 

“Regarding the first measure, the Bazotis live in caves just beyond 
“the Oblan Kotal. They have very few regular houses, and their crops 
“are insignificant. 

‘‘ Beyond them and the settlements of the Firoz Khél are situated the 
“villages and lands of the Utman Khél. The lands are very fertile, 
“and there are several watermills on the banks of the Toi stream, and 
“their village consists of several houses with a few mud towers. The loss 
“‘ that could be inflicted on them would be considerable. Beyond the Firoz 
“Khel live the Basi Khel during the winter months, their caves and 
“lands skirting the Péshawar valley, and the Afridi village of Akhor at the 
“mouth of the Kohat pass. 

“To the west of the Bazoti village, or rather caves, live the small and 
“insignificant clan of the Sipsh Orakzai, who haveno settlements in Tiré, 
“and consequently their houses and lands are more valuable to them than 
‘those of their fellow clansmen. 

“After the march of the Bazotis and Ttman Khél to Tira, the hostile 
“section of the Sipah will almost be at the mercy of Malik Morad Sipah, 
“who has all along been friendly to us, and has also a private feud with 
“the other section. 

“To punish the Bazoti, Otman Khél, and Sipah, while they remain in 
“their winter quarters, could be effected by sending a force from three distant 
“ points, Akhor, Ublan, and Alizai. 

“To ensure the neutrality of the Basi Khél and Firoz Khel, their head- 
‘men should be required to remain at Kohat during the expedition. Malik 
“ Morad Sipah has offered to conduct a force throngh his village, and 
“would leave his family at Kohat as a pledge of his good faith. 

“It is improbable that the Basi Khel and Firoz Khél would refuse 
“to leave hostages, as both their lands are very easy of access from the 
“ Péshawar side, and the former has considerable trade depending on the good 
“ behaviour of the tribe, and the force sent would of course be sufficient to 
‘* punish them also if they resisted our attack on the Bazotis, &c. 

“To punish them in Tira, by sending a force from the Péshawar 
“‘gide along the course of the Tira Toi, and also from the Kohat side 
“ from the Marai village, would be more satisfactory as a permanent result, as 
“the damage inflicted by destruction of their villages in Tira would be 
“utter ruin to them, and it would take them years to recover themeelves. 

“ But to do this it would be necessary to go prepared to meet all-comers, 
“although the majority of the Orakzai tribes might by political arrange- 
“ments be induced to hold aloof. But it would be better not to rely too 
“much on their neutrality, for though it is almost certain that, owing to 
‘* their factional differences at the present time with the Bazotis (on account 
“of the non-interference of the latter in the “Gar” and “ Samal” disputes 
“in Tira last year), they might view with satisfaction, or, at all events, 
“with no intention of assisting them, any attack on them beyond the 
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«Oblan, it would be difficult for them to remain aloof while an arm 
“ marched through their country. Taking it from every point of view, it 
would be impolitic to adopt this measure. 

“The third measure of inducing rival factions to punish the Daolatzai 
“in Tiré would accomplish the purpose, and this would only necessitate 
“the subsidizing the “ Gar’ and “ Saémal” clans to combine and drive the 
“ offenders out of Tird and destroy their settlements. 

«The “Gar” faction, consisting of the Bar Mahamad Khél, Abdol 
Aziz Khél, Mani Khél, and Firoz Khél, with the Aniposh Sip&h, are all 
“under Syad Mabamad Hasan, who has on several occasions offered to do 
“so if necessary. The “Saémal” clans of the Mishti, Shekhan, Rabia 
“ Kbél, Mala Khél, and Zaimtsht are completely in the hands of Mozafar 
“ Khan of Hanga, and would, on receiving payment to do so, assist the 
“Gar” clans. The Malik din Khel, Kiki Afridis Khél, and Kambar Khel 
“could be induced to remain neutral. There would only remain the Zakha 
“ Khél to dispose of, and they, if warned by the other Samal clans, would 
“ not dare to interfere. This measure would be simple and effectual, and would 
“only be a matter of money, probably Rs. 5,000 or 6,000. The principle is 
“one not to advacate, and I only would propose it as a last resource and for 
“an emergency.” 

His other plans not being approved of, Captain Cavagnari then endea- 
voured to bring pressure on them through Mozafar Khan of Hang, head 
of the Samal faction, and the Shia Syad Mahamad Hasan, head of the 
Gar faction ; but in November he reported that though the representatives 
of the tribes had met on several occasions, they were unable to come to 
any terms, and he then proposed a blockade of the whole Orakzai clan; 
and accordingly this was done. 

The Daolatzais had tried hard to obtain the active assistance of the Tira 
tribes and the Pass Afridis, but were refused without exception. Subse- 
quently they endeavoured to obtain help from these tribes to bring about 
a settlement on any terms, but here also they met with a rebuff. 

This blockade, Cavagnari considered, was as strictly worked as it was 
possible to do, but the good effects were considerably lessened on ac- 
count of the insignificance of the tribe under punishment. Their ac- 
tual wants were supplied by the other tribes, and what little profit they 
lost by the stoppage of their trade was amply made up to them by the share 
they received out of the plundered property made over to them by the 
thieves of other tribes. All property and cattle stolen from British territory 
were openly held by the sections under blockade, until opportunity offered 
for conveying them to the settlements of the Zaka Khél Afridis, or to other 
tribes beyond the reach of political recovery ; and as they acknowledged the 
offence, the absence of direct proof prevented the crime being brought 
home to the actual criminals. The consequence was that the account of the 
blockaded sections rapidly increased, so that the amount became so large, 
that to recover it from them was impossible, yet to abandon the claim was 
derogatory to us and unfair on our subjects. Thus it was said that upwards 
of Rs. 6,000 worth of cattle plundered from the Péshawar and Kohat 
villages were with the Otman Khél and Bazotiis. 

With reference to this Captain Cavagnari remarked :— 

“In such a blockade, much greater inconvenience is experienced by our 
“border villages than by the offending sections. The cattle of the former 
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“are debarred from their customary pasturage, their men have to be constantly 
“on the alert, and their cattle and property are plundered with very little hope 
“of redress. It is therefore not to be wondered at that the border villages 
“ find it more to their interest to aid the hill thieves in their plundering propen- 
‘sities, and thereby save their own property. Itis not too much to say that 
“in the Peshawar and Kohat districts, were it not for the connivance of 
“our own subjects, scarcely a goat could be carried off into independent 
“territory; therefore, so long as a blockade continues, extra facilities are 
‘ given to the thieves of our own and independent territory to carry on this 
“ syatematic plundering.” 

An attempt was then made to induce the other sections of Orakzais to coerce 
or punish the Bazotis for a pecuniary consideration of Rs. 6,000; but they 
could not agree, and the scheme fell to the ground, and the Bazotis 
and Utman Khéls went off to their summer quarters. In the winter 
they came back and remained comparatively quiet, yet unpunished, in 
their hills, till on the night of the 13th February 1869 another attack was 
made by some of the Utmén Khéls on one of the towers of the Kohat 
Kotal. 

It being now acknowledged that to allow such an outrage to pass unnoticed 
would have a most prejudicial effect on the prestige of the British Govern- 
ment, as well as on the spirits of the troops, Colonel Keyes, commanding at 
Kohat, was permitted to carry into execution a plan for the surprise of the 
village of Dana Kila, which, in concert with Captain Cavagnari, he had 
submitted to Government. 

Accordingly on the 25th February that officer moved out of Kohat with 
a force of 2,000 men and 4 guns, having taken very complete precautions 
against news of his design being communicated to the enemy. 

The troops left cantonment at 1 a. m., and Colonel Keyes went (with Cap- 
tain Cavagnari and a few picked men of the police, headed by two friendly 
headmen of the village of Gara) ahead of the force to the crest of 
the Ublan Kotal to surprise any look-out the enemy might have there. 
He, however, found it quite unoccupied, and waited till the troops came 
up. . 

"it was now proposed by Captain Cavagnari that the two maliks of Gara 
should be sent in front to assure the friendly portion of the village that if 
they submitted to necessity and refrained from giving the alarm, and would 
leave a sufficient number of their fighting men in our hands, to prove their 
good faith, their village would be spared ; but if they opposed us, their blood 
would be upon their own heads; the object being to destroy the village 
of Dana Kala, the head quarters of Syad Raza, and the inimical portion 
of the Bazotis situated on the banks of the Toi, some two miles further 


on. 

The 4th Panjab Infantry and a wing of the Ist were ordered to move 
quietly on the village. The maliks, when permitted to start, lost no time 
on the road, but, either feeling that they were powerless to restrain their 
followers, or caring only to save their own property, they simply passed the 
word that we were coming, and proceeded at once to remove their families 
and property to a place of safety; their example was speedily followed in 
an organized and most expert manner; when the advance came up, not a 
quarter of an hour later, all, save portions of the fighting men, had cleared 
out, and as the troops approached the village they were fired on from the 
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so-called friendly quarter, thus frustrating the design to save Gara, in the hopes 
of surprising Dana Kala. 

The troops immediately opened out and took the village with a 
rush ; some cattle and live stock were seized, and the village completely 
destroyed. 

The suieptiee of Dana Kala after this being no longer practicable, the 
troops were ordered to retire. The reasons which influenced Colonel 
Keyes in giving this order seem to have been very sufficient, being, lst, the 
force would have to fight its way for two miles further to Dana Kala; 
Qnd, it could not have reached that village till everything bad been 
cleared out; 3rd, it would have had to fight its way back againet 
increasing numbers; 4¢h, the mere destruction of this village would not 
have warranted the certain heavy loss of life which would have occurred ; 
5th, the Deputy Commissioner was of opinion that the punishment which 
had already overtaken the village of G&ra fully satisfied the political 
requirements of the case, especially as Syad Raza and bis followers were 
in Gara when it. was attacked, and their chief, Pir Syad Raza, was one of 
‘the first to fall; and, finally, it had never been proposed to go on if 
detained by a fight at Gara. 

The mountain guns were therefore brought into action on the crest of the 
Kotal, and made some admirable practice on advancing bodies of the enemy, 
and thus materially assisted the retirement. They subsequently took up 
another position lower down the pass and aided the infantry most efficiently. 
When all the troops engaged on the attack on the village had withdrawn to 
the crest of the Kotal, they were sent down the pass with the mountain guns, 
while the crest. was held by the left wing of the lst Panjab Infantry, under 
command of Captain Higginson, supported by pickets of the 4th Panjab 
Infantry on the spurs to the right and left, under the command of Lieutenants 
Gaselee and Bruce of that regiment respectively. 

The retirement down the pass was conducted with some difficulty, pressed 
as it was by the enemy, but the gallant bearing of the rear-guard enabled 
the force to get clear into the plain, from whence it returned to cantooments, 
which it reached at 1 Pp. m., having been 12 hours absent. The loss was 2 
killed and 34 wounded. 

The enemy numbered about 200; they fought with great bravery and 
determination, and their loss was ascertained to be 10 killed and 7 wounded, 
4 of these dangerously. 

While this raid was going on, a force from Péshawar, under General 
Stewart, entered the Akhor pass in order to draw off the attention of the 
ss tied eee their assisting the Bazotis ; but nothing of the kind 
was attem by them. avagnari, Jones, Keyes. 

BAZ SOR Ar. y (Coke, Cavagna , Keyes.) 
A small pass on the Dera border, situated between the Sora and Gulhara 
passes, west of the outpost of Miilazai. A road through this pass leads 
to the Batani Bands, and joins the Sora bebind the first range of hills. 
ae be taken up it. (Carr, Macgregor.) 
A small fort in the coantry of the hill Ydasafzdis, situated on a range of 
hills between the Dumah mountains and the Barandoh river. The Hasnzis, 
Ca with the Khada Khél, chiefly use the route by this fort. 
ore, 
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BEHU— 
A peak of the Baj range on the Dera Ghazi frontier. situated a quarter mile 
or so north of the Jhandi hill, which it is similar to in every respect. 
(Davidson.) 
BEKA— 
A village in the Taja Khél sub-division of the Khatak division of Péshawar 
district, situated 18 miles east of Akora. Itcontains 50 houses. (H. B. 
Lumsden.) 
BELAKOWAI— 
A village in the Kagan division of the Haz&ra district, 13 miles from 
Balakot, on left bank of river. It bas 515 houses, 2 shops, and 4 mosques ; 
many of the houses are, however, scattered about the hill. The population 
amounts to 3,484 souls. The inhabitants are composed of 77 Swatis, 1,019 
Guzars, 175 Shahmangis, 2,213 others. The water-supply is from aqueducts 
in the vicinity, and is good and abundant. The produce consists of ‘ makai’ 
and rice; supplies are procurable here in some quantity after due notice. 
The stock of the village embraces 28 horses, 4,164-cattle, 5,993 sheep, 
and 5 mules. The headmen are Ghulém Haidar Shah, Hyat Shah, &c. 
BENI NAI— 
A hill stream on the Dera Ghazi border, rising in the Dhaulah spur of 
the Baga Roh, west of the Baj spur, Kala Roh, and meeting the Biarkahi 
joins the Vihowa at Chita Watar. It is usually dry, with a sandy bed 
quite free of stones. Its source is the watershed known as “ Zalikha Band,” 
or “Karwada,” or “ Karkana,” and is the Sham road, formerly used by the 
Ustaranas to plunder the Bozdars. Being easy for horse, foot, and camels, 
it could easily be made practicable for field artillery. The Bozdar country 
is reached in one march from Chita Watar, which again is one long march 
west of Vihowa. (Davidson.) 
BET-OL-GHARIB— 
A village in the Khatak division of Péshtwar district, 5 miles south 
west. of Akora, containing 20 houses. It is also called Piran. (H. B. 
Lumsden, Davidson.) 
BHAIRKUND— 
A village in Pakli, Hazara district, situated on an undulating plain to the 
north of the Abbottabad and Oghi road, between the Siran and Itchar rivers, 
6 miles from Mansera, It consists of two villages, one of which is to the 
south of the road.—(Macgregor.) 
BHANDIAR— 
A ravine on the Rajanpar frontier draining into the Bagh&ri from the north, 
and 24 miles from its source. It runs between high and rugged hills, and 
contains one large pool of water, which, however, is bad,—hardly fit for 
human use. (Davidson.) 
BHARTI— . 
A village in the Bozdar hills, situated on the bank of the Saonra ravine, 
above its junction with the Lani. (Macgregor.) 
BHERA GH ASHA— 
The range which divides Péshawar from the Khatak valley of Khwarra. 
It is a continuation of the Afridi range, and is crossed by the Charat, Mir 
Kalan, and Kana Khél passes (g. v.). (Coke.) 
BHETKALI— 
A village in the Amazai country. It was bestowed by a former Khan of 
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Amb on the Amazai, with whom this state has always been on friendly terms- 
A dispute about this village, which occurred about April 1863, was nearly 
putting an end to this good feeling. (Core.) 

BHOA— 
A small and insignificant ravine on the RajanpQr frontier, rising in 
low hills 8 miles north-west of Tozani post, and running into the Isprinji, 
about 6 miles north-east of the post. It containa no watering place, and its 
average width is from 50 to 100 yards, with easy banks. Fodder is 
generally abundant. There are a few trees and bushes on its banks. It is 
unimportant as a pass. (Davidson.) 

BHOJA— 
A small insignificant ravine on the R4&janpr border, rising in low 
hills from 8 to 10 miles west by south from Sabzalkot. Its breadth is only 
a few yards, with low banks, sandy bottom, and banks covered with good 

grass. (Davidaun.) 

BHOLOU— 
A village in Agror, Haz&ra. It is one of the villages which have 
been attacked so often by the Black Mountain tribes. On the 23rd April 
1870, the Painda Khél Akazais, under the leadership of Azad Khao, 
the son of Zatf Khan, and the son of Syad Khan, from the villages 
of Khan, Dharey, and Biran, descended from the crest of the Black 
Mountain and set fire to the village of Bholt, and to the houses in 
oo that had escaped when it was attacked on the night of the 9th 
idem. 

_ The villages in question had been completely deserted, with the excep- 

; non of five or six men who made good their escape. (Ommancy.) 
A plain in the Bugti hillk—See Sham. (Lance.) 

BHOTA— 


A small ravine on the Rajanpar border, rising in low pebbly hills about 5 
miles north-west of the Dilbar outpost, and draining into the plains in front 
of the post. After rains, it floods the road to Tozini for a time. The 
water of the Bhata is favorable for cultivation, and some acres of land 
east of Dilbar are cultivated with it, and the Ghoraw&ni, which runs in a 
similar direction and near the Bhata. (Davidson.) 

BIAKHAN— 

A pass in Yaghistan leading from the Nihig Dara in Malizai to Shamizai 
and Sibujnai. It is practicable for lightly laden mules. It is well wooded 
with pines, and water is plentiful. It is closed from October to May by 
snow. (Lockwood.) 

BIGARI~ 
A hill to the west of the Dera Gh&zi border, on the Kala Roh epur of the Sali- 
mn range. It lies some miles south of Boj, and is crossed en route from 
Drag to Sahra. Itis practicable for camels nearly fully laden, and for horee- 
men. Atits foot (west slope) is the camping ground of Singli. ( Davidson.) 

BIGU KHEL— 

A large village in Banfi, 64 miles south-south-east of Lakt, the head 
quarters of the Bign Khél clan, of the Achi. Khél section of Dréplara 
Maoratse. It contains 480 houses. Supplies are scarce, and also water, 
which (except after rain, when a moderate supply is stored in ‘kacha 
tanks dug for that purpose) has to be brought from the Gambila, 6 
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miles off. The land is entirely dependent on rain for crops. There was 
a Government schoo] in the village, but it. did not thrive, and was 
abolished. A few men of the Mail Khel, Shah Hosen Khél, and Kindal 
Khél sections also dwell in the village ; they are, however, fast dying out, 
(Norman.) . 

BIHISHTO—-Lat. 29° 22’ 4”; Long. 69° 54’ 52”, 
A hill on the Rajanptr frontier, about 20 miles west-north-west of Ram ka 
Thal. It is a favorite resort of the Lasharis for grazing, as there is water 
on it. It can be approached either by the Chedgi, Bagari, or Chachar 
ravines. (Davidson, Macgregor, Johnstone.) 

BIJAR ROD— 
A small and insignificant ravine on the Rajanpar frontier, rising ina 
low hill of this name, and running north-easterly into the Sori nala. It 
runs between low hills, which after rain are covered with grass. (Davidson.) 

BILAND KHEL— 
A village on the right bank of the Karam, about 4 miles below Thal 
in Miranzéi, about 30 miles from Bani, north, and 70 miles west-south- 
west of Kohat. It is surrounded by a strong loopholed wall flanked by 
13 towers, and has the best defences of any in the valley. Some of these never- 
theless are more imposing than useful; for, though lofty, they are not 
of a sufficient size to hold more than one or two men. It is situated in 
the open plain, and has no natural defences. Sladen says he doubts 
whether 9-pounder guns could make a sufficient breach in the walls; 
but Edwardee scouts this idea, and says they would not stand an honr’s 
battering. Biland Khél belongs to the Bada Khel Bangash, but in it is to 
be found an admixture of all tribes, mustering about 800 or 1,000 fighting 
men. They are quite in the power of the Kabal Khél and Malik Sher 
Vaziris, and are obliged to do just as they direct. The best place to en- 
camp in is at Rasil Garhi, a good stone fortlet about 1,000 yards from it. 
The cultivation of Biland Khél depends on irrigation from the river Ktram. 
The number of houses amounts to 700, Besides the shopkeepers, there are 
some merchants here who deal in horses, mules, and sheep, which they get 
from the Variris and Zaemtkhts. The Biland Khéls are at feud with 
the Khataks and Taris, but are friends of the Vaziris. Coke considers this 
an advantageous spot whence to advance a column to attack the Vaziris of 
the Kafar Kot range. The village of Biland Khél was included within the 
bounds of Miranzai from 1851 to 1858, but on the 13th September 1858 the 
Maliks were assembled at Thal, and informed by Captain Graham of the 
intention of Government to fix its boundary at the Karam henceforth. 
(Coke, Lumsden, Edwardes, Agha Abbés.) 

BILAND KILI— 
A village of central Chaontra, in the Kohat district, on the slope of the 
low stony hills that cross the south of Chaontra. “It has 16 or 17 houses, 
and a tower in excellent order. This tower and one in Dab were the only 
towers Ross saw in Chaontra. This one was originally built to resist 
the Ujhdahs. There are two Hindi shops. 

Water is procured from a rain tank, and when that dries from a well, 
and a small stream in the Gidar nala, a tributary of the Zehi more to the 
north. The inhabitants are of the Badin Khel, Khwazi Khel, Land 
Baraks. A line of jungle to the south is the boundary of these lands 
with the Manzais of Azid Ghiindi. These Lands in Chaontra live chiefly 
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in Bilar.d Kili and Tallab Khé), these being nearer the southern mountains, 
and some are also in Tarka KO, to the north-west; near Biland Kili is 
another hamlet of scattered houses called “ Sher Khan Kili,” also Land. 
(Ross.) 
BIL BALOCH— 

A valley in the Bozdar hills, stretching from the Majwél Sham for a dis- 
tance of about 8 miles northerly, and varying in breadth from a few 
hundred yards to 14 mile. It is bounded by the lower slopes of Bel Bhata 
and Phaba, and west by a flinty range running out north from the Majwel 
Sham, rising in places to a height of some hundred feet, but for the firet 
two miles or so low and easy. 

This range is jagged and impracticable to any but footmen. The 
Bil Baloch is a possession of the Gholamani Bozdars, and contains a 
few plots of cultivation here and there, but is generally lying waste, 
the Gholamanis being more of a pastoral than an agricultural branch. The 
soil is aaid to be good. It contains several large pools of water, which, as 
the rainfall is a tolerable good one, rarely entirely dry up. 

The drainage of the valley escapes by a water-course ordinarily dry, 
joining that of the Majwél valley near Ban Sar, where also several mou- 
ntain water-courses with rocky beds meet it near Ban Sar, about nine 
to ten miles from the head of the valley. The united valleys here meeting 
are usually called by the natives the head of the Sanghar. There are 
no villages or forts in the Bil Baloch. Its climate is far more moderate 
than that of the Derajat, being much the same as that of the Rakni 
valley. The head of this valley is claimed by the Khetrans, on which 
een the Bozdars are unable to cultivate for some miles from the Majwél 

am. 

The hills to the east are in all parts practicable for footmen; many paths 
also lead up accessible to horsemen dismounting in places. (Davidson, 
Macgregor.) 

BILLETANG— 
A village 7 miles south-east from Kohat and 27 from Khashialgarh, 
and half a mile from the road. It contains 1)2 houses and a population 
of 797 souls, of which 219 are adult males. Its water-supply is from two 
tanks, one well, and a water-cut, but it is all filthy. This village con- 
sists of two portions, the principal one situated on the north aspect of 
a limestone rock, and extending over some of the plain at its foot; the 
other portion is situated 100 yards distant on a similar rock. The natural 
drainage of the higher portion only is good, but it is allowed to collect 
and stagnate below. It was founded originally by Awans, who settled 
here some 150 years after the occupation of the country by the Bangash. 
The inhabitants are weavers of matting, and also follow trade aud agri- 
culture. Water is obtained for irrigation from the Toi. Its lands amount 
to 2,494 Jaribs, but cannot all be cultivated, owing to the scarcity of 
water. Its revenue is Rs. 768. In the beginning of 1867 a most virulent 
typhoid fever broke ont here, by which 137 males, 88 females, 25 boys, and 
54 girls died ; total 304. It was stopped by Captain Cavagnari drawing 
a cordon round them to prevent intercourse, and yutting them into tente 
outside the village. (Plowden.) 
BILOT—Lat. 32° 15’ 29”; Long. 71° 11’ 51’. 
A shrine on the right bank of the Indus, Dera Ishmail Kh&n district, about 
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40 miles below Iss Khel. The shrine is that of Shah Abdil Vahab, and 
is held in much repute; afair is held here once a year during the 
month of August, but the shrine is more or less frequented all the year 
round ; near it are other shrines of less note, and also two places of Hindi 
ilgrimage. The Sshibzids of Bilot is a great oracle of the Shia 
ahamadans of this district. The village of Bilot has 20 shops, 3 wells, 
and a mad fort situated at the north-east corner of the village. The lands 
of Bilot have been entirely carried away by the Indus. There is a ferry 
from this place to Kalér on the left bank. (Johnstone, Taylor.) 
BIL PATHAN— 
A valley in the Bozd&r hills, running parallel to the Majwél and Baloch 
valleys. Its drainage is carried northerly by a water-course, which is 
usually dry, and meets the Majwél at the exit of the Sekandi pass. The 
head of the valley is good land, lying fallow, and now containing good 
pasturage. Lower down the valley is covered with dense shrub jungle and 
thorny bushes, and its surface (which here is little more than the bed of 
the stream) is covered with enormous rocks. 

The valley is claimed by both the Gholdmani Bozdars and the Lani 
Pathans. In times when the two tribes are on a friendly footing towards each 
other, the shepherds of both may be seen grazing their cattle here, tut 
neither tribe permits the other to cultivate. 

The Bil Pathin is separated from the Majwél valley by a range of 
hills running north and south, at places high, tut generally a few 
ee feet, of flinty formation, steep gradient, and accessible to footmen 
only. 

West of it, and divided from it by a higher, though more accessible 
range, is the valley of the Hinglaun, which, whatever the Bil Pathan may 
be, appears to be undisputedly Lani Pathan property. The Gamburka 
range divides it from the Hinglin valley. It is rocky, contains good pas- 
turage, and is accessible to footmen only. (Davidson, Macgregor.) 

BIRAOL— 
A district of Bajawar, Yaghistin, consisting of a valley tributary to the 
Panjkéra valley. So very little is known of the topography of these 
parts, that it is difficult to determine the position of this valley. Elphin- 
stone says Bajéwar is connected with Panjkéra by the valley of Biraal, 
and Raverty says the rivers of Babakara, Jandaal, and Bajaiwar join the 
Biraal river before they join the Panjkora in the district of Talash. Accord- 
ing to the Sapper’s map, Biraul evidently drains to the Panjkéra; and Bellew 
(who is less likely to be wrong than others when questioning Pathéns) 
also drains it to this river. I consequently make the valley of Birail to 
run with a general direction to the north-east, to rise in the east slopes 
of the Kinar range, and join the Panjkdra about 10 miles below Dir. 
Elphinstone says the lower portion of the valley is well cultivated, but the 
upper is occupied by a deep forest of various trees. Aleemoola mentions 
walnut. It is the residence of a petty chief of the tribe Tarkolani, who 1s 
subject either to Faiztalab of Bajawar, or to Rahmatula of Panjkéra, accord- 
ing as one or other is most powerful. For instance, Creagh’s informant says 
it is under Dir, but the Sapper found it under Firéza Khan, brother of 
Faiztalab. The principal place in this valley is Biraal, where the chief resides. 
There are also several hamlets, but they are small in size. The principal 
iron mines of Bajawar are in this valley, and have been worked for centuries 
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past. Bellew, however, says the iron is obtained by smelting the sand 
of the river. It all goes to Péshawar, consigned to the Min merchants, on 
bullocks and mules. Aleemoola throws some light on this valley. He says 
there are two roads from Dir to Bajawar: one winding through the defiles 
by the sides of the river towards the Ktnatir road, the other over the 
Biraiél hills, on the south of which is Baj&war. It has an ascent of six 
kos, and s descent of three. It is well wooded, and affords plenty of pas- 
turage to the inhabitants. It is crowned with perpetual snow, and an iron 
mine is said to exist in it. It is not passable for camels; indeed, the inhabit- 
ants know not the animal by sight. On the north side of the hill is Dir; 
on the south Jandaul. (Raverty, Elphinstone, Bellew, Creagh, Sapper, 
Aleemoola.) 
BIRAN-YAL— 
A village in the Swat valley, Yaghistan, on the left bank of the river, 
inhabited by the tribe of Torwa&ls, who understand Pishté, though they 
speak a different dialect. It is situated 75 miles from the head of the 
valley, and is beyond the part of the valley inhabited by Afghans, 
( Haverty.) 
BIRGALI— 
A village in the Jadtn country, the most northerly towards Malka, from 
which it is 7 miles. (Coze.) 
BIROT— 
A village in the Bakot-Haripur division of the Haz&ra district, 5 miles 
above Kohala ferry, on crest of the Mari spur. It has 290 houses, 4 shops, 
and 3 mosques. The population amounts to 1,440 souls, of whom 350 
are adult males. The inhabitants are composed of 1,860 Dhinds, 75 
Hind&s, 14 others. 
The water-supply is from the ravines and streams in the vicinity, and 
is excellent and plentiful. 
The produce consists of ‘makai,’ rice, and wheat in small quantities ; 
supplies are procurable here in small quantities after due notice. 
The stock of the village embraces 24 horses, 831 cattle, 119 flocks of 
sheep and goats, and 26 mules. 
The headmen are Ali Khan, Naja Khan, &c. 
BIROR— 
A fort in Bajawar, Yaghistan, on the frontier of Dir. It belongs to Faiztalab. 
(Shahzada Mahamad Akbar.) 
BISAK— 
A village in the Jadtn country, Afghanistan, about 7 miles north of 
ry in Utmanzaé. It is inhabited by the Daolatzai section of the Manstr 
adans, 
In the event of operations against the Jadfins, this village would probably 
be one of the first destroyed. (Bellew, Edwardes.) 
BISAT KHEL— 
A section of the Khada Khél tribe, according to Bellew, however, Lockwood 
does not mention any such section. (Bellew, Lockwood.) 
BIZADI~— 
A village in Baizai division of Kohat, on the Bani road, south of Kohat, 
immediately beyond the cantonment boundary. It contains 141 houses, with a 
population of 620 souls, of whom 218 are adult males. Originally founded 
by Bizad, a son of Dowlat Khan. The former site of this village is now 
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occupied by the cantonments at Kohat, the village having been removed to 
ite present position by Colonel Coke in 1855. When necessary, 50 armed 
men can turn out. Its revenue amounts to Rs. 2,550. Its land is irrigated 
with water from the Kohat Toi, and also the springs under the fort, 
BIZAN-KHEL— . 
A section of the Ahmadzal Vazirs. They are responsible for the Pinza 
Khburd, Kalani Kulboi, and Ghlosin Tang’ passes. 
BLACK MOUNTAIN— 

A mountain situated at the north-western extremity of the Hazara district, 
whence it runs northward into independent territory. Its total length is 
about 25 to 30 miles, and its average height about 8,000 feet above the sea. 
The mountain ascends from the Indus basin at its southern end, near 
the village of Kiara, and so up to its watershed by Bradar ; thence it runs 
north-east by north to the point on the crest known as Chita Batr. From 
Chita Batr the range runs due north, finally descending by two large spura 
on to the Indus. Takdt lies at the foot of the most eastern of these two. 
The river Indus passes close to this town, and runs westward along the 
northern foot of the mountain till it washes the westward of the above two 
spurs, when it takes a sharp bend south, and runs below and parallel to the 
western foot of the range. 

The following are the most important passes and peaks along the 
crest of the mountain from south to north, vz.— 


Names. Height. 
Pabal Gali... ihe ase “is .- 6,930 feet 
Pinja Gali ove eee one oes ose 772 ” 
Akhin Baba-ka-Chira ... 23s me .. 9,167 ,, 
Kahi Gali... on sib ei See) 

Jabai ae vas via ‘ ex, il 

’ Chapra Mes oi sae Ses ... > Not ascertained. 
Chita Batr ... tex | 

Doda 8 A zs a ae 

Machai ee nad on we ... 9,803 feet 
Khand-ka-Dana bat bas aia .. 9,429 ,, 
Ganthar aoe ak fy me .. 9,572 ,, 
Kanésar a4 ie oes sh » 9,775 4 


This latter peak is not mentioned in the map, but many natives call it thus. 
It is one of the most northern peaks on the range, and from it the descent 
to Takét and the Indus commences; none of the points from Kahi Gali 
to Dada can be much less than 9,000 feet elevation. Throughout its length 
the crest of the range dominates the following districts and tribes. on both 
faces, oz., from its rise at Kiar to the Akhan Baba peak, on its south-east 
face it has Tanadwal, and on its north-west face the Hasanzdis, from Akbun 
Baba to Chita Batr, on its eastern face it has Agror, on its western the 
Akazais; from the north of Chita Batr to the end of the range, on 1ts 
eastern face, it has Paridri, Deshi, and Nandihar; on its western face the 
Akaziis and Chagharzais; and on its northern extremity the Indus and 
Takot Swatis. ; 
The Black Mountain may be described as a long narrow ridge of unl- 
form average height, with higher peaks at intervals, and occasional 
deep passes; the general outline of the crest is more rounded than sharp: 
numerous large spurs project from the sides, which are often precipitous 
and rocky, with deep narrow glens or gorges lying between them; an 
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are generally watered by streams, with the villages of the tribes lying in 
them. The soil of the hill sides is for the most part rocky and stony. When 
uncultivated, the lower slopes are covered with thorny bushes and grass; 
further up forest replaces this, and the whole of the upper portion of the spurs 
and crest are thickly wooded. The trees found are varieties of pine, oak, 
sycamore, horse chestnut, wild cherry, &. Along the crest frequent open 
glades occur in the forest, which with the exposed slopes of higher peaks 
are covered with short grass. 

The routes by which troops can ascend the mountain necessarily lie 
along one or more of its spurs. From British territory all ascend either 
from Tan&wal or Agrér, and are as follows—lst, from Tandwal, at the 
southern end of the mountain, by the Bradar spur, by the village of that 
name, there is a path which was used for retirement by the force of 1851-52, 
and leads on to the watershed overlooking the lower Hasanzais. Near to 
this, on another spur, is the Chamberi outpost, a fort of the Nawab of 
Amb. The Bradar plateau affords room for encamping a force, and water is 
obtainable. 2nd, from Shunglai (Tandwali fort), which lies in a gorge 
between two spurs, a road ascends the southern of these to Pabal Kandao, 
@ point on the crest of the mountain, which is steep and difficult, but which 
troops can get along. The left column of the force in 1852 went up this 
way. 3rd, a road goes from Chata, a village lying on the north of the above 
two spurs. Above Chata it is joined by the Samalbat spur from Agror, 
and then runs up to Jabai; this is one of the best routes for an ascending 
force, The right column of the force in 1852 moved by this route ; on 
gaining the top of Kihs Gali, a pass leading down to Hasanz&i villages is 
commanded. The watershed of this spur forms the boundary between Agror 
and Taniwal. 4¢4, there is a emall spur lying opposite Shanglai between 
the two above mentioned, by which the centre colamn of the force in 1852 
ascended. It is steep and difficult. 6¢4, from Agror, by the Samalbat 
spur, there is a road (open, and easy of ascent, although rather steep in 
parts) which joins the Chata spur higher up. 6¢4, from Chajri there is a 
steep and exposed road unfitted for troops. 7¢4, from Barchar a road rises 
steeply from the valley for about 1,500 feet. The village is situated at 
the top of this first rise, and might be held by an enemy, who could, 
however, be dislodged by artillery fire from below ; from the village up- 
warde the slope is more gradual and open for some distance, where pine 
forest. commences, and on the right flank the ground gets a little steeper, 
with one or two knolls. The last 400 or 500 feet is very steep, with heavy 
forest on the right flank. The left is open and exposed to view from the 
crest. The point of junction with the top is called Barchar-ka-Chapra. 
The levies went up by this route in 1868. 8¢2, from Khon Galt a road 
goes toa spur running down eastward from Chita Batr to the village of 
Khon Gali ; thence it again ascends, etill going east, and joins the Kabal 
mountain, which lies east of Agror. The watershed of this ridge forms the 
boundary between Agror and Pariéri and Tikar1. The main column of the 
force ascended from Khtn Gali in 1868 ; half-way up a large hog-backed 
mound, named Mana-ka-Dana, rises on the crest of the spur. The ascent 
to this point is easy. ° 

From Mana-ka-Dana the range dips for about 800 yards, and the forest 
commences, chiefly on the right flank, then the ascent recommences, 
and passing upwards over some steep and wooded kmnolls, affords good 
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cover for an enemy. Beyond this point the hill becomes steeper and 
more wooded, right up to the knoll of Chita Batr. On the crest a deter- 
mined enemy could give much trouble. A path leads round the Agror 
face of Chita Batr among rocks and pine trees. Mules can pass along, but 
it is dangerous in places. 

The Khan Gali ridge is the most northern spur ascending from British 
territory. 

From Chita Batr the path is practicable for troops and mountain artillery 
over Dodha to the Machai peak, the highest point of the mountain, distance 
34 miles. From Akhun-baba to Machai on the west are the Akazai; a 
similar practicable spur runs from Machai to the Indus, dividing the Akazai 
from the Chagharzais on the north. . 

About 24 miles beyond Machai is the Dunda peak. From it runs a 
rather difficult spur to the Indus, near the village of Jodbai, where some 
of the Hindastani fanatics crossed during the operations of 1868. Their 
encampment was at Behar, on the other side of the river; Jodbai is about 
7 miles from the crest, as the crow flies, or 14 by the path. 

These villages and the tents of the fanatics were clearly seen from 
Machai in 1868. From Dunda to the east runs a like practicable spur ending 
in two points at Trand and Gidghori. Between this spur and the Kbangali 
are the Pirara Syads; the distance from Dunda to Trund and Gidghori is 
about 6 miles, Water is found in numerous springs all along the slopes 
and near the crest; the hill sides are covered with fields of Indian corn, 
affording in the proper season large quantities of forage. The range 1s 
well wooded on both sides. - 

The view from Machai is grand. The panorama begins with the Gand- 
ghar and the Mahaban mountains, the Indus running between, and 
Atak seen in the distance through the opening. In the cup of the 
Mahaban on its north nestled the old Hindtstani settlement of Malka, 
destroyed in 1863. The Ambéla pass, with the lofty peak of Gard, 1s pro- 
minent to its west ; the “ Crag” picket and conical hill, both points of painful 
though glorious interest in connection with the Ambéla expedition, stand 
out clear; through the gorge of the pass is dimly seen the cantonment of 
Hoti Murdan. From the pass the pretty valley of Chamla slopes towards 
the Indus. Next, mount Ilam shows boldly against the sky, the great barrier 
between Baner and Swat. Away on a far horizon glistens the snow-capped 
Hindaktsh ; then the valley of Upper Swat and the lofty snowy peaks 
of the Laram range, beyond the mountains of Kohistan, Khagan, and 
Kashmir, and lastly the well-known Pir Panjal range. In the foreground 
there are the valleys of Pakli and Konsh, and the sanataria of Mari and 
Tandiani. ; 

The spur from Mana-ka-Dana to Charmang through Bilankot every 
easy ; distance 5 miles. This was the route taken by General Wilde’s force 
on its way to the Tikari valley. 

The following information concerning the forests and geological formation 
of the Black Mountain is extracted from a report by Mr. Ribbentrop, of the 
Forest Department, who accompanied the force in 1864 :— nad 

“The jungle on the lower south-east slopes of the Black Mountain 1s 
“mostly composed of Berberis and Acacia Modesta; in the Agror valley 
“some camel-thorn is found. Pinus Longifolia grows on both sides of the 
“valley, and at Mana-ka-Dana (about 6,000 feet) begins the region of 
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« Pinea Webbiana. Iu the ravine to the north of Chita Batr a few oaks show 
“their lighter green between the pine trees, and near the top of Machai 
“some sickly-looking horse chestnuts are met with, also a few Abies 
“ Smithiana, and one stunted specimen of Cedrus Deodara (above Doda) was 
“found. These forests can never be of any use, except to the villagers 
“themselves as firewood and timber. 

“The north side of the mountain is of the same nature, but the 
“ forests actually seen are not of quite the same extent. The small amount 
“of country traversed gave hardly sufficient insight to fix numbers, but 
“there is no doubt that about 15,000 maunds of fuel could be drawn from the 
“Indus side of the Black Mountain yearly without exhausting its resources. 
“As the people have only to bring the wood down in small pieces, it would 
“probably not be impossible to find an enterprising native who would 
“make arrangements and land the wood at Atak from Rs. 15 to 20 
“per 100 maunds. 

“ The formation of the Black Mountain is throughout granite, with the 
“exception of the gneiss spurs down to Tikri, where the cultivation rising 
“higher on the hills at once shows the more fertile soil. 

“ The Tikri valley as well as Nandihar, Konsh, and Bogarmang have a 
“much richer soil than the Agror valley, the higher part being composed 
“of the easier soluble and richer gneiss, while Agror is quite surrounded 
“by granite. : 

“ The Deshi slopes of the Black Mountain down to Tikri, and further on 
“to Tahkot, are again mostly on their higher parts covered with Pinea 
“ Webbiana, but a greater amount of deciduous trees is intermixed. 

“ The few treesin Tikri valley are poplars, Plane, and punga in grave- 
“yards, and umlok trees close to the villages.” 

The Indus runs under the western foot of the mountain, and is deep and 
rapid, with a stony and rocky bed. Its width is from 70 to 150 yards, and 
it is said to be 300 in some places, but this is probably an exaggeration. 
There is a track from Darband which runs along its banks, viz., Darband to 
Tambai ; horsemen can get along, but the road is bad in places, especially 
opposite the Mahabara ferry, and alittle beyond where the hill runs straight 
down into the river. Beyond Tambii, the hill recedes, leaving a level 
space, 300 or 400 yards wide, along the river bank. The road runs through 
thisto Kandar (Hzai village), and so on by Tawara to the Ghariak ferry ; 
thence to Kotkai (Hzai village). The road in this part is more difficult, 
but mules can get along. Between Kotkai and Kanhar (Hz village) 
the hill side comes right down to the river, and mules cannot pass. 
From Kanhar to the Ghazikot ferry the road is easy, but from Ghazikot to 
the Shah’s mills (Da-Shah Jarandé) it is difficult in places. The mills are 
situated where a stream from the mountain rising under Chita Batr, and 
called the Shal Khwar, or Shal ke kata, joins the Indus. A ferry crosses the 
river from this point. 

From the mills a road enters the Akazii territory (Shalkhwar forms 
throughout its length the boundary between Hasan and Akazdis), and runs 
to Bimbal (Aka village) along the bank of river, but is difficult. From 
Bimbal to Biliandi and Derbanai (Aka villages), three villages all lying 
together in open fields, the communication is easy. 

_ The road or track continues from here along the river bank, but accurate 
information regarding it is difficult to obtain. 
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During its course under the Black Mountain, the Indus is crossed at the 
following points by ferries, viz., counting from south to north and from Cis 
to Trans-Indus— 

1. The Lakwal ferry, from Tan&wal to Kuz Mahabara. (Mada Khel 

village.) 

From Jambai (Hzai) to Bar Mahabara (M. Khal). 


2. 

8. The Gharyah ferry, from Tawara (Hzai) to Marér (Hzai). 
4. The Jaman ferry, from Kanhar to Gharai (Hzai). 

5. Gh&zikét, from Ghazikst to Nawakilai. 

6. From Shah’s mills to Paldsi (Hzai). 

7. A ferry crosses to Maidan, the present locality of the Hindastani 

colony. 

8. From Bimbal to Manji-ke-Banda (Akazai). 

9. From Bilianai to Kamah (4 Hzai, 4 Akazai village). 

9. From Jadbai (Chagharzai) to Biar (Chzai). 

10. From Shigai (Chzai) to Kabalgram (Chzai). 
ll. From the hamlet Damél (Chz24i) to Kamach (Chzai). 


The boats worked on these ferries will hold from 20 to 30 passengers, 
but do not accommodate animals, which have to be swam over alongside. 
They are strongly built, and are worked by oars placed fore and aft, and 
are also assisted by ropes from the shore, where necessary. ; 

The natives of the country also cross the river at nearly every point on 
inflated skins (Pashtn Shinas). In Abbott’s report of the expedition 
of 1852, the rapidity with which the enemy, who had collected Trans- 
Indus, swam across the river on skins, when our troops commenced their 
retirement, is noticed. 

Counting from south to north, the tribes of the mountain consist of on the 
west face, 1, Hasanzai; 2, Akazai; 3, Chagharzai; north of Agror on 
east face—4, Syads of Paridri; 6, Swatis of Deshi. Of the above, the first 
three belong to the Yusafzai clan, the Hasanz&is and Akazais to the Isazi 
branch, and the Chagharzais to the Malizai branch. 

The Syads of Pariéri are simply the original owners of the lands 
of that name, which lie in two deep narrow glens immediately north 
of Mana ka Dana. The villages are chiefly held by the Basikhél Chagharzéis, 
who have got most of the land into their hands either by mortgage 
or purchase. The Déshis, who are by descent Swatis, of the branch 
Momiali, hold the glens of the mountain and the sub-adjacent lands 
lying along the Nandihar stream, and north of Pariari and Trind, as far 
as Takot; none of these tribes havea reputation for warlike qualities. 
The ChagharzSis are the most numerous, and the Akazais the weakest, 
in numbers, though they have the best name as fighting men, and are the 
most troublesome race of all to our Government. The Déshis are very 
united among themselves as far as outsiders are concerned, and are respected 
by their neighbours accordingly. 

None of the tribes, with the exception of the Akaz&is and the Khan 
Khél Sections of the Hasanzais, have given us any trouble since 1868. 
The Chagharzais are an unwarlike race given to trade and agriculture. 
The Juns Khél section is said to be the most pugnacious among them, 
but since their raid on Oghi, in Agror, in 1868, made at the instiga- 


tion of Ata Mahamad Khan, nothing has been heard of the prowess of 
this tribe. 
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The crops grown on the Black Mountain and ite environs consist of Radi— 
wheat, barley, mustard, and a little tobacco; é£hari/—maize, rice, ‘ moth,’ 
‘kangni.’ The climate on the top of the range is very fine in spring, 
summer, and autumn, but the winter is very severe, and snow falls in suffi- 
cient quantity to stop communication over the crest. From the near 
proximity of the mountain to the eultry valley of the Indus, the heat 
in summer, even at the highest elevation, is probably greater than 
on the more remote ranges, and along the bank of the river iteelf 
the climate ia nearly as warm as that of the plains. Heavy rain generally 
falls in the spring and early autumn, and storms are of frequent occur- 
rence. 


The first time the Black Mountain came prominently to the notice of 
the British Government was during the campaign against the Hasanzais in 
1852, to punish them for the murder of Messrs. Carne and Tapp. This 
campaign was, however, 60 entirely directed against the above tribe that 
I have thought it better to describe it under that title. 

The circumstances which led to the campaign on the Black Mountain 
in 1868 will be found fully described in the article on Agror, and I merely 
propose here to describe the actual incidents of that campaign, again 
referring the reader to Agror for a consideration of the after-history of 
that valley and its ruler. 

On the 28th July,'a telegram from the Secretary, Panjab Government, 
to the Secretary to Government of India, Military Department, announced 
an attack on the police post at Oghi, a village in Agror; and that a 
mountain field battery, with the 5th Gorkha Regiment, under command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Rothney, had been ordered from Abbottab&d to protect 
British territory, ahd at the same time reinforcements of the British working 
parties and of a regiment of Native Infantry were applied for from Rawal 
Pindi to support the troops in Haz&ra. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Rothney with his force, in all 372 men, reached 
Agror from Abbottabad on the 3lst July, and enabled the civil authorities 
at once to seize Ata Mahamad Kh&n, Chief of Agror, the general 
instigator of the aggression, and forward him under military escort to 
Abbottabad. 

By the 3rd August, great excitement existed along the border, and parties 
of the clans collecting on the neighbouring hills, marched down and took 
possession of the village of Dilbort; our troops in Haz&ra being very weak, 
farther reinforcements were called for, and the Dogra Regiments, belonging 
to our ally the Maharajah of Kashmir, were summoned from the Kashmir 
cantonment of Mozafarabad, distaut 4 marches, while the head of the 
Tanaolis, the Chief of Amb, at once gathered a portion of his clan to aid us 
against his hereditary enemies, the Hasanzais and other independent tribes 
on the border. Daily skirmishes took place for the next week, and Colonel 
Rothney’s communications with Abbottabéd through the Sisal pass were 
seriously endangered. 

Frequent telegrams from the Panjab Government announced the very 
serious nature of the outbreak in Agror, and the character of the dis- 
turbance assumed greater proportions, as it developed combinations 
ones the independent tribes beyond the border and our own Pathan 
subjects. 
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A feeling of uneasiness at the same time was perceptible among the tribes 
Trans-Indus, and news-writers from Kabal, Péshawar and Swat agreed in 
prophesying coming disturbances instigated from Swat along our Péshawar 
frontier, where for many months the tribes of Sw&t and Baner had been 
blockaded, owing to the Salarzai portion of the Banerwals having in 
February 1867 had the audacity to attack and burn the village of Spirsai 
in Yisafzai, within British territory. 

The Government of India having in the meantime called on the Com. 
mander-in-Chief to support Hazara, His Excellency had to consider our 
relations Trans-Indus; the troops at our disposal in the Panjab ; and the 
measures necessary to meet the emergency. As a primary step, it was 
expedient for His Excellency to assume entire command, and relieve the 
local Government from any control of the troops of the Panjab Frontier 
Force within the sphere of operations. Already hada regiment, the drd 
Sikhs, moved from Péshawar without reference to His Excellency, while the 
Guides from Hoti Mardan, then one of the most important of our strategi- 
cal points, had also been ordered to Hazara. This was countermanded by 
the Commander-in-Chief. 

It appeared to the Commander-in-Chief, in reviewing the state of our 
frontier Cis and Trans-Indus, that it would be extremely impolitic to move 
a soldier from his post on the frontier, and that the only safe policy was 
to strengthen Hazara from the rear,—a measure entirely supported by the 
Government of India. 

At His Excellency’s suggestion, the following troops were successively 
placed in movement from Rawal Pindi on Hazara :— 


2nd Gorkhas. Head Quarters 19th Foot. 
19th Foot, working parties. D Batty., F Brig. R. H. Artillery. 
77th Foot, working parties. 1st Battalion, 6th Foot. 
16th Bengal Cavalry. 24th Native Infantry. 


On the 9th August the 23rd Panjab Pioneers, just arrived at Lahore 
from Abyssinia, were ordered on to Rawal Pindi, with the 20th Panjab 
Infantry from Lahore. On the 10th, 500 men of the 38th Foot from 
Sialkst, and on the 12th the lst and 4th Gorkha Regiments from 
Dharmsala and Bukloh, the 19th, 30th, and 3lst Regiments Panjab In- 
fantry, respectively stationed at Aligarh, Cawnpore, and Ambala, were also 
at once placed in movement. On the 14th two companies of Sappers were 
directed on Hazara from their head quarters at Chakrata. 

The 20th Hussars also marched from Campbellpore to hold Rawal Pind), 
and a battery of Garrison Artillery were ordered up in horse carriages from 
Lahore to Rawal Pindi, with the view of forming a mortar battery. 

Nothing could surpass the alacrity with which the troops of all arms 
pushed on to the front, the greatest difficulty being want of carriage. By 
the 11th August 130 of the 16th Bengal Cavalry, and 100 of the 2nd 
Gorkhas, with a detachment of the 2nd Panjab Infantry, reached and secured 
the Sasal pass, and on the 12th Colonel Rothney moved out and success- 
fully attacked the enemy with a loss of some seven or eight wounded, 
including two officers, On this occasion the Irregular Horse of the Chief 
of Amb were actively engaged, and lost six men. The effect of this 
engagement and the arrival of British troops at Abbottabad, and further 
reinforcements of Native troops at Oghi, and of the Kashmir Regi- 
ments in the Pakli Valley, enabled General Wilde on the 18th August 
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to report that the safety of the Hazara province was secured, and that 
he awaited but the arrival of further reinforcements to carry out any 
ulterior operations with regard to the punishment of the tribes beyond our 
frontier. 

As the troops were arriving, it became necessary to regularly organize 
the field force, which was placed under the command of Brigadier General 
A. Wilde, C. B., C. S. I., with the temporary rank of Major General. 

The troops were, on arrival, to be divided into two brigades under the 
command of Colonel R. O. Bright, 1st Battalion, 19th Foot, and Colonel 
J. A. Vaughan, C. B., Bengal Staff Corps, with the temporary rank of 
Brigadiers General. 

On the 22nd August the first reinforcements arrived at Abbottabad, viz., 
the 20th Panjab Infantry, having marched from Lahore 232 miles, and 
having crossed the rivers of the Panjab at the hottest seaeon of the 
year in ten days. A line of electric telegraph was in the meantime 
ordered to be laid down to connect Abbottabad and Oghi with the general 
system of India. 

But the movement of these troops towards the frontier, and their gra- 
dual concentration in Hazara, had, even before any offensive movements 
had taken place, commenced to most happily affect our political relations 
Trans-Indus. The Akhtn of SwAt, conscious of past deeds deserving of 
retribution, evidently conceived objects on our part beyond the punishment 
of the immediate offenders on the Black Mountain. As the direction of 
our objective appeared rather to threaten the valley of Swat, the Akhan 
immediately took action against the Wahabi Hinddstanis, so long 
located on the slopes of the Mahaban, and headed by a chief gene- 
tally stated to be Firoz Shah, son of the last King of Delhi. It will 
be remembered that the expulsion of this colony, then located at 
Sitana on the Indus, was the cause of the expedition of 1858 under 
Major General Sir Sydney Cotton, and also, on its removal to Malka on 
the opposite slopes of the mountain, of the Ambéla Campaign in 1863; 
consequently it was but natural for the Akhan to look upon this hornets’- 
nest as the possible object of further punishment. On the 26th of August 
a large force of Sw&tis are reported to have attacked and defeated the 
Wahbabi Hindtstanis, whose leader forsook them and fled, it is said, towards 
K&bal, and further drove these malcontents from place to place until they 
sought for refuge in the country of the Chagharzsis, Trans-Indus, east 
of the Buner valley. At the same time, at the dictum of the same high 
sacerdotal authority, the Salarzii Banerwals, already referred to as under 
blockade for the burning of Spirsai, came in and sought terms of for- 
giveness from the British civil authorities in Yisafzai. 

The territories of our ally, the Chief of Amb, had been frequently 
threatened by the Trans-Indus clansmen of the inimical divisions of the 
Hasanzai tribe, and on the 17th September the Mada Khél tribe at- 
tacked the chief in force, but were repulsed; it became therefore neces- 
sary to afford immediate support to this chief on the left flank of our front 
of operations. The 9th Bengal Cavalry had been put in movement on the 
2nd September from Lahore, and with the 38th Foot from Rawal Pindi 
and 31st Panjab Infantry were directed on Darband, the whole under the 
command of Colonel Willis, 88th Foot, to support the Chief of Amb. : 

he two companies of Sappers and Miners, after a march of over 550 
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miles, arrived at Abbottabad on the 24th September, and completed the 
force, which at the end of September was disposed as follows :— 














Disposition, Troops. Officers. Men. Horses. Gunes. 
( Staff, &c. re ea ae 18 ess mise a 
D-F Royal Horse Artillery oa 7 127 172 6 
B-19th Royal Artillery ... ed 8 75 70 4 
2-24th —,, a see 5 74 .. 6 54-inch, 
| Hazara M. T, Battery ... 4 161 102 4 *inules. 
Péshawar ,, ee 4 161 778 4 
| lst Battalion, 6th Foot... 31 594 ae. fas 
lat i 19th ,, 29 710 
Agror. Ist Gorkha Regiment 8 650 
2nd_ SCs, se 8 650 Behe hoes 
Officers . 166, 4th =, - 8 649 sie ads 
Men “7,952 4 8th, 7 482 nae 
Horses .,. 811 | 3rd Sikb Infautry 7 638 
Guns .. 24] 2nd Penjab Infantry 6 634 
20th ” ” 8 7065 
24th ,, 7 tet iis 7 634 
Nos. 2 and 7 companies, Sappers 
and Miners : ; me \ z 150 
Detachment, Telegraph Sappers ... 1 44 ies Lose 
16th Bengal Cavalry... ee 2 186 186 0 
Guide Cavalry see a 1 130 130. 
{Levies and Police “ ma Nes 518 74 
Mansera. 
Men «+ 44) 16th Bengal Cavalry ... vr vee 12 12 
Horses 1 124 Police Contingent see vat se 32 we 
Abbottabdd. 
Officers... 5 ie Bengal Cavalry... si 7 yi 7 
Men v. 694 _ ” ne a 
Horses 147 77th Foot... i> Pas 4 165 vas 
— Police Contingent wis Ses ms 378 
Pakli and Kanar 
Valleys. 
Men ... 1,200) Troops of the Mahnraja of 
Guns oe of Kashmir Oe ? oak oe 12m) 8 
Hulding outposts & 
communications. 
Homes 2 gg} Levies and Polico ae 2,100 66 
Darband. 
Officers ... 80¢ 38th Foot... 19 490 a ade 
Men tn 1853 § oe Bengal Cavalry 5 228 228... 
Horses . 22803let ,, Infantry 6 635 sad, “en 
In reserve at, and 
moving on, Rawal 
Pindi. 
{ Depots of 1-6th Foot 1 172 
» oo 1-19th ,, see 1 27 “is 
20th Wussars ... a ss 15 251 264 
Officers ... 34 | 16th Bengal Cavalry on 29 a 
Men ... 2,1844 19th Panjab Infantry ... 7 580 
Horses... 264) 24th, 5 ies ed 88 
80th, . 5 621 
23rd Pioneera iss sats 5 389 
(2nd Gorkhas... Wa ea ot 27 


cae EO 


TOTAL .. 235 14,527 1,528 26 
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Summary of Hazdra Field Force, exclusive of Reserve. 


Detail. Officers. Men. Horees. Guns. 
Staff, &c. i te fe 18 7 ae ae 
Royal Artillery ... a sas 15 276 242 16 
Native Mountain Train Artillery... 8 302 179 8 
British Infontry ... tes ee 83 1,959 233 i 
Bengal Sappers and Miners ; 3 194 we 
9 707 703 


Native Cavalry ... oP 
Native Infantry ... ee 8 65 5,677 as 
Troops of Maharaja of Kashmir... .. —-:1,200 “ve 2 
Levies and Police as o ; 2,028 140 vol 








_—_—— 


TotaL . = =«=8O1 = =—12,343 1,264 26 





On the Ist October the Wahabi HindQstanis being reported to have cross- 
ed to the Hazara side of the Indus to a village called Jodbai, His Ex- 
cellency the Commander-in-Chief at once impressed on the Major General 
the necessity of preventing a settlement of Wababi Hindtstanis Cis-Indus, 
and of so settling with the enemy that there should be no chance of the 
columns being followed when dealing with the tribes, His Excellency 
being unwilling to see what had happened on previous frontier expeditions, 
viz., our army on retirement being exposed to pursuit and annoyance. 

On the same date Major General Wilde reported that the presence of the 
brigade of troops at Amb, in support of the chief of the Tanawéalis, had 
produced the effect of causing the Amazai and Mada Khél tribes to ex- 
press a desire to make peace with that chief. 

Preparatory to the advance of the troops into the mountains, Major 
General Wilde drew up certain field force orders regarding equipment and 
carriage, which I append to the end of this article. 

The following proclamations were then addressed by the Commissioner, 
Major Pollock, to the Trans-Indus tribes generally :— 

“ Whereas the tribes bordering on British territory, and accustomed to 
“ move freely to and fro between it and their own country, are well acquainted 
“ with our custome and ways, that Government oppresses no one, unless 
“he is guilty of committing an outrage either of his own folly or incited by 
“some designing person; but those who live further off from the British 
“order, and hold less communication with us, hear nothing but what is 
“told them by designing persons. Therefore this notice is issued for the 
a information of those who are in ignorance or have been misinformed. That 
“certain independent tribes residing on this (Hazara) bank of the Indus, 
“incited by Ata Mahamad Khan and Aladad Khan, Jagirdars of Agror. 
“These tribes had in no respect been interfered with or oppressed, but after 
“attacking the Thana, they further offended by entering our territory with 
“arms and flags, and burning sundry villages, rendering imperative their pun- 
. ishment. Those who were not concerned in the above acts, and continue to 
hold aloof, should rest quite assured and free from apprehension ; Govern- 
sc ment has no concern with them, nor will it cross the Indus to coerce them ; 

Government calls to account and punishes only those who offend it.” 

e Another similar proclamation was also addressed to the Cis-Indus tribes, 
1z.— 
“To the Chagharzais, Akazais, Deshis and Tahkotis residing on this 
(Hazara) bank of Indus. 
“ Be it known to you: 
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“ Prior to this, on sundry occasions, you have interfered with Agror affairs, 
‘aud now you have gratuitously attacked the Oghi Thana. Government, 
“ which is a long suffering one, can bear you no further, and calls you to 
‘‘ account for the above acts. 

“« Tt will be better for you to put in an appearance and answer to the above 
‘‘ charge, or to do so when the Government forces enter your territory. If 
‘you oppose the Government troops, whatever loss follows is on your own 
“head. Government has no desire to take your lives and destroy your pro- 
“ perty ; in such affairs many innocent persons suffer in life and property. 
“You are hereby required to wait on us here, or when the force advances, to 
“receive the orders of Government.” 

By the 3rd October the political aspect of affairs in Hazdra had materi- 
ally altered; the ‘Jirgah’ or Council of the Hasnzai tribe had come in 
and submitted to the terms of the British Commissioner, among which 
was the stipulation that the force was to pass through their territories 
without molestation. 

The other tribes also showed signs of following their example. On that 
day the troops advanced from British territory, and, with but little opposi- 
tion, occupied the Jal Gali pass. During the night of the 3rd the enemy 
attacked the pickets of the bivouacked force, and maintained a desultory fire 
throughout the night, causing a loss of two sepoys killed and seven wounded. 

On the morning of the 4th the 1st Brigade, covered by fire of the 
Artillery, pushed up the slopes of the Black Mountain, and, although 
opposed, carried everything before it, securing the position of Chita Bate 
on its crest, and, supported by the 2nd Brigade, echelloned in bivouac at 
Mana-ki-Dana, a distance of 4 miles. This measure was effected with 
the further loss of six sepoys wounded. 

Simultaneously with this advance, the Haz&ra Jevies moved uf the 
Barchar spur, with orders not to attempt to reach the crest till they saw 
Chita Batr in our possession, Shahzada Ibrahim Sadozai was in command 
of them, and carried out his instructions very creditably. Near the 
main ridge a faint resistance was offered by a few of the enemy, which caused 
them a Joss of five wounded, two of whom died. By nightfall they 
joined the camp of the Ist Brigade, and had assigned to them the 
defence of a position. 

On the same date the Officer Commanding in Yasafzai having reported 
that the Sarkhawi pass was occupied by the Salarzai Banérwils, that the 
passes into Binér and Swat had been broken up, and an attack had 
occurred a few nights before on one of our border police patrols, His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief submitted to Government the advis- 
ability of moving a brigade, already held ready for service, into Ydsafzal, 
as a demonstration to prevent the tribes Trans-Indus from adding any 
additional strength to the enemy opposed to General Wilde. ‘To this the 
Right Hon’ble the Viceroy, after telegraphic communication with the Lieu- 
tenant Governor of the Panjab, was pleased to point out that although 
the Akhiin of Swat was known to be inimical to the British Government, 
no overt acts of hostility had been committed during the recent hostilities 
in Hazara. The collection of a force in Yasafzai might therefore lead to 
the belief that the British Government was about to attack the hill 
tribes beyond the border, and would certainly tend to excite aud alarm 
those whose opposition it was then most desirable to avoid, and therefore 
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that, although the troops were still to be held in readineas, it was not 
expedient to assemble the brigade in Yasafzai. 

On the 5th Major General Wilde’s force again advanced, and at 8 p. m. 
secured possession of the Machai peak, with a loss of one man killed 
and one officer (Lieutenant Unwin, 5th Gorkhas,) and seven men wound- 
ed. This position was on the summit of the Black Mountain, 10,000 feet 
above the sea, with a command of observation over the whole country. 

The troops were next day employed in making a road for the elephant 
battery to come up the rugged and difficult slopes of the Black Mountain, 
which was successfully carried out ; one sepoy being killed and two wounded 
during the day by the enemy’s matchlockmen. 

On the 6th the Déshi ‘ Jirga’ came into the British camp with acopy of 
Major Pollock’s proclamation in their hand and submitted to the terms 
already given to their Tikri and Nandihar brethren, and by their state- 
ment rather confirmed the truth of the excuses they had made when 
formerly valled upon to come in, namely, that their country being so close 
to that of the Pathans, they dared not act in opposition to their wishes, 
till we had shown ourselves in a commanding position in the Pathdn country. 

On the 7th there were no signs of an enemy, but, under cover of the 
force, some villages of the Paridri Syads, who were among the instigators 
to the original attack on Ochi, were burnt by the levies. 

_ The ‘Jirgahs’ of the Cagharzai, Akazai, and Deshi tribes also came 
in on this day to treat with the Commissioner. 

On the 8th October Major General Wilde reported that the further contem- 
plated burning of villages, the property of Pariari Syads, had not been 
carried out at the request of the Commissioner, as overtures of peace from 
the Syads had been made to that officer. 

_ On the 9th a few hostile flags borne by the Swatis of Takot were still in 
sight, though there was no appearance of the enemy in any force ; the fugitive 
relations ef the Khan of Agror surrendered themselves, and the Wahabi 
Hindistanis were reported to be re-crossing the Indus, as they feared the 
fidelity of the ‘Jirgas’ of the tribes then in camp. The wounded and sick 
men of the British force were sent back to the base at Ogh1 on this day. 

On the 10th October the Major General Commanding reported that 
no military operations had taken place against the tribes since peace over- 
tures had been made; at the same time he mentioned that at night the 
pickets of the force had suffered casualties from the treachery of the enemy, 
and that a sepoy had been killed. In forwarding this report to the Gov- 
ernment of India, the Commander-in-Chief expressed his opinion that 
negotiations should not be allowed so long as our pickets were annoy- 
ed, and that, for the reputation of our arms, it was desirable to imprese this 
on the political authorities. 

The Right Hon’ble the Governor General was pleased to support His 
Excellency’s views, and telegraphed accordingly to the Panjib Government. 

On the 8th and 9th the Syads, Chagharzai and Ak&zai headmen, had 
waited on the Commissioner, leaving no tribes unrepresented, but the T4- 
két section of the Sw&tis, and the Alahiwéls, who as a tribe had held 
aloof from the attack on Agror. 

On the 10th, assembling the ‘ Jirgas,’ Major Pollock accepted their sub- 
misston, and explained to the Akazais, who, as in the expedition in 1852, 
had borne a leading part against us, that their village ot Shahtat, situated on 
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an eastern spur of the range, and within the British border, would in future 
be held by them as British subjects, and assessed; hitherto, they had been 
allowed, as in the time of the Sikhs, to hold this rent-free, and as an inde- 
pendent village, in return for which they had uniformly afforded an asylum 
to bad characters of the Haz&ra district. The ‘ Jirga’ was therefore required 
with the others to accompany the force in token of submission, and as hostages 
for their good behaviour during the march through their country to the 
Agror valley, v the independent Swata tracts of Tikri and Nandibar. 

Major Pollock then explained at length the reasons for treating the 
tribes with such leniency. ‘To persons,” he said, “ unacquainted with the 
“politics of the border, and the result of former expeditions, it might 
“well appear but reasonable that more stringent terms should be imposed ; 
“and although I am perfectly satisfied that in acting as I did I best 
“served the interests of Government, which had entrusted to me a heavy 
“and responsible task; and, although I am aware that my proceedings 
“ met with the full approbation of His Honor the Lieutenant Governor, who 
“has from the commencement of our Hazara disturbance so generously 
‘Cand cordially afforded us his support, there are reasons why I should, 
“even at the risk of being tedious, explain proceedings which, to those 
‘‘ unacquainted with the cireumstances, might seem to have been character- 
‘ized by undue leniency. 

‘In dealing with the Pathan tribes of the border, on an occasion like 
“the present, our object should be rather to effect what is called in Oriental 
“ phraseology ‘lifting up their pardas’ than to kill numbers of them, as 
“this course, even when rightly directed, falls with the greatest severity on 
“the least guilty members of an offending community, and our best 
“ officers, civil and military, have always held similar language. 

“As regards this particular expedition, I am satisfied that the aims 
‘‘and objects of Government were fully attained, when our troops, at 4 
“ slight sacrifice of human life, established themselves on the most command- 
“ing position in the enemy’s country, and the enemy had submitted to us. 

“ Assuming the question to be put,—Could we by pursuing a different 
“course to that adopted have secured better results? I unhesitatingly 
“reply in the negative ; the tribes are proud, but poor, and scattered over 
‘a rugged and unproductive country; to have demanded from the heads 
“of such a people, when tendering their submission, fines or compensa- 
“tion, or to surrender, to undergo punishment, any of their leaders, would 
“ave been to dismiss them to their homes dispirited, but desperate men ; 
“and, bad we used our troops in acting against them along the difficult 
“‘ western spurs running down to the Indus, they would have given us no 
“chance of meeting them on equal terms, and the affair would have 
“ degenerated into a Guerilla warfare, in a country where our troops would, 
‘jn a measure, have lost their superiority by reason of their ignorance of 
‘locality, and inability to act in close order. In such operations we should 
“have lost many valuable lives; at best we should have secured no better 
“ results than we have actually secured; and at worst it is not too much 
“to say that we might have been in a vastly inferior position, while in 
“any case the expenses of the expedition must have enormously increased. 

On the 11th October Major General Wilde reported the conclusion of 
peace with all the Pathan tribes on the Black Mountain; that coercive 
measures against the Hindastanis were impracticable in a military point 
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of view, and impolitic on other considerations; and that the force would, 
during that and the next day, retire to Mana-ki-Dana, preparatory to 
entering the valleys of the independent Swa&tis, all of whom, excepting 
the Takétis, had accepted terms through their representatives, who were 
in our camp, and that these envoys from the tribes accompanied the force. 

On the 12th the Haz&ra Field Force left the Machai and Chitar Batr 
peaks and fell back on Mana-ki-Dana, accompanied by the ‘ Jirgas’ of 
the Pathan tribes of the Black Mountain, not a shot being fired so long 
as the troops were traversing the lands of those tribes. On the rear guard 
approaching Mana-ki Dana, however, it was attacked by followers of the Pa- 
riari Syads, without loss on our part, but with some to the assailants. This 
breach of faith being traced to the Syads, and no redress having being given, 
during the 18th the chief Syad village of Garh was burnt by the troops. 

During the night the bivouac of the troops was unmolested. On the 
138th the sick were sent to Oghi, and arrangemeuts made for further 
movements. Four regiments of Native Infantry, under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Brownlow, 20th Native Infantry, occupied the Jalgali pass, and the men 
were employed in making the road into the Tikr1 valley. 

Hitherto Major General Wilde had reported the health of the troops as 
excellent, but now exposure and fatigue began to tell, and sickness was 
slightly on the increase. 

On the 14th October an announcement was received that the Salarzai 
Banerwals had agreed to the modified terms of the British Government. 
On the same date, in concurrence with the Commissioner, a strong column 
under Brigadier General Vaughan, C. B., was despatched at daybreak 
from Major General Wilde’s force to burn the villages of the Pariari 
Syads, who had broken their agreement and allowed their followers to 
attack the rear-guard on the 12th. Only slight resistance was offered, and 
the operation having been successfully carried out, the column the same even- 
ing retired unmolested to the village of Chirmang in the Tikri valley. The 
remainder of the force under Major General Wilde proceeded the same day 
into the Tikri valley, the line of communication with the base at Oghi 
being now through the Jalgali pass. 

On the 15th October the force was halted on the banks of the Tikri 
stream, while working parties were employed in making the road over the 
Shahbora spur to the Nandibar valley. 

During the 16th working parties were employed in improving the road 
through the Jalgali pass in rear, and also over the mountain in advance, 
while survey parties under escorts ascended the neighbouring hills to map 
the country. A regiment of Native Infantry, with a squadron of 16th 
Bengal Cavalry, was located at Chirmang, in the Tikri valley, to keep open 
communivations on the advance of the force. 

On the 17th the force under Major General Wilde advanced over the 
Shabora spur of the Chapul mountain, which was difficult and bad, making 
the rond all the way into the Nandihér valley, the surveying parties being 
engaged as yesterday. . ie 

On the 18th the Amé&zai and Mada Khél ‘ Jirgas’ came into British 
territory to sue for peace, and on the same date Major General Wilde 
reported that the Dabrai pass into Alahi had been reconnoitred by 
Major C. C. Johnson, Assistant Quarter Master General, and reported easy, 
except in one place, which had been made passable. The troops were also 
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employed in constructing a road towards the valley of Konsh in British 
territory. Owing to rain having fallen, the troops suffered somewhat from 
the exposure. The spirit shown by all, however, on this date was ex- 
cellent and most gratifying. 

The people of the valleys were beginning to be reassured, supplies in 
small quantities came in, and no collision with the tribes took place. 

A heavy storm again broke over the force on the night of the 18th, 
and on the 19th the Dabrai pass was occupied by our troops. The Chief 
of Takst, with his adherents, fled across the Indus, The chief priest 
of thecame in, and Alahi Takéti villages of Pomang and Dabrai submitted. 
The Major General Commanding and Major Pollock, Commissioner having 
now arrived at the conclusion that it was neither expedient, necessary, nor 
desirable to extend military operations further, the force marched towards 
the Koshn valley, and arrived again in British territory on the 20th October. 

In conclusion, it may be useful to append here General Wilde’s orders for 
the organization of his column :— : 

“« Abbottabad, 1644 September 1868.—The success of all military operations 
‘‘on mountainous countries depends, in a marked degree, on the organization 
“of the columns employed. The advance of British troops, unencumbered 
“with tents or baggage, cannot be long checked by the hill tribes. 

“ The Major General Commanding, relying on a continuance of the cheer- 
‘ful co-operation he has already experienced from all ranks, publishes, for 
« general information and guidance, the following details of organization of 
“two lightly-equipped columns to be formed at Oghi in the Agror valley, 
“which will become the temporary base of offensive operations :— 

“(1.) Ammunition—440 rounds Snider in box—40 in pouch; 200 
“ rounds ee in box—-40 in pouch ; 200 rounds Native troops in box—40 
“in pouch. 

‘Snider ammunition to be kept in its own boxes of 500 rounds each ; the 
“boxes to be fitted with a second handle or sling. Four boxes to form one 
“mule load. Enfield rifle ammunition in mule boxes, 800 rounds with caps 
“ per box ; two-grooved rifle ammunition in mule boxes, 800 rounds with caps 
“per box. Smooth-bore musket in mule boxes, 900 rounds with caps per box. 

“(2.)  Cartouches for 8. A. Ammunition,— First battalion, 19th Regiment, 
“120; 1st Goorkhas 114, 2nd Goorkhas 114, 4th Goorkhas 114, 20th 
“ Native Infantry 120, 24th Native Infantry 120. : 

“The regiments of the Panjab Frontier Force will take their usual equip- 
‘ment. 

“(3.) Guns, Rockets, Mortars, §:c.—Field guns and ammunition will be 
‘carried on elephants. 

“ Mortars and ammunition will be carried on mules. Mountain guns and 
“ammunition will be carried on mules. Rockets will be carried on mules 
“and be attached to the mortar batteries. 

 (4.) Great-coate, Boots and Socks.—British and Native troops will take 
“ their great-coats or chogahs ; each mule will carry thirty great-coats, packed 
“in bedding saleetahs when available, with extra boots or cobbler’s requisites 
‘for British troops. For Native regiments one mule will be allowed for 
‘‘ spare shoes and sandals. 

“The necessary ropes will be supplied by the Commissariat Department. 

*(5.) Pukals.—Four per company for European regiments and one for 
“ the hospital, and same proportion for Artillery, 
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“Two per company for Native regiments. 

‘“ Hand bheestees according to regulations. 

“It is to be understood that the establishment of pukals allowed to each 
“ regiment and battery includes the requisition of the medical officers for the 
“hospitals in the field. 

© (6.) Cooking Utensife.—One mule per company or less, and two per bat- 
“tery, European troops; six mules per Goorkha regiment; four mules for 
“other Native regiments. Kajawahs or rope nets will be supplied by the 
“ Commsisariat Department for European troops. 

““(7.) Tools and Forge.—One mule for bill-hooks, axes, &c., per regiment 
“and division of Artillery, for cutting firewood, clearing Sinn &c. ; 4 per 
“half battery D-F, Royal Horse Artillery, for forge; 4 per Mountain Bat- 
‘ tery, for forge. 

“(8.) Private Baggage.—One mule for General Officer. 

“1 mule per two Staff Officers for baggage and office. 

“] mule per three Regimental Officers. 

“) mule per Staff, Artillery, and Native regimental messes. 
“2 mules per European regimental messes. 

“(9.) Commissariat Supplies and Rum.—The supplies for Officers of 
“ European troops will be carried and issued by the Commissariat Depart- 
“ ment, those for Staff and Officers of Native troops will be issued beforehand 
‘‘and carried with the mess, carriage being provided by the Commissariat 
“Department. Supplies for European and Native troops will be carried and 
“issued by the Commissariat Department. 

“(10.) Cooks.—Two per company and four per battery of European troops ; 
“two Langries per company and battery of Native troops requiring them. 

“(11.) Classies.—Two per company, European and Native regiments; Ist 
“ Battalion, 6th Foot four per compauy, to carry ammunition to the front. 

“(12.) Muleteers.—Minimum one muleteer per three mules ; mules em- 
“ ployed with the Artillery one per mule. 

“ (13.) Private Servants and Pontes.—One per Officer, one per mess, one 
“syce per each Officer’s pony, one pony per Officer ; no forage to be issued by 
“the Commissariat for it. 

“ Scale of provisions to be taken by the Commissariat Department for Offi- 
“cers and European soldiers :— 

“ Biscuits for four days. Flour for three days. Tea for seven days. Pota- 
“toes 8 oz. and a proportion of dall. 

“ Native Troops.—14 seer per man for seven days. 

“ Camp Followers.—1] ditto ditto. 

“ Rum.—Two drams per diem for Officers and European soldiers; 18 gal- 
“ lons to a mule; one mule load to each Native regiment and battery. 

“ Muleteers will arrange for the mule’s food. ; 

“ Bandsmen without their instruments, and fifers and drummers with 

theirs, will accompany European regiments. Bands and drummers and 
“fifers complete will accompany Native regiments. 

“No tents to be carried for either troops or hospitals. 

“No firewood to be carried. 

“ Each European soldier to carry in his haversack either a full or half ration. 

“Each Native soldier to carry in his haversuck one day’s food. ; 

“ Leather frontlets to be provided for six elephants to be employed with 
“ working parties. 
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For a record of events in the Agror valley which followed this expedition, 
wide that article. (Unwin, Johnstone, Ribbentrop, Wilde, Pollock, Lumsden, 
Macgregor.) 

BOGARMANG— 
A mountain valley in the Haz8ra district, forming the main source of 
‘tthe Siran river, and surrounded by hills varying from 8,000 to 13,000 feet 
‘in height. The inhabitants, numbering 10,022 souls, are chiefly Gajars and 
some few Sw&tis, and live in 20 villages. It has 77,418 acres of land, of 
‘which only 7,568 are cultivated. The sides of the surrounding hills are 
‘well wooded with pine trees, and the inhabitants possess large herds of cattle, 
-on which they chiefly depend for their living; they own 14,597 heade. 
In sammey the climate is cool and pleasant, but in winter it is very 
severe, notwithstanding which the villages of Panjhul, Jacha, and Tabu 
are situated above the snow line at this season. (Wace.) 

BOGHLANI SHAHR— 
A large Baloch village in the Sanghar division, Dera Ghazi Khan district, 
pie about 4 miles south of Mangrota, adjoining and east of the frontier 
‘Toad. 

It contains a shrine of local reputation, known as Karm Shah’s Roza, a 
small building with a white dome visible for many miles south and east, 
where the view is not intercepted by trees. There is also a small tower in 
the village. 

The village is not walled; it contains 841 houses, built entirely of mud and 
sun-dried bricks, and has.a pepulation of 1,585 souls, of which 841 are adult 
males, A branch of the Sanghar runs close on the south-west, irrigating the 
Boghlani lands. Water is found at 50 feet, and there are two wells, one 
of good, the other of brackish water. The produce of the villages consists 
of 4,472 maunds of grain ; the crops, which are all dependent on rain, being 
bajra, jowar, eotton, &c. The headman is Imam Bakhsh. 

East of the village,.and within a short distance, is an old post, now disman- 
tled, which formerly contained a small garrison furnished by troops from Dera 
Ghazi Khan, The post consisted in 1857 of 100 men, including police. 

This village was much exposed to raids at the commencement of our rule. 
(Davidson, Macgregor.) 

BOHR— 
A plain in the Bugti hills, which will be found described under the head 
of Sham. (Paget.) 

BOI— 
A tract in the Hazara district, situated on the right bank of the Kanhir 
Tiver, and between it and the Thandiani range, which forme its western 
boundary. It is perhaps the poorest and most secluded part of Hazara. 
There is a great deal of forest land, and the people are much troubled by wild 
beasts, euch as bears, leopards, and monkeys. The inhabitants are Dhinds, 
Karals, Sardras, Gajars, and Awans. They are poor and simple. They number 
13,805 souls in 2,600 families, giving a population of about 149 souls per square 
mile. It has 85 villages in all, the principal of which are Datola, Simla Dhen, 
Rankét, Kakmang, Patan Kalan, Birangali, Phalkot. The area of this 
tract is 69,317 acres, of which 16,592 are cultivated, 819 are culturable, 
and the balance 41,906 are uncultivated. The crops are wheat, barley, 
mustard, maize, rice, and ‘cotton. The inhabitants own 10,954 cattle. 
The climate is cool in summer, but the winter is long and severe. 
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Up to 1847, this tract, which is very little visited by officials, formed part 
of the Bamba Chief’s territory, of which Mozfarabad was the head quarters, 
but Abbott demarcated it as part of Hazara. The Bambas, however, were 
allowed to hold it, paying Rs. 1,600 as revenue. (Wace.) 

BOI-A-KHEL— 
A village in the upper Dawar valley, on the right bank of the Tochi 
stream, about 14 mile east of Malakh. The people are an offshoot of the 
Haidar Khel Tapizais, but, from constant intermarriages with various 
sections of the Malais, they are commonly supposed to be a branch of this 
latter tribe. (Norman.) 
BOKA— 
A village in the Otmanzai division of Yasafzai, Péshawar digtrict, situated 
4 miles north-west of Mani, 7 miles north-east of Swabi, and 3 miles from 
the Jadiin border. The country for 2 miles round is open, and fit for cavalry. 
The village has two wells it, and is an offshoot from Kot. There is a direct 
road from this place to Swabi. (H. B. Lumsden, Macgregor.) 
BOLAK AND TAJO KHEL— 
The name of a sub-division of the Khatak division of the Péshéwar 
district, situated along the left bank of the Kabal river. It comprises 
the following villages :—Lahor, Jalbai, Jalsai Manki, Tana, Jangira, Ala- 
dher, Nandrak, Moghalkai, Maisa, Moshak, Ali Mahamad, Jabr Bazar, 
Beka, Nabi Satha, Harian, Misribanda, Tolandai Zaramena, and Pirsabak. 
(2. B. Lumsden.) 
BORAKA~— 
A village in the Kohat district, situated in a small valley below the Mir 
Khweli peak. It is awretched hovel. The hills near it are grazed in the cold 
weather by the Ali Khél Orakzai. These men are generally well enough be- 
haved as long as no temptation is thrown in their way, but on the night of 
the 4th February 1867 a most impertinent outrage was committed in the 
vicinity of this village on a party of grass-cutters of the 3rd Panjab Cavalry. 
_One man was killed, three were wounded, and eleven ponies carried off. It 
was ascertained that nine Ali Khéls and three Ali Sherzais were the perpe- 
trators of this robbery, and Captain Cavagnari at once seized the whole of the 
inhabitants of a temporary village of theirs near Boraka, and assembled the 
council of the tribe. Though they denied the act, they eventually agreed to 
give up all the animals and pay Rs. 350 blood-money for the murdered 
man; 100 for property; 30 for three men slightly woanded; 200 for 
ransom of animals; 100 fine from Ali Khél prisoners; 100 fine from Ali 
Khél in lieu of destroying a tower and two houses,—total Rs. 830. 

On the same night as the above happened, 900 sheep were carried off 
from the Boraka hill, and Captain Cavagnari found the robbery had been 
committed by a gang of robbers residing among the Bar Mahamad Kheéls. 
Proceeding to work therefore through Syad Mahmad, he induced that tribe 
to agree to compensation as follows: Rs. 500 for money expended in re- 
covering part of the property, Rs. 100 fine for the offence, 40 as compensa- 
tion. (Cavagnari.) 

BORGIN— 
A ravine in the Maz&rt hills which drains from the Jatri ridge to the 
: oar below Kabadrani. (Davidson). 


A village in the country of the Jawaki Afridis, 32 miles south-south-east 
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of Péshawar, and 33 miles north-east of Kohat. It is divided into three 
parte, known respectively as Toto Khél, Spintang, and Bori; the first being 
to the east of the road, the second on the road, and the third further on at the 
mouth of a very difficult pass. These have 30, 20, and 4 houses respec 
tively, besides which the first and third have towers, about 16 or 17 in 
number. Water is procured from a spring in the hill behind the first, and 
from a stream in the pass beyond the third. 

This village, during the first years of our rule, gave an immense deal of 
trouble to the authorities, and on the 8th June 1853 Major James 
reported that the boldness and frequency with which the Bori Afridis 
committed raids in the Péshawar district called for serious notice, 
with a view of checking such a systematic and successful course of 
depredation on the part of this village, which had become an asylum for 
every noted robber. During 1852 they committed the following raids :— 

On the night of the 2lst March 1852 a party from Bori crossed the 
Sarozai plain with the intention of committing a dacoity, when they 
came to a police post on the Atak road in which were a dafadar and four 
barkandazes; two of the latter they killed on the spot, and carried off the 
other three, whom they released after retiring some distance across the plain. 

On the 6th October 1852 a party of about ten horsemen from Bori 
plundered 24 camels in Government employ, while grazing in open day 
with a guard not far distant. 

On the 22nd December 1852 they plundered nine camels from a party 
of merchants encamped at Lala on the Atak road. 

On the 10th January 1853 they came down to Phanda, murdered 
a man named Haji Khanand plundered his property, to the amount of about 
Rs. 1,000. In this case the party was led by one Samindar, formerly 
of Phanda, a bad character who had taken up his residence at Bort. 

On the 6th February 1853 they plundered eight camels from a party 
of merchants encamped at Dagh on the Atak road, carrying off a camel- 
nan. 

On the 2nd March 1853 they carried off 104 head of cattle from 
Yasaf Khél, which were grazing at some distance from the village. 

On the llth March 1853 they carried off 22 bullocks belonging to 
the village of Sarozai, wounding one of the herdsmen. ; 

On the 12th April 1853 they carried off 14 bullocks belonging to 
a party of gram dealers halting at Garhi Sirdar on the Atak road, on 
which occasion one of the plundered party was severely wounded. 

On the 28th May 1853 a party of Hindas was carried off by the 
Bori men from near Jalazai, but one of them effecting his escape took the 
intelligence to Spinkhak, the Maliks of which place went in pursuit, and, 
assisted by a Janakhor Malik, Jinah, forced them to release the Hindas. 

On the 2nd June 1853 some merchants at Nasir Kandi, on the 
Atak road, were attacked by a party of Afridis, who attempted to carry off 
their camels, but the villagers turning out upon the alarm being given, the 
robbers fled, having shot one man dead and wounded another. 

These instances occurred in the Péshawar district, and Captain Coke, 
Deputy Commissioner, Kohat, also complained frequently of the trouble 
given by the Bori men. 

The Deputy Commissioner of Rawal Pindi also frequently urged the 
necessity of making some arrangements with them, as parties who robbed 
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and murdered in his district found refuge at Bor1; among others, Fateh 
Khan of Nara, a noted criminal charged with murder. 

The amount of plunder taken by the Bori men in 1852-53 is 
said to have surpassed that of any former period, and Captain Coke 
reported that there were in every house half a dozen stolen cattle. 

On this being brought to the notice of Colonel Mackeson, Commissioner. 
of Péshawar, he replied— 

‘In most of the raids and outrages reported, if Iam not misinformed, 
“ the number of Afridis has never exceeded a gang of 80, and not averaged 
“ more than 12. These disorders therefore are of a nature to be put down 
“by ordinary police arrangements, and I would beg again to urge the 
“ establishing of the police posts from Matani to Akora, along the Afridi 
“ and Khatak border. 

“T do not mean by this that a severe example should not be made of the 
“ Borl men, but it is a business that may be taken in hand at the season 
‘ most convenient to Government ; while the character of Government is more 
“ immediately concerned in maintaining such a system of police along the 
“ Afridi aud Khatak hills, south of Pésh&war, as shall prevent the trouble- 
“ some inroads of few marauding horsemen. You proposed lately to adopt 
“ some temporary measures until the posts could be built, and I shall be glad 
“ to hear that you have carried them out.” 

In September 1853 Colonel Mackeson was assassinated, and Major 
Edwardes became Commissioner. Owing to hie and Captain James’s 
representations, the headmen of Bori were, in November 1853, invited by the 
Chief Commissioner, Sir John Lawrence, to a conference to settle differences ; 
but the terms being to make restitution of plunder, release of prisoners, 
and surrender of proclaimed British criminals, they refused flatly to come. 

A detachment therefore from the garrison of Péshawar, which was 
engaged at the time in covering the erection of Fort Mackeson, was made 
available for their punishment. 

The force noted in the margin accordingly left camp Bazid Khél about 

aficcegcn: - 4 a.m. on the 20th icbeaa ha command 

Sore eee ane of Brigadier Boileau, and gui y Captain 
20th Netive Tafantry | in H. R. James, Deputy Commisioner of Pésh&war. 
66th Gorkhas .. 467 Theroad was over a good hard plain, and between 

Guides... ». 428 5 and 6 o’clock there was a faint moon, yet it 

1,532 as nearly 7 a.m. before Kandao, a distance of 
‘ about five miles, was reached. 

At the back of Kandao there is a steep pass over the outer range of hills ; 
and it had been decided to avoid this entrance to the Bori valley, so as not to 
alarm or irritate the Afridis of Kandao, who had made peace with us on 
15th November, at the same time as those of Janakhor, Kut, &. Colonel 
Napier, Bengal Engineers, having, however, reconnoitred the ground on 
the preceding day, advised that the heights should be occupied from this 
point, so as to turn the flank of all opposition at the pass of Sher Galt. 

Fortunately the precaution had been taken of having the ‘ maliks’ of all 
the friendly Afridi villages in attendance on Captain James, and one of 
Kandao was now sent on to his own people to assure them of our peaceable 
intentions. Nevertheless, though they abstained from hostilities, they could 
not rely on our good faith, and numbers of them fled up the hill with such 
property as they could hastily carry off. 
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Lieutenant Hodson with the Guide Infantry then ascended the Kandeo 
pass and moved along the crest of the ridge. 

The main column proceeded about two miles further through broken ground 
to the Sher Gh&sha, which is the proper pass of the men of Bort. It is 
steep, winding, narrow, and long; and though quite practicable for horses 
and beasts of burden, only admits of troops ascending in single file. 
If, therefore, it had been disputed by the Afridis, Colonel Napier’s measure 
would have been essential to the success of the main column; but there was 
no indication of any opposition having been contemplated. 

The smouldering ashes of the Bori watchfires were alone found on the crest 
of the Sher Ghasha, their pickets having abandoned it on our approach. 

The main column and the Guides re-united at the top of the Sher Ghasha 
about 10 a. m., and the three villages of Bori then lay on the plain below, 
backed by a precipitous hill. 

The ascent of the Sher Ghasha by the infantry and mountain train 
took so long a time, that it was now found necessary to send back the 
two 9-pounder guns which were toiling up on elephants, and order them to 
remain with the reserve of cavalry and two companies of infantry on the 
plain outside. 

This led to the detention of the Sappers and Miners with the tools and 
powder barrels; and after waiting for them till 11 a. m., it seemed better to 
go on and destroy the villages as well as could be managed without them, 
than to wait longer and thus get the force benighted. The Sappers were 
accordingly left outside the pass, and the hope of blowing up the towers 
of Bori abandoned. 

Two companies of infantry were then ordered to hold the crest of the Sher 
Ghasha, while the column advanced across the plain, covered by the light 
company of Her Majesty’s 22nd Foot. 

The heights behind the first village were meanwhile covered by four 
companies of Guides under Lieutenants Hodson and Turner, with 25 rifle- 
men of the 66th Gorkhas, who drove the Afridis before them up to 
the highest peaks with a rapidity, steadiness, and intelligence which was 
watched by the whole force with admiration. Lieutenant Turner’s party 
had carried the village en-route, and swept 15 or 20 of the Afridis before 
them up the hill, and when the mountain train followed and played upon 
the towers, the last lingering defenders abandoned the village to its fate. 
The enemy being thus removed to a distance, the first village was entered 
and its forts set on fire by Lieutenant Walker of the Engineers, ably 
seconded by Fateh Khan and his police. 

The second and third villages were entered and fired in like manner, 
the Afridis making no stand in the plain, but taking to the hills, and 
pouring down matchlock fire till driven to a distance by our skirmishers. 
By 12 o’clock heavy columns of flame and smoke were rising from every 
Bori village. 

While the work of demolition was being’ thus leisurely -carried on below, 
the contest on the heights above grew warmer every hour, as friends and 
allies from Pastaonai, Torsapar, and Jami came down the higher ranges 
to assist their clansmen of Bort. 

The struggle of the day was for the peak of the centre hill, where the 
Afridis had, by erecting a breastwork on an isolated point, made an almost 
impregnable position. Here Lieutenant Turner with about 20 men were 
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brought to bay; and such showers of stones and bullets were rained upon 
them that an advance was impossible, while to retire would have been fatal. 

The Afridis in the breastwork were seen from the opposite height to 
draw their knives, and watch intently for the first movement in retreat, 
as the signal to leap down upon the Guides. But no wavering was to be 
found in that little band. They at once sounded the bugle for help, 
and stood their ground, returning the fire of the Afridis. Two companies of 
the Gorkha Regiment were successively pushed up to the rescue; one under 
a Siibadar, and the second under Ensign Sweeney. The foremost headed 
by Dr. Lyall of the Guides, who volunteered to show the way to his own 
men, most gallantly stormed the entrenchment, and ended the struggle. 

It was now nearly 3 o’clock, the work of the day was done, and the declining 
sun and mustering Afridis both gave warning to retire while there was yet light. 

The best route for the retirement had been considered when first entering 
the valley, and all subsequent arrangements had been guided by this 
consideration. fateh Khan, who had lived in these strongholds for some 
years, was able to give reliable information that the quickest and easiest road 
to the plains was by the pass of Tarun1. 

This route was accordingly chosen, though the most distant of all the 
passes from our camp. The two companies that held the crest of the Sher 
Ghasha pass had moved along the ridge during the day, and taken up a 
new position on the height above the village of Tarani. 

A little after 3 p. mw. the column was set in motion towards the Taranl 
pass, the 20th Native Infantry, under Lieutenant-Colonel Craigie, forming 
the advance; the ‘doolies,’ the mountain train, and Her Majesty’s 22nd 
Foot being in the centre; and the Gorkhas and Guides once more having 
the most arduous post in the rear of all. 

The severest trial of the discipline of both these corps was undoubtedly 
in withdrawing from the heights. The Afridi seldom meets, but always 
follows, his assailant, and after being driven doggedly from height to height 
during a long day’s fighting, he takes fresh breath and heart when the 
wearied enemy retires, and with knife and gun cames leaping down his 
native hills more like a demon than a map. 

None but first-rate soldiers could have performed the retirement that was 
executed that evening. It deserved the highest praise that can be bestowed, 
avd Lieutenant Hodson was specially mentioned as having commanded with 
consummate ability. ; 

The Bori mouth of the Tartini pass is split into two roads by an isolated 
hill. The main column defiled down the lower one, while two companies 
of Her Majesty’s 22nd skirmished with great steadiness along the upper. 

As the head of the column neared Tariini considerable anxiety was 
felt as to the part which our new Afridi allies in that village, and Kai 
and Janakhor, would play upon the occasion. 

They had been admitted to treaties with us, and allowed to trade when 
the salt mines were closed to the other tribes; but it wasa great tempta- 
tion. The “infidels” were in their pass, harassed by a long day’s work, 
and still engaged with an enemy in the rear. They sat in hundreds on the 
hill, and saw that they had only to descend in front and place the column 
between two fires, yet they refrained and kept their faith ; and even sent 
deputies to the men of Bori to warn them not to come beyond their border. 

Thus the force moved out on to the plain through frends, and by an 
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easy level road, instead of having to fight its way in the darkness over 
the steep paths of Sher Ghasha or Kandao. 

Night closed upon the column as it emerged from the pass, and the foremost 
did not reach camp till 8 Pp. m., the main body not till 10 or 11, after being 
more than 18 hours under arms, marching, climbing, or fighting the whole 
time. The European soldiers had food in their haversacks, but the majority 
of the force had none, and all were without water, the springs at Bori being 
far up a ravine and in the hands of the Afridis. The loss on our side 
was 8 killed and 29 wounded, and that of the Afridis something less. 

The real loss of the Bori Afridis was not, however, to be found in Killed 
and wounded, or even in the destruction of their homes and stacks of winter 
fodder for the cattle, but in the loss of prestige; in the- violation of their 
hills as an asylum for proclaimed criminals; in seeing that when needful our 
troops could take to the hill side as lightly as themselves, and drive them off 
their roughest crags with weapons of superior range. 

Some few days after the marauders of Bori were punished by the burning 
of their strong®olds, they made overtures of submission to Colonel Edwardes, 
through a holy man named Syad Gil Mian, who, however, broke off the 
negotiation when told that no terms would be made till the refugee criminals 
were expelled from Bori. This he said was hopeless, because it was contrary 
to the customs of Pathan hospitality. 

Early in December 1853 the Boriwals applied .to Captain Coke, 
Deputy Commissioner of Kohat, for terms of peace. Captain Coke was in 
friendly alliance with the Jawaki, of whom the Boriwals are a branch, and 
that officer was authorized to receive their submission and admit them to 
friendly intercourse, on the one condition that they expelled all refugee 
criminals with them, and promised to receive no more. 

On the 11th January 1854 Captain Coke wrote to Colonel Edwardes that 
the ‘ maliks’ of Bor1 had come in to him and agreed to everything except 
the expulsion of refugees; and as they were willing to admit no more in 
future, they hoped this point would be waived. 

This, however, Colonel Edwardes refused, because the principle at stake 
was worth more than peace with Bort. 

On 17th January Captain Coke wrote that the Bori deputies had at 
last. agreed to expel the refugees if two months’ leave were given them ; 
but they wished to be allowed free intercourse with British territories 
at once, and on this understanding they had signed a treaty of submission, 
which Captain Coke sent for sanction. 

In reply, Colonel Edwardes said he regretted to be hard on them, but. the 
treaty of fmendship and friendly intercourse could only begin from the 
date of our enemies being expelled from Bori. . 

On the 8th February Captain Coke reported the unconditional sub- 
mission of the Boriwal to all our terms, and the actual expulsion of the 
British criminals ; accordingly the following agreement was signed by them 
on the 24th February 1854 :— 

“We the undersigned— 

“ Maliks Galrang Masa Khan, Alam Shér, Fateh Sher, Mahamad Amin, 
“ Majid, Khan and Zerman, Maliks of Bori, of the Jawaki tribe of the Muwal 
“Khel, do, on our parts, and as deputies for the absent elders and members of 
‘all our tribe (whose borders are united with those of the British Government), 
“hereby certify that we have this day, in the presence of Captain Coke, 
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“Deputy Commissioner of Kohat, heard all that that officer has told us, and 
“also every article of this present treaty, and have duly and thoughtfully 
“considered the same, and now, of our own free will, hereby enter into 
“agreement with the British Government as follows :— 

“].—We will abstain hereafter from committing raids, highway robberies, 
“thefts, or other crimes within British territory. 

“TI.—If any criminal comes to our settlements from British territory we 
“will promptly eject him, and if we ascertain that he is in possession of 
“stolen property, we will make restitution of the same to Government. 

“III.—If any resident of our settlements is apprehended for crime in 
“ British territory, we will not intercede for him; and if such person comes 
“with stolen property to our settlements, we will make restitution of the 
“same, and punish the thief according to our Afghan usage, and not permit 
“him to return to British territory for the perpetration of crime. 

“TV.—In regard to certain criminals who have taken refuge with us 
“from the other side of the Indus, we agree within two months to eject 
“them from our settlement. 

““V.—We will associate ourselves with the rest of our tribe in any service 
“which the district officer may call upon them to perform. 

“ VI.— Whereas the Pakhi Afridis have always been associated with us 
“in our former evil deeds, we agree to be responsible for them also. 

“ VII.—We give as our securities Mir Mobarak Shah, Naib Mahamad 
“Said Khan, and Bahadtr Shér Khan; if we commit any breach of the 
“above engagements, the Government is free to call them to account. 

“ VIII.—In consideration of the above agreements, we shall be allowed 
“to come and go in British territory. 

“TX.—In consideration of the same, the Government will be asked to 
“release seven men of our tribe now in imprisonment. 

‘‘ X.—We will bring no evil-disposed person with us into British territory.” 

Bori is most accessible from Péshawar by the Mahaband Kass from Aza 
Khél. It can only turn out from 140 to 200 matchlockmen. 

Captain Lumsden, Deputy Assistant Quarter Master General, Péshawar 
Division, gives the following plan for the attack of this place :—“I would 
“encamp at Shamshatt, and during the night send a regiment to secure the 
“ridge above Janakhor, which is a continuation of the Char&t range ; at the 
“same time another regiment should secure the heights above Kai, and 
“between it and Sher Dar&, while the main column would advance at daybreak 
“along the Kui ravine. The villages of Paia and Ghariba should at the 
“same time be threatened from Kohat.” The other roads to Bori are the 
“ Shergali and Uchalgada. (Coke, Edwardes, James, Miller, Lumsden.) 

BOSTT KHEL— 
A village about 6 miles north of Kohat and 14 mile west from the foot of 
the north side of the Kohat Kotal, situated under the hills. It is watered 
from three tanks. It was burntin June 1854 by the Bangashes, by order of 
Major Coke, as a punishment for the inhabitants having plundered the pass. 
From this village there is a road which goes west over a pass to the Bazoti 
country. (Vide Adam Khel, Kohat Pass.) (Coke, Edwardes.) 

BOSTI KHEL— 
A section of the Gali division, Adam Khél Afridis, sub-divided into 
Misri Khel and Yanu Khél. They number 150 fighting men (see Adam 
Khel Afridis). There is a feud between these two sections. (Cavagnari.) 
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TI TANG— 
Be defile leading from the Kohat district into the Samalzai valley. The 
road is bad, and is only used by villagers. (Coke.) 
BOZDAR— 
A village in the Dera Ishmai! district, situated 34 miles east of Jalawalt, 
and 9 miles north-west of Dera Fateh. It has 92 houses, built of mud, and 
@ population of 519 souls, of whom 276 are adult males. The inhabitants 
are 317 Jate, 67 Baloch, and 92 Hindts. The village has 550 bigas of 
cultivated, and 6,000 of uncultivated, land, and the produce is wheat, 
barley, and jowar. The water-supply is bad from wells in the bed of the 
Vihowa ravine. The headman is Haidar Khan Bozd&r. (Carr.) 
BOZDARS— 
A tribe of Baloches who occupy the hills on the Dera Ghazi Khan frontier. 
Their country extends, on the north as far as the Sanghar pass and Drag, 
where they touch the Kasranis, Esote, and Jafars ; on the east to the foot of 
the bills on the Sangarh border; on the south to the Vidor pass and the 
Majvél Sham, where they meet the Hadianis and Khetrans ; and on the west 
to the crest of the Kala Roh, where they are bounded by the Lint and 
Misakhél Pathans. 
Their country hae a length of about 40 miles by 30, and is entirely 
mountainous. 
The divisions of the Bozdars are as follows :— ry 
1, Dilani, 850 fighting men; 2, Ladwani, 360; 3, Gholamani, 300; 
4, Chakrani, 400; 5, Sihani, 150; 6, Shahwani, 140; 7, Jalani, 120; 
8, Jafarani, 300 ; 9, Rustamani, 100. 
NS 








Total 2,720 fighting men. 
The sub-divisions of these sections are :— 


1. Duldnt.—Section 1, Shakmant, 100 ; 2, Kayani, 250; 3, Mitwani, 40; 
4, Bhalani, 40; 5, Bahadirani, 30; 6, Azm&ni, 40; 7, Changwani, 40; 8, 
Thormadani, 140; 9, Sobiani, 100; 10, Mirkani, 70. 

These live at Lodriwar near Bharti Kachi. They have one fort at 
Bharti, and another, Nihal Khan ka Kot, close to Bharti. 

2. Ladwant.—Section 1, Ladwani, 200; 2, Gahmani, 30; 3, Shab- 
dani, 60; 4, Digarani, 20; 5, Dinurini, 20; 6, Baskan, 30. 

The Ladwanis live near the Saonra-ka-Tak, and have no villages or forts. 

8. Gholamant.—Section 1, Mahamadanis, 40 ; 2, Namitandi, 60; 3, Malt- 
ghani, 40; 4, Misani, 40; 5, Bijarans, 20; 6, Nandwani, 20; 7, Min- 
gani, 20; 8, Bangani, 20; 9, Jat, 20; 10, Mulgani, 20. 

The Gholam&nis live about Majvel and Bel Baloch. Their land is 
fertile, but is dependent on rain-water for cultivation. They graze their 
flocks in the summer on the high hills to the east, viz., Surob, 
Mobaraki, &c. 

They possess three forts, all in the Bel Baloch, viz., Namardi-ka-Kot, Maha- 
madani-ka-Kot, and Nandwani-ka-Kot. These are all wretched little mud 
fortalices. 

4. Chakrani.—Section 1, Chakrani, 350 ; 2, Admiani, 40. 

These live about Phagli, at the foot of the higher range of hills, and 
some distance south of the Sanghar pass. The only habitation at all 
partaking of the nature of a village is Sohak-ka-Thill. 
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5. Sihani.—These live on the Siiroh or Mob&raki hills in the summer, 
and in winter along the Vidor ravine, inside the lower hills. 

6. Shakwani.—Section 1, Shahwani, 40; 2, Dinurani, 40; 3, Mieans, 
20; 4, Admini, 40. 

The Shahwanis live at and about Thikar, south of the Sanghar pass, and 
at the south of the Phagla country. 

7. Jaldldni.—Section 1, Jal&lani, 100; 2, Azgani, 20. 

These live about the Soi Lund pass, and to the north-west of it, and 
below the Siroh hill. They are nomadic, and have no villages, but are 
much given to agriculture, and possess large flocks and herds. 

8. Jdfardnt.—Section 1, Jafarani, 220; 2, Janglani, 40; 3, Pilatani, 
40; 4, Sodrani, 80 ; 5, Parn&ini, 20; 6, Sohid&ni. 

The Jafaranis live with the Dalanis at and about Bh&rti. 

9. Rustdmant.— Live about Gar, between Haranbér and Pathan ki kachi. 
Their lands are generally good. 

The above sections are taken from Bruce’s report. Major Minchin, how- 
ever, gives them differently, as follows :— 


1. Ghalamani es 450 83. Kohiani ase 30 
Sihani ay 150 | IsSni ... 5 25 
Miran wes 250 35. Isakani Sa 20 
Chandia oes 60 Moriani ~ 20 

5. Chakrani Sas 24.0 Lind ... et 15 
Jalalani La 80 Shamrani oe 20 
Shahani ti 200 Sarbani hess 20 
Malani -~ 60 40. Dirkan1 ade 15 
Kihani cate 120 - Gamiwéni wists 30 

10. Ristamani ee 180 Gadi ... 6 15 
Dastlani a 180 Dimani sie 15 
Mitwani ae 140 Namir&ni Lh 22 
Aztani as 180 45. Shadian1 Ma 25 
Azshini “a 50 Amd&ni se 12 

15. Shadmani oe 20 Aliyarani ‘rs 10 
Somelani wae 40 Dodowéani : 10 
Haedarani 4 10 Kitbwani ta 15 
Tangwani bi 80 50. Bakhshlani_ 15 
Jafarani ag 50 Horbad&ni ee 30 

20. Gidanzai ne 40 Kalati a5 10 
Badrani see 50 Pulati ee 12 
Gialshirani ie 50 Sikandargni... 15 
Khantak a 40 55. Lig&ni es 13 
Paholtani he 50 Kirbani sin 10 

25. Bashghani a 50 Lagarani Si 20 
Lashéri gee 40 Mirani an 15 
Sadarani see 45 Talmani re 12 
Hamzani es 40 60. Sarnidni } 100 
Lag&ri cus 25 Naorang Khél 

80. Balazani ates 40 Miali 80 

_ Janglani ee 30 Naorang Khel 

e 32. Sobsni “au 26 64. Shikaran1 ‘aly 80 


———— 
Total 3776. 
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Mr. Fryer states that the following villages in the British territory in 
the Mithan Kot division, Dera Ghazi Khan, are inhabited by Bozdars, but 
whether they are an offshoot of the independent tribe is uncertain :— 


1. Murgai. Kotla Nir Mahamad. 
Bhagao. 10. Kotla Imam Buksh. 
Sikhaviwala. Pate Haji Mahamad Khan. 
Mehranwala. Pate Kamal Khan. 

5. Mehrawala. Pate Wali Mahamad Bozdar. 
Thar. Pate Imambakhsh Khan, 
Gojarwala. 15. Darkhast Haji Mahamad, 

8. Rakhba Nobisa. 16. Basti Bozdar. 


The Bozdar country is entirely mountainous, being formed of the outer 
spurs of the great Suliman range, The main spurs run down from the 
parent range with a direction generally easterly, and instead of sinking 
gradually into the plains, they split into successive ridges, running north 
and south, connected with each other by a distinct watershed, but hav- 
ing the appearance from the plains of forming three separate ranges. 
These curious parallel and knife-edged spurs are divided from each other by 
the main drainage lines of the country, which run east and west. These 
are called the Drag, Lini, Saonra, 2 Soris, and the Vidor, of which 
only the Lint rises behind and to the west of the thifd range, which is 
known as the Kala Rob. The main ravines have generally more or less 
water in them, but the lesser ones seldom or never have any, except after 
rain. There is another peculiarity in the Bozdar hills, which, however, 
is common to the whole border from Sind to Bant, namely, the narrow 
defiles, called ‘Tokhs,’ running north and south, between what may be 
described as enormous walls, so precipitously do the hills rise on either side. 
By these ‘Tokhs’ there is communication from the northernmost to the 
southernmost point of the Bozdar country, but though continuous, it is by 
no means direct, as the road follows the ravines, though preserving a general 
direction of north and south. It was by these ‘Tokhe’ that the Khatrans 
were enabled after their attack on the Bozdars in 1861 to retreat to the Sir 
pass without once entering British territory ; and it would be quite possible 
for a marauding band of Northern Bozdars to go by them and raid in the 
southernmost part of the Kosah country without entering the plains at 
all, in coming and going. 

The country of the Bozdars may be said to consist of a series of bare and 
sterile ridges, divided generally by ravines of an equally unpromising 
nature, and only relieved by occasional small patches of cultivation, which 
the very barrenness of the rest of the country makes appear as marvels of 
verdant vegetation. 

The only wonder which suggests itself in seeing suth a country is, not 
that the Bozdars were robbers formerly, but that it is now possible for them 
to exist without robbing some one. 

Pollock’s account of the country is flattering ; but it can only be regarded 
as comparative. He describes their cultivation as extensive. 

The spring crops are reared in low lands (kachis) bordering on, or watered 
from, hill streams. The autumn cultivation is dependent on rain, and 1s 
carried on in a curious raised plateau covering many square miles, and 
known as Lini Wam. 

The greatest portion of the tribe is situated between the first and second 
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ranges, and the Gholamani section inhabits the Majvél valley, north of and 
contiguous to the Khetrans. The road between the Majvél and the main 
border valley is through a very narrow pass called Saonra. 

The Bozdar tribe differs little from any other Baloches. Their lan- 
guage, dress, and food are the same. They are, however, more civilized than 
the tribes further removed from our border, and are noted for being stricter 
than any other class in their religious observances. A large number of 
priests and Syads reside in their lands, and consequently a few mosques, 
built of mud, or thatch, are to be seen here and there. They are, however, 
by no means fanatical, nor do they seem to have any hatred to the British 
rule. They are, as a general rule, disciples of Hazrat Suliman, the founder 
of the Taosa shrine, where large numbers of them resort for pilgrimage. 
On this account (Hazrat Saliman being of Jafar parentage) the small and 
weak tribe of Jafars inhabiting the country north of the Bozdars are ordi- 
narily respected by them. 

The greatest enemies of the Bozdars are the OUstarin&’ Pathans, and 
perhaps also the Khetrins (with whom they are at present on good 
terms). The Gholémani Bozdars occasionally plunder as far as the Lani 
Pathan valley and Sabra of the Miisa Khéls, but of late years they have 
ceased their depredations in this quarter ; and in fact the Gholamani Bozdars 
assert that it would now be a benefit to them if the Liini Path&ns were 
strong enough to settle down in their old hereditary property, ezz., Rankan 
Kot, Khan Mabamad Kot, and the parte bordering these places, which, from 
a feeling of insecurity, have long been abandoned. Were the Lani Path4ns 
powerful enough to re-occupy these lands, it would be the means of opening 
up a direct road from Bora, the Misa Khels, and Liinis to the Sanghar dis- 
trict, which would be to the Bozdars a source of no small income, the transit 
duties paid to them being the same as that levied by the Khetrans, viz.— 


Rs. A. P. 

per donkey load __... . 0 4 0 
» bullock _,, wes . 90 8 0 

» camel “ site . 1 0 0 


The Bozdars in their style of fighting differ so far from the other Baloches, 
that they do not await the attack of their enemy sword in hand, but fight 
with matchlocks. The peculiar nature of their country, the routes through 
which are nothing but passes through hills, being particularly favorable for 
skirmishers and surprisers. 

They manufacture a very fair quality of powder. 

The Bozdars have very few horses, and in the whole tribe they could 
not muster 100 horsemen. This prevents them from carrying their inroads 
to the countries of the more remote tribes. 

They purchase large supplies of the coarser grains, bajra, &c., cloth, 
eed and oil from the English markets of Taosa, Mangrota, and Boghlani 

ahar, 

Their village hamlets are Shikéri Thal, Sohak Khan Thil, Dost Mahamad 
Khan Kot, Thath (inhabited entirely by baniahs) ; Nehal Khan Kot. ; 

One peculiarity of the Bozdars is noticeable,—their abetemiousness in 
the use of tobacco. 

The following remarks by Captain Sandeman are interesting :— 

“The Bozdars dread a blockade, but the very unsatisfactory state of 
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«the tribe would make the working of any coercive measures of this kind 
“ against them difficult, and the results doubtful. 

‘’On account of our having no stake of theirs in our hands, we are 
“ unable either to support the chief in such a way as to enable him to consoli- 
“‘ date his power and to enforce the responsibilities of the several influential 
“men of the different sections, or to work the tribe directly without the 
“ intervention of go-betweens, which is always a doubtful policy, as often 
“they are more inclined to work out their own ends and intrigues than the 
“ ends of Government. . 

“These points were clearly exemplified by the late occurrences and pro- 
“ ceedings which took place with this tribe, first on the murder of the To- 
“ mandar, Ashak Mahamad Khan, and subsequently the attempt on the life 
‘* of his son, Dost Mahamad Khan, the whole of the circumstances of which 
“were fully reported when a proposal was submitted by the Deputy 
“ Commissioner for approval and sanction, to give the chief the nomina- 
“ tion of a number of sowars from amongst his tribe to be employed on 
** political service, thus opening up similar relations with them to those which 
“ have been established with the Maris, Bagtis, and Khetrans, and which 
‘“‘ have worked with such marked success. 

“The general advantages to be expected from such an arrangement are 
“fully described in the correspondence, and it is unnecessary to enter on 
‘¢ them here; but I would remark that there are many pointe connected with 
“ the Maris, Bagtis,and Khetrans regarding their feuds, their relationships, 
‘ their interests, &c., with which, on account of the more intimate relations 
« of late years established with them, the local officers have become acquainted, 
“ and which they can work, either for the benefit of the tribe at large, and 
“ consequently of the frontier, or, if occasion requires it, for their punishment 
“ or coercion. 

“ Such knowledge and influence have frequently enabled the local officers 
“ to check much bloodshed amongst these wild tribes themselves, and I think 
“it may be presumed that the possession of it might often have rendered 
“an appeal to arms unnecessary. 

“It is well known that it is a most difficult task to deal with a Baloch 
tribe without one acknowledged chief, and the policy of working through 
‘him for the good of all, as compared with that of working through the 
“‘ enmities and jealousies of factions, speaks for itself 

“ For many years the great blot on the Bozdars has been that, on 
“account of the blood-feud which existed in the chief’s family, the 1n- 
“ fluence of the late Ashak Mahamad Khan was crippled, and he was not 
‘able to enforce the responsibility of the different heads of sections, 
‘‘ although they acknowledged him as their chief; and now, after the late 
‘‘ events, and the murder of Ashak Mahamad, there is more danger than 
‘ever cf the tribe becoming disorganised, unless the young chief gets 
“the substantial support of Government, under the influence of which 
« the factions would dissolve, and he would be firmly established in his rule. 

‘At present the chief has 18 revenue-free wells in British territory, 
“the value of the produce of which comes to only about Rs. 4504 year. 
“There are also ) dafadar and 8 Bozd&r sowars in the frontier militia, but 
“most of them are Khidaspas of old standing, from whom the chief 
“ receives little advantage.” 

The Bozdar tribe trace their origin to the Rhind division of Baloches. 
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The name Bozd&r is derived from the Persian word “ Boz,” a goat, 
as they were famous for the immense numbers of sheep and goats which 
they possessed. The chieftaincy of the tribe was formerly in the Sird- 
wani sections, but several generations back the chief's family lost their 
power, and it passed into the Shadmani section, in which it has since 
remained. 

For several years before British rule commenced there was war between 
the Bozdaérs and the Kosahs, which was carried on without much advantage 
to either side. 

In former times the tribe had always @ turbulent character, and, being 
s0 powerful, and living in such close proximity to the border, previous 
governments found it politic to bestow a yearly allowance on the chiefs, 
in order to give them a certain hold over the tribe. 

Thus it appears that, as far back as the reign of Akbar, they received 
an allowance of 80 maunds of grain per annum. In the time of Bahawal 
Khan’s rule,the famous Asad Khan, Nitk&ni, Government Kardar at 
Sanghar, bestowed on Dost Mahamad Khan, grandfather of the present chief, 
a personal allowance of Re. 1 a day. 

Dost Mahamad Kh&n afterwards gave his daughter’s hand in mar- 
riage to Asad Khan’s son, Azam Khan. During the time of Siwan Mal’s 
administration the Government allowance to the tribe was Re. 80 a month, 
and 13 rent-free wells in the Sanghar plain. These measures, however, 
were not found effective to ensure its good behaviour, as the Bozdars conti- 
nued to commit depredations in the plains. Sawan Mal at length, exas- 
perated at their conduct, resolved to punish them; and proceeding in person 
with 700 sowars, he made a forced march by night to Amdani, 30 miles, 
where he halted a few hours. That night, without any previous intimation 
being given, the Dewan marched from Amd&ni, and taking Gholam Maha- 
mad Kosah as guide, with some Kosah followers, entered the hills by Maho, 
and by sunrise reached Bharti, the residence of Dést Mahamad Khan. The 
Bozdars knew nothing of his approach, and the Dewan’s horsemen surprising 
them, killed many, drove off large herds and flocks, and seized many of their 
women. Dést Mahamad chanced to be absent, and so escaped. The pursuit 
extended to the foot of the Kala Roh, and all the grain, trees, and houses of 
the Bozdars were burnt or destroyed. Gholim Mahamad then advocated a 
retreat to Mungrota, but disregarding this advice the Dewan made two halts, 
the more fully to plunder and punish the tribe. Gholam Mahamad pointed 
out that the points of retreat, the Khanband Tangi and the Sham Mahol, 
had not been occupied, and that the Bozdérs would be sure to seize them, 
thus cutting off their retreat. The Dewan said that the infantry were so far 
behind that he could not move out at once to Mangrota. They therefore 
halted three days in the hills, the first day io the “Nat Lint,” near 
“ Haranbér ;” the second and third at Bharti, employing the time in 
harassing and plundering the Bozdars. On the next day the force moved 
out towards Sanghar (Mangrota). On reaching the “ Khanband” Tangi, 
the Dewan found it occupied by the Bozdars, and attacked them. Many 
were killed on both sides, and the passage was forced. 

In Dewan Siwan Mal’s time, Dést Mahamad, Chief of the Bozdérs, re- 
ceived Rs. 198 per mensem as an allowance for the maintenance of 22 
footmen for the defence of the Sangarh pass. In June 1848 he received 
from Major Edwardes an additional allowance of Res. 147, for which he 
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also undertook the defence of the Mahoi pass. Besides this he had 14 rent- 
free wells, 

On the annexation of the Panjab the money allowance was disal- 
lowed, but on the representation of Mr. Van Cortlandt it was again 
granted, and in 1850, on the recommendation of Captain Ross, Com- 
missioner of the Derajat, Rs. 16 extra per mensem, wasallowed him instead 
of 192 maunds of grain to which he was entitled, thus making the total 
allowance up to Re. 361 per mensem, or Rs. 4,332 per annum. In consi- 
deration of this allowance the chief engaged to maintain sowars for the 
protection of the following passes, Khavki, Sanghar Bala, Ramdani Gazi, 
Bangala, Jaliwala, Chakarwala, Chutbani, Mahoi Dinga, and be himself 
responsible for any property carried off through them. 

It was, however, soon found that even these liberal allowances did not 
‘ensure order. Almost as soon as they were granted, raids began, and, as 
will be seen by the following list, continued without intermission till 1857. 

On the 23rd February 1850, 40 of the Chandia and Jalalani attacked the 
village of Kablati and killed two men. They were, however, beaten of 
with loss. 

On the 6th February 1851 they attacked a British village. 

On the 14th November 1851, 150 of them attacked the village of Amd&ni. 
They were pursued by the Mahoi detachment and two killed. 

On the 25th November 1851 they again attacked Amdani, carried off 
82 cattle, and wounded six of the inhabitants. 

On the Ist December 1851 they attacked the village of Baichra, and car- 
ried off plunder to the value of Rs. 243-8. 

On the 30th December 1851 150 horse and foot attacked the town of 
Vidor, 12 miles from Dera Ghazi. 

On the 30th December 1851 a party of from 150 to 200 attacked the 
village of Kaleri and carried off 80 head. They were attacked, on their 
retirement, by a detachment of the 4th Panjab Cavalry, who killed two and 
wounded eight of them. 

On the 18th June 1852 a party of 100 Bozdars attacked the village of 
Kaleri and carried off cattle valued at Rs. 1,300. 

On the 4th April 1853, 100 Bozdars lifted cattle from Boglani, but being 
pursued by the Mangrota post they lost four killed, and all the cattle were 
recovered. 

On the 2nd November 1853, 200 Bozdars raided the village of Ba’a, near 
Vidor, and carried off cattle, but being pursued by the detachment of the 4th 
Panjab Cavalry from Vidor, all the cattle were recovered. 

On the 23rd April 1852 a party carried off some camels valued at Rs. 250. 

On the 4th May 1852, 100 head of sheep were carried off from Boglani. 

On the 18th May 1852, $0 goats were carried off from Boglani. 

On 26th June 1852, 260 sheep were carried off from near Mangrota. 

On 9th July 1852, 427 cattle were carried off from near Boglani. 

On 22nd July 1852 a party of 50 Bozdars carried off 29 head of cattle 
from pear Boglani. 

On the 11th November 1852, 100 sheep were carried off from Mangrota. 
ie - the 15th January 1853, 74 head of cattle were carried off from 

mdani. : 


On the 22nd February 1853, 88 head of cattle were caried off from near 
Kotani. 
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On the 23rd April 1858, 25 Bozdars carried off 59 head of cattle from 


near Boglani. 

On the 28th December 1853, 115 head of cattle were carried off from 
near Mahol. 

Fleven camels carried off from near Tibi, no date given ; six camels carried 
off, date not given; three camels carried off, no date. 

On the 14th August 1854 a small party drove off cattle from Kaler1, 
but being pursued the cattle were recovered and two of them killed. 

On 30th August 1854 they again raided Bogl&sni, carrying off cattle. 

On the 12th December 1854, 200 raided the village of Kalogi. 

On the 26th August 1855 they attacked Kaléri and carried off some 
cattle. 

On the 12th September 1855 Major Pollock forwarded a list of raids com- 
mitted by the Bozdars since he had taken charge in April 1854, in addition to 
the 30 cases which then remained unadjusted. He reported that he had sent 
for the leading men of the tribe and explained to them that without some 
surety for better security the Government allowance could not be continued, 
and tl:at if the tribe persisted in giving trouble, punishment would certainly 
follow. After the leading men who had come into Mangrota. had been 
informed that either security for better behaviour in future must be given, 
or the Government allowance would be forfeited, they drew up and signed a 
paper to the following effect :—1, the passes from Kakwali in the north to 
Bhagiali on the south to be under Ash3k Mahamad Khén ; 2, the passes from 
the Ghazi on the north to the Charon the couth to be under Naorang Khan ; 
3, the Government allowance being divided between them, Ashak Maba- 
mad receiving Rs. 191-12 and Naorang Kban Rs. 169-4-7 per mensem ; 4, 
stolen property to be returned or 50 per cent. in excess of price to be cut 
from allowance ; 5, the Bozdars to be allowed to enter the plains with the 
understanding that, if guilty of misbehaviour they must be given up, should 
they seek shelter in the hills. 

Tbe above arrangement was sanctioned by the Commissioner on the 12th 
March 1854, and for some months the behaviour of the tribe was very much 
better, few thefts occurred, and the chiefs at once restored any property 
. ti taken from the plains, but they gradually reverted to their old 

abits. 

_Conciliatory measures had thus been tried as far as possible, and our offi- 
cials had certainly not been precipitate in their dealing with the tribe. 
Major Pollock was not of opinion that the chiefs encouraged plundering, 
but thought that they could not control the different branches of their 
tribe, and consequently should not he allowed to draw the Government 
allowance which was granted rather to ensure a tranquil border than to 
Provide for compensation to the owners of stolen cattle. He also pointed 
out that the allowance paid to the Bozdars nearly equalled the whole amount 
received by all the other chiefs from Sangarh to the Sind border, and as 
the chiefs had proved their inability to control their tribe, Major Pollock 
recommended that the present allowance should be discontinued, and one 
Proportionate to the sums received by the neighbouring chiefs granted, 
but only on condition that a certain portion of the tribe should reside in 
the plain as guarantee for the behaviour of the remainder, and that all 
refugees should be given up. Meanwhile the allowance was suspended, and 
communication through the Bozdar passes forbidden. 
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The offences reported by Major Pollock on this occasion were 74 in oum- 
ber, most of them petty cattle-lifting cases. Some, however, were more 
important, as, for instance, on the 7th August 1854, when 89 camels, valued 
at Rs. 4,147, were carried off, and on the 2nd February 1855 when 27 
camels were carried off; again in August 1855 they attacked and plundered 
the village of Kaleri. In December 1855, 200 of them again attacked 
Kaléri. 

On this Major Pollock sent for the Bozdar chiefs and asked them to 
explain their conduct. They had no excuse to give, but offered to come down 
and live in the plains and restore the plundered cattle if Government 
would forgive them, or if Government would send a force with them to 
punish the Jalalani section of the tribe, to whom they attributed all the 
blame. Major Pollock replied that they had forfeited all claim to the Govern- 
ment allowance; that it was for them to show cause why they should not 
be punished as other refractory people had been, for instance, the Shiranis 
and Kasrfnis; that if they could not check and control their tnbe now, it 
was little likely they could do so when residing in the plain, and that it was 
absurd to throw the blame on the Jalalani, as it was well known that 
they numbered 60 or 60 men only, while upwards of 200 men had been 
engaged in the late outrage at Kaléri; that Government would not pay 
the tribe, and, if necessary, would punish it ; and, lastly, thatif they chose to 
come out and reside in the plains and cou/d control their tribe, he would recom- 
mend their receiving a small personal allowance of Ks. 40 or 50 per mensem. 

On the following day they presented a petition begging that the 
allowance might be restored on their giving back the stolen cattle and 
property, and sending relations to reside in the plains as security for their 
future good conduct. Major Pollock replied that the question must be 
referred to higher authority; that their petition would be forwarded ; and 
that, pending a reply, they must restrain the tribe. 

On the matter being referred to the Chief Commissioner, he decided that 
the allowance should not be restored to the Bozdars, and that if they desired 
permission to enter the plains and trade like their neighbours, they must 
restore all the property they had carried off, or give compensation for what 
was not forthcoming. 

Major Pollock expressed himself as satisfied of the impolicy of paying 
black-mail to these residents of the hills to refrain from plundering ; and as 
convinced that it was incumbent on us to discontinue this Bozdar allowance, 
which was the only payment of the kind througbout the Trans-Indus ter- 
ritory, except the sums paid at Kohat for a guard of Afridis to protect the 
pass road used by us, but not within our territory. 

Lastly, he adduced as arguments against the allowance, that the payment 
of it, after such continued misbehaviour on the part of the tribe, had 
rendered the neighbouring tribes discontented at not being similarly sub- 
sidised, and that the Bozdars themselves had always admitted that so long 
as the tribe received the allowance and remained unpunished it would conti- 
nue to give trouble. 

The Chief Commissioner therefore ordered the tribe to be informed that 
the allowance of Rs. 4,332 per annum heretofore paid to them would be 
stopped. They were also to be warned that on the occurrence of any fur- 
ther raids, or forays, their rent-free lands on British territory would also be 

confiscated and a rigorous embargo laid upon them. They were to be 
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required to declare their formal acquiescence in this arrangement, other- 
wise the same blockade as heretofore would be maintained. If the tribe 
subscribed to the terms, they were to be re-admitted to the plains, during 
good behaviour. 

Still the raids did not cease. On 13th September 1856 they carried 
off eight bullocks from Lal Jok and escaped. On 2nd October 1856 they 
came by the Shori Land pass and carried off a herd of cattle and six horses, 
but being pursued some were recovered. On lst December 1856 a petty 
raid occurred, the marauders escaping. 

On the 9th December 1856 they raided Dera Din Pana, but all the 
plunder was recovered after pursuit. On the same day 150 attempted to 
enter the plains by Kaka Wali pass, but were prevented by the Mangrota 
detachment, and escaped punishment. On the 3(th December 1856 the 
Mangrota patrol met 250 Bozdérs at the mouth of Sangar pass, who took 
up a position with breastworks; they were at once attacked by the native 
officer, Gokal Sing, and routed. On the 4th December 1856 seventy 
foot and seven horse attacked two villages in Mangrota. A pursuit at 
once took place, but the raiders effected their escape through the Kasrant pass, 
which was only guarded by levies. On the 15th December 1856 they lifted 
three camels and escaped by the pass of Sarwan. On the 9th December 1856 
three hundred of them attempted a raid on British territory, but got nothing. 
On the 24th December 1856 they lifted 54 cattle from Kanguwala Jok, 
near Mangrota, and effected their escape by the Fakir Wala pass. On the 
2nd February 1857 four hundred assembled at the mouth of the Sangar, 
and 70 succeeded in lifting cattle from Buta Jok, killing one man, and 
eventually escaping by the Bahr Wala pass. On the 16th February 1857 
three hundred of them assembled at Sanghar and attacked a small British 
patrol, taking their horses and property from them. 

On the 3rd October 1856 Captain Graham, who had succeeded Major 
Pollock as Deputy Commissioner, after reporting two serious raids by the 
Bozdars, winds up with the following remarks :—“ I have now to offer my 
“opinion as to the policy to be pursued towards these Bozdars. I consider 
“the tribe ripe for chastisement, and do not hesitate to recommend an 
“expedition against them. When the Chief Commissioner, in his Secretary’s 
“letter, No. 248 of the 24th March last, to the address of Brigadier 
“Chamberlain, desired that a strictly defensive policy should be pursued, 
“he at the same time declared that the tribe had richly merited chastisement 
“ for outrages committed last cold weather ; since that time the troops, police, 
‘and people have been kept constantly on the alert to repel their aggres- 
“sions ; it is evident they have not appreciated the forbearance of the British 
“Government, and their late acts show that they entirely misunderstand 
“and misinterpret it. There is, in my opinion, but one way of dealing with 
“‘such a savage race, which is, to show them the superiority of our physical 
“force in their native hills; it does not appear that any satisfactory settle- 
“ment can be come to with them till this one lesson has been taught, which 
“will do more to make them respect our authority than anything else.” 

Again, in reporting another raid on the 5th November 1856, Captain 
Graham says—'‘ The circumstances of this outrage seem to render an expe- 
“ dition against this tribe more than ever necessary ; meanwhile every measure 
“shall be taken to check or punish the marauders. Such of the cattle as re- 
“quire to be grazed near the hills and watered in the passes are accompanied 
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“by a strong, well-armed guard. Such as can be grazed and watered 
‘near the village are forbidden to be taken westward of it. The people 
“go armed to plough towards the hills, and during the late ploughing 
‘season for the ‘tharif’ parties of police daily patrolled the skirts of the 
‘hills ; the same measures will be taken in the approaching harvest. Every 
“ village has its night guard ; that for Mangrota consists of 40 men, disposed 
“in ten poste round the two towns.” 

At last the cup of forbearance was full, and the Panjab Government 
thus addressed the Supreme Government :—“ In continuation of my predeces- 
‘‘gor’s letter, No. 170, of the 29th February last, bringing to the notice 
‘of the Supreme Government the conduct of the Bozdar tribe on the frontier 
‘of the Dera Ghazi Khan district, I am directed by the Chief Commis- 
‘sioner to report, for the information of the Right Hon’ble the Governor 
‘‘General in Council, the perseverance with which those marauders have 
‘‘ continued to harass the border from that period up to the present time. 

“The antecedents of this tribe, and the measures of punishment or 
“ conciliation adopted towards them, were detailed in Mr. Temple’s letter 
‘above quoted. Dost Mahamad Khan, their late chief, appears to have pos- 
‘‘ sessed sufficient influence to keep his people under some degree of restraint. 
“ Cattle-lifting, indeed, was not uncommon, but from the period of annexation 
‘“‘up to his death in April 1854, the raids were not of a formidable character, 
‘and were generally followed by restitution of the stolen property. It 

“will be remembered that his son Ashak Mahamad 


. 4,332 p. a. . ; 
Pacawd eon F i _ Khan succeeded to the chiefship, and that the 
a “grant* enjoyed by his father was continued to 
Total 6,332 ., ., “him. But his cousin Naorang Khan appeared to 


“ have possessed much greater influence on the tribe, 
“and in February 1855 was associated in the responsibility and emoluments 
‘of the chiefship. 

“This arrangement, however, was attended but with little success, and 
“ the raids became of such frequent occurrence, and so serious in character, 
‘as to render preventive measures imperative, and the Chief Commissioner 
“ then recommended the entire cessation of the money payment of Rs. 4,33* 
“per annum. At the same time he expressed his opinion that their 
‘‘ behaviour would never be altogether satisfactory until an armed expedition 
“into the interior of their hills should have been undertaken, but considered 
“that, under the circumstances of the time, the Government might be dis- 
“ posed to defer such a final measure and to afford the Bozdars a further trial. 

“By your letter No. 1692 of 26th March last, the cessation of the 
‘annual cash allowance was directed, but the rent-free lands were continued 
“to the chief on the condition of good behaviour; these instructions were 
“ communicated to Ashak Mahamad Khan, and as the tribe was then 
“debarred from intercommunication with the plains, he was called in to 
“restore the stolen property still with his people, or to pay compen- 
“sation for the same, in the fulfilment of which condition the embargo 
would be taken off. He was also warned that if raids continued to be 
“perpetrated the rent-free lands would likewise be confiscated. Ashak 
‘“‘ Mahamad Khan having expressed his inability to restrain the tribe, measures 
“ were taken for vigorously maintaining the embargo. 

“Throughout the past season the civil and military authorities have 
“been constantly engaged in carrying out defensive measures for the 
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“protection of the border villages, and the people of the country have 
“exerted themselves in co-operation; but notwithstanding this precaution 
“and vigilance, no less than eleven successful raids have been committed by the 
 Bozdars upon our villages in the Dera Ghaz1 Khan district within the last 
“six months. 

“The attacking parties have been numerically large, consisting of 
“from 20 to 200 men, and in several cases the crimes have been attended 
“with bloodshed. It has also been remarked that the Bozdars have lately 
‘acted in a more organized system, and they have certainly managed to 
“plunder villages at a distance of fifteen miles from the hills. Moreover, 
“besides the instances enumerated in the annexed list, numerous others have 
“been planned, in which they were bafHled by intelligence being received at 
“our posts of these gatherings in the passes. These have become so frequent 
“and formidable as to have rendered it necessary to strengthen the cavalry 
“and infantry detachments on that frontier. On the 27th ultimo the 
“infantry of Mangrota had a skirmish with a party of 200 Bozdars, and 
“drove them from four positions on the low hills at the mouth of the pass, 
but were obliged to retire, on account of the darkness, with the loss of one 
“ sepoy killed and two wounded ; two of the marauders were likewise wounded, 
“but the affair evinces an increased daring on the part of the Bozdars, and 
“the necessity for adopting such measures towards them as shall effectually 
“put an end to the harassing annoyances to which our villages and posts 
“are exposed on that frontier. At present the necessity is so great that 
“the Brigadier has deemed it expedient to order out to the border the whole 
“of the 2ud Panjab Cavalry. 

“Under these circumstances, the Chief Commissioner strongly recom- 
“mends that an expedition should be undertaken at the earliest date which 
“may be found expedient against the Bozdars. The precise time for such 
“an expedition will depend on the condition of the crops, which can alone 
“be determined on the spot. It should not be later than the Ist of March, 
“and may be expedient fifteen or twenty days earlier. If Government approve 
“of this proposal, the Chief Commissioner might be empowered to arrange 
“the details with Brigadier Chamberlain. The Panjab Irregular Troops can 
“supply ample force for the expedition without danger to the rest of the border. 

“The Bozdar tribe, the Chief Commissioner feels convinced, will never 
“respect. the British border until they have been severely chastised. It 
7 was formerly by no means a predatory or troublesome race ; but from the 
- time it obtained some success over Dewan Sawan Mal, on his return from 
i vi : his expeditions into their hills, the character of the tribe has greatly 

altered. . 

“The Chief Commissioner further proposes that all the rent-free lands 
“of the Bozdars be confiscated.” ‘ 

On the 2nd February 1857 the Secretary to Government, Foreign De- 
partment, replied :—“ I have had the honor to submit to the Governor 
‘ General in Council your Officiating Secretary’s despatch, dated 24th ultimo, 

‘No. 65, recommending an expedition against the Bozdar tribe, and the con- 
* fiscation of all their rent-free lands, in punishment for the numerous raids 
: which have been committed by them within the last six months. 
. “ His Lordship in Council sanctions the adoption of the above measures, 
for which you have shown ample grounds, and concurs in your opinion that 
they should be carried into effect immediately. 
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“You bave been advised by telegraph of the sanction given by His 
“ Lordship in Council to the proposed expedition.” 

An expedition against the Bozdars being thus sanctioned, the following 
troops assembled on the 5th March at Taosa under Brigadier Chamberlain :— 


One wing 1st?Panjab Infantry, under Major Coke . 471 bayonets, 
oe 2nd_isés,, op » Lieut. Green we =476 ve 
» 4th ,, - » Lieut. Wilde . 484, 
i Ist Sikh on »» Major Gordon . 443 i 
¢ Srd_,, on » Capt. Renny : .. 445 
No. 1 Field Battery » Lieut. Sladen es 4 guns, 
Mountain Battery » Lieuts. Mechamand Maister 8 _,, 
2nd Panjiéb Cavalry » Capt. Sam Browne «o. 100 sabres, 
Srd + 5 » Lieut. Watson asa: OO" 4, 
Ono company Sappers » Lieut. Medley. 


comprising a total. of 31 English officers; 2,838 rank and file; two 
9-pounders; two 24-pounder howitzers ; two on elephants, two on carriages; 
four 3-pounders; four 12-pounder howitzers on mules. Besides this, Cap- 
tain Graham, Deputy Commissioner, was requested to raise 800 of the 
armed militia of the district to aid in keeping open communications, and to 
act as guides and foragers. 

Having considered all the passes by which it was possible to enter the 
Bozdar country, the Brigadier determined on using the Sangarh pass. On 
the 6th the force moved onthis pass, and as no real advantage was to be 
gained by making a false attack on the Mahoi pass, General Chamberlain 
thought it best to let it become generally known that he proposed entering 
by the Sanghar defile, being of opinion that while a few Bozdars, more or 
less, at the Khan Band could make no difference on the result of the attack, 
the fact of beating the tribe in its own vantage ground would prove a most 
beneficial example to all the neighbouring tribes. 

Having strengthened the frontier posts considerably, and provided for 
the safety of Dera Ghazi Khan, so as to give confidence to the people 
during the absence of the troops, the force marched from Taosa on the 
morning of the 6th instant, and after proceeding across the plain for seven 
miles, reached the mouth of the Sanghar pass at daybreak. A few 
Bozdars were discernible on the heights, but no attempt was made to 
oppose the force, and the few shots fired were evidently only intended as 
signals to announce its arrival in the hills. ; 

Continuing the march up the stony bed of the Sanghar stream (which 
is the only road, and from which the pass derives its name,) for about four 
miles, the force reached a convenient place for encamping (Dedachi-ki- 
kachi), and halted for the day. Towards noon a party of the enemy 
made some show of driving in one of our pickets, but on its being sup- 
ported by the 2nd Panjéb Infantry they retired. One sepoy of this 
regiment was severely wounded. 

In the afternoon the Brigadier reconnoitred the Khan Band and its 
approaches. The pass was not above three miles from the camp, and as the 
hills on either side were easy of access, the party were not molested,—the 
few Bozd&rs seen contenting themselves with retiring and signalizing their 
approach. 

On coming within sight of the Khan Band, the enemy were observed 
clustered on every ridge and pinnacle commanding the defile, and the 
first impression then received of the strength of the position was nob 
removed by a better knowledge of the ground. During the reconnaissance 
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a ‘Dafadar’ of the mounted police (on orderly duty with the Deput 
Commissioner) was killed, and one man of the Ist Panjab Infantry eauntel 
By sunset the Brigadier returned to camp, and the night passed over 
undisturbed. 

At daybreak the following morning (the 7th) the force continued its 
march up the defile, and by 7 o’clock it was halted in front of the enemy’s 
position. Some short delay then took place in making the necessary 
arrangements for the protection of the baggage and camp-followers, and, 
this accomplished, the troops moved to the attack. 

The Sanghar-nai is equivalent to the Sanghar defile, and in like manner 
the Drtig-nai, the defile leading to Drag, a small valley some 20 miles 
further in the mountains, at the north-western point of the Bozdar country, 
_and into which the Vihowa pass debouches. Both defiles or “ Nais,” as 
they are termed by the Baloches, are simply channels which have been cut 
through the hills by the rain which falls in the mountains, forcing a passage 
for itself to the plains. 

The Sanghar had been found to be the only pass suited to the passage of 
troops, but from the point where the Drtig-nai joins it, to its opening 
out at Haranbore Kachi, a distance of about 34 miles, it presents very 
formidable difficulties. From the junction of the two channels to the 
point where the Sanghar-nai turns at right-angles to the west, the pass 
is bounded on either side by scarped hills of considerable height, com- 
pletely commanding the road. A matchlock fired from one hill ranges to 
the foot of the other. From the point where the route turns sharply to 
the west, the defile presents a series of precipitous spurs, rising one after 
another in close succession, from the summit of which perfect command of 
the road below is given. It is to this particular portion of the defile that 
the term “‘ Khan Band” is generally applied, though, strictly speaking, the 
name implies only that one spot across which a mound of stones and earth 
has at some former day been raised to add to the natural defences. 

_ When reconnoitring the previous evening, the Brigadier had succeeded 
in reaching the point where the defile turns suddenly to the west, and had 
been convinced of the impossibility of turning the position by its left or 
south side; after therefore assuring himself as far as possible, both by 
conversation with the guides, and from personal inspection of the practi- 
cability of the hills from the Draig-nai, he determined upon forcing the pass 
from that side. 

_ To the wing of the 4th Panjab Infantry, under Captain Wilde, was as- 
signed the duty of ascending, by its northern spur, the hill which com- 
manded the Sanghar-nai from the west, and their advance was protected by 
the fire of Lieutenant Sladen’s four field-pieces, and four mountain guns 
under Lieutenant Mecham. 

Whilst Captain Wilde was engaged in the ascent, the wing of the Ist 
Panjab Infantry, with four mountain guns, under Major Coke, penetrated 
into the Drag-nai, in the hope of finding a praeticable spur by which to 
ascend in his support, and thus to acquire firm possession of the heights 
south of the Drag-nai, so indispensable to success. 

Up to this time the enemy had omitted to occupy the spurs to the north 
of the Drag-nai, and had thus given us a great advantage, for these were 
see apaas seized by Major Coke’s men, and many casualties were thereby 
saved, 
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Becoming alive, however, to the object we had in view, the Bozdars lost no 
time in strengthening their left flank, and numbers of them crossed the 
Drog-nai and took up a very strong position on its northern side. The 
wing of the lst Panjab Infantry was thus subjected toa heavy fire from three 
sides, and the Brigadier thought it advisable to support Major Coke with 
the wing of the 2nd Panjab Infantry, under Captain Green, and to withdraw 
Lieutenant Mecham’s four pieces from Captain Wilde for the same purpose. 
On the arrival of this support, the two wings, aided by the fire of the eight 
mountain pieces, attacked the enemy’s position on the left of the Drtg-nai, 
Captain Green taking the right, and Major Coke the left ; and the gallantry 
displayed by the officers and soldiers of both regiments was the admiration 
of all who witnessedit. It was in this attack that almost the whole of our 
casualties took place, and where the Bozdars suffered most. Major Coke 
received a severe wound in his shoulder, but continued to exercise his com- 
mand throughout the day. His Native Adjutant, Mir Jafar, was 
Lea at his side, and received another bullet through his shield and 
clothes. 

On the Bozdars being driven from this position, they abandoned the 
northern, and returned to the opposite, or southern, side of the Drag-nai, 
followed by the wing of the 2nd and a portion of the lst Panjab Infantry, 
the remainder of the Ist Panjab Infantry and the mountain guns having to 
continue in the bed of the stream, as the hills were too precipitous to admit 
of guns being taken up. 

Whilst these events were passing on the right, Captain Wilde’s wing had 
gradually ascended and was pressing along the ridge of the hill overlook- 
ing the Sanghar-nai, their advance being facilitated by the correct practice 
of Lieutenant Sladen’s guns, two 24-pounder howitzers and two 9-pounders. 

Before commencing operations, the Brigadier had sent Major Gordon, with 
a portion of his wing of the lst Sikh Infantry, to crown the hill which 
closes in the Sanghar-nai to the east, and with instructions to advance along 
its summit parallel with Captain Wilde’s wing. As the few Bozdars who 
occupied this range fell back without opposition, Major Gordon was enabled 
to carry out his orders without loss. 

With the wing of the 4th Panjab Infantry on the heights to the right, 
and Major Gordon occupying those to the left, the field battery, the wing 
of the 3rd Sikh Infantry, and detachment of cavalry were enabled to 
advance up the bed of the Sanghar-nai without inconvenience, the artillery 
continuing to support Captain Wilde’s advance. On coming abreast of 
the point where the defile turns to the west, it became evident, from 
the movements of the enemy holding the Khan Band, and tie sound 
of firing to the left rear, that the Bozdars were giving way, and that the 
time had come for threatening the defile in front. 

Whilst Lieutenant Sladen plied the enemy with shell, Captain Renny 
with a company carried the nearest ridge with a loss of only three men 
wounded, whilst Captain Campbell with two companies moved on their next 
breastwork. But by this time the infantry (who had ascended from the 
Drtg-nai) were discerned crossing the hills in pursuit of the Bozdars they 
had defeated on the left, and threatening the Khan Band in rear, and this 
became the signal for a general flight and abandonment of every position. To 
add to the enemy’s embarrassment, the detachment of cavalry under Captain 
Browne were pushed through the defile at a canter, and ordered, after reach- 
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ing the more open ground, to go on as far as the nature of the country would 
admit. 

The success was now complete, and arrangements were made for pitch- 
ing the camp in a pretty cultivated little valley, Haranbore, just on the 
western side of the Khan Band. Major Coke was the only officer wounded 
in this affair, but there were 5 men killed and 49 wounded. 

The Bozdars probably numbered about 1,700 men, and lost from 20 to 30 
killed, and from 50 to 70 wounded. Tireir chiefs afterwards admitted that 
they entertained no doubt of being able to hold the pass against us, 
and that so far from expecting the position to be turned from the Drtg- 
nai, the men who opposed us there were to have attacked our rear, whilst 
we were engaged at the Khan Band. Nor is their confidence surprising, 
for they had seen General Ventura and Jemadar Khosial Sing, with a large 
Sikh army, retire from before their stronghold, and on another occasion 
they claim to having killed 1,200 of Dewan Sawan Mal’s soldiers and plun- 
dered the baggage. 

General Chamberlain concluded his account of the attack by thanking the 
officers engaged in the following terms: “The services of Major Coke and 
“ Captain Green, and of the European* and Native Officers of their respective 
“wings, however, call for special mention, and I beg to recommend them 
“to the favorable notice of Government. The artillery, which supported 
“Major Coke’s attack, likewise earned distinction, and I therefore also beg 
“to particularize Lieutenants Maister and Mecham and the Europeant and 
“Native Officers and men employed with the mountain guns. 

When the force marched from Taosa, the levy which had been raised by 
the Deputy Commissioner was left at Mangrota in charge of the reserve 
supplies. They were now ordered forward, and to “Mita Kb&n” and his 
Kasranis was assigned the task of occupying the Khan Band, and keeping 
open the communication with the plains. The duty was one he was able 
to discharge, and he performed it to the satisfaction of the Brigadier. 

After emerging through the Khan Band, it became evident, from the 
extreme ruggedness of the country, that there was little chance of hem- 
Ining in the tribe, or of capturing their cattle, without further aid, and 
therefore the Deputy Commissioner made arrangements during the evening 
to send off a respectable agent to the Ustarana Pathans, to invite them 
to come down and plunder their enemies on the north, whilst we closed them 
in from the south. 

The invitation was accepted, and a portion of the tribe entered the Boz- 
dar country by the Drtg valley, and had commenced to plunder and lay 
waste, when they were stopped in consequence of the Bozdars having sub- 
mitted and come into the British camp. 

During the 8th the camp remained halted to admit of the wounded 
being sent back to Mangrota. 

_ A detachment of infantry and cavalry was employed during the day 

mM reconnoitring the Sanghar-nai, as far as Bharti, their march being 

marked by the smoke of the huts and stacks of forage which they fired. 
es eee ie ak | 

* Ist Panjab Infantry.—Lieutenant Lumeden, Adjutant ; Assistant Surgeon Jackeon, 

_ 2nd Panjad Infantry.—Lieutenant Frankland, 2nd in Command; Lieutenant Fisher, 
Adjutant; Assistant Surgeon Clarke. 


t Lieutenant FitzGerald, doing duty. 
Lieutenant Hughes, doing duty. 
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The country was found to be abandoned, and only a few Bozdars were visible 
on the summit of the hills, who appeared to be watching their movements, 

During the 9th the force still remained halted to enable the detachment 
to return to camp. 

On the 10th the force moved to “ Bharti,” distant about 6 miles. This 
is one of the principal Bozdar villages, and presented a fine sheet of luxu- 
riant cultivation, which, with its pretty clumpsof date trees, somewhat resem- 
bled the scenery in the neighbourhood of Dera Ghazi Khan. The route, 
as heretofore, was up the stony bed of the Sanghar-nai, and during the 
march it skirted five or six richly cultivated little nooks. 

During the 11th and 12th the force halted to obtain supplies, for it was 
not considered prudent to enter further into the hills without ten days’ 
‘provisions in camp. On both days the country in advance was patrolled 
by reconnoitring parties, and the villages, stacks, and crops destroyed. 
‘The columns of smoke which rose into the air over a circumference of many 
miles must have been a depressing spectacle to the Bozdars; but it was no 
more than they deserved, for to have spared their property would have 
neutralized the object of the expedition, and its destruction was the only 
punishment likely to make a lasting impression. 

Of all the frontier tribes the Bozdars were the least deserving of con- 
sideration, for to plunder and murder had heen their avocation for years past, 
and but for the military posts the adjacent country would have been 
abandoned. Nor did they confine their raids simply to the plains, for they 
plundered all their neighbours, and it may be truly said that their band 
was against every man, and every man’s hand against them. The secret 
of their success was the inaccessibility of their country, for it is nothing 
ote net-work of hills and ravines, quite unassailable, except by disciplined 

ies, 

On the 13th Brigadier Chamberlain continued his march up the Sanghar- 
nai for about 10 miles, and encamped in a well cultivated hollow at the 
entrance to the Saora pass. Just before descending into the cultivation, a 
few horse and foot meu were seen, but they disappeared in the defile as the 
force approached. On this day the enemy sustained much loss in the de- 
struction of hamlets and stacks, and as they belonged to the section of the 
tribe most given to plundering our border, there was the greater reason for 
not sparing anything. 

Late in the evening (13th March) two Bozdars came into camp, stating 
that they had been sent by the chiefs to sue for terms, and begged that 
the work of destruction might meanwhile be stayed. A reply was sent for 
the chiefs to present themselves the next day in camp, when our demands 
upon the tribe would be made known; they were also informed that if 
they failed to attend within the prescribed time, hostilities and the work 
. ener would recommence, but that meanwhile the force would 

alt. 

On the following evening, the 14th instant, Naorang Khan and Ashak 
Mahamad Khan, the two heads of the tribe, made their appearance, but as it 
was too late to transact business, the meeting was deferred until the next 
morning. s 

At adurbar held the following day, the cause of our presence in their 


country and the concessions required of them were publicly made known. 
The latter embraced — 
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First.—Compensation for the life of every man killed or wounded in 
British territory during the past year. 

Second.—Restitution of, or compensation for, all cattle killed, or stolen, 
or injured during the past year. 

Third——Compensation for all property stolen or injured during the past 

ear. 

Fourth.——The immediate expulsion of all refugee criminals; not to afford 
an asylum to refugees from British territory, or to harbour 
thieves or bad characters of any tribe, nor to allow any one to 
pass through their country to plunder or commit acte of vio- 
lence, nor to permit stolen cattle or property of any kind to be 
taken through their passes. 

Fifth.—To pay a fine at once of 300 sheep for the troops. 

Sizth.—To falfil the stipulations embraced in the first three clauses 

witbin the next two months. 
Seventh.—To give approved hostages for a twelvemonth as security for 
good conduct. 

A ready assent was given to every demand, and their whole demeanour 
was that of men thoroughly subdued. Doubtless much more might have 
been demanded, and would have been acceded to at the time, but it seemed 
both to the Brigadier and Deputy Commissioner that the future peace of 
the frontier would be best secured by dealing leniently with them. Had 
the Bozdars not given in they would in all probability have suffered consi- 
derable loss in cattle, for the Ustaranas had closed in upon them, aod 
they could only have escaped by finding refuge among the Pathan tribes 
further to the west. 

On the terms being agreed to, orders were sent off to send back the 
Ustaranas, and also to the Officer Commanding at Mangrota to cease 
all punitive operations inside the Mahoi pass. 

On the 16th the force commenced to retrace its steps, a portion retarning 
by the road it had advanced, the remainder by the Lini-nai. Both 
columns united again on the 17th at Haranbore Kach. This route was 
adopted to enable us to see more of the country, and to admit of Lieutenant 
Medley, of the Engineers, completing his map. 

From the 18th to the 21st inclusive the force remained halted, for the 
sheep had not been brought in, and it was felt indispensable to exact the 
fulfilment of this simple stipulation before quitting the country. 

The full number of sheep was completed on the afternoon of the 21st, 
and the force returned through the Kban Band on the 22nd, encamping for 
the night near Dedachi-ke-kachi, and re-entering the plains the following 
morning, after an absence in the hills of 17 days. 

The country of the Northern Bozdars on the Drag was not visited by the 
force, and this section did not tender their submission. They had been more 
independent, but also better behaved than the Southern Bozdars. Lieutenant 
Pollock concludes his report on the Bozdar campaign with the following 
words:—* Constant care will be required on the part of the local executive, or 
“‘ gradually petty thefts will be attempted by the tribe, culprits from the plain 
“will be screened, and we shall slide back shortly, and surely, to the state of 
“things that existed prior to 1857. There is still a lingering hope in the mind 
“of the chiefs that continued good behaviour may lead to the recovery of the 
“forfeited allowance, or a portion of it; and when once this hope vanishes, 
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‘(I need hardly say that fear alone will deter them from plunder. 1 beg em- 
« phatically to record my opinion that under no circumstances should the pay- 
“ment of ‘ black-mail’ be revived. The recipients regard it as a tribute 
‘‘of weakness, and other tribes aspire to similar allowances. 

“We have the whole game in our hands. Now that we have visited and 
‘surveyed their country, we have not only learnt the road into their 
‘country, but also the fact that it contains valuable crops, the destruction 
“of which causes more loss than the plunder of several seasons could 
“compensate for. We ask no tribute from them, merely that they shall 
‘refrain from plunder; if they do not do so, the remedy is in our hand. 1 
“believe that after the lesson of 1857 a demonstration would always prove 
“sufficient. The sight of our troops would lead to restitution of stolen pro- 
‘‘perty and the giving security for future good behaviour. Finally ; it should 
“be borne in mind, in the event of future operations, that Kosahs on the 
“south, and the Ustaranas in the north, are available as allies against the 
‘“‘ Bozdars, and can be employed perhaps even more effectually than regular 
“troops in cutting off supplies, ferreting out hidden cattle and grain, and 
“closing their communications. Should, however, the great consideration 
“which characterises the acts of our Government lead to the resolution that 
“the Bozd&r chiefs are entitled to some help towards keeping up their stations, 
‘then I would suggest that land in the plains be given, and not a money 
‘ allowance. ”” 

The Bozdars evidently profited by the lesson they received in 1857, as 
the only raids in which they were engaged since that date are :— 

On the 15th March 1861 they with some Hadianis, &c., raided some 
Nasars flocks grazing in British territory, and lifted 1,200 sheep. 

On the lst June 1863 they lifted some camels, but were pursued by the 
Panjab Cavalry detachment up the Mahoi pass to the Band hills. The 
detachment, 17 strong, was attacked on returning by 100 Bozdars, but they 
charged and got out safe. 

In 1864 the Supreme Government sanctioned the restoration to the 
Bozdar chief of the rent-free wells which had been confiscated in 1857, and 
he also received a certain number of ‘ bargirs’ in the frontier militia. 

In January 186] an attack was made on the Bozdars by the Khetrdns, 
Esotes, Jaifars, and Ustaranas, who, attacking their stronghold, the Khan 
Band, on the western side, drove them from their fastnesses; their women 
and children took refuge in the plains, bringing thcir cattle with them. 
Major Godby, commanding 4th Panjab Cavalry, was at Mangrota at the 
time ; taking the detachment from the post with him, be at once rode to the 
mouth of the pass, and met the messengers from the Khetrans, who pro- 
fessed that they had no intention of following the Bozdars into British 
territory, but that having sufficiently punished the tribe, their camp would 
break up. The Esotes, Jafars, and Ustaranas accordingly returned home at 
once. The Khetrins imprudently determined to return by the shortest 
route, which led past the Mahof pass, and encamped for the night. An 
old Bozdar woman watched them, and gave information to the chief, Ashak 
Mahamad Khan, pointing out that the Bozdars might easily invest a pass 
beyond Mahoi, through which the Khetrans would have. to pass, and s0 
obtain their revenge. The advice was taken. Early the next morning when 
the Khetrans, quite unsuspicious of the trap laid for them, attempted to pur- 
sue their journey, they fell into the ambuscade, and were routed with great 
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loss, only effecting their escape by rushing into the plains and making the 
best of their way to Sakhi-Sarwar, and returning home through the Siri paes. 

In 1862 a party of Baloches, composed of members of the several tribes 
dwelling along this border, Bozdars, Hadianis, Hatuti Kosas, Kulaes, 
Darkanis, &c., combined to carry off a large herd of cattle belonging to the 
Povindahs which were grazing inside the passes opposite Chaodwan in the 
Dera Ishmail Khan district. Tbe Povindahs before returning made arrange- 
ment with the Ostardnas to attack the Bozdars. The latter retired before 
them until a favorable opportunity occurred to make a night attack, in which 
the Bozdars and Ustaranas suffered a slight loss, but the Povindahs escaped 
entirely. The following season the Povindahs were informed that they would 
not be allowed to enter British territory except on condition that they would 
abstain from all hostilities while within our border. This at once put a stop 
to the feud, and since that time the border has had rest. 

A family quarrel has, however, for some years disturbed the domestic peace 
of the chiefs, which arose as follows :— Gal Mahamad Khan (brother-in-law 
of Lal Khan, one of the principal chiefs of the tribe, and a distant relation 
of the chief, as shown in the family tree entered in the margin) stole some 

cows belong- 
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‘ thus _estab- 
lished between Naorang Khan and Lal Khan, The tribe at large regard- 
ing it as a family quarrel stood aloof. At last Naorang Khan having 
sworn on the Koran to give Lal Khana safe conduct on the pretence of 
arranging the quarrel, got him into his power and murdered him and his 
brother Gal. From that time Naorang Khan was unable to stir out of his 
house without a strong escort for fear of being murdered. Ashak Mahamad 
Khan was in some measure implicated, Fateh Khan being as nearly related 
to him as to N aorang Khan, and he therefore ostensibly supported the latter. 
The treacherous manner in which Lal Khan had been killed reflected on 
him as well as Naorang Khan, and weakened his influence in the tribe. 
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The sudden death of Naorang Khan from liver complaint solved the prob- 
lem, and released Ashak Mabamad Khan from his false position. 

In 1867 the Bozdarsa proved themselves useful allies when arrangements 
were being made for compelling the Musa Khél Pathans to surrender Kaora 
Khan, Kasrani, who had carried off Captain Grey, Deputy Commissioner of 
the Dera Ishmail Khb&n district, and Ashak Mahamad came forward with 
three hundred of his clansmen and gave active assistance until Kaora Khan 
surrendered. For his valuable services on this occasion he received a 
‘khillut’? of Rs. 2,500. 

In 1869 a feud between the Kasranis and Bozd&rs gave the district 
authorities some trouble, but it was eventually settled by Captain Shortt. 

The Bozdars have always been at feud with the Ustaranas, and this, in 
1869, caused some anxiety, as the latter formed an alliance with the Kasranis, 
many of whom reside in British territory, and an attack was made on the 
Bozdars, which it was feared would lead to reprisals. 

In June 1871 Captain Sandeman recommended that, in consideration of 
the good behaviour of the tribe, the allowance of which the Bozdar chief 
was deprived in 1857 should be restored to him. 

Ashak Mahamad was murdered in July 1871 by his nephew, Nar 
Mahamad, and in August Captain Sandeman, going to Gagan ka thal; assem- 
bled the council of the tribe, and solemnly invested his son, Dost Mahamad, 
a lad of 12 years of age, with the turban. (Van Cortlandt, Pollock, 

Graham, Chamberlain, Medley, Johnstone, Minchin, Bruce, Sandeman.) 

BOZHA— 
A small village in Khwaram, Kohat district, situated below the junction 
of the Lelan and Tiri Toi, and on the sloping ground between the Tiri Toi 
and the low range south of the Shawiki valley, about 500 yards from the 
Toi’s left bank. 

Water is supplied from two tanks, and, failing them, from the Chichoka 
spring, which is just opposite, on the right bank of the Tiri Toi. The 
inhabitants are Khataks of the Dar Tapi section of Khwaram. (Zoss.) 

BRAGDI KANDAO— 
A pase in the Kohat district, north of Shakardara, over a range, of which the 
highest point is the Ghojarina peak. It is used as the camel route northwards 
from Shakardara when the Tarali pass is closed by the formation of ‘ dands.’ 
Its foot is two miles from Shakardara, along a good road that follows the 
Toroba ravine (on which Shakardara stands); this it crosses, also the Tarkha, a 
stream that comes from Nandraka, and then joins the Shaimda, a tribu- 
tary of the Mithan. The ascent of the pass is a little up a rough less 
than a mile stony spur, and the descent is from a gorge by a* winding 
road, covered with loose stones, about three-fourths of a mile long. It 
leads into a valley below the Pirghat hill (which lies over against 
Ghojarina to the north wards), in which is the village of Bara Bragdi. 
Camels go by this route, but it must be trying for the feet of any but 
hill camels. (Ross.) 
BRAGDI VADA— ‘ 
A village west of north of Shakardara, in the Kohat district, situated 
in a valley running westwards from the Pirghat hill. It belongs to the 
Saghris, and although called large, is a small village shrunk from its former 
ee It has a tank, and when this dries the people go to the Mithan 
or water. 
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A ravine, called the Bragdi, rises near it and joins another, called the Ze- 
handi, that rises between Ghojarina and the Pirghat hills. The united 
stream is called the ‘ Zerzoa,’ and passes through a pass in a range north 
of Bragdai to join the ‘ Loi’ opposite “ Loi” or “ Saya” Mela. (Roas.) 

BRAGDI NIKA— | 
A village in the Kohat district, on the right bank of Tiri Toi, on a bend of 
the river, about 24 miles below the junction of the Mithan, and about 1} 
mile above the Malgin salt mines. It has about twenty houses, and is 
inhabited by Khwaram Khataks. (foss.) 

BRAHIM KHEL— 
A section of the Ishm4ilzai Orakzais. They are said to number about 
140 families. Their sections are Zarin, Shah Mansur, Madd, and Utan. 
The Zarin and Utiin sections number about 80 fighting men, live in a 
cluster of hamlets called Anjida, and are Samal in politics aud dependent on 
the Rabia Khel. The settlements of the Shah Mansiir and Mada were 
formerly at Kot and Ramadan, but the Alikhél turned them out, and now 
they number 60 fighting men and share these places with the Alikhél, and 
are, like them, Gar. (Cavagnari.) 

BUGTIS— 
A tribe of Baloches who inhabit the hilly country to the west of the 
Rajanpor border. The divisions of the Bagtis are:—I, Kaheja; II, 
Nothani; III, Musari; IV, Kalpar; V, Phoug; VI, Kiazai. 

I.—The Kaheja, according to Minchin and Graham, number 120 men 
(Paget says 150, and Bruce 175.) This is the section of Ghulam Murtaza, 
the chief of the whole clan. Paget states that it is sub-divided into 
Chandranzai 30, Mandwani 62, Strkani 10, Phong 20. No other authority 
gives any sub-division of this section. Graham says they are all agri- 
culturists. 

II.—The Notkani section is also variously estimated at 810 by Bruce, 
300 by Paget, 340 by Graham, and 600 by Minchin. 

The sub-divisions appear to be Firozini and Zarkant, that is, Bruce 
s0 gives them; but other authorities give a section which is very 
differently named. Paget calls it ‘Doorang,’ Minchin ‘ Drig,’ and Graham 
‘Duwagh.’ As Bruce has no section the least like this, I am unable to 
account for the disagreement, except by supposing that either he has omitted 
it, or that the others have committed a blunder in entering it. 

However, as Bruce’s account is the most recent, and as he has been in the 
best position to become acquainted with this tribe, I shall adopt his account 
of this section. The sub-divisions of the above are :— 


Firozanis. Zarkanis. 
Rahimkhanzai cae .. 40 Kamkani... 80 
Pajlar_.. as .. 90 Shambiani «. 100 
Jakrani .., ane .. 70 Mahrimzai evi .. 160 
Shalwini... ae - 65 Amdrauzai es .. 40 
Damgiani e we 55 ae 
Mahlani ... ais uw. 20 380 
Bigiani .., isi ww. 30 — 
Ramazai ... ies ee S40 
Rohlani ... es vee «20 


BUG 


IlI.—HMasiirt. The estimate of the numbers of this section is given 
by Bruce at 325 fighting men, Paget 300, Graham 190, and Minchin 180, 

The sections are 1, Jafardni (estimated at 220 by Bruce, 160 by Paget, 
140 by Graham), sub-divided into J&farani 30, N@riani 30, Sandarani 
80, Gurant 10, Sarki 20, Nakani 100. Paget has two sections, called 
‘ Kooreeanee’ and ‘ Mookawanee’; these are probably the same as Bruce’s 
Niriant and Nfkani, In this case Paget’s estimate of the Jafaranis 
would be raised to 230 fighting men, 

Possibly also Graham’s section, given as ‘ Moondranee,’ may be the same 
as Bruce’s Sdndar&ni, and also his ‘ Nehokaneei’ (30) may algo be the same 
as Bruce’s Nokani, thus raising his estimate to 300. In the same 
manner Minchin’s Nohkani (40) may be identified with Bruce’s Nuk&ni, 
his Sundoowani (50) with Bruce’s Sandar&ni, and finally his Mondiani 
(50) with the same authority’s Nariini, thus making his estimate 320, 

2, Bakhshwdni, estimated at 150 by Graham, 105 by Bruce, and 70 by 
Paget, and sub-divided into Gulshérzai 30, Segrani 40, Dihani 15, and 
Jaskani 20. 

IV.—The Kalpar, or, as Graham calls it, the ‘Sekharee’ section, is esti- 
mated by Bruce at 250 fighting men, by Graham at 230, by Paget at 200, 
and by Minchin at 150, 

Its sub-divisions are— 

1. Padlani—(120 Bruce and Graham, 100 Paget.) 
2. Hotkani—(Bruce 40, Graham 30, Paget 25.) 
8. Batilin1—(Bruce and Graham 40.) 

4. Hamzani—(Bruce 50, Graham 40, Paget 25.) 

It may be noted that Paget gives no section Batilani, but has one 
Nundr&ni, numbering 50. 

V.—The Phong section is estimated by Bruce at 150, and by Minchin 
at 20 fighting men. Paget does not mention it at all, unless he means it 
to come under his Sundrani section, which is probably the same as the 
Mundrani section of Bruce. Graham also has no section of this name; 
but, taking into consideration bad writing, &c., it does not seem too 
much to imagine that by ‘Yutoong’ he really means Phong, especially 
as the chiefs’ names are also somewhat similar. He estimates the ‘ Yutoong” 
section at 40. 

Bruce further sub-divides this section into 1, Phong 40; 2, Hijmani 50; 
and 3, Mandrani 60. 

Vi.—The KXiazat or Shamban1 section is estimated by Bruce at 500 
fighting men, by Graham and Paget at 490, and by Minchin at 350. 
Their sections are— 


. Grahan. Paget, Minchin, ye 
Bazi .. 4 Khizee .» 100 Kaskearye ... 40 Kyazye sis Kiazal... (r}. ane 
Shambanl ... 150 Shumb&n! +» 160 Shomb&nt .. 100 Shumb4ni ... 120 Bhambant B). ve 
Sydant «.. $10 Sodanee «. 140 Birrannee vv 120 Byd&ul .» 100 Syadnl (c). avs 

{a.) (3.) ¢.) 

Kiarai— Shambani— ¥ ni— 
8ub-dieided into— Sub-divided into— Subedivided into— 
Mirsiot ... .. 20 |Gadai.. .. 76 | Tangwanl... .. 80 Kiazi . 60 
HamzAal ... -» 10 | Rahman... ‘ie Tikear .. 80 Shambani 2» 
Mebrani .., .. 10 jdar ... 20 Machobar « 90 
Pabra .. 60 


The total number of the Bagtis is estimated by Bruce at 2,210, by Graham 
at 1,600, Minchin 1,600, Paget 1,200 or 1,800, and by Van Cortlandt 
at 4,000. It is impossible to account for these discrepancies; but it may 
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be observed that the number of this or any other tribe has never been 
counted, and asit is quite certain that these people never understate their 
strength, the lowest number is as likely to be right as the highest. 


Ghtlam Martaza is generally acknowledged to be the Chief of the Bagtis, 
and the following genealogy, as given by himeelf, shows his descent, The 
Shambani branch, however, do not acknowledge him. 











Palwan. 
Badi. 
Akif. 
Badi. Two other sons killed by 
| the Mazdris. 
Kasim, a Akif, died, Bibrak, 
Tomandar, killed Tomand&r, 
at Haund. 
zal. : Shiran. 
Tomandar. 
Mob&rsk. Dasél, 
a Tomandir. 
Haibat, killed by the Maris. | | | | 
and the chieftainehip went Bakaba, Sobab, Be. Chata. Memdo 
to Dassél, killed by Tomendir, Tomsndér. 
Maziria. Killed A by 
a. 





Bibrack. Karm, Alam. Moblirak. 


* Islam Ahmad. Kaim. 
Bibrak. 


¢ Ielim, married Pir Mahemad. Abmad. 
a sister of Mir 
Haji, Khetrfin 
Chief. 








eine | 
Gholam Martaza, Wali Mahamad. 
Tomandar. 
a ars ess Se ee Se ee ee 


* Islit was poisoned by Sh&hdéd, a Domkt Chief. 
t Islam Khan is still alive, but made over the Toman several years ago to his soa, 
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The Bagti country is chiefly rugged and barren, but contains much 
good pasture land and some fertile valleys. The regular occupation of the 
whole tribe was, till lately, plunder, which was carried on systematically, 
and on a large scale. Every man of the tribe was a robber. The Khan of 
Kalat claimed sovereignty over them, but they paid revenue to no one, and, 
protected by their rocky fastnesses, maintained a stormy independence, 
usually at war with the Maris, and perpetually plundering their neighbours. 

The valleys of Marao and Dera, and the plain of Mat, are cultivated, 
and produce good crops of wheat and jowari. 

There are several permanent streams of good water flowing through 
the Bigti country, and there is good and abundant pasture for sheep and cattle. 

The wealth of the people consists in cattle, and they sell many sheep 
to the people of Sind, purchasing cloth and grain in return. There’ is 
little or no other trade, but formerly, in quiet times, a road from Maltin 
to Lheri through this tract of country was much frequented by merchants. 

The following extract is from a report by Captain Sandeman :— 

“To make our relations with this tribe clear, it will be necessary to 
‘divide it into two parts— 

“‘1s¢.—Those who inhabit the hills on the north-west frontier of Sind 
“and Kachi and the southern part of the Mazari country in the Panjab, . 
consisting of the Kahejas, Kalpars, Nothanis, and Phongs. 

‘‘2nd,—The Shambanis and Masuris, whose lands extend along the 
“Panjab frontier, between the Banduwala and Sabzil-ki-Kot military posts; 
“on the east, adjoining those of our subjects, the Mazaris and Drishaks; on 
‘the north the Gorchanis; and on the west the Iobarani Maris. 

“Those of the Ist division may be said at present to obtain their livelihood 
“in about equal proportions from the produce of the soil, and from their 
“ cattle, which they sell as they require money to procure clothes, food, &c. 
“What they realize from the soil depends in a great measure on the exist- 
“ing state of their relations with the Maris. The influence which the en- 
“tertainment of a number of sowars in Government service under their 
“chief gives over them, enables us in a great measure to check the blood- 
“feud which has existed between them and the Maris for many years; but 
‘although they are thus enabled to take more to a quiet life and agriculture, 
“and are cultivating and grazing their cattle on lands which for years lay 
“waste, still they have few villages, lead a nomadic life, and are ready at a 
“ moment’s notice to betake themselves to their natural strongholds in the 
“hills, the chief one of which, Traki, was rendered famous in Sir Charles 
“ Napier’s campaign. 

«The members of the 2nd division are almost entirely dependent on their 
“cattle for their subsistence, but bearing this in mind, all the remarks re- 
“garding the lst division are equally applicable to them. They have mag- 
“ nificent lands both for agriculture and for grazing, but they are the most 
“imveterate robbers, and their being now able to occupy these lands more 
“peacefully than formerly, and their plundering in our territory being 
“stopped, has only served to turn their marauding efforts in another direc- 
“tion, and making common cause with their foes the Maris, they have fixed 
“on the Pathan country as their Shikar Gah at present, and commit con- 
‘stant and murderous depredations on the Lani and Musa Khel Pathans, 
“who, from the great distance and their ignorance of the country, cannot 
“take their revenge or even defend themselves. This state of things 1s likely 
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to last until we open up relations with the Linis, which has long been 
“thought of, but which jealousies render difficult. In the months of May, 
“June, and July numbers of the poorer Shambanis come down to the 
“plains, where they work at the harvest, and almost live entirely on Pila 
« berries. 

« Although the tribe is not dependent on British territory for subsistence 
“or for food, still it carries on a direct trade with Rojhan, R&janpdr, and 
“Harand in the Panjab, and with Kasmor and Jacobabad in Sind, where 
“they bring in their cattle and wool for eale, taking away with them cloth, 
“salt, ‘gur,’ sugar, and grain; a few of their traders get cloth, &., at Maltan 
“and Jhang. When this trade is stopped, they are indirectly dependent 
“either on Kalat or on the Khetrfns and Maris for these things, and as 
“ prain is always cheaper in the Khetran villages than in in British terri- 
“tory, it makes the inconvenience of a stoppage to the trade on this side 
“much less. 

“From the above facts it will be readily seen that to coerce the whole 
“ Bagti tribe with success many points would have to be taken into consi- 
“ deration, the chief ot which are— 

“1st—A thorough accord between the authorities in Sind and in the 
“Panjab in conducting the blockades both from Sind, the Panjab, and 
“ Kalat. 

“ 2nd.—The Khetrans and Maris should be prevented from giving them 
“an asylum or assistance in any way. Without the latter, the former 
“ would be comparatively useless. For example, at the time of Sir Charles 
“ Napier’s expedition into the Bagti hills, almost the whole tribe found 
“an asylum with the Khetrans, so that, as regards them, the expedition 
“had no effect, as they quickly returned, and as quickly recommenced their 
“plundering; all the efforts made against the famous robber Gulam 
“ Husen were of little avail, until the Khetrans were compelled to deny him 
“an asylum or assistance. 

“The chief, GhQlam Martaza Khan, nominates 37 sowars ainongst 
“those employed for political purposes on this frontier, for which he 
“receives Rs. 740 a month, besides which there are 7 of the Shambani 
“section employed in the frontier militia. The chief also and some of the 
“headmen of the tribe received a grant of waste lands in British terri- 
“tory, but the produce is now included in the pay of the above sowars, 
“so that all they get is an equivalent for service (vide letter No. 432, 
“dated 10th September 1872, to the address of the Commissioner and 
Superintendent, Derajat Division).” 

The Buigti tribe trace their origin from the Rhind division of Baloches. 

In the articles on Drishak and Mazéri will be found an account of their 
wars with the Bagti, which need not be repeated here. © 

The interminable wars which have existed so long between the Maris and 
Bigtis were commenced during the régime of the Ist Bibrak Khan, To- 
mandar, and were carried on until the time of Haibat. Bijar Khan, who 
was acting as the Mari Tomandar, gave his daughter in marriage to Haibat 
Khan, which put an end to hostilities for the time; but, as Haibat himeelf 
was shortly afterwards killed by the Maris, the feud was renewed with 
Increased vigor. 

From this period down to the time of the Ist Islam Kh&n, the Bagtis were 
at feud with the Mazaris, Drishaks, Damkis, Bardis, and others. Bibrak 
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Kban the 3rd was a celebrated leader, and obtained great notoriety for his 
successful forays. 

In order to punish them for depredations in his territory, the Khan 
of Kalat sent a Brabui force, under command of Mian Khan and Abdol 
Kadir, against them. A fight took place in the Marao plain, in which the 
Brahai force was completely routed, and Gholam Rasnl, one of their leaders, 
and over 100 of their number were killed. During the time of the Sikh rule, 
the Bagtis, underthe leadership of the 2nd Islam Khan, madea raid in 
force against the Maz&ris near Umarkét. They were encountered by 
Harea Sing, the Sikh Kardar, a body of Sikh troops, and the Mazérts, 
A fight ensued, in which the Sikhs were defeated, and Harsa Sing with 
some 50 of his men and of the Mazaris were killed. The Bugtis took 
some Sikh banners and kettle-drums, which they fixed over the shrine of 
Sori Kashtak, where they may still be seen. 

The connection of the Bagtis with the British commenced in 1839, Their 
predatory attacks on the communications of the British army in Afghanistan 
were so dangerous and frequent that, after all other means had been tried and 
failed, a force was sent in October 1839, under command of Major Billamore, 
to reduce them. On the arrival of the force at Palaji, it was found that 
the Kachi plunderers had deserted the country, abandoned their homes in 
the plain, and taken refuge in the Bagti hills. 

Thither they were followed by Major Billamore’s detachment, it being 
thought important to show the mountaineers, both Maris and Bagtis, 
that so far from being able to protect our enemies, they were not even 
themselves safe from our arms. . 

As the British troops approached Dera, the BugtIs seemed at first dis- 
posed to be submissive and friendly; but the smallness of the force 
tempted them to hostilities, and they attacked Major Billamore with their 
whole strength. ola 

The Bagtis were twice signally defeated with great loss; their chief, 
Bibrak, was captured and sent prisoner to Sind, the town of Dera was 
taken and plundered, and great loss was inflicted on the tribe generally. 
Major Billamore remained in the hills nearly three months, and then, 
having accomplished every object intended by the expedition, returned to 
the plains by the famous and difficult passes of Nafask and Sartaf. 

The plundering excursions of the Bagtis were thus checked for a time, but 
they soon recommenced their old trade, and Lieutenant Clarke, with 
50 Sind Horse and 100 of a Baloch levy, started from Shahptr on the 20th 
April 1840 to surprise a party of Kalpa Bagtis in the hills. The attempt 
failed owing to the treachery of the guide. The sufferings of the party 
from heat and want of water, when crossing the desert on their return, 
are described as terrible. The Baloch levy alone left 25 men behind, 3 of 
whom died." . 

At length in 1844-45, provoked by repeated acts of lawlessness on 
the part of the Damkis, Jakranis, and Bagtis, Sir Charles Napier deter- 
mined on undertaking a campaign with the view of exterminating oF 
capturing them all. 

The forces at bis disposal were— Cavalry : Sind Horse, 9th Bengal Cavalry, 
6th Irregular Cavalry, and horsemen of the Bandelkand Legion,— 
in all 2,000 sabres. Infantry: 2nd Bengal European Regiment, the 
4th Bombay and 64th Bengal Native Infantry (very weak), the 
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infantry of the Bandelkand Legion, and the Camel Corps,—ino all 2,500. 
Eleven hundred convalescent infantry and the cavalry of the ordinary 
posts remained for the defence of the frontier. The Artillery consisted of 
four 9-pounders, nine howitzers, three mortar guns, besides a siege train 
of 21 pieces, 18 being howitzers and mortars. Besides these, Wali Khan’s 
Chindias, Ahmad Kh&n’s Magzis, and Ali Morad’s force of 2,000 men and 
10 guns were available to assist. Jacob states the force engaged to have 
been 7,000 of all arms, besides a number of Baloch auxiliaries. 

The estimate of the numbers opposed to the English General, as given 
by his brother the historian, is very unsatisfactory. He nowhere states 
accurately the strength of each tribe, but vaguely guesses at the total as 
about 20,000. This estimate is, I think, somewhat exaggerated ; it 
may be useful if I state here what numbers probably were engaged 
against him, zz., Jakranis and Dumkis 2,000, Bugtis 1,200—3,200, 
Besides these the Maris might have sent 2,000 men to assist, and the 
Khetrans about the same, but did not do s0; 7,000 is therefore the utmost 
that could have been brought against him, while 3,500 was the outside 
that actually were. It is as well to bear this in mind, as the language 
of the historian leads one to believe that Sir Charles was opposed to 20,000, 
and might have been opposed to 80,000. 

His plan of attack was to drive the enemy into the hills in front of 
Palaji, Och, and Shahpfr, then to advance from Sind by Son, Kashtak, 
and Zardni over the Zin, and while the enemy was engaged in his front, 
to send a force from the left to cut them off from the Maris, and at the 
same time force them to give up their hold on the passes of Lali and 
Jamak, and finally to cut off their retreat to the east by blocking up the 
Gandai route. 

Before entering on the campaign in the Bagti hills, Sir Charles Napier 
issued a ‘manifesto’ to the neighbouring tribes, stating that his object 
was to punish the Damki, Jakrani, and Bagti robbers, who had hitherto 
plundered unchecked in Sind. 

He then began the campaign by ordering Wali Chandia to try and 
surprise Palaji, and in case Bijar Khan Domki should be too strong for him, 
Captain Fitzgerald with the Camel Corps was to advance three hours after 
him in support, followed by Major Jacob with the Sind Horse, the latter 
officer being in supreme command, and possessing a complete carte blanche. 
On arrival at Rojan, spies said that Vazir, son of Bijar, was at Shahpér, 
60 Jacob sending the Camel Corps to Khangarh, pushed on with the Sind 
Horse and reached Shahptr on the night of the 16th January 1845. He 
Immediately surrounded the village and captured 62 Baloches, losing 
three men killed and three wounded, but failing to seize Vazir. 

On the 15th Sir Charles arrived at Khangarh, and thinking that Bijar 
Khan, if defeated by Jacob at Shahpar, would naturally retire to Och, 
sent off Captain Salter’s Irregular Cavalry (his own troops being dead beat) 
to Och with two mountain guns under Lieutenant Pulman. Scarcely, how- 
ever, had Salter started, than fresh intelligence came which alarmed Sir 
Charles for his safety, so he at once followed with 200 of the 6th Irregu- 
lar Cavalry and two Horse Artillery guns under Captain Mowat. 

He arrived at, Uch on the 18th at daybreak, and found that Salter having 
come on a position of the enemy 700 strong, under Daria Khan, Jakrani, 
charged it, and the enemy flying at once, had captured 3,000 head of cattle. 
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Wali Chandia had at the same time taken Pdlaji. Consequent on these 
successes, the following changes of movements were, on the 18th January, 
ordered. Captain Jacob was directed on Palaii, sending a detachment under 
Lieutenant Malcolm to Lheri, Wali Chandia was to march on Tang on 
the 2let, and Ahmad Khan Magzi to march up the Tewagh. Captain 
Salter’s cavalry was ordered to remain at Uch, and the infantry, artillery, 
and all the supplies were directed upon Shahpar, where a magazine for 
fourteen days’ consumption was formed. The army thus occupied two 
sides of a square, one of which menaced the passes from the desert on the 
south, the other was in possession of the western mouths of the hills. 

The country which the General had to attack may be thus described :— 

On the right hand, the ravine of Tonge was prolonged eastward, uutil 
it was lost in the crags of the Mazari district near the Indus. It could 
only be entered from the south by the cross defiles of Zarani, Gandii, 
and Sebri, leading through an almost perpendicular wall of rocks. 

Next to and parallel with Tonge was the ravine of the Ihasi river, 
into which the only cross entrance was the defile of Jamak, leading over 
rocky ranges impassable save at that point. 

From the Iliasi ravine several defiles gave entrance to the parallel 
ravine of Teyaga stream, which, in the centre, was called the “ Valley of 
the Tomb,” and more eastward the valley of Dera. Into this ravine a 
shorter one opened, down which the Sangsila torrent came from the north- 
eastward, to fall into the Teyaga, flowing westward. These river courses are, 
however, mere beds of torrents, dry except in heavy rain: the Teyaga, the 
only continually flowing stream, is but a yard wide at Dera, and the whole 
region is very arid. Northward of all these ravines is a rocky range 
separating the Maris from the other tribes, but pierced by the defiles of Sartaf 
and Nafask. The force having assembled at Och, halted there till the 25th. 
The troops were 2nd Bengal European Regiment, 4th Bombay Native 
Infantry, 64th and 69th Bengal Native Infantry, and the Bandélkand Legion 
under Captain Beatson, with Generals Hunter and Simpson in command. 

General Simpson was now (23rd January) ordered to proceed with the 
Bandélkand Legion and two guns from Shahpar to Palaji, and from 
thence to push up the Tomb valley on Dera, a distance of seven marches, 
and take the defiles of Lali and Jamak in rear. Colonel Geddes, with 
a column of all arms, marched to Soriktshtak on the 22nd. Captain 
Jamieson was left with a force to guard the magazines at Shahpar. On 
the 26th Sir Charles Napier, with General Hunter’s brigade of the 
2nd European Infantry, 4th, 64th, and 69th Native Infantry, marched 
to Sonkushtak. Here it was reported that Bijar Khan Damki had gone 
through the Lali defile, and having been joined by the Jakranis and 
Bugtis intended fighting. On the 28th the troops advanced, but finding that 
the enemy, alarmed by Simpson’s movements on his rear, had abandoned 
both the defiles of Lali and Jamak, the camp was pitched between 
these passes, they being about five miles apart. Next day, the 29th, Sir 
Charles advanced to the top of the Jamak range, where he found abundance 
of water. He then erected redoubts in order to secure the passes, and 
sent orders to General Simpson to continue his march on Dera, where he 
arrived on the 30th. Captain McMurdo, witb a squadron of cavalry and 
two guns, was sent to open communication, which he did on the 31st. The 
enemy, deterred by Simpson’s march to their rear (instead of crossing the 
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Zin Jamak range), turned eastward and issued by Ganda into the plain of 
Mat, and crossing this again entered the hills at Dazd-i-kashtak. Thie 
they could not have done if ‘Sir Charles’ plan had been carried out, but Al1 
Morad, who had been directed to be in front of the Gandai defile with 2,000 
men and 10 guns by the 28th, had stopped to celebrate the Moharam, and 
consequently did not arrive even at SorikQshtak till the 31st, too late to stop 
the passage of the enemy across the Mat plain, and prevent his escape to the 
east. The duty of keeping open communication between Simpson and the 
Commander was now deputed to Captain Salter’s cavalry, while the rear 
communication with Shahpar was confided to Lieutenant Smallpage’s police. 

The enemy having thus escaped to the east, Sir Charles halted and sent 
some foraging parties in various directions to scour the country and 
bring in cattle. These were more or less successful, but the enemy then 
commenced to harass the communications, the post was twice intercepted, 60 
camels were carried off and several followers murdered, and a panic arising 
among the camel-men, they deserted with 500 camels from Shahpar. 

Ali Morad was now directed to move on Gandti, and Sir Charles thinking, 
the Maris, were wavering in their agreement, offered Rs. 5,000 for the 
capture of Bijar Khant. At the same time, to free his force from all doubtful 
friends, he desired Jacob to dismiss the Chandias and Magsis, as he wished 
to have as few tribes about his army as possible. Resorting again to the 
strategem which had before deceived Bijar Khao, Sir Charles directed Jacob 
to write a letter to a friend, and cause it to fall into the hands of the Bagtis, 
the contents being “that fresh forces were coming up; that the fortifications 
at Jamak were to be very powerful; that the intention was to stay in the hills 
until Bijar was killed ; but the General’s benevolence made him desire rather 
. have him a@ prisoner, and he would richly reward any chief who delivered 

im up. 

Having thus employed all moral means at his command, the English 
leader, desirous to clear the vicinity of his camp and keep the troops in 
full activity, sent a column under General Hunter to scour the adjacent 
ravines and rocks, for so daring were the robbers that five of them, 
passing the pickets in the night, cut down two men not far from the head 
quarters tent. About the same time the police under Smallpage captured 
cattle south of the rocks, and a despatch from Ali Mordd announced that at 
Gandai he also had taken six camels and three hundred head of cattle after 
a skirmish. 

In this state of affairs a Kaihiri spy arrived with intelligence that the 
confederate chieftains, having ensconced themselves in a fastness only twenty 
miles distant, were starving, and next day Captain Malet came from 
Ali Morad to say that Bijar wished to surrender. Here was an opeving 
by which to escape from a critical position with apparent honor, but the 
unbending will of the English leader was then manifested. Instead of snatch- 
ing at this opportunity to terminate a war beeoming hourly more difficult 
and dangerous, he answered thus: “ Let the Khan lay his arms at my feet, 
and be prepared to emigrate with his followers to a district which I will 
point out on the left bank of the Indus, and he shall be pardoned. If he 
refuses these terms he shall be pursued to the death, and the hundred 
Damkis who are my prisoners shall be hanged.” ; ; 

Sir Charles, though he possessed the right, had no real intention to hurt 
the prisoners ; the threat was merely to strike terror, but the emigration 
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condition was real, for he thought the robbers, if removed from the scene ot 
their depredations and settled as cultivators, would relinquish their lawless 
habits. He saw they were ferocious, but yet chivalric, and he believed 
them to be spoilers rather from necessity and ignorance, than from liking, 
and so he earnestly desired to reclaim, and not to slaughter them. 

On the 5th of February a patrol discovered and killed several armed 
hill men between the passes, and three hundred horsemen were brought 
up from the rear to enable Simpson to scour the plain about Dera. But 
famine now menaced the army. No sumpter camels had yet been 
procured, and the Genefal, in this extremity, detached Fitzgerald’s fighting 
Camel Corps to fetch food from Shahp®r, with orders to scour the ravine 
of Tonge once more during his march, and even to attack that place if it 
contained enemies. Fitzgerald’s men not only scoured the ravine and 
reached Shahpfr in one night, after a march of fifty miles, but loaded 
their camels with forty-five thousand pounds of flour, and regained 
the.camp on the morning of the 8th, having employed but three days and 
tivo nights in the whole expedition. 

On the very day this supply came, another message was received from 
Ali Morad, to say that aot Bijar only, but all the chiefs were ready to sur- 
render. The English leader, prompt to seize every opportunity, marched a 
few hours after Fitzgerald’s return towards the defile of Sebri, eastward of 
Ali Mor&d’s camp, leaving General Hunter with a small force at Jamak 
to hold that and the Lali defile. By this movement he designed to 
contract the pressure on the confederates and increase their disposition 
for yielding ; but when passing Ali Morad’s camp the Amir entreated 
that no advance beyond Sebri should be made, saying it would alarm the 
chiefs and prevent their surrender. At his desire, the General, anxious to 
avoid bloodshed, agreed to halt at Sebri until the 4th, yet with a misgiving 
that the matter was a concerted design to gain time for mischief. “I cannot,” 
he said, “trust these serpents of the desert.” The next day his post, though 
guarded by twelve troopers, was surprised and many of the men slain by 
a band of Jakranis, two hundred strong. Pretending to belong to another 
irregular cavalry regiment, some of these robbers had entered into friendly 
conversation with the escort, but suddenly each man cut down the soldier he 
was talking to, 

Alarmed by this event for the safety of Captain McMurdo, who had 
been sent a few hours before with twelve troopers to examine the country 
beyond the defile of Sebri, the General rode hastily to his succour, but 
met him returning with a herd of cattle. A matchlock-fire had been 
opened on him in the pass, but instead of abandoning the cattle and gallop- 
ing through, he had skilfully drawn back and enticed the enemy into low 
ground, where he was going to charge, when a new band came upon bis 
rear. His troopers charged and sent the robbers to their rocks, where 
eeveral fell under the fire of the carbines. This happened on the 9th; on 
the 10th Salter’s cavalry was detached to communicate with Simpson ; and 
on the 11th the Adjutant-General, Major Green, moved with a column to 
scour the hills towards Dera, in concert with a detachment which marched 
from General Hunter’s camp; they killed some robbers and brought back 
eight hundred cattle. : 

On the 12th, hearing nothing more of the chief’s coming in, Sir Charles 
Napier began strongly to doubt the good faith of Ali Morad. Yet, when 
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he considered that he had thirteen hundred good infantry, ten guns, and 
six hundred cavalry in hand, and that his reserves towards Shahpar would 
give him two thousand more troops, he judged that Ali dare not he 
treacherous. However he brought Hunter’s column up from Jamak, 
leaving the defiles there to the care of Fitzgerald’s camel corps. He then 
wrote to the Maz&ris on the Indus a menacing letter to deter them from 
giving the tribes any aid. 

On the 13th Hunter joined the camp, and the enemy made several 
attempts to negotiate a surrender, but Sir Charles was inflexible, and de- 
clared he would march to Dazd-i-Kdshtak on the 15th. However, on that 
day rain prevented him, but marching on the 16th he reached that place 
on the 17th. 

At Dazd-i-Kishtak the camp remained until the 19th, in pursuance of 
the promise to Bijar Khan; but it was apparent that Alt Morad had been 
deceived by the chiefs and their secret allies amongst his councillors, 
and that the negotiation was only to gain time. The robbers hal 
spies and emissaries in all places, and were perfectly well informed of all 
our movements when no tidings of their positions or designs could be 
obtained by the British leader. 

On the 19th the campaign recommenced, but ere the events are related, 
the positions and their military bearings must be recapitulated, for a new 
front of battle had been adopted, and the line instead of facing northwards 
looked east. 

Simpson being now at Dera formed the extreme left ; behind him, to the 
westward, was a cavalry post at the Tomb; a good watering-place, from 
whence the patrols could communicate with the Maris by the defile of 
Sartaf, and scour the Sangsila ravine. 

South of the Tomb, and connected with ‘it by patrols, was Fitzgerald’s 
camel corps at the Jamak pass; and as both these posts were in communi- 
cation with Jacob at Piilaji, the ravines of Tonge, of the llidsi, and the 
Teyaga were commanded, and that of Sangsila watched. Shahpar, always 
strongly garrisoned, contained the magazines. 

_ Head quarters were in the centre of the first line; Ali Morad formed the 
nght wing at Hiran, touching on the frontier of the Mazari country. 
Between these principal posts, the cavalry and pelice maintained the 
communications by patrols. The main force under the command of the 
General was thus free to act offensively in any quarter. 

This disposition of the army restricted the hill men to half their original 
occupation of those desolate regions, cooping them up in the north-eastern 
corner ; and though their fastnesses were there the most rugged, and though 
they could descend from thence into the Maltan territory if the Dewan were 
faithless, yet the English leader had employed moral means to prevent this, 
se skilful combinations had effectually precluded any successful counter- 
attack, 

In this state of affairs the troops lived from hand to mouth, and the 
campaign was one of great privation as well as fatigue. However the hill 
men fated worse. Their stores of grain had all been captured at Palajf, 
Shahptr, and Och, and they were thus forced to feed on flesh, which unusual 
diet produced disease, and considerable mortality. They succeeded in 
obtaining some supplies from the Mazéris of Roj&n on the Indus, but they 
paid exorbitantly for them. sr 
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These Mazaris, however, the General desired for friends, because to 
enter their country would dangerously extend his line of operationa 
Fortune again befriended him. The Bagtis, just before the commence- 
ment of the campaign, had plundered some hill Maz&ris, and that offence, 
coupled with the General’s personal menaces, induced the latter to send 
several chiefs with three hundred followers as hostages for their good 
behaviour. 

On the 18th Captain Salter brought news from Dera that the enemy’s 
camp was at Gajra, or Shor, 24 and 2] miles in front of Dazd-i-Kashtak ; 
that they were about 8,000 strong, and lying close on the hill Mazaris’ 
frontier, which they were now for bidden to pass ; but whether they designed 
to fight the British or to surrender was not known. 

On the 19th the troops were secretly put in motion to surprise the 
enemy. The camel corps had been previously called up, and orders 
were sent to Ali Morad to bring forward bis forces, because a decisive 
stroke was contemplated. The road to Shori, running through the defiles of 
Loti, was long and rugged, and in the night time peculiarly difficult ; but 
the march was so well combined that the confederates would have been 
surprised in their camp, but for one of those minor insubordinations which 
no commander can guard against, which so often mar the finest combinations, 
and which render war the property of fortune. The movement was to have 
been in darkness and silence, and the orders to that effect were peremptory ; 
but some camp-followers lighted a fire, Bijar’s videttes saw it, and that chief 
instantly fled from his position. Hence, after being twenty-two hours on 
horseback without taking food, Sir Charles Napier pitched his camp in the 
afternoon of the 20th at Shori, baffled for the moment. A quantity of 
grain and a hundred and fifty camel-loads of baggage were, however. 
captared at Shori, and the last was given as a prize to thw soldiers. 
Hinda merchants had come from the Mazaris of Rojan with this grain 
on speculation, but they lost life and goods together, for they and their 
followers fought bravely and were killed. These captures showed that the 
tribes were moving asa people, not as warriors, and that the English 
operations must in the end circumvent and destroy them. 

On the 21st Ali Mor&d arrived with his wild warriors, stout and brave 
men; and the same day a hill chief, Al1 Shér, Khosa, came in and paid 
his respects. 

As the march on Shori and Gajra had been made in the expectation 
of fighting a great battle or receiving the tribes in surrender, General 
Simpson had been called in, and he arrived in camp on the evening of 
the 20th, having left a garrison in the fort of Dera. Thus nearly the 
whole army was concentrated, and the first thought was to push on 1D 
pursuit; but the extreme fatigue of the troops prevented this; those of the 
main column had been twenty-two hours under arms, and Simpsons 
column nineteen hours, seven of which were employed to descend one ghaut. 
It was absolutely necessary, therefore, to rest; but next day a strong 
detachment being led out to examine the pase of Giajra in front, the 
enemy was both seen and felt, and some of his men were killed. The smoke 
of the confederates’ camp, twelve miles off, was also discerned from above, 
and the hill men were evidently waiting until the British should enter the 
terrible defile, when they would have barred all egress, and using their know- 
ledge of the byways have closed round and destroyed the entrapped soldiers. 
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This state of affairs demanded new combinations, uniting the utmost 
caution and vigour. The enemy had at last been found, ant though his 
position was unattackable it could be turned; his back was to the Sikh 
territory, and he could not retreat further if neutrality was observed, nor 
could he for want of provisions remain long where he was. But the ques- 
tion where he would go had to be solved with more care than ever, for on 
the next movement the success of the expedition was likely to depend. It 
was probable indeed that Bijar would push suddenly upon Dera, and from 
thence throw himself into Traki. In this doubt the English leader formed 
new combinations with a sagacity which marked his mastery of war. 

The Bandelkand Legion was ordered to remain at Shori under the com- 
mand of Major Beatson; Ali Mor&d was sent back to the Loti pass; 
Hunter went to the Jamak defiles again, and the General marched with 
Simpson’s troops to Dera. These dispositions brought him nearer to the 
magazines without seeming to retreat; but they could not have been made 
if the Mazari merchants’ wheat had not been captured, for it was no small 
part of the difficulty of this campaign that the army had to win its food 
from the enemy and dig for water day by day. 

There were two courses open to the enemy especially necessary to guard 
against. First,he could turn the British left by a defile which led down 
towards Loti, and then moving by Dera, break through the Jamak 
defile and regain ‘longe; second, he might avoid the Jamak, after 
passing Dera, and moving by Marwar to the ravine of the Tomb, break 
through Jacob’s posts, and make for the Kajak and Bol&o country. 
Both of these movements would indeed be desperate efforts, but the hill 
men were in a desperate situation, and any wild and furious attempt might 
be expected from them. 

If they did not adopt one of these courses, four operations remajned for 
them, namely, to fivht in the narrow plain, which, being behind thei r actual 
camp, could be reached by the British from Dera; to descend into the 
Sikh territory; to surrender when their food, of which they could not 
have much, was expended; to throw themselves into Traki. Any of 
these operations would be their ruin; but it was possible there might be 
minor defiles about Gajrai unexplored, and at this time unexplorable, 
through which they could pour upon Beatson at Short. In fine, the problem 
to be solved had become very complicated :— 

lst—The British line of communication with Shahpdr was more than a 

hundred miles long, and passed through many dangerous defiles. 
2nd.—To the supplies of food, it might be that supplies of water were 
to be added. 

8rd.—Strong escorts were required to guard the convoys, because roving, 

isolated bands of well-mounted robbers were still lying in most 
the nullahs and smaller ravines behind the army watching 
or spoil. 

44h.— Provisions were already scarce, and the Government camels had 

again failed from overwork ; the troops were on half-rations, and 
at Shori only two days’ supply was in the field magazine. 
Hence the principal reason for sending Hunter back to Jamak 
was to protect and shorten the line of communication with 
Shahpir, by turning the convoys through that pass, instead of 
continuing their movements by Sebri and Dizd-i-Kashtak. 
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Grass and water for the exhausted camels could be obtained at Dera, 
and from thence new offensive operations could be undertaken, but as it was 
essential to parry counterblows during the movement, the following combin- 
ations were arranged :— 

If the enemy, who knew very exactly from his emissaries everything that 
was passing, should, when the main column marched upon Dera, find 
means to overpower Beatson, that officer was to fall back on Ali Morad 
at Loti, and Hunter’s column, though in march, was to turn in support. 

If the hill men were deterred from pursuing Beatson by this concentration 
of forces at Loti, and should from Shori follow the head quarters to 
Dera, Beatson and Ali Moréd had orders to close in on their rear, and 
Hunter was then to change his direction and move on Dasht-Gorin, by 
which the enemy would be entirely enclosed. 

Having arranged these combinations, the General marched from Gajri 
towards Dera on the 22nd. He had little fear for Beatson, and was 
anxious that Hunter should arrive at Jamak on the 25th, not only to 
secure the shorter line of communication with Shahptr and have the 
convoys turned, but that he might be in a position to support the cavalry at 
the Tomb—an object of importance,—as the enemy could from the Marao 
plain descend on Dera, or by the Sangsila ravine pour down on the 
Tomb. In the former case, the General’s column could, moving by Tasi, 
reach Dera first, as it would march faster than a heterogeneous mass of 
warriors, women, children, and herds. The rugged defile leading from the 
Marao plain on Dera would thus be barred; or, if the hill men were 
first, they would in the plain of Dera fall an easy prey to a compact 
army assailing them while still confused and issuing from the defiles. But 
in the second case Hunter’s aid would be required atthe Tomb. That 
officer, however, halted a day at Dazd-i-Kashtak, and so far the nicety of 
the combination was marred, yet with no ill-effects, because the enemy did 
not adopt the operation to be guarded against. 

Head quarters reached Dera on the 23rd. On the 26th Hunter reached 
Jamak, and the whole army was thus re-established under the new com- 
binations. Beatson, if driven from Shori, could, as shown, retire on Alli 
Morad at Loti, where their united forces could hold the robbers in check 
until the main body from Dera, having only a march of fifteen miles, fell 
on their flank, and from Jamak, Hunter could also move to the support 
of Loti, in case of disaster. But if Bijar attempted to enter the plain of 
Dera instead of assailing Lott, after driving back Beatson, he would be 
met in front by the General’s column, while the passes in his rear would 
be closed by Beatson and Ali Morad. Nor could he gain any advantage 
by moving across the Marao plain northwards, and so pouring down the 
Sangsila ravine, because the cavalry post would oppose him at Tomb, being 
sure of support from Jamak, which was only twelve miles distant, and 
from Dera, which was not much more. : 

The confederates had, during the recent marches, retired from the Gora 
defiles to Patar, north of the Marao plain, and touching on the Khetran 
frontier; but this was judged a wile to draw the army from Traki, 
of which no information had yet been obtained, save that it was not very 
far off, and was amongst rocks through which a narrow fissure led north- 
wards from Dera to the Marao plain. It appeared certain, however, that 
the chiefs had been refused an asylum in the Khetran and Sikh territories, 
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and were thus delivered over to the British operations; hence, changing as 
it were the fixed point of his compasses, the General now resolved to make 
Beatson’s position on the right his pivot, and sweeping round witb his left 
and centre, as he had before swept. with his right, to hem in the robbers, 
and finally attack them if warranted by circumstances. 

On the 28th Sir Charles, who seems up to this to have been unac- 
quainted with the real position of Traki, was made aware of its close 
proximity by the retreat of a band of marauders into a chasm among 
the rocks, which on enquiry was found to be the southern entrance to this 
natural fortress, and the same day a spy reported that the enemy had broken up 
from Patar and entered Traki by its northern side. Orders: were then at 
once sent to Captain Beatson and Ali Mordd to move respectively by the 
Gajrt defile, and another pass to the west of it to the Marao plain, and 
thence to seize the northern entrance to Traki. These orders were effected 
on the morning of the 5th March. 

Thus shut up, the robbers were without the means of lengthened existence. 
Their herds were reduced in numbers, their stores of grain, no longer to be 
replenished, were scanty, and famine awaited them. Nor was the execution 
of the General’s plans unworthy of their conception. The marches had 
been efforts of no ordinary kind. Beatson and Ali Mor&d had threaded 
terrible defiles, had moved along tracks covered with huge rocks and loose 
sharp stones, for nearly sixty miles, almost without a halt, and on half 
rations ; their men arrived nearly naked and barefooted, the animals were 
unshod, and their progress was truly described by the General as climbing, 
not marching | 

It was impossible to discover exactly what stores of grain and cattle the 
tribes had introduced, or had previously laid up; and as there might be more 
entrances, and many of their warriors must still be abroad, the length of 
their resistance to a blockade could not be calculated. Wherefore, at first 
the cavalry were merely spread to the west until they were connected with 
the horsemen at Tomb, and the latter, patrolling round the western point of 
Traki, communicated with Beatson and the Amir; but when all the 
entrances were thus ascertained and secured, and the investment completed, 
the General proceeded to arrange a plan for forcing a way in and fighting 
the human hornets in the midst of their stony cells. 

The scheme of attack was to establish a battery opposite the main 
entrance, while a detachment ostentatiously moving to our left was to offer 
a false attack, and a selected detachment under “ the strong and daring 
Fitzgerald” was to climb up on the right, while the guns and infantry to 
their left diverted attention by opening a heavy fire in the defile. 

Meanwhile the attack was to have been aided by the diversion on the 
left, and by the simultaneous assault of Ali Mor&d and Beatson on the 
northern entrance: not a false attack, but one led by three hundred volun- 
teers of the 13th. 

When Beatson first reached the northern entrance he pushed in, but a 
Sergeant and ten men of the 18th got on the wrong side of a small ravine, 
and came to the foot of a rocky platform crowned by the enemy, and where 
the ravine suddenly deepened to a frightful chasm. The Sergeant saw his 
Officer and the main hody beyond gesticulating, because they saw the enemy 
above ; they were beckoning to retreat, he thought.it was to go on, and at 
once the stern veterans climbed the rock. As they leaped on to the plat- 
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form, the enemy, eighty in number, fell on them sword in hand, and the 
fight was desperate. Seventeen hill men were slain, six of the soldiers, 
and the rest wounded and overborne, were dashed over the edge and rolled 
down. This was the only fight during the campaign. Though Sir 
Charles was resolute to storm Traki, he was anxious to avoid unneces- 
sary bloodshed ; yet, short as he was of provisions and water, and with his 
men nearly worn out with the hardships they had undergone, he could not 
afford to wait long. It was therefore, with the gladness which the soldier 
feels when he finds himself relieved from the responsibility for the blood of 
gallant comrades, that Sir Charles, on the 4th March, received the eub- 
mission of Bijar Khan Damki, Islam Khan Bagti, and Daria Khan Jakrani, 
the principal chiefs of the enemy. They demanded terms, and were told 
that these were—submission, transportation from their hills, and settle- 
ment in the plains. 

To these, after much discussion, the chiefs would not agree, so the Gene- 
ral sent a number of small columns to scour the interior of the fastness. 
Two brothere of Bijar were captured on the 7th, but that chief himeelf 
eluded them till the 9th, when he surrendered and was transported to Sind. 
Islim Khan Bagti escaped to the Khetrans. The campaign, after fifty-four 
days of incessant exertion, having thus been brought to a conclusion, the 
force left the hills on the 15th March and returned to Shikarptr, when it 
was broken up. 

The campaign against the Bagtis does not seem to have done them 
much harm, for, on the 8th August 1846, the Collector of Shikarpar 
issued the following proclamation :— 

“ Know all men living in the British territories of Sind that it has 
“become necessary to make arrangements for keeping off the Bagtis and 
“ other mountain robbers, and putting a stop to their robberies: 

“Wherefore it is hereby ordered that whoever will seize any of the 
‘‘ Bagti mountaineers and deliver them to the British horsemen, shall receive 
“a reward of Rs. 10 for each man of the mountaineers so seized and deli- 
“vered up.” 

That there was some reason for this proclamation was soon shown, for, 
on the 10th December 1846, the Bagtis assembled a force of some 1,500 
armed men, mostly on foot, and marched into Sind ; they passed through the 
British outposts to within 15 miles of Shikarpar, remained 24 hours in Bri- 
tish territory, secured every head of cattle in the country round, and return- 
ed to their hills, 75 miles, with all their booty, 15,000 head, in perfect safety. 
They conducted their proceedings with the most perfect coolness and 
system, bringing with them, besides the armed force abovementioned, 
nearly 500 unarmed followers to drive the cattle. This, inroad was thought 
to be in too great force for the detachments at the outposts to attempt any 
resistance to it. Timely information reached the Shahptr post, but no 
troops moved from it against the invading Bagtis. A regiment of cavalry 
and 200 rifles were sent from Shikarpiir to repel the invaders. The cavalry 
came on them at Hada, some 45 miles from ShikarpOr,—their unarmed at- 
tendants meanwhile diligently continuing to drive on the cattle towards 
Sori Kishtak and the hills. However, the British troops being ignorant 
of the ground, and thinking the robbers too strong to be attacked, returned 
to Shik&rpar without attempting anything further; the Bagtis ultimately 
reached their hills with all their prey and without the loss of a man. 
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Major Jacob was now ordered up from Haidara&bad with the Sind Horse, 
and from thedate of his arrival a new era commenced, and the 
Bagtis, though they tried several more raids, found that their master had 
come on the scene. 

The following detail of these raids on the Sind frontier is taken from the 
history of the Sind Horse :— 

“ On the 20th January 1847, a patrol of 18 sowars of the Sind Horse, 
“going from MirpQr, fellin with 200 Kalpar Bagtis, and attacking them 
“killed five or six; the rest fled. Kamand, brother of Alam Khan, wag 
“killed. 

“On the 9th April 1847, a small party of Kalpars marauding were 
“attacked by a patrol, and two killed and one taken prisoner. 

“ On the 8th May 1847, a patrol of Kosah Guides fell in with a party 
“of 11 Bagti plunderers near Hasan-ka-Ghari, and killed two. 

“On the 8th September 1847, 200 foot and 10 horse attacked the 
“ Kaihiri village of Talu-ka-Got, coming by the bed of the Zama&ni. Lieuten- 
‘ant Merewether, who was on detachment at Sha&hpar, pursued, but was 
“too late, the marauders having retired by the Tehwagb. 

“ On the 5th September 1847, a party of 23 Bagtis, male and female, 
“ came into Jacobabad and begged for food. Jacob says they were a most 
“pitiable sight; when food was given them, they would not wait to cook it, 
“but devoured the flour raw by handfuls. 

“ On the 10th September 1847, the same party, 200 to 300 in number, 
“under Handa, came out of the hills and attacked Palaji, but were beaten 
“off by the Kaihiris, who pursued and killed four of them.” 

On the 1st October occurred the great raid, in which Lieutenant Mere- 
wether, Sind Horse, killed nearly 600 of them. The following account 
is taken from his report :— 

“ Having received good intelligence of the whole Bagti force having 
“entered the plain, as already reported to you, I have the honor to inform 
“you that I started at half-past 1 o’clock on the morning of the Ist October 
‘with a party of the Sind Irregular Horse, amounting to 133 men of all 
‘ranks, from Shahpdr, in pursuit of the enemy, and arrived at the Zamani 
“river just as it became light enough to see clearly the tracks of the enemy. 
“‘T observed aspot in the bed of the Zam&ni river where they had apparently 
“halted for a short time ; from the marks, I was of opinion that their strength 
“might be 600 or 700 footmen, with a small party of horse. I thence pro- 
“ceeded, according to your instructions, along the foot of the small hills, 
“intending to take post in the Tehwagh, thinking that the enemy would cer- 
“tainly return that way, and the ground being favorable for cavalry to act on. 
‘However, I had not proceeded a quarter of a mile beyond the Zam&ni 
“river, when Jan Mahomed Khyheree, who was a short distance in advance, 
‘“came back and informed me that he heard loud shouting and much noise in 
“the direction of Koonree. My detachment was marching in column of 
“troops ; I wheeled them into line and proceeded in the direction of Koonree ; 
“when near the jungle about that place I saw the enemy formed in a deep 
“and long line to my left. They appeared to be making a side movement 
“towards the jungle; I therefore passed rapidly along their front, to cut them 
‘off from the jungle and drive them tothe open plain. They were at this time 
“ posted in some rough broken ground with sand-hillocks and bushes; but, 
“apparently, fancying from my galloping along their front that I did not 
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“intend to attack them, they left their vantage ground and rushed forward 
“to attack me with much firing, loud shouts and howls: this at once gave 
“me all I wished for, namely, a fair field. I immediately changed front 
“to the left, which tbe men did most steadily, as if on parade. When my 
“change of position was executed, I charged. The charge was made steadily 
“and rapidly, with irresistible effect. The Bugtis had formed a solid 
‘© mass to receive us, but were overthrown at the first onset with terrible loss. 
‘‘They then moved off towards the hills, distant about three miles, in disor- 
“der, but shouldering together as closely as they could. We continued our 
“ attacks, killing numbers, until on re-crossing the Zamani river they made 
“another short stand. They were again overthrown and driven into the 
“open plain. They were now approaching the low hills, when Russaidar 
“‘Shaik Ali very judiciously getting some men in advance, cut trem off from 
“that place of refuge, and they turned back towards Koonree. Their num- 
“bers were now getting small; but though repeated offers of quarters were 
“made to them, they obstinately continued to fight, until the destruction was 
“so great that their numbers were reduced to about 120, many of whom 
“were wounded. At last, seeing resistance utterly hopeless, they were in- 
“duced to throw down their arms and surrender; not a single footman 
“escaped capture or death. Two horsemen alone out of the whole force of 
“the enemy, stated by the prisoners to have been full 700 in all, including 
“25 horsemen, returned to the hills; among the slain are several chieftains 
“‘of note, in fact all the leaders of repute in the tribe. The undermen- 
“tioned were recognised among the dead :— 


“ Hundoo ... baa on ae Nothanee. 
“Kora... a a Hs Kulpur. 

“ Kurreemdad on a ea Raimoozye. 

“ Jumah ... Fa ia Sot (Outla) Jekranee. 
“Chuttah (killed in the attack on Kundranee.) Ditto ditto. 

“ Kumber .. - o 2 Shumbrane. 


“Chief ‘ Lango.’ 
“ Also a nephew of Hundoo; name unknown. 
“ Sunjur* twa ... Rind. 

“There were also many others, esteemed as warlike characters, but of less 
“note, killed. Neither Islam Khan nor Alim Khan was with the party. 

“ Our own loss has, Iam happy to say, been trifling, compared to the 
“result, viz., nine killed and wounded ; nine horses were killed and ten wound- 
“ed, seven of them mortally so. After all was over I returned to Shah- 
“par v4 Chuttur, to which latter place I had sent all the prisoners able 
“to march, under the custody of Naib Russuldar Azeem Khan ; Russaidar 
“‘Shaik Ali, with the remainder of my detachment, I left at Koonree to take 
“care of the wounded till I could send out assistance and carriage from this 
“place. All returned to Shahptr this morning. 

“ Before I fell in with the enemy they had attempted to plunder the village 
“of Kundranee, whence they were beaten off by the headman, Deen 
“Mahomed Khyheeree, in splendid style; Deen Mahomed and his people 
“killing the notorious ‘Chuttur’ Jekranee and others, and taking one 
“prisoner. Three determined attacks were made by the Bagtis on the 





ee . 
® This man Sunjur turned out not to have been killed; be escaped and continued to See 
his predatory skill loug afterwards. Eventually, however, he wis pardoned, and entered the Graces 
of the Sind border, where he was serving in 1872, 
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‘fort, and at one time the assailants had actually reached the top of the 
‘wall, but were thrown back by the defenders by this ternble blow.” 

The whole tribe, broken and disheartened, fled for refuge to the Khetrans. 
The Bngti Chief, Islam Khan, was married to a sister of Mir Haji, the 
Khetran Chief. The Bagtis and Khetrins then united and attacked the 
Maris, killing 70 of them, and carrying off a large herd of camels. They 
again united with the Mas&é Khel Pathans, and penetrated into the Marl 
country as far as Mtndahi, but the Maris had received intelligence 
and were collected at a place called Parb, wherea fight ensued, in which the 
Bagtis were totally defeated losing some 500 men, while the loss on the 
Mari side was trifling. Amongst the Bagtis who fell were Balu, father of 
Mewa, and Imam Bakhsh, father of Dilijan, Nothaui chief, and many other 
men of note. 

Notwithstanding these frightful losses, this irrepressible tribe endeavoured 
to make one more effort in Sind, but without success. Still the chief did 
not surrender, and constant reports came in to Major Jacob that they were 
again making head for another inroad. That officer, in order to bring 
matters to a crisis, managed to have it believed he was going to Dera in 
person to seize Islim Khan. When this intelligence reached that chief, he 
at once made up his mind to surrender, and accordingly proceeded and 
gave himself up to the Police Risaldar, Alaf Khan, at Kasmor. 

Major Jacob afterwards says in a letter, dated 4th December 1847— 
“The Bigti tribe are now provided for, at least they have all surrendered 
‘and come into Shikarpar, and it has been settled, I believe, to locate them 
“near Larkhana, and some of them are to be taken into our police.” Some 
of the tribe with Islim Khan were settled at Islam Dera near Larkhana, 
for Mr. Richardson, the Collector of Shikarptr, reports having mustered 
them; he found 283 men, 318 women, 189 girls, 128 boys. Shortly after 
this, Alam Khan and Islam Kh&n, with their families, decamped to the 
hills. Their flight seems to have been arranged for some time with 
Islam’s son, Ghtlam Martaza, who was allowed to remain in the hills 
fae * in constant communication with that part of the tribe settled 
in Sind. 

Two hundred more Bagti men, women, and children came and gave them- 
selves up to Major Jacob on the lst April 1848. 

Notwithstanding the severe lessons they had received, and the proof they 
had given of their partial submission, on the 26th April 1848 Major Jacob 
reported that three Bagti marauders had attempted to plunder some Jats near 
Kasmor, and on the post pursuing and coming on their tracks close to the 
Sanri watering place, discovered itself confronted by 50 armed Bagtis. 
The jemadar in command at once charged them, killing two and taking two 
prisoners; the remainder escaped to the top of an inaccessible hill. 

On the Ist May, Fateh Khan, Kalpar, with 40 families, came in and asked 
to be allowed: to settle in Sind. He reported that Islam Khan tried to 
stop him by force, but that as he with the rest of the tribe were starving, 
they managed to elude him. 

On the 2nd July 1848, Alam Khan, Kalpar, with 13 horsemen and 20 
foot crossed the border and attacked Sanri, but were beaten off, not however 
before they had killed four and wounded two men. 

Several small raids occurred between this and the 21st September, when 
Sanjar Rind was attacked by a patrol and his brother killed. 
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On the 22nd a party under Alam Khan was pursued by a patrol beyond 
Hada, and only escaped by the speed of their mares, 

On the 22nd October 1848, information having reached the post at 
Hasan-ka-Ghani of a marauding party being at Sanri, the native officer, Fateh 
Mamfor, at once went in pursuit, and came upon fresh tracks, yet was unable 
to catch them, though he went by Asareli, Sai, then back to Hada and 
Paman, to Hasan-ka-Ghari, 127 miles. 

On the 26th October 1848 the Khairi Garhi post pursued and came up 
with a party of marauders at Shial, 60 miles off, and recovered all the cattle 
they had carried off; 16 of the horses of this party died. 

On the 7th April 1849 the post at Kasmor, 40 sabres ia strength, was 
relieved by a similar party. Soon after the relieved party had marched off, 
the new post was attacked at 2 a. m. by a party of 500 Bagtis under 
Alam Kban and Mir Haji Khetran. The hill men rushed in and, im- 
mensely outnumbering the Sind Horse, a hand-to, hand fight took place, 
which, after a most determined struggle, ended in the enemy being 
beaten off, Jeaving a great number of dead on the ground, and causing a 
loss to the post of five men and four horses killed, besides five men very 
severely wounded. When the attack commenced, the native officer of the 
relieved party had marched about four miles on the Ktmri road, but 
hearing firing he galloped back, and as he approached Kasmor came on a 
party of 300 to 400 Bagtis driving off 1,000 camels. The native officer— 
Karm Ali Khan by name—immediately charged and dispersed the enemy, 
killing a great number and recovering all the cattle. 

This party of marauders, it was afterwards ascertained, had assembled in 
the Marao valley and left the hills on the 6th April wd Gajrti and Shori, 
and attacked the detachment as described on the 7th. The posts 
of Kimri and Kandkot also turned out and came up with the Btgtis just 
as they were disappearing in the hills. The loss of the Bagtis was 40 
killed, more than that number wounded, anda great number of mares 
killed, wounded, and taken. 

On the 1st September 1849 a small party of Bugtis, under Alam Khan, 
Kalpar, carried off a number of camels from Goranari. They.were unsuc- 
cessfully pursued, but the camels were recovered. 

On the 8th September 1849 a party headed by Alam Khan attacked some 
people coming from Rojan, 16 miles from Kasmor. A party of the Sind 
Horse immediately went in pursuit, and after a long and severe chase of 
60 miles came up with the marauders, recovered the property, but the 
Bagtis escaped to a hill. 

On the 24th December 1850 a party carried off a number of camels from 
the jungle betweon Kandkot and Tangwani. Dtrga Sing, the native 
officer of the Kandkot detachment of Sind Horse, started in pursuit, and 
after a ride of 60 miles arrived with only three men in the face of the 
robbers, who numbered 100. Notwithstanding this, the gallant officer 
charged and killed a great number, losing, however, his own life and that of 
two of his troopers. The place of his death is pointed out still with unfeigned 
admiration by the Baloches, and is known as ‘ Darga K&shta!’ 

On the 8th October 1850 a party of horsemen attacked some Jats between 
Rojan and Kasmor, and carried off 40 camels. The Kasmor post, under Risal- 
dar Haedar Khan, went in pursuit, and overtaking them in the Sor ravine 
at Mandu-ka-kund, recovered the camels, though the horsemen escaped. 
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On the 2nd February 1851 a small party attempted to raid some camels 
near Kasmor, but were captured. 

On the 2nd November 1851 a party of Mastri Bagtis, under Mangan and 
Rais, attempted a raid near Kasmor. The Sind Horse post pursued, and 
the marauders fled towards Rojan, where they were met by a party from 
that place, attacked, and their two leaders killed. 

On the 3rd April 1853 a party of marauders carried off some cattle from 
near Kasmor. The post went in pursuit and came on the enemy, consist- 
iz~ v1 80 horse and 80 foot, the latter strongly posted on a hill. The 
Risaldar Shékb Karim, however, at once attacked them, though he 
had only 32 men. After a hard fight the enemy fled. The loss of the Sind 
Horee was eight men and nine horses killed, two men wounded; that of 
the enemy was not ascertained, owing to the darkness of the night. 

On the 6th August 1854 the famous robber Sunjar Rind surrendered, 
and is now (1872) serving as Dafadar in the Sind Horse Guides. 

At the time of the great defeat of the tribe by the Maris, Ghulam 
Martaza Khan had come of age, and carried on the war with the Maris with 
great vigor, and with such successful results that, after a short time, the 
tribe were again able to return to their own country, where they unani- 
mously elected him as their Tomandar, Islam Khan retiring from the 
scene, 

The Kiazai or Shambani scciion quarrelled about this time with the 
rest of the tribe, and went off ina body and joined the Maris, where 
they harassed the Biigtis, but in their turn got severely punished. 

Many years before this the Kiazais had acted in the same manner on 
account of a quarrel they had about some land in the Marao plain while 
living with the Maris. Mirza and Ghorém married relations of the 
Mari chief, which helped to keep up the connexion between them. 

The Shambani headmen are related by marriage to the Laghari chief; 
Mirza Khan’s daughter is married to Nur Abmad, and Ghor&m’s daughter 
to Mahamad Khan, Jamal Kh&n’s brother and son. 

The Shambanis own some of the finest lands iu the Bugti hills, consisting 
of the Loti and part of the Marao plains. 

In 1858 Ghulam Martaza Khan, with 700 of his clan, made a raid on the 
Maris. He passed by Kaban itself and attacked the Bijaraénis, who were 
encamped at Kolu, killed 13 of them, and carried off an immense 
booty, consisting of 12,000 sheep and goats, 1,100 cows, and 120 female 
camels, and returned by the Gazhor road. The Maris collected to inter- 
cept the Bagtis. The two clans came within sight of each other at night 
at the northern side of the Sham plain. Islam Khan and some of the 
Bagtis proposed that they should return the Mari property and make a 
truce, or that they should retreat to the Khetran country; but Ghalam 
Martaza, who was backed up by the Nothdni and Mastri chiefs, steadily 
refused either to return the cattle or to retreat. In the morning Ghilam 
Martaza attacked the Maris at a place called Chambri, where a hand-to- 
hand fight took place, which lasted throughout the greater part of the day, 
but which ended by the Bagtis gaining the victory. The Marts retreated, 
leaving 130 of their number dead on the scene of action, and many 
more died of the wounds which they received. Amongst those killed were 
Jinda, Sona, and Syad Ali, Bijarani chiefs, and Dad Mahamad, father of 
Shahan Ghazani. 
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The Btgtis lost 40 men killed and a great number wounded. They 
returned home bringing with them their booty, which was increased 
by the addition of 84 mares and the arms of the Maris who had fallen in 
the conflict. This victory completely wiped out the defeat they had suffered 
at Parb. 

Since the time the Chambri fight took place, the war of retaliation has 
been carried on from year to year, with nearly equal losses on both sides. 

From the time the Biagti prisoners at Larkhana were released, about 
1852, till the latter part of 1861, the conduct of the Bagtis was most ex- 
emplary, The chief, Ghalam Martaza Khan, was a man in every way 
fitted for his position, He secured the respect and fear of every mem- 
ber of his tribe, and succeeded in keeping the numerous sections under 
control. His politicial relations with surrounding tribes were admirably 
managed, and he succeeded on two or three occasions in inflicting severe 
punishment on his hereditary enemies, the Maris, who were thus prevented 
from attempting raids on the lower portion of the district. 

In 1861 Ghalam Martaza fell ill, his mind became affected, and under 
the influence of monomania his conduct became so outrageous that he gradu- 
ally alienated the affections of his tribe, who, for their own safety, pro- 
posed to depose bim and appoint his son in his stead ; the case was referred 
to the decision of the Khan of Kalat, who was himself in difficulties at 
the time, and no regular settlement was made; the individual control once 
lost, the tribe was soon broken up into sections, each commanded by its own 
headman, and complete disorganization was necessary consequence. 

One of the first measures resulting from this was a coalition of the Kalpar 
and Mastri sections for the avowed purpose of committing raids on the 
border. After twice succeeding in carrying off a large number of cattle from 
Sind, a third attempt was less successful, and in the retreat the Bigtis 
were overtaken by the Kosah Guide Sowars of the Kasmor post, and 
six Mastris were slain. The Kalpars shortly after this were pardoned 
by the Political Superintendent of Upper Sind and reinstated in their 
former lands. Similar terms were offered to the Masiris, who refused 
to accept them, until they had obtained their revenge on the Kosahs for the 
death of their tribesmen. In proof of their determination to act up to this 
resolve, the Masfris during the following year committed four raids on the 
Sind border, killing nine Kosahs. 

A plan for locating the Bagtis within British territory, as a means of 
reclaiming them from their lawless habits, was now (1864) brought forward 
by Captain Minchin, Deputy Commissioner, who wrote :—‘The great 
«importance, in a political point of view, of locating a portion of the 
‘tribes residing beyond the border in Baloch territory is fully admitted 
“by Government. It was strongly advocated by the Commander-in- 
“Chief (Sir Hugh Rose) in his minute on the Derajat Frontier, and the 
“Governor General concurred in these views. There are, however, many 
“minor points connected with the arrangements for their location which 
“can only be overcome by the assistance of Government. I beg there- 
“fore to submit a detailed statement based on, but slightly differing from, 
“Captain Lane’s proposition, which I trust will meet with the sanction 
“and approval of Government.” 

The chiefs who first suggested the scheme were Shere Mahamad Khan and 
Imam Bakhsh Khan, Mazaris, and Jamal Khan, Laghari; andit also had 
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the support of several influential Bigtis, Ghorim Khan, Kiazai, on the 
part of the Shambanis, his nephew Kechi Kh&n, and Sobd&r Kh&n, son 
of the Shambani chief, Mirza Khan, Jemadar Kata Kban and Haibat 
Khan on the part of the Mastris, and Morad Bakhsh, Mart, father-in- 
law of Ghorém Khan. 

In the first place it was proposed that the Mazar1 and Laghari chiefs 
should at once arrange to extend the Dhtindi canal a distance oF a mile and 
a half from the place where it terminated near the Mahamadptr outpost 
up to the frontier road leading from Asnito Mahamadpar. This they agreed 
to do, as the object was to provide the Bagtis with drinking water through- 
out the hot weather, and enable them to commence cultivating as soon as 
the canal filled. 

Secondly, that Government should provide them with two small posts, 
one for the Shambdnis and the other for the Masiiris, to be erected at 
the site of the deserted village of Karm-ka-Til. These poste it was esti- 
rated would cost about Rs. $00, and as the canal water would only last 
during the inundation season, it was further proposed that Government should 
sink two wells for them, one at each post, to provide drinking water at other 
seasons of the year. The cost of the two wells was estimated at Rs. 1,200, 
so that the total cost of the posts and wells amounted to Rs. 2,000. 

Thirdly, that as the Btigtis had no cattle or agricultural implements, 
that they might, as a special case, be allowed a grant of Rs. 1,200 on 
the security of the Laghari and Mazari chiefs, to be received by instal- 
ments of Rs. 150 per annum, or in eight years. 

Fourthly, that Government should allot these settlers 5,000 acres 
of waste land on the Dhandi canal on a rent-free lease of 15 years, and 
subsequently at a light assessment calculated at one-tenth of produce; and to 
enable them to bring this tract into cultivation, that Government should assist 
towards defraying their share of the cost of excavating the Babra branch 
of the Dhiindi canal, which would run west of their poste. 

Captain Minchin reports that he rode over this ground, and was particularly 
satisfied with the desirability for the location of the Bagtis. “It is not 
“more than eight miles from the station of Rajanptr towards the frontier. 
“The country, so far as the eye can see, now is a desert plain. The soil is very 
“fertile, and every acre is fit for cultivation, as soon as water is procurable. 
“It lies about two miles south-west of the Mabamadpar post, and is a far 
‘‘better place for them than Saltanptr, as suggested by Captain Lane, while 
“the cost to Government of extending the canal will be far less. Both politi- 
‘cally and financially, the scheme is one well deserving the consideration of 
“Government; by inducing the more peaceful members of one of the most 
“powerful tribes on the border to settle in the district as peaceful cultivators, 
“we obtain a material guarantee for the good conduct of the tribe. Their 
“location in the site now proposed will enable them to keep up their com- 
“munication with their brethren in the hills, and each section of the tribe 
“must influence the other for good. We shall thereby obtain certain 
“information of what takes place beyond the border, and thieves cannot 
“come down into the plains for plunder without their cognizance, as I 
‘‘have every reason to believe that we shall be able to place our relations 
‘with them on such a footing, by firmness and kindness, that they will be 
‘the first to denounce and apprehend such marauders. The extension of the 
“canal itself will be a great assistance in this matter. Hill thieves, not 
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“knowing the fords and the depth of water, hesitate to cross the canal; it 
“therefore acts as a barrier, and the increase of population must soon act 
‘as a preventive to the commission of these violent crimes. 

“T do not,” says Captain Minchin, “conceal from myself that in carrying 
“ont the scheme we shall have to encounter and overcome many difficulties, 
‘‘not the smallest being the fear of misrepresentation. For a time a feeling 
‘will be prevalent that these Bigti villages will be the focus of intrigues 
* and that parties will take advantage of British protection to commit depreda- 
“ tions in the hills and elsewhere and return to these villages. This was the 
‘ case with regard to the Lisharis; the old adagé of ‘ giving a dog a bad name’ 
“was fully carried out regarding this section of the Gorchanis. Every raid, 
“murder, or robbery on the border was attributed to them, but they have in 
“a great measure lived the bad report down, and the Harand border, except for 
‘occasional skirmishes with the Bagtis and Maris, is now as quiet as any 
‘portion of the district. The Baigtis themselves are well aware of this 
“fact, and have instanced the Lisharis in their petition regarding the terms 
‘of their settlement, begging that they may not be pre-judged in the case 
“of any laches on the part of the tribe residing in the hills. They promise 
“to recover and restore the stolen property to the best of their ability. 
“With regard to minor points, they beg to be allowed to wear arms, except 
“when they come into the interior of the district and cross the frontier road, 
‘our present boundary, within which arms are not allowed to be carried 
“ without a license, that they may be excused the payment of grazing taxes 
‘on cattle, including camels, and also be excused from statute labor. 

“ Inadvocating these grants, I am fully convinced of their necessity, 
“as without Government assistance it will be impossible to carry out the 
‘scheme at all, and I therefore trust you will be able to obtain the sanction 
“of Government to the terms now proposed. 

“ While on this point, I would beg strongly to recommend that the charge 
“of the passes lying in front of Mahamadpar may be conferred on the 
“ Bagtis in a similar manner as has been done throughout the rest of the 
“district, as they can be admirably arranged by the Bugtis who reside 
“in this neighbourhood.” 

But while it happened that the Bagtis were thus, for their own advan- 
tage, carefully abstaining from any attacks on the Panjab border, their 
conduct on the Sind border was quite the reverse, and the raids and thefts 
committed by them became so glaring and systematic that the Poli- 
tical Superintendent was obliged to direct their exclusion from the Sind 
border, and the Sind posts had orders to enforce a blockade against them. 
It thus unfortunately happened that at this time there were two adverse 
lines of policy carried on in adjoining districts, which must have neutralized 
each other and tended to complicate affairs. . 

The Panjab authorities were in favor of endeavouring by conciliatory 
measures, such as the granting of land within British bounds, the enlistment 
of Sowars, &c., to try to wean the Bugtis from their lawless habits, and 
in the event of raids, they considered it was best to deal only with the 
actual offenders. ‘ 

The policy of the Sind authorities is one strikingly opposed to this, and 
it is thus described fully by Sir Henry Green :— ; 

‘The policy which is, and bas been pursued on the Scinde frontier for 
“the last 18 years has been as follows :—To acknowledge the Buogtecs 4s 
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“one tribe, and to deal with them as a whole, and as much as possible through 
“the Khan of Khelat ; if they conducted themselves properly, to allow them 
“ every facility of communication with Scinde, and to encourage them in every 
“way to give up their freebooting habits, and settle within the Scinde 
“border; but on any attempt at misconduct, they were immediately treated 
“ as enemies, and all communication stopped. To deal with individual sec- 
“tions of tribes, experience proved to be an impossibility; however the 
“ might protest to the contrary, they always assisted each other, until all 
“ felt the inconvenience of a certain line of policy ; the mags then soon forced 
“the individuals to either give over their evil practices, or to leave their 
“hills, and matters soon adjusted themselves. But as soon as they found out 
“that crime committed in one portion of British territory was not looked 
“ ypon in the same light in another portion, and that individuals excluded 
“ from Scinde were admitted into the Punjab, with true native instinct they 
“at once saw the weakness of such a state of affairs, and the advantage that 
“ would be derived by playing off one side against the other. Ghulam Mortaza 
‘explains to the Punjab officers the advantages of their system, and the 
“hardship of being debarred from communication with Scinde, and how glad 
‘the Boogtees would be to receive land and settle under the protection of 
“the Panjab; he then returns, and, if permitted, joins me to express his 
“opinion that the only means of bringing the Boogtees to their senses is to 
“ starve them, and prevent all communicatiou with Scinde ; he then proceeds 
“to join His Highness the Khan, and in all aa at a private 
“audience regrets that all Belooch, who are true Mussulmans, are not 
“of our mind, so that they might fall upon the Feringee and drive them 
“ ier the country, and then they might renew their former freebooting 
“ habits. 
“My own opinion of the line of policy to adopt towards them, or any 
“ others similarly situated, is to act towards them with the most scrupulous 
“ good faith and justice; to show them every consideration, so long as they 
“refrain from giving trouble, and to encourage them by every means to 
“settle within our border; but the moment they commence to become trouble- 
“some and molest our territory, to stop all communication, and to treat 
“tiem as enemies, and to let them thoroughly understand that we do not fear 
“them; at best they are most contemptible foes, and only formidable as 
“thieves. If every fighting man in the tribe were collected, they could not 
“muster more than 1,000 or 1,200 horse and foot, miserably armed and 
“equipped, and whose very existence, as well as that of their families, depends 
“upon obtaining grain from Scinde, the Punjab, Cutchee, and Bar Khan. 
“The whole of these countries can be closed by the British, and in a very 
“few months the whole tribe might, if necessary, be made to accept any 
“terms they were offered, without the slightest use of physical force. 
“In para. 17, Captain Minchin mentions Ghulam Mortaza as having 
7 quite recovered from his monomania, and that he wishes to regain his former 
“position, and that certain headmen had sworn fealty on the Koran, and 
“ bound themselves by oaths, &c., &c. I wonder whether Captain Minchin 
“is aware how often the.above farce has been played before, and for what a 
“very short time these oaths are considered binding amongst the Belooch. 
“In the latter part of the above para. the Deputy Commissioner states that 
“two Poongs were surprised in their villages and killed by the Khosahs ; 
“‘so far to the contrary being the case, the two Poongs acted as guides 
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‘to Gholam Hussain, and were seen with the horsemen, and with whom 
“they were not able to keep up when the pursuit became warm. 

“ From the above report I trust that I have made it sufficiently clear 
“ to you the harm that must accrue from these tribes having two political 
“parties to deal with. The Bigtis and Maris have been under the 
“ Scinde authorities since 1838, and from thence they have been in the habit 
“of receiving both punishment and reward; the line of policy has never 
“ changed, and by persevering in it the former tribe is gradually, but surely, 
“ giving up its freebooting habits, and settling down to peaceable employ- 
** ment ; they have frequently made efforts to return to their former life, but 
“after each attempt they have returned again weaker than before. The 
** present is one of those spasmodic efforts caused by one or two evil-minded, 
“ restless individuals, who after doing a certain amount of harm will come 
“ to grief, as their predecessors invariably have done, and either be killed or 
“ pass the remainder of their days in a jail. There can be no harm in any 
“ portion of the tribe, such as the Masuris, residing opposite the Punja 
“from settling in that province, but J do protest against the Political 
“« Officers in any way acting as they lately have done, receiving and reward- 
‘ing men who they know for excellent reasons I have declined to receive; 
“ the latter must naturally suppose that to give trouble to the Scinde Frontier 
“ authorities is to please those of the Punjab, and that they are rewarded 
“ accordingly. If they will make me acquainted with their wishes, I shall be 
“ happy to do my best to meet them. 

In the meantime the arrangements for settling the MesQris and Sham- 
banis appear to have fallen through, although an advance of Rs. 1,200 had 
been made to the two sections for the purchase of cattle, ploughs, &., and 
Rs. 600 had been. expended in well-sinking. This had been done with the 
object of keeping the friendly sections to their original intentions, and from 
joining in the outrages carried on by the other branches of the tribe. This 
outlay was eventually adjusted as a police charge, and nothing more was 
heard of the matter until a report was called for in August 1872. 

In reply, the Commissioner of the Derajat forwarded a copy of a report 
submitted by Mr. Bruce in 1867 (when that officer had ceased to look upon 
the original scheme as likely to be successful), which explained that he bad 
departed from the original intention, which wourd never have answered, and 
had had the areas selected for settlement farmed under his own direct super- 
vision, by employing such cultivators and laborers as he could obtain; 80 
that, the measure, started as one of political importance, merged into a 
scheme for the reclamation of waste lands under the management of a 
Government official. 

The Bigtis in 1872 were admitted to a share of the allowances granted 
to the Maris to induce them to desist from raiding on the British border. 
These allowances were granted for one year, which has now passed, but no 
fresh arrangement has yet been come to. 

The Bagti hills have been visited on several occasions by officers, who have 
always been treated with the greatest civility; among those who have 
visited them, I may mention Lord Napier of Magdala, Sir Henry Green, 
General Keyes, Colonels Paget and Kennedy, &c., &c. 

But though the Bagtis have been almost invariably civil to our officers, 
it must be remembered that they have had an object in their expres- 
sions of friendship. They are most anxious that we should have a post 
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in their hills, and it is very natural that in order to impress our officers 
with an idea of the safety of such a measure, they should have met 
us with professions of friendship, which would convey an exaggerated idea 
of its value and reality. All these overtures on their part resolved themselves 
with the aid of Captain Sandeman, Mr. Bruce, and others, who took an 
especial interest in these tribes, into what is termed the Sham plain question. 
A consideration of the pros and cons of this scheme, regarding which, it is 
believed, very little is known outside of the Dera Ghazi district, will be 
found under the article Sham plain. (Van Cortlandt, Wood, Jacob, Pollock, 
Bruce, Graham, Green, Paget, Minchin, Sir William Napier.) 
BUJ— 

A high hill of the Kala Roh range, between the Lini and Vihowa rivers, 
and overlooking (west of) the Drig valley. 

It is inhabited by Esot Pathans to the west, and by Jafar Pathans on its 
east slopes. The Buj is the source of the Drag river, and is accessible from | 
the Drag valley, but only for balf-laden camels; horsemen have to dismount 
frequently. It is a long, tedious pull up. The west descent is much easier. 

Connecting the Baj with the Chilat Sham is a low saddleback, called 
the Kharashin Sham, dividing the Lani and Vihowsa drainage. _ 

The northern slopes of the Baj down to the Kharashin or Bar Kohi are 
precipitous and all but impracticable for footmen. On the same spur or 
range as Bij, but south of it, are the Behnand Jhand peaks. There is no 
water on its summit. The eastern slopes are covered with fine Kahu trees. 

Merchandise, such as is sent over the Boj hill, generally finds its way on 
bullocks or donkeys. (Davidson.) 

BUJINA— 
A pass on the Altkandi road from Shabkadr, in the Péshawar district, 
to the Pandiali Mohmand valley. It is very steep, and the most difi- 
cult pass on this road, (James,) 

BULFARAT— 
A small clan of Esot Pathans of 20 to 40 families, living at and 
about Ana Thol, a mud enclosure, little more than a cattle yard, on the 
banks of the Bar Kuhi water-course on the Vihowa border of Dera Ghazi 
Khan. (Davidson.) 

BULHAN— 
A village in the Gadézai division of Binér, Yaghistan, at the east foot 
of the Jwarai pass into Swat. It contains 120 houses. (Aleemoo/a.) 

BUNER— 
A valley of Y&ghistan, bounded north-west by Swat, north-east by the 
Poran valley, south-west by plains of Yasafzai, south-east by the Iadus. 
It consists of a hill-girt plain about 18 miles by 12 miles, but encroached 
upon by spurs upon all sides from the boundary hills. It is drained by 
Barando, a perennial stream, two feet deep at its lowest, which joins the 
Indus above Mahabéra, after receiving the drainage of the adjoining dis- 
tricts of Chamla and Amazai. It is inhabited by the Iliaezai and Malizai 
division of the Yasafzais. The district occupied by these clans in Banér 
contains about 94 or 100 villages. The inhabitants are rich in cattle, spe- 
cially buffaloes, and are solely occupied in the tending of their herds and the 
cultivation of the soil, which, however, is not sufficient to meet the wants of 
the inhabitants, and grain has to be imported from other quarters. Banér 
communicates with Swat by three passes, v7z., Karaker, from Liganrai to 
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Nawagai ; Jawarai, from Bishaonrai to Salampar; and Katel, from Gokard 
to Janbel Kokarai. All these passes are very difficult, and are only used by 
footmen. From British territory Banér can be entered by (1) Bazdara, 
(2) Spirsai, (8) Malandri, (4) Sarkhawi or Shérdara, and Banér on the 
south and west; while on the east, the Indus being crossed opposite Maha- 

. bara on right bank, Btnér can be entered, but with difficulty, by the defile 
of the Barando. In Banér the hot weatber sets in later than on the plain, 
but is more oppressive and continuous, owing to the mountains around 
preventing the free circulation of the winds. The frequent storms that 
burst over these hills do not cool the air, but, on the contrary, produce a 
hot, steamy atmosphere in the valley below. It is unhealthy in summer 
from the coarse gravelly soil composing their levels becoming fervently hot 
and radiating its heat during the night, making the air very close and 
oppressive. In the spring and autumn malarious exhalations rise from this 
porous soil, and fevers become very rife during both these seasons. The 
winter in Banér is a milder season than on the open plain, for the air is 
leas disturbed by winds, and the frosts are also less severe. Snow does not 
always fall on the lower levels; at intervals the valleys of these mountains 
everywhere receive a coating of snow, but it seldom remains longer than 
a week or ten days. 

From Banér there is some trade in timber, which is floated down the 
Indus to Atak, and it exports also some ghi and honey. 

The Banérwals number 11,000 souls, and can turn out 2,000 matchlock- 
men. 

Mr. Beckett states regarding the hold we have on Banér and Chamla, that 
their exports consist »chiefly of ghi, in quantities, honey, forest produce; 
beams for roofs of houses, &.; and the imports of cotton fabrics and salt, 
a number of goats, sheep and cattle are anoually purchased in Banér 
for the Peshawar market. 

The people are independent of us for the necessaries of life, and fear a 
blockade less than any of the other tribes, For villages adjoining our 
border a blockade has been found to be successful ; but for the others it 
is impossible. ; 

The trade is mostly carried on by Hindis and Paranchas. A seizure of 
these with their merchandise could always be made at Rstam, or even in 
Chach, in the Rawalpindi district. (Lumsden, Bellew, Lockwood, Beckett.) 

BUNER—Elev. 2,900 feet. 

A pass leading from the Chamla valley in Yaghistan, over the east shoulder 
of the Gara Mountain into Binér. It is due north of the village of 
Ambiéla, from which its crest is about 1,800 yards distant. The crest can be 
shelled from below with 24-pounder howitzers. The pass on the Chamla 
side seems very easy. The actual ascent by the windings of the path 
may be half a mile, and the hills on either side command the pass, 
inasmuch as whoever is in possession of the hills has the pass at his mercy. 
A small and almost imperceptible ridge runs down from the mountain on 
the east of the pass and stretches across the face, from which riflemen 
can command the crest. According to native report, the road is easy 
for camels, the entire length of the pass being but three miles. The de- 
scent into Bunér is easy, and is commanded from the crest. There 1s D0 
water near the crest, but it is found at the further end of the pass. 

the foot of the descent the country is like the Chamla valley. (Aligoo#.) 
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BONERWALS— 
The name given to the Pathan inhabitants of the valley of Banér. 

The Banérwals are on good terms with their neighbours of Swat. In 
1849 they aided some British subjects in Lankhodr who refused to pay 
revenue, and they also aided the Swatis in attacking Pali and threaten- 
ing the villages in British territory to which the Paliwals had fled for 
safety. They did not, however, attack it. 

During the fight for the Ambéla pass in 1868, the Banérwals were the 
most determined of our enemies. On the 20th October 1863, Brigadier 
General Sir Neville Chamberlain, in order to attack Malka, advanced 
through the Sirkhiw1 pass, which debouches into the Chamla valley at 
the village of Ambéla. On getting to the crest of the Sarkhawi, General 
Chamberlain halted, and on the 22nd despatched a party of cavalry to 
recounoitre the Chamla valley. 

The greatest care was taken to keep the advance by the Sarkhawi pass 
secret, until it should be too late for the Banérwals to defend it. In 
order to secure this, no attempt was made to enquire from the Sadam 
chiefs, who were in camp, what would be their feelings at such a step, and 
when Colonel Taylor sent them a proclamation to inform them that they 
need entertain “no anxiety regarding their own possessions or the objects 
of Government, because the relations of the tribes of Banér with the 
British had from the first been entirely friendly,” that the only object of the 
force was to “chastise the hostile colony of Hindtsténis,” they naturally 
received it with some distrust; and this more especially, because a short 
time previously Malv1 Abdala of Malka had very cleverly endeavonred to 
raise their suspicions and gain their friendship in a letter which reached 
them before the proclamation. This set forth that the “ infidels” had collect- 
ed a large force with the intention of plundering and devastating the whole 
of the hilly tract, especially Chamla, Banér, and Swat, and annexing them 
to their dominions. However, the Banér chiefs, Zaidala and Nawab, at 
first contented themselves by complaining of the use of the Sarkhaw1 pass, 
but saying that we were at liberty to follow our own enemies, and they would 
only be prepared to defend their own territory should we turn on it. Subse- 
quently the above Khans, who had collected their tribes in the Banér pass, 
wrote saying that “if trustworthy men were sent to explain matters and 
fully satisfy them that our intentions as regarded Banér were honest, they 
would relinquish operations, and take away the Banér troops.” 

But unfortunately the wish to keep the secret of the line of advance 
had induced Colonel Taylor to hide it even from the Sidam Khans, Aziz 
and Ajab, who were the only mediums in the British camp the Binérwals 
were likely to truat. Consequently that officer was forced to despatch a 
less influential agent to reply to the very reasonable request of the tribes. 

Meanwhile, not trusting us wholly, the delay which took place in front of 
their pass could only be attributed to two motives, the intent to attack 
them notwithstanding our fair words, or the inability to proceed. Either 
was sufficient to turn the scales, already heavily weighted, completely 
against us, and on the return of the reconnoitring party of the 22nd they 
endeavoured to intercept it, and failing, subsequently attacked the camp. 

War was thus declared, and though the Buntrw&ls bad been driven into 
it against their wish, they were among the most steadfast of our enemies 
throughout it. 
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On the 5th November Zaidtila and Ahmad Khan sent in to the British 
Commissioner to say they wished to explain their conduct, and a meeting was 
arranged, which, however, came to an unsatisfactory end on the 8th. On 
the 10th Captain Munro again went to meet them, and after a great deal 
of talk they went back and urged peace, but were overruled by the Swatis, 
Bajawaris, and Hinddstan1s. . 

On the 19th Major James joined the force on the Ambéla heights as 
Commissioner, and he reports on the 21st that he had “‘ succeeded in draw- 
ing off Ahmad Khan and the greater portion of the Ashaizai and Salarzai 
sections.” On the 25th Major James received a deputation of the Bunér- 
wals, from which that officer felt convinced that the greater portion were 
inclined for peace, though the negotiation was broken off by Zaidila, who 
had been informed by the Malvi that his rival, Ahmad Khan, had received 
large sums of money from Major James. 

After this the efforts of the above officer were principally directed to 
induce the Banérwals not only to agree to a brigade being sent down the 
Chamla valley to Malka, but to destroy that place themselves. 

On the 10th December a deputation of “every chief of influence” of the 
_Banérwals came to Major James and remained in camp all night. Even- 
tually they agreed to all the demands required of them by that officer, 
tiz.,—(1) that they should accompany him with a force and destroy Malka ; 
(2) that they would expel the Hindistanis from their country. On the 
14th, however, they sent a message to Major James to the effect that the 
pressure of the Bajawaris and Ghazan Khan was so great that, however 
much they desired peace, they could not accomplish it till we had rendered 
it possible for them to act independently of their allies by an onward move- 
ment. In consequence, therefore, of the representation made by that officer, 
the force advanced on the 15th and took the conical hil] and Lala, and on 
the 16th drove the enemy over the Banér pass. On both these occasions 
the Banérwals took no part in the action. 

On the 17th the Banérwals agreed—(1) to dismiss all their fighting 
men on the Banér pass; (2) to destroy Malka in presence of a British 
officer; (3) to expel the Hinddstanis from Banér, Amazai and Chama ; 
(4) to give hostages till the above were carried out. 

Accordingly on the 19th a party advanced to destroy Malka. On arrival 
in the Amazai lands, that tribe assembled and threatened the party, but 
their opposition was overcome through the intervention of the Banér 
council, and Malka was destroyed by them and the Amazais in conjunction. 

Thus ended our connection with the Banérwals in this affair. Their con- 
duct throughout cannot but be regarded with some admiration; they 
fought us like men throughout the defence of the heights of Ambéla, and 
when they made peace they stuck to their engagements like gentlemen. 
Our loss was 847 killed and wounded; that of the Banérwals is not known, 
but it must have been heavy. (For further information, vide Ambéla.) 

Our next connection with the Bauérwals occurred in November 1868, 
when a party of Spirsai entered British territory and burnt the village of. 
Spirsai in the Sidaim valley, in the prosecution of a private feud. They 
were called on to apologize and pay a fine, but refused, and were accord- 
ingly blockaded. They remained so for atime, but in April 1869 they 
came to terms, rebuilt the destroyed village, and paid a fine to the 
British Government. (See Salarzai.) 
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Politically, the Amazai, Mada Khél, and the inhabitants of the Chamla valley 
must be reckoned as Banérw&ls. (Zaylor, James, Chamberlain, Allgood.) 
BORGO RI— 
A village in the Ghazi division of Dera Gh&z1, situated on the Bargurt plain, 
north-north-west of Chot1 Bala, a short distance from the right bauk of the 
Mithawan ravine. It has a tower and a few hovels inhabited by Lagaris. 
Its water-supply is drawn from the bed of the Mithawan, and is very good. 
Beyond this to Siri there is generally no water. (Afacgregor.) 
BOR KUHI— 
A water-course rising in the Kharaspin Sham, a watershed between the 
Lani and Vihowa rivers, and connecting the Baj spur of the Kala Roh 
with the range of hills east of Sahra of the Masa Khéls. 
From its source to where it joins the Vihowa at Chita Batr, it is very 
stony, and only practicable throughout for footmen. 
A few miles after the Kharaspin Sham it leaves on its right (south) the 
Boj hill, and on the left (north) the Nara. This defile, which must be in 
length from 6 to 12 miles, is very formidable, and utterly impracticable for 
any but footmen. The channel is confined and strewn with rocks and 
boulders, washed down from the sides of the high hills right and left. 
The Bar Kahi, in the first part of its course, and till it issues from the 
Baj-Nara defile, is known as the Kharaspin. (Davidson.) 
BUT KHEL— 
A village in Vaziristin, 3 miles distant from Ka&nigtram, and about 7 
from Maidan, inhabited by the Batakai section of Mahsttd Vaziris. It is 
situated on the Mardah Algad, and the ground in the neighbourhood is well 
cultivated, water being plentiful. The village can turn out about 120 
fighting men. (Norman.) 
BWUL— 
A village of the Banfi district, 34 miles from Isa Khel, and 48 miles from 
Bana. Supplies are procurable here after due notice. The country around 
is wild, and much cut up by water-courses. (doderts.) 


CHACHAR— 

A ravine in the Bugti hills, formed by the meeting of the Lotlar and 
Kalchar ravines in the north of the Sham plain, at the spot generally called 
“ Kalchar,” the favourite camping ground en route from the Dersjat 
to Dera Bagti, Kahan, or Mor&nj and Vatshri. Hence the water-course 
is known as the Chachar, taking a nearly due easterly direction, it leaves 
the Sham plain in its north-east corner, and about 6 or 7 miles from 
Kalchar encamping ground, it passes through the hill country with the 
Mari underfeatures on its left (north), and several lower hills on the right, 
of which the highest is Bihishto. Just before it enters the hills it is 
joined by the Phalkani, a small perennial stream rising in Mari and 
taking down the Daraz drainage. 
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The Ch&char, before entering the hills, has a broad bed varying from 
100 to 150 yards, sandy, and with no stones. Its banks are in many 
places high and steep, and dotted with trees, and, generally speaking, 
covered with luxuriant grass; the country on either side also being a 
grassy plain. 

Soon after the Chachar is joined by the Phalkani, its bed becomes 
more contracted as it enters the hills. 

The hills north and south of its course are at first low and easily 
climbed, but at Bash-ka-Bhet, which is a watering place and camping 
ground about 20 miles from Kalchar, they rise high on either side, more 
particularly on its left bank (Mari hills). At Bash-ka-Bhet there is a 
perenpial stream, which, however, after running a very short course, is 
again absorbed. Hence the course of the Chachar is confined, stony, and 
scattered with boulders as far as Toba, the next camping ground, a dis- 
tance of some 22 miles. 

The Chachar in this march is joined by the Rak&ni, draining from north- 
west slopes of Bibishto, which meets it close to Bash-ka-Bhet, and by the 
Wasbafi, draining from Mari and joining the Chachar. about half-way 
between Bash-ka-Bhet and Toba, which contain one good watering place 
half a mile from where it joins the Chachar by the Nafgi, draining from 
the south-east slope of Bihishto, and joining the Chachar some 4 miles 
from Toba. 

The course of the Chachar from about Bash-ka-Bhet to a few miles lower 
down than Toba is tortuous and very stony, and is very difficult, or perhaps 
at present impracticable, for field artillery, though it could easily be im- 
proved. Toba isa favourite camping ground, being only some 20 wiles 
from Harand ; water in abundance from pools, and from a spring, the water 
of which is, however, absorbed in the sand. 

From Toba the bed of the Chachar is much easier; very few stones or 
rocks are met with beyond a couple of miles or so. The course of the 
channel is much straighter and the hills on either side easier, till at last they 
die away some 14 miles from Toba. 

It is joined in its course by the following ravines : Safé Thal or Safe Lop, 
draining from the south, meets Chachar 2 miles east of Toba; its water 
nauseous to a degree. 

Sor Thal, draining from the south, meets Chachar a short distance east of 
Safe Thal; no water. 

Kumbi, draining from the south, meets Chachar a few miles from where 
the Chachar debouches to the plains; contains no water. 

Entering the plains a few miles north-west of Drign, the Chachar runs 
generally in a south-east direction. Its bed is a broad sandy expanse ; its 
course lies a few hundred yards north of Drigri, where it crosses the Drign 
and Harand road, and after rain in the hills impedes traffic for several hours, 
being a perfect sea. 

Shortly after leaving Drigri it divides into a number of channels, and 
after rain irrigates a large tract of country to the east, south of Miranpar 
and Hajipir. 

The Chachar is the most important pass on the Rajanptr border. Formerly 
caravans from ‘ Kachi’ came by it, but the depredations of the Maris have 
long since diverted them. The pass is very difficult, if not impracticable, for 
artillery, but not so for camels. (Davidson, Paget, Johnson.) 
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CHADAR— 
A village in the Tank division of the Dera Ishmail district, situated 2 miles 
east of Bara Khel. It contains 120 houses, and has a population of 5138 souls, 
of which 278 are adult males. The inhabitants own 10 horses, 441 cows, 
and 38 buffaloes, and have 3,944 acres of Jand, of which 2,538 are cultivated ; 
the produce being wheat, barley, mustard, bajra, &. The water-supply is 
good from the Gomal ravine. The headman is Ghaotéma. (Macaulay). 

CHAGHARZAI— 
A tribe of Ytsafzai Afghans who inhabit both banks of the Indus 
above Banér. They are thus descended—YOsaf-Mali-Chaghar (vide 
Yusafzai). Those on the west bank of the Indus are located on the west 
and east slopes of the Duma mountain. Their chief town is Tiraj. They 
are thorough mountaineers, hardy, and brave above all the neighbouring 
tribes. Their chief wealth is in cows, buffaloes, and goats. 

The Chagharzdis are divided into— 

1, Nasrat Khel. 2, Firdzai. 3, Basi Khél. 

The first and last live on the east slopes of the Duma mountain and on 
the banks of the Indus. 

The Firozai inhabit the western slopes of the Duma towards Banér, and 
are sub-divided into— 

Smel K hal. 

1, Maki Khél. 2, Jana Khél. 3, Bai Khel a9 {sibai Khél. 

Madi Khél. 

The villages of the first are Pander, Kot, Bero, Kalandrai, Tera. (2) Batira 
and Shamnal; and (3) Tangora, Gambat, and Baikh&nat. Of these last, 
the village of Tangora is inhabited by the Skhal1 Khel and Madi Khél, and 
it has the following offshoots (bandas), Ranizai, Zolandai, Shadi, Kaai, 
Kara, Derai, Bankara, Bashakbai, Bulandai, Ghazi, Banda. 

Giimbat is the chief village of the Madi Khél section, and it has the fol- 
lowing bandas :—Derai, Maira, Akam&i, Banda, Baza&rkot, Kotwal, Dambara, 
Nindsuk, Charuna, Chamo, Gangshal, Chola, Tiraj, Gulbandai. 

The principal village of the Smel Kbél section is Baikh&nai, and it has the 
following bandas:—Mani Khel, Marghajal, Tiraj, Inza Mena (Akhun 
Khél), Damghar, Bakar, Mekhokhpa, Miraga, Topai and Marado. 

The southern boundary of the Chagharzais, Cis-Indus, on the south, is 
contiguous with the Akazais, and runs down the Palwari spur from the west 
face of the Machai peak of the Black Mountain. Thesouth face of this spur 
belongs to the Akazais, and the north to the Chagharzais. A road passes 
over it, named the Ramis road, connecting the Ak&zai village of Biran with 
the Chagharzai hamlet of Jangrai, and at the foot of the spur near the Indus, 
the boundary lies hetween the hamlets of Arabat (Ak&zai) and Dot (Chaghar- 
zi) ; on the west and north, the Cis-Indus Chagharzais are bounded by the 
river itself, which bends a good deal to the east at the north extremity of the 
Black Mountain below Tahkot. On the east the boundary runs parallel 
with that of Pariari Syads and Déshis, along the watershed of the above 
mountain. a a 

The tribe inhabits several villages along the bank of the river, and also 
on both the slopes of the Dima range. Those on the western face of- 
Dama are contiguous with Biinér; the glen which belongs to them is 
formed by two spurs which run down westward into the Banér valley 
from the two high peaks of Dama and Dosara, and is about eight 
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kos long und six or seven wide. It is watered by a stream which runs 
down ite ventre, and joins the Barando river near the Banér village of Budal. 
The Cis-Indus Chagharzais are sub-divided as follows, viz.— 


Fighting 
men. 
{Chir Khél ... des 1 620 
| Kalandar Khél es .. 400 
Daid Khé)_ .,.{ Babajan __,, ss .. 450 
| -Hasham seo, bai ~ 120 
ae Ormar ‘ a .. 100 
Basi Khél ... ( Tatisain dis ... 1,500 
l ; Khwaja, i ws 4 
= Naear - ae se 
Aziz Khél eee [= . x - 700 
Total 4,160 
( Loghman Khél on w 220 
Misa i oe ... 180 
Bada 3 dye 280 
Nasrat Khél i 4 Arijai 5 sé . 170 
Total .. 800 
Grand Total Cis-Indus Chagharzais ... 4,950 





In addition to this, a holy race or sect, named Akhan Khéls, hold lands 
in Chagharzai territory. Their total strength is differently stated by 
various informants, but Unwin considers that their effective Cis-Indus 
strength might be estimated at 4,000 fighting men at the outside. 
They have no reputation as a warlike race. The Basi Khél and Nasrat 
Khél have lands also Trans-Indus, but their chief strength is Cis-Indus. _ 

Trans-Indus, the tribe is said to muster 4,000 matchlockmen, but this 
statement is certainly an exaggerated one. 

It is difficult to obtain such correct data of the Trans-Indus Chagharzais, 
but the following estimate may be relied on as a tolerably correct one :— 


Fighting 
men. 
Jina Khel Pa i ne ie .. 700 
Makhi Khél “i vis sas ee .. 800 
Bai Khél a bis oe va » 460 
Total ... - 1,950 
Add Trans-Indus Akhiin Khéls, not more than 500 va. 2,450 
Add Cis-Indue, including Akhin Khéls sds .. 5,360 
Granp ToTaL ew .. 7,800 
——_ 


The Chagharzais have been estimated by different authorities at much 
larger figure than the above, but making due allowance for the exaggerated 
etatements Pathans always make of their numbers, the above total may 
be considered as a fair estimate of the strength of the tribe. 

In this total the various craftsmen, Hinds and Fakirs and other mendi- 
cants who reside among the tribesmen, and whose members would not add 


to the fighting strength that they could bring into the field, are not 
included. 
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The crops of the Chagharzais are—Aabi—wheat, barley, mansdr, tobacco ; 
Kharif—maize, rice, and moth. 

The following list of the villages of the Chagharz&is is furnished by 
Captain Unwin :— 


Names. 


Bar Pakban 


Kiz Pakban 
Sachka 


Balkot 
Kotlai 


Tarakna 
Batlai 
Chir 


Shanin 


Jiidba, comprising five 
villages, all close to- 
gether, vie.— 

Kiz Kilai 
Gimbat 
Méme Kilai 
Bar Kili 
Gharai 


Gamtai or Gitlai 
Dimé} 


Asharai 
Kalish 


Shingai or Shahzai 


The followin 
hamlets situa 


Namber of 
families. 


80 


120 


15 
100 


30 


Section to which belonging. Malike’ names, and remarks. 

Basi Khél, Maliks, Gajar, Baghno&n ; situate in a deep 
glen below and north-west of Mach&i; a road run- 
ning from the crest of the range leade down véd this 
village to the Indus. The hollow on the crest 
through which the road passes is called the Parifri 
pass, connecting Pariarion the east with P&kban on the 
west face of the range. A stream rans down this 
glen, on the water bank of which the village is built. 

t is well commanded by the slopes of the mountain 
above it. 

Basi Khél, Maliks, Nar, Vall, and Pawdr ; situate in the 
same glen and little lower down than Bar Pakban. 
Basi Khél, Maliks, Amir Gii and Ghind Ali; situate 
on the ie the above ravine, about half-way down 

the west face of the mountain. 

Basi Khél, Malike, Shah Mardin and Miraddr; a 
little below and north of watershed of the spur 
separating AkazSis and Chagharzais. 

Basi Khél, Malik, “ Fasl;” situate on the same Pakban 
hi ae but lower down, near its junction with the 

ndus. 

Basi Khél, Malik, Omar Shah ;a small place not far 
below creat of mountain on west face. 

Bas! Khel, Maliks, Jamal and Mardin; on the west 
face of mountain. 

Basi Khél, Malik, unknown. Near the Indus, on the 
watershed separating Pakban and Jiidba glens. 

Basi Khél, Malik, unknown; on the same watershed. 

Basi Kbél, Malik, Baz Khan, the leading man of the 
Basi Khéls. The villages are all situated close toge- 
ther in a glen immediately north of that of Pakban. 
They lie on the banks of the Indus, and are within 

nehot of each other. A dispute arose in 1872 

tween Basi Khéls and Nasrat Khéls regard- 
ing the ownership of the lands of Jaidba. These 
have been for some years past in the hands of the 
former, but are now claimed by the latter, under the 
custom of sections exchanging lands after a certain 
lapse of time. 

Nasrat Khél, on west face of mountain. 

Nasrat Khél, on a branch of the stream watering the 
Jadba glen, not far from the summit. 

Nasrat Khél, on west face of mountain. ; 

Nasrat Khél, Hajat Khan, Amir Bakht, and Painda 
Khan, Meliks. A large village situate on a spur between 
two feeders of a stream which runs down aglen imme- 
diately tothe north of that of Jidba and joins the 
Indus near the little village of Shahdag. A road 
from the crest leads down to Kalish, and is said to be 
passable for mules and ponies. 

A small Bast Khel village situate on the Indus at 
base of the spur which separates the Kélish and 


Jidba glens. 


are the names of some smaller Chagharz&i villages and 


on the western face of the mountain :— 
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Bauj Gali, Jangrai, Sholgora, Gondana, Chata, Utabar, Kandao, Thauka, 
Biadwal, Dob. Tapit, on the northern extremity of the range. 

The following are the principal Trans-Indus villages of this tribe; of 
these, some are situate on the banks of the river, and some on the eastern 
or Indus face of the Dama range, which forms the barrier between the 
river and the Banér valley, and others, placed on the west face of Doma, 
are co-adjacent to the Bunér territory. These latter belong entirely to the 
Makhi Khel, Jana Khél, and Ali Khoja Khél sections. 

Bamber 


0 Iemarks. 
families. 


Names. 


Kabalgradn 


Bisa 
Teilai 


Dérai 
Kamiach 


Didal 
Batara 


Chalandrai 


Pandir 
Kara 

Banj Kara 
Julandai 


Tangora 


Gimbat (1) 
Do. (2) 


Chola 
Bazar Kot 
Tira) 
Mirada. 


Mékha Kbpa 


800 


80 
35 


60 
350 


130 


25 
36 
15 
130 


100 
100 


24 


160 
160 


Maliks, Amir Khan and Umra. Consists of two villages 
situated within gunshot of each other. Belongs to 
Akhin Khéls, but comprises a number of Hinda. 
traders in its community. 

Malik, Abal. The property of Syads on the Indus. 

Malik, Sali Mahamad, Basi Khél, on the eastern face 
of Dama above the Indus. 

Nasrat Khél, on the river bank. 

Belongs half to Basi Khel, half to Nasrat Khél 
Maliks, Amir Khan and Maizila. 

Nasrat Khél, Malik, Mir Jamal. On the river bank. 

Jané Khél, at the foot of the Chagharzai glen, which 
runs down on Banér from Dama, near where it opens 
on to the valley, is placed on asmall hill over- 
looking the glen; a good road passable for mules 
runs from here up the glen, and crossing Dima 
by the Rajkan pass leads to Kabalgram, distance 
about 15 miles. 

Makhi Khél, in the came glon, a little higher up, 
about 14 kos, lies north of the stream whic 
waters the glen. 

Makhi Khél, obeys as Malik, Gajar Khan of Tangors, 
about 3 kos above Chalanchai. 

Makhi Khél. Malik, the above Gijar Khan. In the 
same glen, a little’ higher up. 

ee Khél, Malik, Gijar Khan, about 1 kos above 

ara. 

About a mile above Panj Kari. Malik, Gujar Khan, 
Makhi Khel. | 

Makhi Khél, south and near the stream which runs 
down the glen. Malik, Giizar Khan, chief of the 
Makhi Khel section. Village is strongly walled, and 
has also two large towers; these are three-storeyed 
and capable of holding nearly 100 matchlockmen each, 

Makhi Khél. Are situated close together near the source 
of the stream above noted, which rnns between them ; 
both are fortified ; one has three towers, the other one, 
and they lie within gunshot of each other. Malik 
Vali Khan, son of Hasham Ali Khan. | 

A small village (Makhi Khél) on the hill above the 
source of the stream. ates 

Makh Khél, asmall village above and west of Gambat. 
Malik, the above Vali Khan. _ 

On the west of the spur above Gambit. . 

Malik, Paiab Khan. Situated on the west of the i 
range, at the point where one of the spurs bounds 
the Chagharzai glen. ; 

A small hamlet belonging to Mirada, on the eastern 
face of Dima and below Miradi. 
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No reliable information is to be had regarding the interior communications 
in Chagharzai ee A force proceeding against this tribe Cis-Indus 
would naturally, as a first step, gain the crest of the Black Mountain by one 
or more of the spurs ascending from Agrdr, that of Mana-ka-Dana, which 
runs up from Khun Galt, being the best for many reasons. The crest of the 
mountain gained, and Machai peak seized, a force advancing northward along 
the watershed would find the glens of Pakban, Jadba, &c., lying below it on 
the west face of the mountain; roads lead down to each of them, and troops 
could easily descend for the purpose of destroying villages, &c.; but, owing 
to the steep and rugged nature of the spurs between which the glens lie, 
and the thick forest with which the whole of their upper portion is clad, an 
active enemy, well acquainted with the ground, would have every facility 
for annoying the troops and opposing their ascent and descent. About 
three miles due north of Machai is the high peak of Ganthar, and the pass 
leading from Paridri to Pakban lies on the crest between these two points. 
The ground here is broken and precipitous, and flanked by thick pine 
forests and spurs (as far as can be judged by observations taken from a 
distance), a strong position, from which the passage of a force advancing from 
Machai on G&nthar could be disputed. From this point, which lies in a 
deep hollow on the crest, the ascent to Ganthar, though steep in places 
and everywhere flanked by forest, is not of any great difficulty. Beyond 
Ganthar the advance along the crest would be easier, and though the 
glens below are steep and difficult, a sufficient force left on the top of 
the mountain, and covering parties sent along the spurs flanking the 
descent, would enable troops to move down for the attack of all the 
principal Cis-Indus villages of the tribe. 

The Indus is crossed by ferries at Kam&ch (at the foot of the Pakban 
glen), Jadba, and Kabalgram. It is said to be 300 yards wide opposite 
Kamach, and about 120 at Jadba. The former distance is, however, pro- 
bably greatly exaggerated. 

We have had few dealings with the Chagharzais; they have occasionally 
quarrelled with our subjects, and there have been some instances of forays and 
petty raids perpetrated by them, but we never came into hostile contact with 
them until 1863, when, accompanied by the Hasnzai, they joined the ranks 
of the Akhan at Ambéla. They made one attack there on the “Crag” 
picket, but being defeated, they went straight off home again. 

It was believed at first that they were principally concerned in the attack on 
the Agror Thana on the 30th July 1868, but Major Pollock states that, as a 
tribe, they took no part in it, the Chagharzais that were present being some 
who were in the service of the Parari Syads. On the occasion of the advance 
of the British, in October 1868, to the Black Mountain, they, on the 4th, in 
company with other tribes, took part in a noisy demonstration of defence of 
the Mana-ka-Dana peak, but immediately retreated on the artillery opening, 
and on the 10th they gave in. (Coz, Pollock, Wilde, Lockwood, Unwin.) 

CHAHELI— 
A water-course on the Maz&ri border, Rajanpur district, issuing in the 
eastern slopes of the Gidndari mountain, and draining at first easterly, then 
south-east. At about 6 miles from the foot of Gidndari is a watering 
place, a large pool of water with a little cultivation near it at times. It 
sin the middle of hills, which rise high round it in all directions ; the 
water is good, but slightly brackish. 
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From Chabéli watering place the ascent to Giindari (the direct route) 
commences. It is very difficult, impracticable for laden camels, and all but 
impracticable for horsemen. The ravine runs between high and steep 
hills, ite channels confined and its bottom rocky and strewn with large boulders. 
After five or six miles it gradually opens out, the hills dwindling down 
in size till it joins the Nandi Janda, about 8 or 9 miles from Chahéli, 
whence it is known as the Sart. There are no other watering places in its 
course besides “Chahéli,” and the place where it joins the Nandi Janda, 
where there is usually a large pool of water under a steep and high cliff above 
150 feet high ; this pool is about eight or ten feet deep; cold and sweet. 

Johnstone mentions having found yellow ochre in a branch of this 
ravine in very considerable quantities. (Davidson, Johnstone.) 


CHAKDARA— 


A village in the Adinzai division of Swat, Yaghistan, on the right bank 
of the Swat river, over which there is a ferry at this point. A General of 
Akbar is said to have built a fort at this place as a post against the Swatis. 
Aleemoola says it has 1,200 houses, mostly inhabited by Shamsizii 
merchants. (Haverty, Aleemoola.) 


CHAKESAR— 


A valley of Yaghistan, drained by a perennial stream which joins the 
Indus on its right bank, opposite Tahkot. It is a narrow valley, with 
branching glens on either side. It is two days’ journey and is nowhere 
more than two miles broad. It contains the following villages, inhabited 
by Azi Khél and Babazat-Yusafzais :— 


Left bank. 
Villages. , Houses. Villages. Honses, 
aq (Sarkandi es a 60 Left ,, Chakesar ‘i ... 1,000 
a |Shinbua -... as 40 Right ,, Sabora és .. 60 
24 Sunerwal (2)...  . 60 Left .» Khadang (2)... 200 
S| | Mala Band... a 10 Left ,, Masir sa as 16 
eI | Darkalai ste Ses 10 Right ,, Gunajer A oe 60 


These are allon the banks of the Hala, which is 10 yards broad, and 
knee-deep in the cold weather. . 
The following villages are also in Chakesar, but away from the Hala :— 


Sikanrai wi aii ish Shurawai (2) inhabited by Kohistanis ... 
Kawzara ite aie va Khadam wes ve H 
Langbar Miansuk 100 Dundar sie o- 10 
Katkor Gorihat . 200 Darai seh ies 60 
Shorana (2)... . 200 Martan om 400 
Bajkata ae si 8 Asheria Sar des ir 60 
Dandai Upal ast ve 200 
Sundia 60 Dalai on ... 1,000 
Maugar es sas 10 Kran (2) ds . 400 
Shurawai ag saa as Kandai (Mulas) ... we 


Snow falls in winter, but seldom lies more than three or four days without 
melting. Rice, makai, wheat, and mash are grown in the valley. _ 

The Chakesar people (Azi Khél) have a “ wesh” with the inhabitants of 
Paran (Babuzais), but the latter being stronger have refused to change lands 
for the last 20 years. 

_The chief men in Chakesar are Swabi Khan and Hamid Khan, both of the 
village of Chakesar ; they possess considerable influence in the valley. 
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There is a foot road from Amb to Chakesar up the bank of the Indus river, 
three days’ march. It crosses the Barhando by a ford, and the 
villages of Sitangai, Lakwél, Malra (2), Nasir Garai, Nawaikili, Palosa, 
Kamé, Didal, Kamach, Baiar Kaz, Kabalgram, Bardo, Sharosa, Shubora. 

They take cattle up an easier road on the river bank from Darband vid 
Utar, Kiara, Kandar, Jow&ra, cross the river in a boat, and join the other 
road at Maser. (Lockwood.) 

CHAKHANI— 
A pass situated on the Dera Ishmail frontier, between the Vibowa and 
Kaora passes, west of the outpost of Daolatwall. The road by this pass 
only enters through the first range of low hills, and is not much used. 
The Vihowa post is responsible for it. (Carr.) 
CHAKWALA SHARKT— 

A village in the Kohat district, on the right bank of the Indus, about 
nine miles above Makhad, and one and a half miles below the mouth of the 
“Toi” (Tiri Toi), and twenty-four miles below Kashalgash. It is on ahigh 
bank above the beach of the Indus, with the low hills of Tappi lying 
between and on the left bank of the Sharki ravine, which here drains to the 
Indus. It has about 25 houses of the Budha Khin Kbél clan of Saghri. 
Khataks. On the left bank of the Indus, a little below Chakwala, is the 
beach of Gaddi, which in old days was the ferry of Chakwala, by which 
the grey salt from Nandraka, Karar, and M&lgin used to cross the river to 
the Panjab. A little below Gnddi is the village of Tor& Bera. Alligators 
abound in the Indus about Chakwéala, and especially at the mouth of the Tirt 
Toi. They are of the long-nosed breed. The Indus porpoise (Bhillan) is 
common all along the river. It is eaten only by ‘ chumare’ and sweepers. 

From Makhad to Chakwala the Indus banks, both the Nara and Tappi, 

abound in coarse graes and in forage for camels and donkeys. The cliffs 
above the river banks are strewn with the remains of walls and houses—old 
ruins that betoken a much larger population in bygone days than exists 

now. The hills of Tappi are low and unmarked. Those of Naré, on the 
left bank, are higher, at least as far as the Nara nala, after which and up 

to Chakwsla they are lower. ‘Leopards, hyenas and wolves are common 

in the ravines on the river banks. ‘ Unal’ abound in Nar§, and are so 

plentiful that men have sometimes to sit up at night to watch their crops. 

‘ Sissi’ abound all up the banks, and grey partridge and rock-pigeon are com- 

mon. The river winds greatly, and little view is got either up or down 

stream, and none into Nara and Toppi, owing to the hills. The ravines from 

Nars and Tappi join in pairs, each opposite the other, and both have one name. 

Near Makhad, the Kanjka and Little Kanjka ravines join the Indus at 
one spot, coming round a mound on which is the hamlet of “ Kanjka ka Ban- 
da.” Gold is found at the mouth of the Tiri Tot, and on bits of the beach 
near Chakwéla Sharki, although these places are not as productive as is the 
Kaul beach below Rokwan. The best places for gold are marked by 
akind of black-earth. The people on the river call gold-washing by the 
Persian name of ‘Zarkashi.’ They collect the stones and sand and black- 
earth in a vessel and then wash out the stones and common sand by repeated 
siftings and washings, until at last a residuum of black-earth remains in the 
bottom of the wide, shallow vessel. The washings are done quickly, and 
the skilful handling of the vessel requires practice. The black-earth 
is often flecked with small yellow specks. The earth is thick and 
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adhesive, like light wet mould. Into the black-earth they throw a pro- 
portion of quicksilver, and then rub and roll the earth about until it is 
permeated by the quicksilver, which, of course, assimilates the gold specks. 
They then wash and sift out the black-earth, carefully collecting the 
quicksilver as they doso. This they then put among some hot ashes, 
when it evaporates and leaves the gold behind in the shape of a pea. The 
ball of gold is then rubbed and polished with a black stone. 
The profits from this gold-washing at Chakwala are very small. The 
Khan receives a fourth of the revenue that it brings in. 
CHALPANIKHWAR— 
A river of Ytsafzai, Péshawar district, formed of the Bagiarkhwar and 
Lankhwar, which join above Gujér Garhi, and which flowing past Hoti 
and Tort! joins the Kabal river at one mile below Naoshahra. On its 
right bank its only tributary is the Hiséra Kanda, and on the left bank the 
Gadr Rad. This river drains the whole of Ytisafzai with the exception 
of the south-east portion, which drains into the Indts. It is called the 
Chalpani, “ deceitful water,” on account of its sudden floodings and numer- 
ous ever-changing quicksands. It drains the south slopes of the hills from 
Tota to Khadi Khel. It is also known as the Kalpaini. (Bedlew.) 
CHAM BAI— 
A village in the Baizai division, Kohat, situated eight miles south-west of 
Kohat, and two miles west of the Bana road. It has 52 houses and a popu- 
lation of 277 souls, of which 78 are adult males. It was founded by one 
Syadila, Gajar. When Miranzai was first occupied, one Hyat, Gujar, 
from Ytstifzai settled there; his descendants eventually left Miranzai 
and settled at Chambai. There are three sections in this village, Gtjar, 
Awan, Afridi, the latter so named from some Afridis who took up their 
residence here in the time of Pir Mahamad Khan Barakzai about the 
year 1835. The land is all unirrigated. Its revenue amounts to Rs. 800. 
(Plowden.) 
CHAMKANI— 
A village of the Khalsa division, Péshawar district, four miles east 
of Péshawar. It is most beautifully situated east of the Bara mver. 
It was the residence of a Mahamadan lady, whose virtues and liberality 
had raised her to the position of a saint in the estimation of the 
people. The village contains about 500 inhabitants, and its revenue was 
Rs. 10,000. Two miles south of this village is the practice ground for the 
artillery of the Peshawar Brigade. The inhabitants are descended from 
the Chamkani tribe mentioned below. (Masson, Raverty.) 
CHAMKANI— 
A tribe who are said to inhabit the base of the Safed Koh, and bounded 
east by Tira, west by Karam, Bangash, north by Sufed Koh, and south 
by the hills. They are said to number 3,500 fighting men by Aghé 
Abbass, but this is probably very much exaggerated. _ They must be at the 
extreme head of the Tira river, with the Kirman Dara on their west. 
Some say they are Orakzais, but this seems doubtful. Nothing is known 
of them. A few come to Kohat and Peshawar in the cold weather. They 
are very poor. 
Mahamad Hyat says they are a section of the Ghoria Khél (g. ».), with 
the other sections of which they quarrelled, and did not remain the 
Péshawar district like the others. 
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The rest went to the Safed Koh, where they settled. They very seldom 
come down to the plains, but Mahamad Hyat made out from a man he met 
the following tree :— 


Tola * 
Jamil we 


( Balajava Khél. 
Sher Khan ,, 


Miatafa Khél. 
Khani Khél. 
Headmen Unmr. and 
Mast. Badi Khél. 
Gorge ,, 
Mamit Khél {et 
Sultan 
Hien _,, 
| Lash . 
Kanor _e,, 
Headmen, Adin and 
Akbar. | 


Dreplara. 
Chamkani as Azi Khél. | 
{ 
U 


Tbrabiva, 


Tavegi ,, 
Khotizai. 


Shoi, 
Hakim ,, 
Vali o 
Fateh , 


Daria Khan Khél. 


¢ Dari Khél. 


Headtaen, Mah | 

men, anam 

\ Din and Mir Baz, (Mirza Khel. {sta " 
. Langar ,, 

It is said that at the mythical census which Ahmad Shah is supposed to 
have taken of the tribes of Afghanistan, the Chamkanis numbered 9,000, 
and Mabamad Hyat says they now number something under 6,000 fight- 
ing men. Their lands are said to be ‘lalmi,’ and they produce wheat, 
barley, and makai. 

They bring their grain, sheep, ghi to Kuranee and the Aftid1 country, 
and get in return salt, cotton cloth. They are said to pay more respect 
to their chiefs than other Pathans, and though no taxes are paid them, 
they have lands specially set apart to enable them to exercise hospitality. 
They are more united also than other tribes, and have few feuds. They 
are agriculturists and graziers chiefly. They are very ignorant, and sell 
their daughters. 

Bellew mentions a tribe called Chamkanis, who are probably the same 
as the above. They dre one of the Ghoria Khel tribe, and having quar- 
relled with their neighbours, went off and cettled in the Safed Kth 
and Kafaristan, where they still reside. Their food is millet, and their 
clothing sackcloth. Their women are bareheaded and barefooted, and wear 
at most a scanty rag round their waists. They moreover go to the woods 
for fuel and grass, and tend the cattle at graze, as do the women of the 
Khataks. (Bellew, Agha Abbass, Makamad Amin, Mahamad Hydt.) 

CHAMLA— 
A valley of Y&ghistan, lying immediately north of the Mahaban range. 
The features and dimensions of the Chamla valley appear to be accurately 
laid down in Walker’s map. The valley runs east and west. Between 
Ambéla and Koga its width does not exceed 1,200 yards. Beyond the 
latter village it widens to an average width of nearly three miles, It is 
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highly cultivated, the soil being light and friable. Water is close to the 
surface of the ground.. To judge from appearances, fevers must prevail in 
the autumn months. In the middle of December the climate is warm and 
mild. The dews at night are unusually heavy. A stream witha firm bottom 
runs down the middle of the valley, the water flowing on a level with a surface 
of the ground as far as Kiima. Beyond that village the ravine deepens 
gradually, till at Koria the east bank is 40 feet high; east of Karia the 
valley ceases to be open and easy. Between Ambéla and Karis, cavalry and 
horse artillery could mancuvre, as there are no obstacles except the 
ravine, which, however, could be crossed. At the back of Koga the hills 
over which the road to Chinglai runs are sloping and appear easy. The 
people in the Chamla valley give a satisfactory account of this road. 

Chamla is separated from Bttnér by a spur of the Gart mountain, which 
runs down tothe Barando river; on the south it is separated from the 
Khaoda Khéls by a spur from the Mah&ban mountain, which starting 
from the Sarpatai peak runs east and west. A somewhat similar spur, 
starting from the same point and running in a north direction, separates it 
from the Am@zHis. Its extreme length is about ten miles, and its greatest 
width about three miles. It is cultivated throughout, and is occupied by 
upwards of 20 villages: Of these Koga appears to be the largest, followed 
probably by Kurié and Nawagai and Ambéla. 

The following list of villages in Chamla is given by Lockwood :— 


Villages. Houses. Sections. Villages. * Honuges. Sections. 
Ambéla__..... 50 Nairizai Ses 120 es 
Maskipur .. 30 Mi&ns Karia oa { ma Akhin Khel. 
Kan Kui... 30 Kala Khél Makh ranai ... 800 Khudo Khél 
“Ako Khél Kata Kot (ruined). 
Koga .-. 500 Razar } Melkea Malasar ... 100 Khudo Khél 
Manizai Fakirs 
Agirai ... L100 a Gora Khor ... 200 aoe sie 
= aderzai Kabir Khan Garai 120 udo éls 
Surehe. ee Kemaleei }Xezar | Ker .. 80 Khudo Khel 
Fakirs 
Tinoloderai ,.. 180 All Hakirs of | Saro derai .. 20 Amazais 
Kamialzaia 
Nawaigai_.,. 400 Otmanzais Melai .. 60 Fakirs of Syads 
Tinolo ... 60 Boserai (2) ... 40 Khudo Khels 
Mominaderai 40 Syads Derai ... 40 Khnudo Khéls 


These villages are all built with the houses joining, so as to leave few 
entrances, and most, if not all, of them have also towers for musketry. 

The Chamla Khwar traverses the entire length of the valley. There are 
very few trees in it, except the cherry tree, which grows to a great size, and 
the wood of which is brought to Péshawar for sale. The elevation of the 
following points in the Chamla valley will be useful,—Koga 2,240, Ambéla 
2,187, Karia village 2,188, Koria stream 2,013. ‘ 

Chamla is politically part of Bunér, for though it pretends to the 
dignity of an independent division, it is inhabited chiefly by Banérwals, 
though most of the surrounding tribes also have representatives living in it. 
The Chamlawals could probably muster about 1,000 men. During the 
Ambéla campaign they were at first friendly, but were forced to joi 
against us by pressure from other tribes. 

The valley of Chamla can be approached from the north from Banér by 
the Banér pass and the valley of the Barando, and from the east and 
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north-east by Munja Ket, through the Mada Khél country, or from the 
Chagharzai country. It can also be entered from the village of Ma&habara 
by the Barando from Amb over the north spurs of Mahaband, through 
the Jadin country, over the west shoulder of Ma&haband, aud by Malka to 
Charorai, from Manéri through the Khida Khél country, by Chinglai to 
Koga, and by the Sarkh4wi, Shérdara and Narinj1 passes from British 
territory. Of these the Sarkh4wl is the easiest. The word “Chamla’’ is 
said to signify “tenant holders.” (Allgood, Bellew, Lockwood, Lumsden, 


Walker.) 


CHANDERI— 
A village of 18 houses in the Sadam valley, Péshawar district, situ- 


ated in the open plain, 7 miles north of Mardan Fort. It is supplied with 
water from two wells. (H. B. Lumsden.) 

CHARA— 
A village in the upper portion of the Sw&t valley, Yaghistén, and the 
first met with after leaving the boundary of the U oper Swat. From this 
point the valley is inhabited by Kohistanis, who do not understand much 
Pashta. They are called here Torwals. (Raverty.) 

CHARA— 
A village in Bunér, Yaghistén, situated on the south slopes of I[lam. 
It contains 300 houses and four “ hijras,” and is inhabited by the Salarzai 
Banérwals. (Aleemoola.) 

CHANDIA— 
A Baloch tribe, some of whom are found in the Dera GhazI district. 
They appear to know very little of their origin, but say they came with 
Ghazi Khan to these parts, and have remained ever since. They have no 
man of any importance among them. . 

The following list of Chandia villages is furnished by Mr. Fryer :—- 

1, Chandia; 2, Khanpir Chandia; 3, Tiba Chandial; 4, Tiba Chandia 
2; 5, Bechra; 6, Luuda; 7, Kiam Sultan; 8, Jalbani. 

Nos. 1, 2, 3, 7, 8 are in the Dera division, 4 in the JampQr, and 5 and 
6 in the Sangarh. (Fryer.) 

CHANDKHEL.— 
A very small section of the Manzai branch of the Alizsi Mabsad Vaziris. 
They number about 50 fighting men, and dwell in the immediate vicinity 
of Maidan in Vaz&ristin. (Norman.) 

CHANDUKA~— 
“A division of Upper Sind, 60 called from the Baloch tribe of Chandias who 
“ formerly occupied the greater part of it. It extends to the desert of Kachi 
“on the north, and bas the Hala range of hills for its western, and the river 
“ Indus for its eastern boundary; to the south it joins the small but fertile 
“district of Mehar, which separates it from that of Sehwan; and to the 
“north-east it adjoins the Shikarpar district, a portion of which (the divi- 
“sion of Naoshabra) was, under the Amtrs, attached to Chandaka. 

“The extreme length of Chandaka is sixty miles, and its average breadth 
“thirty-five. It is divided into nineteen minor divisions, varying in size, to 
“each of which a separate establishment was formerly appointed, but many 
“under the British Government have been amalgamated. With great facilities 
“ for irrigation, Chandaka has not unjustly been styled the garden of Upper 
“Sind ; but its value caused it frequently to change masters under the divided 
“ government of the Talpdr family. 
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“The district may be divided into three portions,—1s?, that to the north 
“of the Ghar; 2d, the country between the Ghar and the Nara; and, 3rd, 
‘* that lying between the latter and the Indus. 

“ The first portion is flat, and, where the means of irrigation do not present 
“‘ themselves, is covered with a low jungle of tamarisk, kandah, and kureel. 
‘In the vicinity of canals, however, the cultivation is extensive, their course 
‘being mostly denoted by the larger forest trees, which will be presently 
“spoken of. ‘As the desert is approached, the signs of cultivation disappear, 
“the jungle becomes thinner, and vast plains are traversed where the soil is 
“thickly impregnated with salt. The picturesque village of Khairi Garhi, 
‘with its two forts, grove of trees, and small patches of cultivation, relieves 
“ the eye of the traveller, but on looking further north, there is nothing to 
‘intercept the view over the salt.and dreary desert. The boundary of Chan- 
“ duka, and of British Sind, is about three miles north of this post. The 
“ country, for several miles south of Khairi Garhi, presents a desolate 
“ appearance ; the ruins of villages are frequently met with, and the choked- 
“up beds‘of deserted watercourses,—all evidences of former prosperity, as of 
“the Jater inroads of the mountain robbers, who have despoiled this part of 
“the country, and driven its inhabitants to a less exposed locality. To the 
“west, on either bank of the Datah Canal, the marks of former cultivation 
‘are very striking. Shahdadpar, on its west bank, was a large town, from 
“which Lord Keane drew supplies for his army when advancing on Afghao- 
istin, but is now a ruin. Pov, to the north-east,is another large ruin: 
“seven brick wells, two extensive canals, and a vast surrounding plain, 
“with jungle of only a few years’ growth, attest its former prosperity. 
“ Further south, the country is interspersed with villages, adorned with clumps 
‘of trees; cultivation is extensive, and the canals numerous. The unculti- 
“ vated portions are covered with the abovementioned brushwood. 

“ The second division, viz., that between the Ghar and the Nara, is also 
“* flat, but lower than that to the north, and contains the most fertile tracts in 
“Chandaka. For several miles from the banks of these canals, populous 
“villages and extensive fields bespeak a lot more favored than that of the 
“first. division. Mel Moradi, Mel Lahbori, and Mel Wagun are in this part 
“ of the district. The word ‘ Mel’ signifies in Sindi a swamp, and has been 
“ applied to those divisions from the circumstance of their being considerably 
“lower than the adjacent lands, and receiving the waters of the Ghar, which 
“here find an outlet. The rice cultivation is very extensive. The villages 
“ are principally raised on mounds, and in some cases are further protected from 
“inundation by a ditch carried all round them. The country continues low 
“and swampy to the south-west. The remainder of this portion is either 
overrun with the low shrubs beforementioned, or presents a desert-like 
“ appearance, where the salt manufacturer carries on his work. All the canals 
and most of the villages are prettily wooded. 

“ The third division, viz., the country between the Nara and Indus, differs 
“‘ considerably from the other two. For some distance from the first-named 
river there is a great deal of cultivation, but the space between that and the 
“« Indus is in some places sandy waste, with patches of a tall flowering grass, 
“and in others thick jungle of tamarisk and kandah. The surface, too, 18 
“ more broken and irregular, intersected with many a natural watercourse. 
‘The lower lands, when the waters of the inundation recede, yield beautiful 
‘crops of peas, gram, and barley, requiring but little care on the part of the 
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“husbandman. A belt of forest clothes the banks of the [ndus, averaging 
“two miles in depth, where the silvery balum, the seesum, and the babool 
“ grow luxuriantly, the intermediate space being covered with a tangled brush- 
“wood. Thescenery of this part of the district is more varied than the rest, 
‘and more interesting to the stranger, who, leaving the noble river and the 
“ goo] shades of the neighbouring forest, in the open spaces of which herds 
“of buffaloes and cows find rich pasturage, comes now upon the fresh, green 
“ropa of spring, and now upon the grassy meadow; passing here a group 
“of temporary huts, occupied oy a wandering party, who have brought 
“ their cattle here for pasture, and there the more pretending village ; again 
“ entering the forest, he crosses a newly cleared plot of ground, where the 
‘blackened and rugged stumps of babool stand ominously forth, a proof of 
“ man’s inroads, and affording a strong contrast to the surrounding verdure ; 
“then he meets a busy throng, the temporary occupants of a few matted 
“huts, engaged in the manufacture of reed baskets and mate, the materials 
“ for which are so plentiful ; till further on the broad sheets of cultivation, 
“ and the distant line of peepul and babool trees, betoken his approach to 
“the Nara. 

“The soil. of the district is a rich alluvial, for the most part com- 
“ posed of a mixture of carbonate of lime and clay, and in some parts 
“of loose sand, with considerable saline impregnation. This, however, 
“ will be more particularly spoken of hereafter. With regard to the means 
“ of irrigation possessed by this district, the Ghar and N&ra rivers are the 
“ principal. The former receives its waters from the Indus by three mouths, 
‘situated near each other about twenty-five milea north-east of Larkhana. 
‘ After the first few miles, its course is very winding ; ite length (in astraight 
line) is about sixty miles, and its average breadth from sixty to eighty feet. 
“ From Iea, a village twelve miles west of Larkhina, it takes the name 
“ of the Nar Canal, and thence to its tail at Dost All it averages in breadth 
“from fifteen to twenty feet. This part ie artificial, and is called after 
“Nar Mahamad Kalhora, in whose reign it was dug. It has been asserted 
“that the whole of the Ghar is an artificial canal, and that its many turns 
‘‘ were caused by its having been carried through lands suited for cultivation ; 
“but the immense tost and labour required for such a work (the depth of 
“the canal from the surface being some twenty feet) renders this scarcely 
“ credible, and it may be observed that in many places the bends of the river 
“take it from the lands which would have been benefited by it. A stronger 
“proof of its being a natural river is the level nature of the country on its 
“banks: there is not in its whole length the slightest trace of a mound, 
“which must have existed had the mass of earth from ita bed been thrown 
“up. The water generally enters the Ghar in April, and it becomes dry 
‘in November. The average depth of water from the middle of May to 
“September is ten feet, and it runs at the rate of from three to three and 
“a half miles an hour. A few years ago it is said the Ghar continued full 
“all the year round, and it used frequently to overflow its banks; a ditch 
“was dug round the old fort of Larkhana, about a hundred and fifty yards 
“from the river, to protect it from such inundations. Great quantities of 
“the water are taken by branch canals all over the district, and the re- 
“mainder finds an outlet over the low lands which have been spoken of 
“above. Nearly the whole of Chandaka derives its means of irrigation 
“from this river. 
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“The Nara, signifying ‘a enake’ in Sindi, is appropriately so called, 
“ from ite tortuous windings, in which respect it is more striking than the 
“Ghar. Its mouth is about two miles south of those of that river, with 
‘which for some miles it runs nearly parallel ; but afterwards, taking a south- 
“‘ west direction, it flows through the Mehur and SehwAn districts into the 
“ Munchur Lake. Ite average breadth is one hundred feet, and it is navigable 
‘for the largest boats. Its banks are in most parts thickly wooded with 
‘‘babool, neem, and peepul trees, by which its course may be traced at a 
“reat distance. Only two divisions, those of Anderton Ghar and Lal 
“Daria, with a few villages of Bukapar, receive ite waters for irrigation. 

“From the Ghar the Mita Canal branches off near Madoji, twenty- 
“ four miles north-east of Larkhana, and flows in a north-westerly direction 
“to a distance of about twenty miles: near Rata Dera it forme a junction 
‘“‘ with three other canals. The Ghari (a continuation of the Sind) meets 
‘it from the east, the tail of which, called the Kadah, continues to the 
“west, watering the districts of FatehpOr and Andariini Birah. The 
‘‘Maksada Canal, running to the north-west, conveys water to the Rata 
‘ Dera, Khaira Guchul, and Makstida districts. The last canal flows to 
“ Khaira-ke-Garhi, from which post there is thus water communication 
‘to the Ghar, and by the Ghari and Sind to Shikarpar. The Mita Canal 
‘itself waters the Naya Dera and Rata Dera divisions. 

“be Mirwah flows from the Ghar near Rahijah: it has fallen greatly 
“into disrepair, and is now of but little value; a few villages in Naya Dera 
‘Cand Fatehpar receive its waters. It flows for about ten miles in a 
“northerly direction. 

«The Hira Canal is a very fine one: it branches from the Ghar about midway 
“between Larkhana and Naya Dera, and flows upwards of twenty miles in 
“a north-westerly direction. It is of value to the Fatehptr, Barni Birai, 
“and Khyrah Guchul divisions, and the cultivation from it is extensive. 

“The Khaira and Bira Canals, branching from the Sind, north-east 
“of Rata Dera, water the districts of their own name. 

“To the west of Larkhana, near Kambar, the Naorang Canal flows to 
“ Nasirabad, a distance of about fifteen miles, in a south-west direction. 
‘Tt is likewise a very fine canal, and waters a great part of Mel Lahori, 
“ Bukaptr, and Mel Moradi. Many large and thriving villages are sit- 
“uated on its banks, which are beautifully wooded, and in following its course, 
“ sheets of cultivation (principally rice) extend on either side as far as the 
“eye can reach. It has not been cleaned for many years, but its bed is 
“still unobstructed. From Nasirabad it continues through the low lands 
“of Mel Moradi and Mel Wagun, under the name of the Chila Canal. 

“The Shah Canal branches from the Ghar about six miles west. of 
“ Larkbina, and flows at first in a northerly direction, afterwards turning 
“more to the west. It is a large canal, dug by Nar Mahamad Kalhora, 
“ whence its name, as also that of the village of Shahpar, and the district 
“so called, through which it flows. The traces of extensive cultivation 
“are visible throughout its course, and the records of the Awirs’ office 
“ prove its former value to the Government. It is now in want of repair, 
“and, save at its mouth, there is but little cultivation. In A. D. 1842, just 
“before the conquest, Mir Shahdad, in whose country, as above shown, 
“it was situated, sent an order for Rs. 10,000 to be expended on its 
“clearance, but this was never carried out. The villages in consequence 
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“ ypon its banks, are mostly in ruins, and one of the largest, that of 
“ Shaha Jamal, is chiefly dependent for ite means of irrigation on the 
“water brought by cuts from some low land to the west, supplied by the 
“ rain-water from the hills. 

“Two miles to the west of the mouth of the Shah is that of the Data Canal, 
“‘ which takes its name from one Data Kohawur, who excavated it in the 
“reign of Nir Mahamad Kalhora, and of whom honorable mention will 
“presently be made. It is the finest artificial canal in Upper Sind, and flows 
‘in a north-westerly direction to the frontier of Kachi. Thick belts of 
“‘ babool trees clothe its banks for many miles, and even now the cultivation 
‘there is extensive. Beyond, however, it is but the record of past pros- 
“ perity, and north of the ruins of Shahdadptr not a ‘ beega’ is under tillage. 
“In A. D. 1840 the district of Nala Data was sold in contract for one 
“season to Fateh Chand for Re. 1,00,000, and he expended Re. 7,000 on 
“cleaning the canal. 

‘The above are the principal branch canals, and they afford means of 
“transport to all parts of the district, from the months of May to September 
“inclusive, a mode far cheaper than land carriage, and generally adopted. 


“The natural productions of Chandtka are, the ‘nim’ (Melia Aeadarachta), 
“¢gign’ (Dalbergia siasoo),‘ babal’ (Mimosa Arabica), the ‘siris’ (Mimosa Seris), 
“©lason’ (Cordia myra), ‘ber’ (zizyphus pipiba), tamarisk (Zamariz Indica), 
“Ckarel’ (cleome pentaphylia), ‘kandah,’ a stunted babul, ‘baw’ (Styrazr 
“ benzoin), ‘amaltas’ (clarriafistula), ‘ pipal’ (ficus relsgioaa). 

“Of fruit trees, the mango thrives well, and the produce is of a 
“guperior kind. The plantain is common, but of an inferior description. 
“ The apple and the nectarine are met with, but are small and ill-flavored. 
“The vine is grown, generally trained, but gjeo as a standard, 

“The date is very common, and is a fruit largely consumed, and exported 
“both fresh and dried. The wood, leaves, and fibre are allof utility to the 
“inhabitants. The lime and pomegranate are common, but inferior. 

“The principal grains are the ‘jowaree’ (Holcus sorghum), ‘ bajree’ 
“(Pantcum spicatum), ‘arzum’ (Panicum piloaum), barley, mce, wheat, 
‘“gesamum, and various kinds of vetches, pulse, and millet; oats have been 
“found to thrive admirably. 

“Cotton of a very superior kind is grown in this district, and in large 
“quantities ; also sugar, indigo, and tobacco; but these not to any great 
“ extent. 

“ Turnips, carrot, radishes, baingun, and the common vegetables of India 
“are grown in the district, 


“The one-humped camel is a valuable beast of burden, but they are not 
“generally of a large description ; the tattoo and ass are much smaller than 
“those in India. Sheep, especially the large-tailed one, called the *doomba,’ 
“are very common in the hills to the west, and the buffalo, ox, and goat 
“are all of a large size. 

“Tigers are met with in the forests on the banks of the Indus occa- 
“sionally ; but the visits of these animals are not frequent. They come down 
“from the forests above Sakar. The wild hog and the hog-deer are 
“common in the forests, and the antelope further from the river; the ibex 
“is found in the hills to the west ; the wolf, the fox, the jackal, and hare are 
“commonly met with. 
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“The black and grey partridge, quail, snipe, and wild duck are found 
“in great quantities: and the oobara, a description of Otis tarda, between 
“the florikin and bustard. 


‘«¢ Alum and sulphur are found in the hills to the west, and a coarse kind 
“ of salt is everywhere obtained in large quantities. 


“The principal town of Chandtka is Larkhana, so called from the tribe 
‘Cof Larak, which once settled there. It is about twelve miles from 
“the Indus, and on the south bank of the Ghar. It was said to contain 
“about 12,000 inhabitants ; but its present population cannot be estimated 
“at more than 8,000. It possesses a good covered bazar, from which 
‘narrow and dirty lanes branch off. There are several gardens and many 
“date groves in its vicinity. The houses are of mud, with flat roofs, and 
‘“‘ venerally two storeys high. A few are built of burnt brick, and are higher 
‘than the rest. The streets and neighbourhood of the town are very filthy. 

‘‘ Kambar was a large town, abont twelve miles west of Larkhana, but it 
“was plundered by the Baloches in the latter part of 1844, and a great 
“portion of it destroyed by fire in the following year. It now presents a 
“very ruinous appearance, but has still a good bazar. 

‘‘ Khairpar, also about twelve miles from Larkhana, is a large town, with 
“afort. Nasirabad, built by Mir Nasir Khan, twenty-four miles south-west 
‘‘of Larkhbana, is also much deserted. The streets are broader, and the 
“houses larger, than in other towns; and it has also a good fort. 

“Rata Dera, about twenty miles north of Larkhana, is the only other 
‘town of importance. It has a good bazar and fort. 

“The villlages in Chandika are of good size, and nearly all possess a 
“bazar. The houses are of mud, with flat roofs, and those of the poorer 
“classes are of tamarisk wood, covered with mats and boughs, or, where 
“procurable, grass. Many villages are composed almost entirely of dwellings 
‘of the latter description, little, if any, distinction being observable between 
“the sheds of the cattle and of their owners. In low lands the villages are 
‘ raised, and sometimes have also a ditch all round them, as a guard against 
“the waters of the inundation. Those which were the residences of chiefs, 
“or large zemindars and Government officials, have mud forts, with a tower 
“at each corner, and in almost all villages is to be seen the watch-tower, 
“which served as a place of defence for the inhabitants when suddenly 
‘attacked by predatory bands. Similar towers are also frequently met with 
‘in the middle of the fields, for the protection of the crops against the in- 
“roads of the mountain robbers, All the towns and villages are dirty in the 
“extreme, and mostly void of all appearance of comfort. The mosque, the 
‘bazar, and the headman’s house or fort constitute the village, and 
“around them are the sheds of the Sindis, usually in enclosures of thorns, 
“cont&ining the dwellings and cattle-sheds, and a platform raised on 
“poles, on which the people sleep in hot weather. Adjoining these are 
‘the pens for goats and sheep, formed likewise of thorns. Save in size, and 
“the adjacent scenery, there is but little perceptible difference between the 
“village of Chandaka. They are called after the headman, whose tribe 
“only is mentioned, for the sake of brevity, and also because it is unchange- 
‘able, but in all written documents the name of the village is given at 
“length. The number of villages in the district, of all sizes, is 392. 
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«The buildings in Chandaka, like those of most parts of the country, 
“consist of the tombs of men of celebrity. Of them, that of Shah Ma- 
“ hamad Kalhora is the most worthy of notice, and is looked upon with great 
‘veneration by the people of the country. Sh&h Mahamad was the grand- 
“gon of Adam Sh&b, the celebrated mendicant, who collecting adherents in 
“Sind, finally obtained such power as to pave the way for his descendants to 
“the throne of the country. Even in the time of Shah Mahamad, the 
“ Kalhoras had obtained power and influence, and a considerable extent of 
‘land, although it was not for several generations that they became the ab- 
“solute monarchs of Sind. Their power at that time may be known from 
“their frequent skirmishes with the armies of the viceregent of the Delhi 
“Emperor. It was in one of these conflicts, at the village of Fatebptr, about 
‘six miles from Larkbana, that Shah Mahamad was killed, receiving there- 
“by the honors of martyrdom. It is related of him that after death his 
“head flew to the spot where his tomb now stands, whither his followers 
“afterwards brought his body. The tomb is situated on an eminence, and is 
“ plainly built, but the interior is decorated with the enamelled tiles of Sind. 
“In an outer court are deposited the remains of his immediate followers and 
“ descendants, and some of those who fell with him at Fatehpir. The doorway, 
“both of this court and of the mausoleum, is hung with the votive offerings 
“of those who consider that their prayers for any particular blessing have 
“been heard through the mediation of the saint. These consist principally of 
“iron bells and strings of shells. The pilgrim to the shrine mngs them on 
“entering the portal, and, muttering his prayers, reverently approaches the 
“more sacred building. The tomb itself is covered with rich silk and brocade, 
“the offerings of the wealthier visitors. The sides of the hill are covered 
“with brushwood, amongst which are the humbler graves of the less cele- 
“brated of his descendants. On descending from the edifice, a party of 
“miserable mendicants, whose duty it is to keep the courts in a state of clean- 
“liness, clamorously demand a fee, a portion of which is retained by them, 
‘and the remainder distributed to the few surviving descendants of the 
“family. It may be mentioned here, as a proof that the rapid fal] of the house 
“of Kalhora was no less striking than their curious rise to sovereignty, that 
“one of the parties now receiving a portion of the abovementioned proceeds, 
“‘as a lineal descendant of the renowned Adam Shab, was a goatherd in my 
“service. This tomb was built about a bundred and fifty years ago; it is in 
“the Bakapir division. 

“ Another celebrated tomb is that of Shah Babdrah, a celebrated 
“minister of Nar Mahamad Kalhbora. He had the sole management 
“of the affairs of this part of the country, and commanded a division 
“of 10,000 men. Several canals and forts were excavated and built by 
“him. This tomb is at Larkbana, in a garden on the north bank of the 
“Ghar. It is highly ornamented, and the inscriptions about it are 
“numerous, and well executed. These mausoleums are generallf of an 
“octagon shape, but sometimes square, and surmounted by a dome. They 
“are internally decorated with flowers and fruits in enamel, and verses from 
“the Koran and poets. From one of these, in the building under considera- 
“tion, we learn that Shah Baharah flourished in the year of the Hijra 
“1188, or A. D. 1774, 

7 “The other buildings of this description are numerous, but smaller, and 
less pretending than the two abovementioned. 
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There are a few masonry bridges in the districts, but of no great span : 
‘the largest is one near Rata Dera, built by Shab Baharah. 

“The old fort of Larkhana is a large square building, with four towers; 
“a fifth tower, at the gateway, is of burnt brick, and higher than the 
“others; the rest of the building is of mud. This was one of the arsenals 
“of the Talpars. 


“It is difficult to estimate the population, but the following is an approxi- 
“mation of it. We find the number of ploughs in Chandaka to be 7,733; 
‘‘and on the average one plough will cultivate 18 beegas of land,* and 12 
 beegas of actual cultivation will support a family of three. This will give 
“us $4,797, and if we add one-fifth for artificers and traders, the total will 
“be 41,766: now, at the rate of 20 per square mile we should derive the 
“ following :— 

Length of Chindika tee am 60 miles. 
Average breadth bac se sis 35 


2,100 square miles. 
20 


42,000 souls. 

“Until a more correct census is taken, the population of Chandtka may 
“be estimated at 40,000 souls. The statement that one plough will culti- 
“vate 18 beegas of land, is the average of all lands, for of course in 
*‘some localities one plough will not cultivate more than 4 or 5 beegas. 

‘The population may be divided into two great classes, the Hindas and 
“ Musalmans. The former are sub-divided into the official and trading classes. 
“The Hinds, from their talents as accountants, were always employed in 
“the offices of the Amirs, and for the collection of revenue ; but they, as well 
“as their trading brethren, were only tolerated for their utility to the Gov- 
“ernment. The appraisement and measurement of the lands gave employ- 
“ ment to a vast number of these men, who by their exactions and dishonesty 
“were a perfect plague to the poor cultivators. The trading portion amassed 
‘great wealth, but every contrivance was resorted to, to conceal it from the 
“‘covetous grasp of their princes. From living in a tolerated state ina 
“Mahamadan country, the Hindiis have of course lost the purest part of 
“their religion and are lax in the performance of their rites. They wear 
‘beards, and the Baloch head-dress; eat flesh and fish; drink wine; and 
seldom perform the ablutions laid down for their observance. No Hinda 
“temples are to be seen; and, in fact, they pay as much veneration to the 
*‘ sanctified resorts of the Moslem as those of the hostile creed themselves. 
“Many were forcibly obliged to change their religion ; the most trivial cir- 
“ cumstances being taken as pretexts for such acts of violence. Thus, any one 
“who mentioned the word ‘ Rasi’ (rope) in conversation was supposed to 
“have invoked the Prophet, and was immediately compelled to perform 
“the first rite of Mahamadanism. Dirt, fear, meanness, and an 1n- 
“ordinate love of wealth form the leading characteristics of the trading 
“ Hindas, who are, however, industrious in their avocations. No village 1s 
“ without one of them, and their persons were generally respected by the preda- 
ote ene ed ee ee Be ee ee aes 
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“tory bands of the Baloches, in whose encampments they also settled. 
“The Hind@s in Government employ were not so wealthy, but far more 
“ consequential than the traders, and even more lax in religion and morals: 
“a party of them visiting a village as measurers or appraisers caused far 
“more domestic misery than would have been felt after a Baloch foray. 

‘‘The Musalman portion of the community may be divided into Baloches 
‘Cand Sindis: the former were the military retainers of the Talpars, hold- 
“ing their lands from the sovereign, and attending upon his requisitions for 
“troops when required: the Sindis are mostly all cultivators aod artisans, 
“and were not called on for military service under the Talpars. They had, 
“however, formed part of the army of the Kalhoras, and were never averse 
“to summon their followers, and settle a boundary or other dispute by the 
“sword. The principal tribes in Chandaka are— 

“1st.—The Chandias, from whom the district is called. They at 
‘present occupy a portion to the west under the hills. Their chief 
“lives at Ghaibi Dera. The tribe is now poor and _ scattered; 
“their country is destitute of the means of irrigation ; and the soil, too, 
“ig unproductive. Ten thousand of this tribe, under Wali Mahamad, 
“ proceeded to join the Amirs against the British, but arrived too late to 
‘render them any assistance. They are not, I believe, of Baloch origin. 
“ Much of the theft committed in the district is traced to men of this tribe. 

“ 2nd.—The Jamalis, a Baloch tribe, settled on the borders of the desert. 
‘Their principal residence in Chandaka is at Khaira Garhi. They are 
“ very poor, and do not cultivate much; robbery and feeding flocks were 
“ formerly their more favorite occupations. 

“ 3rd.—The Abras, a large tribe of cultivators, settled principally to the 
“south-west of Larkhéna. They were originally a portion of the Kalhora 
“ army. 

“ 4th.—The Jats, a large Sind) tribe of cultivators, and rearers of cattle ; 
“ generally of wandering habits, and found scattered over the country. There 
“are many sub-divisions of this tribe, the principal of which in Chandaka 
“are the Darodgarhs, Janejahs, Kohawars, Waguns, and others. That 
“portion which took entirely to cultivation have settled down, and lost the 
" re of Jat, which is now applied only to those of the tribe who rear 
** cattle. 

“ There are numerous other families, but of small extent, such as the 
“ Lahoris, Hukrahs, Chujrahs, &c. 

“The Sindis are, generally speaking, a quiet and industrious race. They 
‘are tall and handsome, and can undergo much fatigue, but are not very 
‘noted for activity. They are nearly all cultivators, and occupied entirely 
“in tending their crops and cattle. The household duties are performed by 
“the women, who are very industrious. Before the break of day they have 
“to rise and grind the corn for the day's consumption, their millstones being 
“ the first sound that breaks upon the stillness of night. The men go forth 
“ to their work about sunrise, and Jabor till noon, when the women take 
‘them their food into the fields, and return to prepare the evening meal. 
“They take a share also in field labor, such as picking cotton, gleaning, &c. 
“ They are seldom convicted of theft, and it is to be deplored that a barbarous 
* custom which legalized murder subjected them, under the Amirs, to an 
“ unmerited and cruel death, the slightest suspicion of infidelity being euffi- 
“cleut to warrant their murder. Sad were the scenes enacted under this 
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“ revolting practice; and however gradual the change may be, it is atill to 
be hoped that the British Government will eventually succeed in removing 
“ guch an impediment to the progress of social improvement. The poorer 
“ classes have no particular amusement, but from the time of returning from 
“ their fields to that of retiring to rest they sit conversing together. They 
“cannot be praised for love of truth; for, whether in the preparation 
“ of forged documents or in giving evidence, their lying propensities can 
“scarcely be surpassed. Except the large landholders, all are ignorant and 
“ iNiterate. There is a school at Larkhana, where boys are taught to read 
“and write, but there are not many attendants, and as they are useful 
“ assistants in the field at a very early age, they are soon withdrawn 
“from their studies. They are a very superstitious race, and place great 
“reliance on the ability to serve them of departed spirits. They conse- 
“‘ quently pay great veneration to the tombs of men of sanctity, which are 
“always loaded with the votive offerings of those who crave their aid. 
“ There is a class of men in Chandfika, as elsewhere, who enjoyed great 
“ privileges, and collected much wealth under the Amirs: these were 
the Pirs, and other holy men who came down to Sind from the north, 
“many of them holdirg grants of land, originally made by Nadir Shah, and 
‘ confirmed down to the present day. They paid no ferry or town duties, and, 
“ both by the rulers and people of the country, were treated with the greatest 
‘respect. The weavers, who form the greatest part of the non-cultivating 
‘portion of the community, are an industrious people, and their women 
‘ either assist them, or employ their time in the manufacture of mats and 
“ baskets, 

“The Native historians of Sind describe the climate as a delightful one 
‘‘ Upper Sind being warmer than Lower, but the mornings and evenings in 
“ both very cool. This, however, is a too favourable account : still Chandaka 
“has been more healthy both for Europeans and Natives than any other 
“parts of Upper Sind. It is, however, beyond the influence of the mon- 
‘soon, and the hot weather continues therefore without intermission from 
“ the middle of April to the middle of October, unbroken by a fall of rain, 
‘and is very trying to the constitution. The historians above referred to 
“mention a third season, Bahar, or spring; but the change from the cold to 
‘‘ the hot weather is scarcely gradual enough to warrant this classification. 
“In June or July thunderstorms occasionally occur, with a fall of rain pre- 
“ ceded by a dust-storm. For two or three days previously the atmosphere 1s 
“ close, and loaded with fine dust; but immediately before the bursting of 
“ the storm, huge masses of dust are driven in black clouds before the wind, 
“ obscuring the whole surface of the country, and causing generally many 
“ severe accidents. These storms are not always attended with rain, but they 
“ serve temporarily to clear the atmosphere. The ranges of the thermometer 
“ do not indicate any great variation during the hot months, the mean temper- 
“ature being about 96°. . 

“The cold weather is very pleasant and salubrious, but attended with 
“cutting northerly and easterly winds; frost and ice occur in the coldest 
* months. 

“ In September and October ague and fever are common, also rheuma- 
‘ tism ; the fever is attended with great prostration of strength. — Ophthal- 
“ mia is likewise a prevalent disease. The district is frequently visited with 
“cholera of a very virulent kind. 
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The Laray1 dialect of Sindi is that spoken in Chandtka, and it 
« differs much from the Sarhaiks, or that heard north of Larkha&na, which 
“latter is considered to be a dialect of Panjabi. The Persian language 
‘ig that of the courts, and is understood by most of the principal zamin- 
 dars, and all the Hinda officials.” (James.) 

CHANDYANI— 
A range on the Bagti hills, south of the Machr& valley. They are rocky, 
and of considerable height. (Zance.) 

CHANG— , 
A smail stream rising in the Rara Sham, (watershed between the affluents 
of the Lini and Kaha), and running generally in a south-east direction 
from Ladi and old Rankan Kot to the Rakni valley, joining the Rakni 
stream at about half-way between Son Moll Kot and Rothar. 

It is not a perennial stream, but contains good water-springs and pools ; 
in many places its bed is shingle. 

Leaving the Rankan valley, it finds its way to the Rakni by a pass, 
known as the Chang Dara, having on the north the hill of Chapar, and 
on the south a spur, cast off from Rara Sham, which intervenes between 
it and the Chari pass; both these hills are accessible to infantry. The 
pass is said to be 2 miles or so in length, and to be accessible, with a little 
trouble, to infantry. (Davidson.) 

CHANGLA-GALI— 
A temporary sanitarium on the ridge between Mari and Abbottabad, situated 
9 miles from the first and 31 miles from the last. Tt was originally one of the 
stations of the working parties of British soldiers on the above road. 
It has accommodation for 96 men in wooden huts, situated on a spur facing 
to the south; the situation is a remarkably fine one. There are roads 
from this to Hariptr, Mari, and Abbottabad. (Macgregor.) 

CHANGOL— 
A small watercourse in the Bagti hills, draining south-easterly, from 
the Khtp hill (north of the Sham plain) to the Kalchas, which it meets a 
little west of the junction of the Lothar and Kalchas. It contains no pools 
or springs. There is excellent pasturage on its banks. There is a large 
pool of excellent water at its junction with the Kalchas, on which accouut 
it is a favourite camping ground. (Davidson.) 

CHANI— 
A small footpath on the Harand border, leading over the Ghar range, 
north-west of Tibi, and between the Gathi and Savegri defiles. It is 
extremely difficult and steep, but is practicable for horses. (Davidson.) 

CHAODWAN— 
A town in Dera Ishmail Khan district, 40 miles west-south-west of Dera 
Ishmail Khanv, situated 7 miles north of Kot Taga, 4 miles south-east of 
Shah Alam, and 5 miles east of the Zam pass, the stream of which runs 
through its whole length, watering numerous gardens, whose trees throw 
® cool shade over the streets. 

It has 930 houses and a population of 3,719 souls, of whom 1,173 are adult 
males, 2,919 are Babars, 200 Hindts, 300 Jats, 100 Shiradnts, 104 
Baloch. The inhabitants own 40 buffaloes, 300 bullocks, 20 horses, 40 
donkeys, and 60 camels. The village has 37,000 ‘ bigas’ of land, of which, 
however, only 7,000 are cultivated; they produce bajra, jowar, and wheat. 
Supplies are procurable, and water is abundant from the Walheri ravine. 
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It is a very considerable place, and has a more prosperous and civilized 
appearance than any other in D&man. In the rear of the town stands 
mud fort built by the Sikh Governor of the Derajat about 1842 for the 
purpose of overawing the Babars, the tribe who inhabit this part of 
the country. The country to the east of Chaodwan is highly cultivated 
and more fertile than that of either Draéband or Kolachi, but the plain 
to the west and south, though the soil is excellent, is quite barren for want 
of water. Not a blade of grass grows in it, and its scanty brakes of 
tamarisk and camel-thorn are the chosen haunts of the wild antelope. 
Chaodwan was given in jagir to the Nawab of Dera by the Sikhs, 

There is no longer an out-post at Chaodwan, but 4 Sowars of the Frontier 
Militia are stationed in the city of Chaodwin. They are responsible for 
the Tor-zoi pass, which leads however only, behind the first range of hills, 
into a small Shirani valley. The chief man is Akhanzida Mahamad Gal, 
avery fine old gentleman and thorough sportsman, who has done excellent 
service for the British Government. (Hdwardes, Carr, Macgregor, Maha- 
mad Gul.) 

CHAODW AN— 
A pass on the Dera Ishmail border, situated between the Tor-zoi and Walia 
passes, 64 miles west of the city of Chaodwan. 

There is a perennial stream of water running through the pass, which 
rises in the Takht-i-Saliman range and irrigates the lands of the Masazai 
and Babars, extending as far as 3 miles east of Mtsazai and Chaodwin. 
After heavy rain, its waters join the Indus. 

Through this pass there is a good road to the Shiani country. 

The out-post of Shah Alam is generally responsible for this pass, but from 
October to April yearly, Sarfaraz Khin and Balol Khan Nasars, whose Kiris 
encamp ‘n front of it, are responsible. (Carr, Macgregor.) 

CHAONTRA— 

A tract of the Khatak country, Kohat district, inhabited chiefly by the 
Barak Khataks, It lies between the Spina range on the north and the 
Loeghar range on the south; on the east it is generally bounded by the Khatak 
nala and on the west by the low range that runs from the Loeghar towards 
Karak ; or, to speak more in detail, the boundary runs as follows :—ast— 
from Mithor on the south, northwards down the Khatak nala by Ziarati- 
Girgorai to Daud ; Nor‘h—from Dati on the east, westerly to Nishpo, and, 
along the Spina and Kondaghar ranges, to Karak ; West—from Karak on the 
north, southerly to Kamanghar, which is west of the Silkhanah nala; South— 
from Kamanghar on the west, easterly along the low range below the Loeghar, 
known as the “ Banghar,” by Nishpo, Monoko, Kamota, Badin Khél, Tarki 
Khél, Waleh Sir, and Shamshaki to Mithor. 

Chaontra is irregular in surface, and its soil is very varied in char- 
acter, in the central parts being good, and producing large crops of 
wheat and barley in spring, and of bajra, mot, and mung in the autumn. 
Under the hills the soil is stony, and the ground raised and very uneven 
and crossed by many ravines. These stony slopes run far into the better 
and lower ground, and in one part in the Isa Khél portion extend nearly 
across the valley. In western Chaontra, from Karak to the Sikandar 
Band below Koto Kili, water is procured from wells with Persian wheels, as 
well as from the beds of the ravines, but in central and eastern Chaontra it 
is procurable only from small draw-wells in the beds of the ravines oF 
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from tanks whose supply depends on rain. Cultivation is assiduously carried 
on in Chaontra, the stony slopes and ridges of the lower hills being 
almost all cultivated. The length of Chaontra from Karak on the west to 
ZiarSti on the east 18 184 miles, and the breadth is about the following at 
various points :— 

On the west, from north to south, from Karak to Kamanghar ... 4} miles. 

In the middle, from north to south, from Spina to Kamola_ ... 8} ,, 

On the east, from north to south, from Datd to Mithor uw 7h, 

The chief inhabitants are Baraks, whose main divisions are as follows: 
on the west, from Karak, eastwards, to the Sikandra Band below Koto Kili, 
the people are chiefly of the (zshda and Mashi Khél clans. 

Next to them are the Isak clan of Mandan, who possess a narrow hilly 
rugged strip of country, running from the Loeghar, north, to Koto Kili. 

Next to the Isak are the Manzai, who besides living in the Loeghar 
range, possess a large part of south Chaontra, east of the Isik, extending 
from Dal past Ahmad Khél to Dama and thence south-west to Azad 
Ghandi. 

North of the Manzais are the Akori clan of Mand&n, who extend from 
Ahmad Khél northwards past Sirakhwa and Tabikhw&, between the 
Ktn-i-Gai pass and Karar Mountain, to the valley north of the Spina 
range, and between it and the Tiri Toi. 

In the east of Chaontra are, beginning from the north—The Edal Khél 
ra of Mandan, below and east of Karar, about Daaid and Nari and 

awa. 

South of them, the Kuli Khél clan of Mandan, whose head quarters are 
in the valley of Dili Mela; and eouth-east of them the Masti Khél clan 
of Mandan, whose chief places are Palosi and Shamshaki. These Masti 
Khél are east of the Manzais. 

Some sections of the Lands aleo live in Chaontra. Their chief places 
are Tarki Khél, Badin Khel, Biland kilé, and Talab Khél, among the Manzais ; 
Ghari Khel among the Akoris, and Tarkha Ka on the borders of the Akoria 
and Mashi Khél Uzshdas. 

The drainage of east Chaontra goes to the Mithan, a stream which, after 
passing through the Tarali pass below Shakardara, joins the Tiri Toi. 
That of central Chaontra goes by the Zebi northwards, passing under 
the west slopes of Karar and joining the Tiri Toi west of Khozobs. 
That of western Chaontra flows into the Tarkha of Tarkha Ka and 
oat and by it joins the Kasha, through which it finally reaches the 

dram. 


ee main ravines of Chaontra are as follow, beginning from east to 
west :— 
(1.) The Khatak nala, rises near Mithor and joins the Mithan, about 
2 miles above the head of the Tarali pass, and is the boundary 
between the Bangi Khél and Barak Khataks. 
(2.) The Shankai, rises in the Lakarghar, above Shamsbaki, and joins 
the Khatak nala. 
(3.) The Mithan, rises at Waleh Sir above Paldei, and joins the Tiri Tot 
at the lower end of the Tarsli pass, about a mile from Karirosam 
The united river is then called the Toi. eee 
(4.) The Ban, rises below the Angasbi Sir, overlooking the Chichali pass 
passes Dama, and then joins the Zebi. 
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(5.) The Zebi is formed by small streams, flows down a pretty glen 
east of Ghari Khél and Tabi Khwa ; it then passes under the west 
of Karr, whose salt streams ruin its water, and is then called the 
Tarkha, and joins the Tiri Toi above Khozoba. 

(6.) The Pirkni, rises near Kamota, flows through the Manzai land, and at 
Sarakhwa becomes the Tarkha, having been made bitter by the 
salt of the range north of Sarakhwa. 

(7.) The Sanigni, rises near Kamota, forms the boundary between the 
Manzais and Isak, and joins the Tarkha by two branches, one pass- 
ing under Koto Kili (the Sikandar Band), and the other joining 
below Tarkha Ka. 

(8.) The Tiran Kua, rises near Monvoka, and passing Mitha Khél joins 
the Tarkha below Laki. 

(9.) The Silkhana, joins the Tarkha, just above Karak. 

‘Bher’ trees abound in Chaontra, especially in the west part about Karak. 
Mulberries are also common at the villages, especially near the wells with 
Persian wheels. ‘ Phulla’ is the most common tree in east Chaontra, as is 
a large bush called “Gargarra.” Wild fig and wild olive also grow in cen- 
tral Chaontra, some of the latter being very large. 

The chief mountain of Chaontra is Karar in the north-east corner. It 
is full of salt, but is not worked just now. . 

The main outlets from Chaontra are—west, by the mouth of the valley 
at Karak; north, by the Kian-i-Gai pass, which is fit for camels, but, not in 
its present state, for artillery. Its cleft passes through the Spina range. 
Farther east is a small steep ascent over the Spina range known as the 
Angashi Sir, which is fit only for mules, and farther east is the bed of 
the Zebi-Tarkha, which is described as a difficult road; east, the Lakoni 
route and the routes by the Mithan and Shankai and Khatak nalas from 
Dili Mela; south, by the Waleh and Angashi passes in the Chichali pass. 
From the Angashi Sir camels also go to Chana Khel, and thence, down the 
Lalghar nala, to Tati of the Nasratis, whence roads branch anywhere over 
the Land Kamar or Nasrati and Vaziri Thal. Footpaths abound every- 
where, on some of which good ponies or mules and bullocks can go, but the 
above seem to be the only practicable roads. The Spina range is a regular 
barrier, rising straight and steep and like a wall. 

The Mahamadan faith is ceremoniously observed all over Chaontra, Every 
hamlet of 12 or 15 houses has a mosque. The Azan is called five times a day 
steadily, and maliks and people are constant in prayer. Ross was informed 
that in many places the Malas noted the irreligious and fined them, 
and he twice saw Sawars from Tiri going the rounds of the villages and 
asking the ‘milas,’ if the people always said their prayers. The word 
Chaontra is Jocally pronounced Tsavantré. (Zoss.) 

CHAPAR— 
A hill on the Kohat border opposite Hanga, which has been taken off as a 
sanitarium for Kohat; there is a village ina valley near the summit, and 
some cultivation watered by a small running stream. 

CHAPARI— 
A village in Miranzai, Kohat district, 3 miles north of Nariab, where 
the Orakzai boundary is met by that of the Zamikht. It has 89 houses, 
and can turn out about 100 fightingmen. The water of Nariab comes 
down from this village. 
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It is situated north of Nariab, close to the Akhél hills, and has moderate- 
sized fort and a tower, and is surrounded by an outer stone wall. Its re- 
venue is included in the Nari&b rent-roll. It was built 60 years ago by 
Malik Darab, of the Yasaf Khél section of Nariab, and has about 18 families of 
Akhéls. In July 1868, a quarrel broke out between the Akhél and the Yasaf 
Khél, and the former called down their clansmen to assist them. Accord- 
ingly 200 Akbéls attacked Chapari ; the Yasaf Khél received aid from Nariab, 
and the Akhél bolted, having killed Zalmast, brother of Malik Zab&ri, and 
wounded two men. Captain Cavagnari then seized all the Akhéls found in 
British territory, and then went out to investigate it. The result was that 
after some demur they paid Rs. 100 fme, and burnt a tower and two houses 
as reparation. Malik Zaban, who had brought on the quarrel, was fined 
Rs. 100. (Coke, Cavagnari.) 

CHAPARI— 
A tableland in the Ahmadzai Vaziri country, Kafar Két range. It is a 
waste, covered with thorns, on which the Vaziris generally graze their 
flocks. It can be approached by the Zangara ravine from the Kuram 
river, aud from Bana by the Barganati ravine. It is occupied by 
Umarzai, Vazirs. (James, Johnstone.) 

CHAPARI— 
A Khatak village in the Isa Khel division of the Band district, situated on 
the lower slopes of the Andarh hills at the southern entrance of the Chichali 
pass, 10 miles west of Kalabagh. The inhabitants are chiefly Manzai 
Khataks, but there is also a race of fakirs here called Mandiri, who claim 
Arab descent. 

There are 180 houses, including 6 Hindi shops. Supplies in the 
cold weather can be obtained in moderate quuntities. The water-supply 
x plentiful from the Chichali stream, a quarter of a mile north of the 

ape, 

The surrounding ‘ thal’ is entirely dependent on rain forcultivation. The 
stones have been cleared off it with much labour by the Khataks. Wheat, 
‘bajra,’ and ‘makai’ form the principal crops. To irrigate the crops, 
flood-water is caught by bands, and in default of this, they are de- 
pendent on rain. Camel forage is abundant in the neighbourhood. The 
inhabitants of this village in former days used to be let off all revenue 
. alias of their keeping the Chichali pass open. (Coke, Norman, 

088, 

CHAPAR MISHTI— 
A village in the Orakzai country, west of the village of Kachai, in the 
Samalzai valley, inhabited by the Mishti Khel. 

It was founded by Mishtis when they were allied (1820) with the Bar 
Mohamad Khel against the Mani Khél, before the former became Shias and 
Morids of the Tira Syads. It is isolated from the main Mishti territory,. 
Tae consequently, weak and distant from aid. It has a oaks Kachat. 

8 headmen i i wden. 

CHARAT are Mir Ali and Khadr. (Coke, Cavagnart, ) 
A sanitarium in the Khatak hills, Péshawar district, 34 miles south-east 
of Peshawar, 25 miles south-south-west of Naosbahra, situated on the crest of 
the range dividing the Kohat from the Péshawar district. 

It was first brought to notice in 1853 by Major Coke, who discovered it 
when looking at the Mir Kalan line of road to Kohat, and was recommended 
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by him as a suitable site for a sanitarium in the following report which he 
made on the subject :— 

“ The height of the hill, by rough estimate, is 4,500 feet. It is well 
“ situated, as far as the proximity to the Hasan Khél Afridis is concerned, 
‘by having on the Péshawar side the villages of Bakhli, Kotli, Sili 
“ Khang, and Dagh, close to foot of the hills, and on the Khwara side, the 
‘villages of Kamar Mela, Mir Kalan, and Maroba, so that a shot fired 
“on the top of the hill would give the alarm to all these villages. The 
“ nearest Afridi village is Mtsadara, in a direct line, a distance of 7 miles 
“and 12 miles or more by the road. 

“1 see nothing to prevent houses or barracks being built, as they may 
*« be requifed, the whole way along the end of the hill to the Mir Kalan 
‘« pass, provided, on trial, that the climate prove as salubrious as I am in- 
“* clined to think. 

“ From the position on which I propose to commence building, the fort 
‘and cantonments of Péshawar are distinctly visible; with the aid of the 
“ telescope signals from the sanitarium would be visible at Péshawar, and 
“ vice versa. 

“ The air seems to be peculiarly salubrions, and I should think would be 
“free from the hot winds and miasma of the Péshawar valley which has 
“ proved so destructive to our European soldiers. 

“There is a spring of most delicious cold water at a distance of 1,060 
‘¢ paces down the hill on the Péshawar side by the present circuitous road ; 
“ this might be made by a more direct road within 5V0 paces. 

“ This supply of water has never been known to fail, except in one year 
‘of great drought. There is also an ample supply of water from springs, 
‘on both sides of the Mir Kalan pass, running down both sides of the hill 
“towards Péshawar and the Khwara valley. There are a number of posi- 
tions on the hill well adapted for the construction of tanks; indeed, 
“close to the position recommended for the defensible barracke, there 1s 
‘an apparent natural reservoir some 200 yards long by 100 broad, which 
“has either been drained by the percolation of the soil, or by the drain hav- 
“ing been broken. A masonry tank on this spot would afford an ample 
‘supply of water, which would be filled by the snowwater when melting, 
“and tke heavy rains which fall on these hills. 

“There is an admirable place for a half-way house up the hill on the 
“Péshawar side, about a mile and half from the top of the Charat pass, 
“called Sapari, with ample space around it and a good supply of water. 
“Tf, on trial, this was found high enough to be free from miasma of the 
“Peshawar valley a sanitarium might also be constructed new, and it 
“would most undoubtedly afford an admirable position for a public garden, 
“ which would afford a supply of fruits and vegetables for the upper station. 

“The loss of European hfe in the Péshawar valley is so great that I 
‘‘ strongly recommend a trial of the Charat pass as a sanitarium, as that of 
‘“« Mari is at such a distance as to render it almost useless for the European 
“soldier, whereas the proximity of the place now recommended would 
“ admit of their being brought back to Péshawar in 24 hours, if required 5 
“and if the precautions are adopted that I have recommended, the stauion 
‘' would be as safe as that of Péshawar.” 

Captain Garnett of the Engineers then visited the site at the request of 
Major Coke, and also repurted most favourably on it. 
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Nothiog, however, vas done on these recommendations till, in August 
1855, Sir Sydney Cotton once more brought it to the notice of Government 
as a suitable site for a sanitarium for the British troops in the Péshawar valley. 
The proposal was strongly supported by Colonel Edwardes, the Commissioner, 
but the Chief Commissioner was averse to the step on the grounds of unsuit- 
ability of the site, the expense, and the sufficiency of the Mari depét for all 
purposes. The Governor General in Council coincided in this view and 
declined to sanction the proposal. 

On the 12th May 1856, Brigadier Reed again brought the great sickness 
among the European troops to the notice of Government, and recommend- 
ed a temporary encampment at Charat as a means of averting it in the 
approaching hot weather. General Cotton also again represented the matter, 
and he did not cease from pressing his views on the chief military autbori- 
ties, and on the 10th May 1857, being informed that the Chief Com- 
missioner would offer no objection to the formation of a temporary camp, 
Sir Sydney again represented the matter. 

I cannot gather what became of this last recommendation ; probably 
the outbreak of the mutiny diverted the attention of all the authorities 
from the scheme. 

In November 186], the Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab wrote 
strongly against Charat as a permanent sanitarium on political grounds, and 
informed Government that Colonel Edwardes and Major James, who were 
formerly in favor of it, had now changed their opinions, also for political 
reasons. On this the Government of India again declined to sanction 
anything farther than a temporary occupation during the autumn, and 
formal instructions were sent to encamp a proportion of the invalids of the 
Péshawar district on the hill. 

Charat: was accordingly first: occupied in September and October 1861 by 
about 200 men of Her Majesty’s 98th Regiment, with a detachment of 
Native Infantry at Sillikhana, who remained there till about the middle of 
November ; during that period many officers, their servants, &c., frequently 
So the road, to and from Péshawar, and only one case of robbery was 
reported. 

In July 1862, Charat was again occupied by detachments of various 
British corps from Péshawar, who remained up to latter end of November; 
the number fluctuated between 300 and 500 men, with their camp-followere, 
&c., and no robberies or outrages occurred during that period. 

Again, in May 1863, a detachment of 98 Rank and File from the 79th, 
122 from the Royal Artillery and 7th Hussars, and 82 from the 7lst 
Light Infantry were encamped on the hill, and the result was favourably 
reported on. 

After this, each year, a detachment varying, but generally increasing, in 
strength, was sent up to the Charat hill, the reports on it being generally 
of a favourable nature, but yet not perfectly so. 

In May 1867, detachments of the 42nd Highlanders, 4-22nd Royal 
Artillery and other batteries, and of the 77th Regiment were removed to 

Charat from Péshawar, with a highly beneficial result. These troops, after 
Temoval from Charat, became free from epidemic cholera, and thereby 
escaped another great cause of inefficiency among the troops in Péshawar, 
viz. fever and ague, which is generally most prevalent in the autumn at 

ésha war, 
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On the 18th of September 1869, a wing of the 104th Regiment was 
marched away from Péshawar prior to having become infected by cholera, 
and had only three cases, one only of which terminated fatally, whereas 
the rigbt wing, which did not leave for five days, subsequently lost 42 of 68 
seizures. On the entire regiment reaching Charat, the health of the corps 
greatly improved, and it escaped the usual autumn ague. 

Again in September 1870, 700 men were removed from the Péshawar 
District at the ague season to Charat between the 27th September to 2nd 
October. These were selected sickly men, who, after their arrival at Charat, 
gave a sick rate from all causes from 5 to 6 per cent., whereas the remainder 
of the troops stationed at Péshawar gave a sick rate as high occasionally 
as 25 per cent., notwithstanding the previously more healthy condition 
of the latter. 

A great drawback to the beneficial influence of stationing a portion 
of the Péshawar troops at Char&t has hitherto been caused by the absence 
of suitable huts. The thermometric range being very high, the difference 
between the day and night temperature is at once felt in the tents, and 
has a tendency to cause attacks of diarrhcea and occasional paroxysms of 
ague. 

During the hot months and at the hottest hours the thermometer in tents 
rises to 90° and 92°; on these occasions the temperature has not been com- 
plained of, but the evenings and nights are always pleasant, and refresh- 
ing sleep can be obtained. In February 1871, General Browne reported 
that the detachments from the different regiments under his command, 
who had occupied Charat, and the medical officers had pronounced it a 
success, 

The expenses of the occupation in 1870 were estimated by General 
Browne as follows :— 


Rs. A. P. 

Postal re ve eas 127 0 0 
Engineering... cin .. 1,266 1 0 
Ordnance S33 sen id 196 4 0 
Commissariat... 2 .. 98,2138 3 8 
Tota. .. 4,803 4 8 


The carriage requisite for the whole of the commissariat service of the 
camp therefore cost Rs. 400 per mensem. The cost per man per month was 
Rs. 3-14, and as punkahs and tatties costing Rs. 3-4 would not be required, 
the additional cost would be nominal. 

The supply of water in the springs at Sapari, 3 miles distant, is estimated 
at 20,000 gallons a day at the driest part of the year. Two hundred and 
sixty mules were required to bring up the daily supply, 130 going in the 
morning and 180 in the evening. ‘he allowance of water was 4 gallons 
per man, and for hospital 6 gallons. In the above estimate the cost of 
water is not calculated, because the animals used for bringing it up belonged 
to the moveable column transport; but as the carrying up water from Sapari 
must be extremely hard work, some allowance should be made for wear and 
tear of animals and gear, as also for the greater state of unreadiness the 


he a garrison must be in during the absence of the carriage on this 
work, 
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The following thermometrica] observations were taken at Char&t during 
1872 :— 














Urrze Tenrs. Urrse Huts. 
Maximum.| Minimum. | Maximum. | Minimum. 

Week ending 24th May 1872... a 73°4 65°65 68'8 | 64:7 
Ditto lst ,, 1872... ce 80'1 66°8 715 64.0 
Ditto 14th June 1872... bes 97°2 840 93°1 85'8 
Ditto let ,, 1872. aed 89-7 76:1 87:0 78°8 
Ditto 5th July 1872... tee 79°2 715 80°2 750 
Ditto 12th ,, 1872... we 738 71:0 82°5 735 
Ditto 19th ,, 1872... ate 79°2 70°7 785 731 
Ditto 26th ,, 1872... ads 81-7 71:2 804 147 
Ditto 2nd August 1872 ... ani 75°2 700 77-2 748 
Ditto 16th ,, 1872... ess 82:2 70'8 774 741 
Ditto 28rd _,, 1872... a 83:8 71°4 81-0 752 
Ditto 30th ,, 1872... ea 85:1 71:4 81:8 740 
Ditto 6th September 1872 aah | 82°8 70°4 78-2 738 
Ditto 13th  ,, 1872 3) | 81:4 71:0 171 71:8 
Ditto 27th i 1872 ... rt 76:2 | 62°5 70-7 65°65 
Ditto 4th October 1872 ... e 80°5 | 


69-0 | 77° 4 74 








General Browne says with reference to the political objection of proximity 
to the Afridis, that it is non-existent. There are 7 miles between it and 
the nearest Afridi village, and unless they choose to attack it, there is little 
likelihood of contact, and far from the presence of the troops at Charat, 
inviting their attack, it is highly probable that the fact, that command 
can readily be obtained of some of their valleys from the Charat range, bas 
a beneficial effect on them. With regard to the objection that the location 
would harass the villagers or supplies, that officer also remarks that “it has 
for long had no existence, the fact being that no supplies are drawn from 
the neighbourhood, but from Péshawar and Hashtnagar. General Browne 
then points out that from June to December, the normal condition of 
the European soldiers at Peshawar is one of almost complete prostration 
and inefficiency, and recommends the occupation of the hill by 1,000 men 
for those months. 

_ The opinions of the political authorities regarding Charat may be summa- 
rised as follows :—Major Coke, who was the discoverer, says, “ there would 
be no need of. any apprehension.” Colonel Edwardes says, that “no 
hesitation on the score of safety need be entertained. The site 1s among 
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our own subjects, the Khatake.” Sir John Lawrence disapproved of the 
echeme as being unnecessary and expensive. Colonel Taylor approved of 
the occupation, and said we had a sufficiently strong hold over the Afridis to 
revent their being the source of any danger to the sanitarium. Captain 
Waterfield reported that no allusion was ever made to Chart by the 
Afridis, from which he inferred that they did not care a bit about the occu- 
pation. Therefore he thought there was no objection whatever on political 
grounds. Captain Cavagnari also anticipated no political difficulties of a 
more serious nature than we are liable to now. (Coke, Hyde, Haly, 
Edwardes, Taylor, Waterfield, Cavagnari, Brotone.) 
CHARAT— 
A pass over the Khatak hills, between the Pésbawar district and the 
Khwara valley, of the Kohat district. 

The road to it from Péshawar is that which leads to the sanitarium of the 
same name, and is practicable for every description of laden animal; 
but on the south the road zigzags for about one mile and a half down an 
extremely steep and precipitous hill to a ravine some 2,000 feet below. It 
is just passable for lightly laden mules and bullocks, and even a camel can get 
up it, but it would be a very dangerous road for a large number of animals. 

At the bottom of the pass there is a spring of good water and a fine shady 
peepul tree. Roads go from the bottom of the pass either by Misadara and 
the Jawaki pass to Kohat, or by Garo to Atak, or by Mardba and the Nilab 
Ghasha to Khtshialghar or Kohat. (Macgregor.) 

CHARAT— 
A pass leading into Swat from British territory. It is only practicable 
for unladen mules and footmen, and is almost useless for other purposes. 
It is very steep and difficult, The route leaves British territory at Pali, 
passes by Shérkhana, and after leading towards the Mora pass for a short 
way, it turns to the left and goes over the bill to Thana in Swat. The 
distance is about 16 miles. (Raverty, Lumsden, Bellew.) 

CHARAT— 
A pass leading from Bunér to Swat, between the Karakar and Gokandin 
passes. It is only fit for footmen. (H. B. Lumsden.) 

CHAR-BAGH— 
A village in Swat, Yaghistan, three miles from left bank of the Swat 
river, and 20 miles south of the Laram range of mountains. It 1s said to 
contain 1,000 to 1,500 houses. 

CHARCHOR— 
A village in the Baizai division of the Yasafzai, Peshawar district, on the 
left bank of the Kalpani ravine, four miles north-east of Lankhor. It 
contains only eight houses, but the ruins of many more are still standing. 
On the east there is a large shrine. The water is procured from the nver, 
and is both plentiful and good throughout the year. The inhabitants 
are Khataks. (Lamsden.) 

CHARGOLAI— 
A large village situated in the Sudam valley, Péshawar district, seven- 
teen miles north-north-east of Hoti Mardan, on the left bank of the Mokam 
ravine. Supplies are procurable, and water is plentiful. The inhabitants are 
of different races. The surrounding country is bare, undulating, and well 
cultivated, but considerably broken by ravines, which drain into the Mokam 
ravine. Ajab Khan, the chief of Sadam, resides here. (Lumsden.) 
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CHARGOTAI-GAKHAI— 
A pass which leads from Ranizdi to Swat, starting from Dobandi at the foot 
of the hills, and going by Shah K6t and Mir-deh through narrow winding 
defiles to the Chargotsi-Gakhai, over which and down to Batkblah is seven 
miles, This is a very difficult pass, and only used by footmen. (Bellew.) 
CHARMANG— 
A district of Baj§war, Yaghistan, under the rule of one Sargand Khan. 
It has only one large village of 300 houses, situated at the foot of the 
Hindi Raj Gakhai. (Creagh.) 
CHARORAI— 
A village in the Amazai country, Yaghistén, near the junction of the 
Nagrai Khér with the Barandoh. There are roads thence to Ambéla, 
Malka, and Amb. It is the principal village of Amazais, and the residence 
of the Syad Khel section, under their chief Moza Kb&n, and is said to consist 
of about 1,000 houses. From Charorai there is a road to Mah&b&ra on the 
Indus, viz., north-east to Bhai Khan 1 mile, Mardin 1, Nasir Garhi 8, 
Sonia 3, Shere 8, Mahabara 4,—total 20 miles. (Lockwood, Allgood.) 
CHARSADA— 
Atown of the Hashtnagar divisioa, Péshawar district, 15 miles north-east 
of Péshawar, on the road to Abazai, on the right bank of the Jindi Nala, close 
to its junction with the Swat river. There is a tehsil and a thana here. 
It has 8,233 inhabitants, and is sometimes reckoned with Rajar and Prang. 
Here, on 20th April 1852, the Tehsildarof Hashtnagar, Absan Ali Shah, 
was murdered by a party of 400 men, who acted at the instigation of Arjan 
Khan of Tangi. This murder caused Sir Colin Campbell’s expedition into 
Utman Khel. Vide Tang. 
CHARZANI— 
A ravine on the Rajanpir frontier, rising in the Mbara hill (a part of the 
Haibat-ka-Pasht), draining south-west, and entering the plains a little 
north-west of the Bandawala post. Ite banks are very easy, and it is 
some hundred yards broad in most places. It contains no watering place, 
nor is water found near the surface. Fodder, however, is abundant on 
its banks, especially near its source. (Davidaon.) 
CHASHMA— 
An encamping ground in the Kohat district, on the right bank of the 
Chashma ‘ala,’ near Dand, and on the right of the road going from Shakar- 
dara to Makhad, which enters the Chashma ‘nala’ 14 mile below this 
encamping ground. The Chashma ravine rises at Bangali Sir, 34 miles 
above the encamping ground, and joins the Lugh&ri 4$ miles below it. 
Water is plentiful, the bed of the ‘nala’ being full of it. There is uo shop, 
and supplies must come from Shakardara, 10 miles off. If one were estab- 
lished here it would be a great convenience to the traders marching from 
Kalabach to Kohat and Péshawar by Bangali Sir, the Lughaéri and Haki 
Naki and the Malgin valley. Chashma is 9} miles from Makhad and 10 from 
Rokwan by Paka, and 174 miles by Bangali Sir from Kalsbagh. (2ose.) 
CHASHMA-— 
A place in the Bana district, at the point where the Kohat and Bana districts 
and Vaziri boundaries meet, about half-way between Latamr and Adhami. 
Taylor recommended that there should bea frontier post at this spot, but this 
does not seem to have been carried out. There are two passes in its front, 
called Chashma Khard and Chashma Kal&n ; the first is a small pass, but easy 
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for cattle, and the second is broad and easy ; and both lead into the Barganata 
ravine. The Hati Khél are responsible for both these passes. (Taylor, 
Thorburn.) 

CHAT— 
A plain in the Bagti hills, west of Rajanpfir, 92 miles from Kasmér. The 

round for encamping here is magnificent, and water may always be procured 

in abundance by digging in the ‘nala’ bed. The country, as regards 
forage, is a perfect sea of the luxuriant grass. The climate is reported 
excellent by the Bagtis, never being very warm, and the nights being also 
cool. In June and July heavy falls of rain occur. Captain Lance thinks 
this plain must be 3,000 feet in elevation, but does not say on what grounds 
he founds his opinion. (Lance, Paget.) 

CHATA— 
A plain in Konsh, on the Hazara border. It is an elevated tract some 6,000 
feet above sea level, about 4 miles in length, and 3 in Lreadth; it has 
pumerous streams of excellent water running through it; to the north and 
east are hills covered with forests. As regards healthy climate and the 
other requirements for a station for European troops, no better locality 
could be found; but it is perhaps too near the actual border, and rather far 
from the Grand Trunk Road. (Johnstone.) 

CHATL MAR— 
A small valley situated a few miles east of Gagan-ka-Thal and the higher 
peaks of the Kala Roh, on the Dera Ghazi frontier. Its altitude may 
be put down roughly at about 5,000 feet, or a little less. This name 
is also applied to the large plateau to the east, and is derived from its 
having been the death place of Chata, a celebrated robber. 

It is a valley, or rather a series of small valleys, the main one being 
about a mile north to south, and from 1 to 300 yards east to west, with 
several tributary valleys running with it from the hills east and west, and being 
each some 300 to 500 yards in length. It drains into the Sebdi stream. 
The valleys are all of excellent arable land, now lying waste and deserted, 
but covered with fine velvet grass, and dotted about with wild olive trees 
and dwarf palm. There is a stream running its entire length containing a 
number of large pools of good water, though dependent on rain ; it sel- 
dom runs dry, and lasts at least two months after rain. Rain falls here 
at least once a quarter. 

Snow falls heavily occasionally during the winter, and lies for a few days ; 
the climate appears very pleasant, and, in the winter at any rate, it is far 
colder than Mari, which is several feet higher, and some 40 miles south 
of this spur. 

Chati Mar belongs to the Hadianis (Lagharis), but is deserted, as they 
are afraid to cultivate it on account of its being exposed to the Masa Khéls 
and Lani Pathans, their old enemies, from whose country it is distant two 
long marches. It is also near the Darkanis, with whom they have a feud. 

The low hills running east of the Chati Mar valley jut out from the 
higher upper ridges of the Kala Roh, and run north and south. They are 
even-topped; and their plateaux, which are slightly undulating, are large 
enough to accommodate an army. The ground is rocky, though covered 
with good hill-grass ; no trees or bushes are to be seen, except in the little 


ravines sloping down to the Chati Mar valley, which abound in small olive 
trees and dwarf palm, 
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From one of the highest knolls of these plateaux, the following bearings 
were taken to the prominent points visible to the north, south, and west :— 


Apparent 

Peaks, : Bearing. distance ina 

straigh? line. 

Chandi Mol eee ies «»» 160° 8 miles. 
Anari eee ei se 193° Gs 
Lolri ir vos eee =215° lo ,, 
Soré Mal /2 peaks)... sae ... 250° & 260° 6 
Kuldin Jhik wee se wee 323° ’ 
Rah Sir he se i 8? 10 
Peaks of Ek Bhai... ss ae 1 


Chati Mar is a favourite camping ground on the route from Sakhi Sarwar 
to the Khetran country, being distant about 29 miles (2 marches) from 
the former. There is danger, however, from the Mtsa Khéls, Ltvis, and 
Hadianis, though not so much from the latter, who, beginning to consider 
themselves under the British Government, now seldom molest ordinary 
travellers with whom they have not an old feud, or at the most they only 
levy a few coppers transit duty. (Davidson.) 

CHATR-BAI— 
A stronghold in the Ydsafzai country, said to be on the right bank of the Indus, 
in Yaghistan, in an almost inaccessible position, and to belong to the Chief 
of Amb. I suppose this to be near Amb; but though it is mentioned by 
Connolly, the only European who has been over those hills, I have no 
more recent authority. The only place near Amb with a name similar to 
Chatr Bai is Chita Batr, on the crest of the main ridge of the Black 
Mountain. This position is the key of the Black Mountain, and Con- 
nolly may have heard of it. (Court, Connolly.) 

CHAYAL— 
A valley, watered by a tributary of the Swat river, Yaghistéo, which it 
enters at the village of Shah Gram, not far from its source. There is 
a road up this valley into Panjkora. (Raverty.) 

CHEDGI— 
A ravine and pass on the Rajanptr border, in the Tingar range, some 13 
or 15 miles west of the Ram-ka-Thil outpost. At first the ravine is 
enclosed between high, rugged, and steep hills, and is swollen by countless 
Mountain torrents ; the bed is covered with rocks and boulders, and is very 
tortuous and confined. After from 4 to 5 miles the hills on its north and 
south become much lower, and for the last 2 or 8 miles the ravine passes 
through gently sloping hills; its banks are easy, and the width is from 
80 to 100 yards; the bed is dotted about with small trees. 

The Chedgi receives the following insignificant water-courses :— 


Thalorali at 34 miles from its source. 
Chillo 45 Be 3 
Gurshani Thali ,, 9 ; » 3 and from the south, 


Nehal-ka-Char and Palu-ka-Chir, close to where it enters the plains, which 
it does some 9 miles west by south from Raim-ka-Thal. From this spot 
the course is south-easterly, towards Asni, where, and near Ram-ka-Thil, 
its water is utilised in cultivation. A direct route goes through the Chedgi 
tothe Sham plain vid Tingar, but horsemen have to dismount in places. 
It is impracticable for camels. From Tingar the route lies to Bash ka Bet. 
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The Chedgi has often been used for petty cattle-lifting and thefts, but 
never for any serious raid, the roads which lead from it to the main lines 
of communication from the Sham to the Derajat being too difficult for 
driving stolen cattle. 

The watering places in the Chedgi are Karm-ka-kuh, 34 miles from 
ita source, and another place a mile lower down, where there are two wells ; 
water is near the surface here, but is brackish and scanty. 

A portion of the Lashari tribe, when outlawed in 1856, located themselves 
in and about this ravine; the hills around affording them shelter, and their 
flocks good grazing ground. Johnstone says there is an easy road from 
here to the Bihishto mountain. (Davidson, Johnstone, Macgregor.) 

CHENALA— 
A strip of meadow land, the northernmost portion of the Silaneb 
(Lanjani) lands in the Khetran valley. It is about 14 mile square, and 
is divided from the Silaneh valley, of which, strictly speaking, it forms 
a part, by the Badhi stream. It slopes gradually down to the Badhi 
from a low watershed running north, which divides its drainage from 
that of the Chari. East is the high hill of Dekha. The soil is said 
to be very fertile, but being elevated, it is not irrigated by the stream. 
(Davidson.) 

CHIBTANI— 
A small stream in the Bozdar hills, rising in some low hills called the 
Zin-ka-Sham, 8 or 10 miles north-west of Mahoi, and draining west. 

There are two good wells at the foot of these hills in the bed of the stream. 
Water, where found elsewhere, is brackish. The stream carries down a 
small volume of water irrigating the lands of the Kalatis (Notkanis). 

Close to the two wells above referred to is an old ruined fort, built of mud 
and stones, no account of which is forthcoming. Haranbor, in the heart 
of the Bozdar country, is accessible, vid the Chibtani, for laden camels, 
&c., across the Zin. At the foot of the west slopes the route turns off 
northerly to the Sanghar pass, from which Haranbor is only a short distance. 
(Davidson.) 

CHICHALI— ; 
A pass in the Bani district, separating the Manzai Baraks from the 
Bangi Khél, and running from Chaontra on the north into the plain that 
lies between the Spinghar and Maidan ranges and the Indus. It commu- 
nicates between Chaontra and Isakhél, and thus with Kohat by the 
Kan-i-Ga1 pass. From its mouth above Chapari to its crest at the 
Angashi Kanda it is 16} miles long. 

The mouth of the Chichali pass is about 84 miles from Kalabagh, from 
which the road comes by Tola, and about 27 miles from Isikhél. A little 
below its exit from the hills, on the right bank of the ‘nala,’ is Chapari. 
The ‘nala’ when in flood joins the Indus by several branches. At the 
entrance the pass is about 200 yards broad, with a clear stream of water 
a few yards wide, and usually very shallow, flowing in it; everywhere 
around there are traces of the violence of the floods. This stream 
rises about 114 miles up the pass, 14 mile below Sarobi. At _the 
entrance of the pass, on the cliffs on the left bank, is the hamlet and ruined 
fort of Kotki, and about three-fourths of a mile up the pass are the alum 
works and bazar of Karai. The pass to Karai is shut in by high precipitous 
chffs of sandstone and limestone. Above Karai spurs run into the pass 
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and narrow the bed of the stream, and about 2} miles from the mouth the 
hills draw together, and the defile commences. The bed of the stream 
just below the defile is about 25 yards broad, and the soil is soft and 
spongy, with a tendency to quicksands. The top of the hills is about 
150 feet above the pass, which run down in sharp-edged ridges in 
echelon with one another. Below the defile, in an open spot, are the huts 
used by the alum workmen in the cold weather. 

The defile gradually contracts, and about 200 paces up it is the famous 
chasm or “tangi.” Taylor says of this part:—“It is one of the 
“ wildest and stiffest defiles I ever saw. At one spot the daylight is reduced 
“to a narrow streak between perpendicular rocks of gigantic height; at 
“ another it is only 6 feet wide; and at another it is so narrow that it used 
“in former times to be closed by iron bars, the sockets of which are yet 
“ visible.” 

This account is, according to Ross, greatly exaggerated. He states that 
the defile is much more than 6 feet wide, not so narrow as the Kan-i- 
Gai cleft, and nothing like as striking as Traki in the hills of the 
Bugtis. The chasm is 74 paces long. It has been worked by water 
through limestone cliffs from 80 to 100 feet high. The cliffs are deep, 
bulge out in rounded masses, and are full of holes made by water. 
The top is wide and open, as the cliffs are rounded off, and do not project 
inwards. The following are the widths of the defile across the roadway 
measured by Captain Ross :-— 


Lower entrance PP sia ... 18 feet. 
15 paces on (at narrowest part) ... ... 16 feet. 
» on tad wa 32 feet. 
ls =, on ‘ ... 18 feet 2 inches. 


Seventeen paces from the lower entrance are the marks in the limestone, said 
to be the sockets of iron bars. The defile is here 15 feet 2 inches wide, and soon 
after widens to 32 feet. There are 4 sockets; the lowest about 7 feet from 
the ground, and the highest 18 feet. Below the lowest socket a barrier was 
made with stones, beams, &. No one has apparently ever heard of the bars 
being used, although there are traditions that a oncn beams were used in 
ancient days. The defile is easily turned by the Bulbuli road, which enters 
the Chichali pass north of it. The hills below the defile cannot be easily 
ascended. Above the hills on the east are steep and ridgy, but those 
on the west are low, easy, and rounded, and give ready access to the higher 
ridges above the actual cliffs of the defile, the approach to which by this road 
is thus commanded from the west hills. Above the defile the Bulbuli road 
Joins the pass from the east. The pass here is wide and sandy, and there 
is a ‘ziarat’ in a grove called “Shekh Shekhali.” Above it the pass is 210 
paces wide. For 3 miles the pass then runs through low red_hills, which 
are inside the higher and more retired ranges. A village called Srewana 
(a mee belonging to Sarat Khél, Manzais (Zaro Khél section), is passed. 

Three files above the defile and 5% miles from the mouth of the Chichali, 
the pass divides at the junction of the Khwara and Chichali ‘ nalas.’ 
The Chichali comes from the north-east, and as you ascend you wheel to 
the right into it. This upper Chichali is 60 yards wide above the 
Junction, and has plenty of water in it. 

Two and a half miles above the Khwara junction is the Zaro Khel (Sarat 
Khel Manzai) hamlet of Jafar Méla ona low height in an open spot. 
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It is 84 miles from the mouth of the Chichalf pass. The hills between 
the Khwara junction and Jafar Méla are steep and rugged cliffs through 
which the pass twists like a serpent. 

All this part must be dangerous when the stream rises. The slope is 
considerable, and the water line on the cliffe and the gutters in the bed 
show what a strong deep stream must- often tear down this pass. 

From Jafar Méla to above Shpalkai the pass is only from 20 to 60 paces 
wide, and winds between huge, precipitous sandstone cliffs, from which 
an enemy could only be shelled off; some of the cliffs must be 250 feet 
high. Maiden-hair fern grows along the face of the cliffs, which abound 
with pigeons. Two miles above Jafar Méla is the Zamra glen, on the left, 

.from which, between rocky cliffs, water falls from a height of about 24 
feet into the pass. 

Higher up is the Manji Khél (Sarat Khél Manzai) hamlet of Shpalkai 
(called “ Ishpttkhai” in Walker’s map). These cliffs last for about 33 
miles, and cease near where the water stops, about 14 mile below S¢robi; 
after that the hills become lower, less rocky, and are covered with 
shrubs, 

At Sarobi, 18 miles from the pass mouth, there are two roads,—the 
Chichali pass to the Angashi crest, and the Waleb pass to the Waleh crest; 
Sarobi lies between them ; the Waleh pass being the more easterly. 

From Sarobi to the Ang&shi crest is 34 miles. The pass is at first 18 
paces wide, and winds with long sweeps through high, straight cliffs. 
One or two ravines join from Chaontra and the Loeghar, and about a 
mile above Sarobi the Dargai road enters on the right of the pass from the 
Léeghar. A little above this the road passes under a low steep cliff on the 
right bank, and gradually narrows to six paces. The cliffs then cease, 
and the pass winds to the Angashi crest, among low earthy hillocks 
and spurs covered with coarse grass and “Ghuras” shrubs. The path 
ascends a spur about 4 paces wide, which further on is cut away to a 
footpath about 2 or 3 feet in width. The ascent then rapidly steepens, 
and below some conglomerate cliffs makes a sweep round the head of a 
ravine. The path is here 4 fect wide, and propped up by stones and thorn 
bushes. 

This curve is nasty for any laden animal, but impracticable for a 
camel with a wide load. After this curve the path ascends between 
conglomerate cliffs 18 or 20 feet high, and is 54 feet wide. It 1s 
40 paces from the curve under the cliffs to the top of the pass, and 
the ascent is sharp and sudden. The path is not rough, and the foothold is 
good, save in wet weather, when camels and mules would slip. In some 
places there is only just room for a laden mule. Camels are brought up the 
Angashi crest, but their owners fear the curve, and prefer the road by the 
Waleh crest. The Chichali pass has a good many oleander bushes in it, and 
on the Shpalkai land below the village is a grove of mulberry and fig trees. 
At Kala Shahid the trees are ‘bher’ and ‘pbula.’ The first view of 
Chaontra is obtained from the Angashi crest, from whence Damma 1s 34 
miles by a gradual and easy descent down a stony water-course 6 or 8 paces 
wide, through a jangal of “ Ghuras” and wild olive. Three-fourths of a mile 
down is a tank called “ Dara Khan Ghundi ;” close to it a road branches to 
western Chaontra, and near it are a few houses and gome cultivation belong- 
ing to the Ali Khél section of the Kali Khél clan of Mandan Baraks. 
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The road on to Damma from the tank is along a stony water-course, 
through the bush of bright green ‘Ghuras” that fills the tract between 
the Angashi crest and the hillocks about Damma. It then passes among 
the hillocks and enters the Ban Algad, along which Damma is scattered. 
Damma is thus about 19 miles from the mouth of the Chichali pass, 
above Chapari, which is about 27 miles from Isskhél. Across Chaontra 
to Tabi Khwa is 6 miles; from Damma and Tabi Khwa by the Kan-i-Gai 
pass is about 12 miles from Daad Shah Banda. The distance there- 
fore from Kohat to Isakhél may be roughly estimated as follows :— 

Miles. 
Kobat to Daiid Shah Banda... 32 
Daiid Shab Banda to Tabi Khw 12 (through Kin-i Gai pass). 
Tabi Khwa to Damma rn) 





Damma to Angashi crest | BR 
Chichali pass (full length) .. 163 
Chichali mouth to Isakhél a. «627 

Kobat to Isakhel_... Total 962 miles. 


The Waleh crest is the alternative exit from the Chichali pass into 
Chaontra on the north. The road to it branches off from the village of 
Sarobi. Itis 44 miles from Damma, and about 34 miles more westerly 
than the crest of Angashi. 

The Ban at Damma is joined on its right bank by the Mé&tini1, The 
road then ascends, and 1? mile from Damma passes through the low 
hills into the valley, between them and the hills in which is the Waleh crest. 
At this point is a tank called “ Umar Gandi.” The whole valley is well 
cultivated, the crops belonging to Palosi, a village situated among wild 
olive and ‘ pbula’ trees, from the latter of which it is named. It is half a 
mile or so east. of the path, and belongs to the Mastikhél section of the 
eae clan of Mandan Baraks, who also own Shamshaki, more east- 
wards, 

After passing the fields the road enters a stony valley full of “ Ghur- 
ghurrah” and “ Ghuras”’ bushes, and then ascends a stony spur to the crest 
of Waleh. This spur and the adjacent ravines are covered with wild 
olive. The crest is low and flat, and bears many signs of encampments, 
but commands no view. There is, however, an extensive view from a high 
adjoining spur. The head of the Mithan is just below this spur. 

The descent from the Waleh crest to the ravine which goes on to Sarobi 
is about three-fourths of a mile. It is at first very gradual, but soon gets 
much steeper as it passes between two ridges. The ground is very rough, 
and covered with loose stones. In this respect it differs from the Angashi 
pass. Lower down there are some awkward turns; one, which has two 
drops in it of about a foot each,is moreover shelving and slippery. A 
laden camel would with difficulty pass here. Lower downis a second sharp 
turn covered with loose stones, and just beyond is a nasty bit 34 paces 
in length. The path passes under a straight high cliff, crosses a water- 
course, and traverses the steep edge of the ravine that carries off the 
water. The water has left 24 feet of roadway, but the cliff slopes back. 
Beyond is a smooth bit 5 feet wide, under a cliff that overlooks the 
ravine, and then comes a long descent to the Waleh along the top of a 
stony spur about 10 feet wide. The upper part of the descent (save at the 
spot 24 feet wide) averages from 4 to 8 feet in width, This descent and 
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ascent are also difficult for camels, but they are better than the Angashi pass, 
for there is less fear of the load striking the cliff and tipping the animal over 
the edge,—the danger that deters camel owners from using the Angashi 
pass. (Zoss.) 

CHICHANA— 
A village, Kohat district, about a quarter of a mile to the right of the 
old road from Kohat to Lachi, and 3 miles west of Gada Khél. It is built 
under a range of hills. (H. B. Lumsden.) 

CHICHOBA— 
A spring of good water in the right bank of the Tiri Toi, opposite the 
village of Bozha and the junction of the Lelan and the Toi, and just off the 
road from Chokhta and Sanda to Kohat. It isa running spring that 
trickles out of the bank. The name probably refers to the dropping of the 
water. Its position is marked by the grass that clothes the banks, and 
by a cluster of ‘phula’ trees above it. ‘The water finds its way into a pool 
below. The rocks are covered with maiden-hair fern. The people of 
Bozha, Chukhta, and Sanda use the water. It is a pleasant and refreshing 
sight in a land of stony hills and salt streams. (Ross.) 

CHIEL— 
A watering place in the Bagti hills, at the foot of the Gadi pass, in the 
Marao plain; water is procured from a small well or tank dependent 
on the rainfall. (Davidson.) 

CHIGIRD— 
A halting place on the Rajanpar frontier, 19 miles from Asni, in the 
Sori-Drishak ravine, on the road to Kahan. Brackish water is found here 
throughout the year in a large pool. Forage can always be procured in small 
quantities; wood is scarce. Water can also be had by digging at from 4 to 
6 feet, but it is unfit for human use. There are also6 or 7 wells The left 
bank of the ravine is precipitous, but the right is easy ; it is commanded 
by high hills about 200 yards off. The breadth is about 150 yards. 
(Davidson, Paget.) 

CHIGIRDANI KOUND— 
A watering place in the Kalgari ravine, on the Harand border, about 3 
miles below (east of) Garmaf. Good and plentiful water can be obtained 
from a pool. The Kalgari may almost be said to enter the plains here. 
There are some very low hills in the vicinity. The ravine at this spot 1s 
very broad and sandy, with easy banks. Forage is procurable. The povl 
is much frequented by Pitafis. (Lavidson, Johnstone.) 

CHIKARKOT— 
A village in the Kohat district, on the road to Hangt. It lies east and west, 
and has a population of 215 souls, of whom 59 are adult males. The 
inhabitants are Shias, and could turn out 60 matchlockmen. There 1s a 
well of good drinking water here. The lands are irrigated by the Kohat 
Toi. The revenue is Rs. 635. (Plowden.) 

CHILAT SHAM— 
A low pass leading over the hills forming the eastern boundary of the 
Shara valley of the Musa Khéls, and one of the only three outlets of the 
valley. It is easily crossed by fully laden beasts of burden. The road is at 
present impracticable for wheeled-carriage, but from all accounts could easily 
be repaired. The route from Kandahar, in Mangrota, traverses this pass, 
which is about 50 miles west of the latter place. 
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The above information is obtained from natives, and is not altogether to 
be relied on. The pass is aleo called Rod Sham, and by the Lini Pathans 
Karkan Mian. (Davidson.) 

CHILO— 
A small water-course on the Rajanpir border, draining into the Chedgi 
from the south, some 2 miles from where it enters the plains. It runs 
through low easy hills. There is good pasturage on its bauks, and excellent. 
water is available in pools or wells for two months or so afterrain. (Davidson.) 

CHILODELAS— 
A halting place in the Bagti hills, 45 miles from Harand. Water is 
found at two feet from the surface. Wood is scarce, but fodder is abun- 
dant. No grain is procurable. One hundred and fifty families of Baloches 
dwell here. (Wood.) 

CHILO KOMB— 
A watering place in the Thola ravine, and about 10 miles higher up than 
Barbar, situated at the point where the Andrevere and Thola meet. Water 
is procured from a pool, and is sweet and plentiful. It is usually called the 
head of the Chilo ravine. (Davidson, Lance.) 

CHILU-KA-LAT— 
A low ndge on the Rajanptr frontier, forming the boundary between 
Gorchénis and Biugtis, situated to the west of, and running out from, 
Giandari, The watershed is into the Chachar and Sori ravines. (David- 
son.) 

CHINA— 
A village of 60 houses in the Sidtm valley, Péshawar district, situated on 
right bank of a branch of the Mokam ravine, 24 miles north of Chargalai, 
and about a mile below Rastam. It has five wells, besides the water in the 
ravine. From this place a road goes by Spirséi over the east shoulder of 
Sindwar to Chor Banda, and thence to Banér. The inhabitants are of 
the Mast Khél and Khair-t-din Khél sections, and take wood for sale to 
Rastam. The headman is Mir Ahmad Khan. (Lumaden.) 

CHINA — 
A small village of the Misa Khéls in Sahra. Water is procured from 
a running stream. It has mulberries and other fruit trees and orchards. 
( Davidson.) 

CHIN ARAK— 
A village in Zaimakht country, Yaghistan, on the Sangroba river, about 
12 miles beyond Toérawari. ‘There are roads from’ Thal and Térawari by 
this place into the Karam district. It is the largest village in the Zaimakht 
country. Water is supplied by the Sangroba river. (Coke, P. S. Lumsden.) 

CHINAI TAND ann CHINAI KHUSHK— 
Two passes on the Tank border, situated between the “ Gani-al-Gad” and 
Tand Kankara passes, west of the outpost of Kot Nasrin. Through these 
good road goes to the Band or Dhan of the oe . The Kot 

asrén outpost is responsible for the passes. (Carr, Macgregor. 

CHINGAI— , : 
A village in the Mohmand country, below and south of the Sarkai 
peak, about 8 miles north-west of Shabkadr. There is a road from this 
place which joins the Alikandi road at a place called Saefalpati, in the 
Burhankhél Dara. It has 70 houses, and can turn out 200 fighting men. 
(Macgregor.) 
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CHINGASH— 
A pass in the Kohat district, to the south of Latamar. The ravine rises in the 
Maizali hills. There is always water in it, and a road practicable for mules 
runs along it from Latamar to Girgtri. This, however, is impassable after 
rain. A mancan go by this road to Thal in a day, though it is considered 
dangerous on account of Vazirs. (Macgregor.) 

CHINGLAI— 
A village in the Khadi Khél country, Yaghistan, about 13 miles north- 
east of Parmali, and 16 miles north of Manéri, in Ytsafzai, Péshawar 
district. It is the chief town of the Khada Khéls, and is occupied by both 
sections. It contains a good bazar and about 1,500 houses. It has a sub- 
stantial little fort of stone and wood, and is an emporium of the wood 
trade with the plains. 

Vaughan says the village is triangular in shape, with the apex to the 
south, and that there is no strength in the position. It could muster 
from 300 to 500 fighting men. There are only about 100 houses of 
Pathins, the: remainder being ‘ Kalals’-—men engaged in the timber 
trade, weavers and ‘dhobies.’” In October 1857, Lieutenant Horne, 
Assistant Commissioner, while encamped at Shekh Jana, was attacked 
by a party of horse and foot from Panjtar or Chinglai, a chief of which 
village had for some time been mixed up with the intrigues of Mokarab 
Khan, a rebel. In consequence of this outrage, a force, about 2,000 
strong, was assembled under Sir Sydney Cotton, which advanced 
against Chinglai on the 26th April 1858, and, finding it abandoned, 
destroyed it. It is called also Upper Panjtar. Cotton says it 1s 
situate in an open valley in which cavalry can act, and is accessible 
by an easy road practicable for guns from the plains. Malka is one 
march from it east. There is a road from Chinglai to Narinji which 
is practicable for horses, but difficult; also one to Koga in Chamla, 
which is tolerably good, admitting of at least four men going abreast at 
the worst places. (James, Temple, Bellew, Coxe, Edwardes, Cotton, Vaughan, 
Lockwood.) 

CHINJAN— 
A small village belonging to a quiet and harmless clan of Kakars, known 
as the Zakpels. Water is procurable in abundance from a spring draining 
hence north-east to the Lora Gomal. It is four days’ march north-west 
from Bora. (Davidson.) 

CHIRAK ASH— 
A cavernous passage, usually said to be the source of the Jhola ravine, on the 
Rajanptr frontier. It receives the drainage of the few low hills at the 
foot of which it is situated, and the water has cut a circular way for 
itself through the top of the passage. It is about 20 yards long and 15 
feet broad, with a large rock of conglomerate overhanging. A man can 
crawl] through it on all-fours. It is distant about 10 miles from Shekhwali 
post, west by north. (Davidson.) 

CHIRANJI— 
A watering place in the Mazari-Sori ravine, on the Rajanptr border, a few 
miles from where it enters the plains, and about 9 miles from Shekbwali. 
The Sori ravine here is very broad, with open banks. Water is found at 
about 7 feet from the surface, but it is rather brackish. There are usually 
3 or 4 wells, (Davidson.) : 
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CHIRAO— 
A pass which leads from Michni, Péshawar district, to Ambahar, io the 
Otman Khél country. It is passable for camels, and is a good deal used. It 
is sometimes called “Crippo.” (Turner.) 
CHITABATR— 
A peak on the Black Mountain. It is so called from the white rocks 
strewed about it. This point is really the key of the mountain, whose main 
ridges radiate from it to Machai, Mana ka Dana, and Jabai. (Macgregor.) 
CHITIK— 
A watercourse on the Rajanptr frontier, rising in the south-west slopes of 
the Gidndari range, and draining into the Sori, which it joins near Barbar. 

It rises in low hills in fairly open country, abounding in good pasturage. 
There 1s excellent water in the Chitik near its source. (Davidson) 

CHITOL— 
A village on the Rajanpir frontier, situated in a bend of the Kaha (which 
here takes a circuit from the south to a north-easterly direction), and about 
500 yards from it. Water is found in the Kaha at from 5 to 6 feet. 

There is a good plot of cultivation (wheat crop), irrigated by well water, 
situated close to the village. The country to the east is a ‘jal’ jungle. 

It is connected by footpaths only, with Chitol, 4 miles west, with 
Naoshahra, 5} miles north-east, and with Dajal, 73 miles north-east. (Da- 
vidson, Macgregor.) 

CHOKI— 
A village in Yasafzai, Peshawar district, situated 4 miles south of Tora, on 
the left bank of the Kalpani. It is supplied with water from 23 wells and 
the Kalpani ravine, which is distant about one-fourth of a mile. It has 
80 houses, of which 89 belong to Afghans, 12 to gardeners, 3 to Hindds, 
and 10 to weavers. (Lumsden.) 

CHOKHTO— 
A small village in the Kohat district, about three-fourths of a mile from 
the right bank of the Tiri Toi, and 14 mile east of Landa Kala Khél. It is 
on a ridge between the Tiri Toi and the Tarkha, which joins the Tiri Toi 
at Khozoba. 

The village has only about 14 houses. Water is procured from 4 rain- 
tanks, and failing them from the Chichoka spring in the Tiri Toi. It is 
an the road from Dattd (Edal Khel) to Kohat, which crosses the Tiri Toi 
opposite the junction of the Lelan, proceeds a short way up the Lel&o and 
crosses the valley between Jatta and Shawiki, finally passing through the 
ean vo pass, and reaching Kohat by the Karapa tower and Lachi. 

oss. 

CHORGHAN— 
A village in the Dera Ishmail Khan district, situated 4 miles north of 
Dera Fateh, and 19 miles south of Miran. It has 79 houses, with a population 
of 284 souls, of whom 94 are men, principally Jats. They own 7,478 acres 
of land, of which only 789 are cultivated. The crops are wheat, bajra, 
barley, &., and are irrigated from the Vihowa ravine. Drinking water 
is brought from the Indus. Forage and a few supplies are procurable. 
The headman is Ghulam Haidar. (Aacaulay.) 

CHORLAKIN— 
A pass in the Kohat district, on the road between Kohat and Khash- 
algarh, and more immediately between Goriz8i and Tilkanab. It is also 
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called the Shérkalan pass. The path lies oVer a spur which connects the 
ake of Nara Sir and Gargarlot Sir. 
CHORLAKI— 
A village in the Mishak sub-division of the Khatak division, Kohat dis. 
trict, situated 8 miles south of Shadipar, and containing 70 houses. Its 
population is 524, of whom 132 are adult males. Its sections are Daolat 
Khel, Aladin Khél, Badin Khel. The original name was Sarlaki, which 
means in Pashtii a detached hill rising straight out from a plain. 

The village was founded by Mashak Khatak in the time of Arangzeb. All 
its lands are dependent on rain, and produce ‘bajra,’ and sometimes grain. 
The villagers are engaged in carrying salt, and sell grass and wood. South 
of the village is the Zidrat Khangal. (Plowden.) 

CHOTA CHOKRAN anp BARA CHOKRAN— 
Two passes on the Tank frontier, situated between the-Arghar and Kowah 
passes, and opening out into the ‘I'ank Zam Dara. A road through these 
passes, by which laden cattle can be taken, leads into the Zebi Dara. 
eae re Kirgi outpost is responsible for the passes. (Carr, Macgregor.) 
A water-course rising in the Lakki spur of the hill Anari, on the Dera Ghazi 
frontier, about 20 miles west of Choti Bala, and draining at first west by 
south. It is very stony and difficult, and to Andri is practicable only for 
footmen ; horses can with dificulty be led, and it is not fit for laden animals. 
The path goes to Nilani, and there joins the road by the Kira ravine. The 
ravine contains one watering place, a large pool close to the defile through 
which it passes, about 6 miles west of Choti Bala. After this it divides into 
two channels, one falling into the Nangar near Kot Nangar (forming, together 
with the Nangar Nala, the Mithawan), and the other into the Khirah, 
about 2 miles east of Sirak Khan-ka-Thal. (Davidson, Macgregor.) 
CHOTIALI~— 
A village in Afghanistan, the capital of the Tarins, situated on the bank 
of the Chotiali stream, an affluent of the Ana Bar. 

It is divided between Miran Khan and Biland, and isa large rect- 
angular place surrounded with a mud wall, containing from 400 to 500 
families, 

In the immediate vicinity of the town there is a good deal of cultivation ; 
the soil is said to be very fertile, and the climate temperate. Inside the town 
there are some small gardens, which are celebrated for their fruit. . 

The inhabitants carry on a small trade with the capital of the Lani 
Pathaéns, and also with Barkhan, from which the village is distant 8 or 4 
marches; to Paindeh Khan Lfniis one march. Close by are some half- 
dozen forts, garrisoned by Liini Pathans. (Davidson, Macgregor.) 

CHOTI BALA— 
A Lagari Baloch village in the Ghazi division of Dera Ghazi Khan, 
picturesquely situated on rather elevated ground near the left bank of the 
Mithawa4n, about 3 mile south-east of Kot Nangar. 

It is distant from Choti (or Choti Zarin) 15 miles, from Tibi (Land), 
north 17 miles, from Sakhi Sarwar, south 13 miles, with which it 1s coD- 
nected by country roads, in many places not more than cattle tracks, 
but practicable for all arms. The village of Choti Bala is not very flourish- 
ing. It has 120 houses made of unburnt brick and rubble; all the larger 
ones are loopholed, and that belonging to Jamal Khan is carefully 
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prepared for defence. The inhabitants are Boglani Lagaris, with about 30 

houses of Hindas. 

The water-supply is from wells in the bed of the Mithawin, a few 
hundred yards south of the village; the water is found at a depth 
of from 6 to 10 feet from the surface, and is celebrated for its good quality, 
the inhabitants of villages for miles round coming every day for their 
supply. 

The Mithawan at this place is nearly 600 yards wide; on the right bank 
isa range of low hills, about 100 feet high, which command the village, 
and run for some miles nearly parallel to the course of the ravine. The 
summit of the range is generally a broad plateau, somewhat cut up by small 
ravines draining into the Mithawén. 

The village is surrounded by a low wall, but since the wall was built,a 
number of small houses have been added outside the original enclosure. 

East and south of the village is a large clump of shady ‘ kikar’ trees; on 
the east also is some rising ground culminating in a small conical hill. 

Outside’ the village, and close to the left bank of the Mithawan, is a 
Khangah of Mohib Shah, a ‘ faquir,’ held in great veneration by the whole of 
the Lagari tribe. Branches of the Mohib Shah family reside in, and are held 
in bigh repute at, Rori and Shabpir. There is a large tract of cultivation, 
some miles north-east of Choti Bala, irrigated by the Mithawan, The 
lumberdars are Mahamad Khan Boglani, Mita Khan Boglaoi, Kotwal 
Khamisa Babar. Chét1 Bala would be an excellent site for a post for 
the protection of this part of the frontier. (Davidson, Macgregor.) 

CHOI PAIN— 

A town in the Dera Ghazi Khan district, situated on the direct frontier 

road, 23 miles from Dera Ghazi Khan, south-west, 10 miles from Kot 

Chita, west by south, 13 miles from Gangihar post, north-east, frontier road, 

17 miles from Jampor, north-north-west, 28 miles north-east of Harand, 

16 miles from Vidor. 

It is the head-quarters of the Lagari tribe, and residence of the chief, 
Jamal Khan, and his family. 

It contains a dak bungalow for European travellers, a Post Office 
(the line running to Kot Chtta, and thence north to Dera Ghazi Khao, and 
south to Rajanpir), and about 35U houses inhabited by the Aliani, Chandra, 
ma oer sections of Laghaéris. There are 40 shops belonging to 

indis. . 

South-east of the town is a small square mud enclosure, occupied by the 
four militia sowars, who are Lagh§ris. . 

The streets of the town are generally small and narrow, the exception 
being the bazar now in course of construction, the shops of which are faced 
ae masonry; its general direction is north and south, and its width 

eet. 

To the west of the baz&r is the Kacheri of Jams] Khan, who is invested with 
the powers of a Magistrate. It is of masonry, and ornamented according to 
native ideas of architecture. Close to it is an enclosure, the chief’s Kot, 
With two large sets of stables, in which some good specimens of Baloch 
mares, kept for breeding purposes, may generally be seen. 

To the east, and at a distance of about 700 yards from the town, runs 
a large canal, the Manka, in a southerly direction. It is crossed by a 
masonry bridge about # mile south-east. 
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The town of Chéti Pain (or Lower Choti) is so named in opposition to 
Choti Bala (or Upper Choti), situated 15 miles west by south on the bank of 
the Mithawén. 

The water from the wells at this place is sweet, and is found about 30 feet 
below the surface. Some of the wells towards the hills are brackish. The 

- village owns about 60 horses and 1,000 camels. Supplies are procurable in 
moderate amount without notice. (Davidson, Macgregor.) 
CHOT KACHI— 
A valley of the Bozdars on the left bank of the Sori, a few miles west 
of Sbabid Kand, the first halting place from Narptr post. (Davidson.) 
CHUAR-KHEL— 
A village in Maorat, Banfi district, about 5 miles north-west of Shekh 
Badin. It is peopled by Umar Khan Khéls, and contains 170 houses 
and 5 Hinda shops. There are large tanks in the vicinity of the village 
in which rain-water is stored, and in the cold weather the ‘ nalas’ from 
the Shekh Badin hill afford a certain supply, but the people are mainly 
dependent on the Pezt stream, distant 8 miles. (Norman.) ~ 
CHUCHLO— 
An encamping ground en route from Mangrota to Kandahar vid Mekhtar ; 
it is 1 march from Mékhtar, 1 march from Giarlar, 1 march from Vidor 
pass (Sahra valley), and 8 marches from Mangrota. 

The camping ground is sufficiently broad and open for an army. Wood and 
grass are abundant, and water is obtainable from the Lin, a clear 
bright stream some 2 feet deep. North of Chichlo is a range of hills called 
Damanhai. (Davidson.) 

CHUHAR KOT— 
A large village in the Khetran (Barkhan) valley, situated 2 miles north- 
east by east of Mir Haji Kot, and on the right bank of the Isani or 
Nara stream. It is the largest town in the Khetran valley, and contains a 
population of about 400 families. It is rectangular in shape, built of mud, 
and fortified with an inner and outer wall, about 18 inches thick, and has 
5 or 6 towers. It is on a low rocky spur jutting out from the hills, which 
command it a mile off to the west. (Davidson.) 

CHU HI— 
The Baloch name for Mékhtar (q. v.) 

CHUK— 
A ravine on the Rajanpir border, which rises in the Sawet (or Sufed) 
hill, about 8 miles west of Sabzilk6t, and drains west by south, entering the 
plains at a point about 44 miles south-west of Sabzilkot. 

It is at first confined between steep hills, and the banks are scarped 
and rocky, rising to a height of 150 feet. As a rule, where the right bank 
is perpendicular, the left is easy, and vice versd, till about 2 miles before 
it reaches the plains, when both banks become tolerably easy. The hills 
are rocky and barren. There is only one watering place, known as Chak- 
ka-Sthra (or Chak well) ; but there are 5 or 6 brackish wells, the water being 
at from 8 to 12 feet from the surface. 

The ravine contains an alum mine on the right bank near its source. The 
Chak can hardly be called a pass, as no raids in any force could be made by It, 
the mountain whence it rises being practicable only for footmen. Narrow 
paths, by which horsemen have to travel in single file, connect it with the 
Sori at Karbiit, and the Pitok at Nilobari, but they are not fit for driving 
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cattle in any number The Chik carries down a large volume of water to 
the plains south-east Sabzilkot, where it overfloods the country, but the water 
is nearly useless for agricultural purposes. (Haverty, Davideon, Macgregor.) 
CHUKARA— ; 
A village in the Kohat district, being a large part of the village of Kamnar of 
the Lands, situated on hard ground among bher trees, 3 miles eastwards from 
Khwari kili. It is about quarter of a mile off the road going to Tati from 
Khwari kili. It is inhabited by the Mibrab Khél sub-division, of the 
Datti Khél section, of the Khwazi Khél clan, of Land Baraks. 
CHOK-KA-KUMB— 
A small ravine draining into the Chik from the south, and at 4 miles 
from where the Chak enters the plains. It is an insignificant water-course, 
but after rain water will generally be found in a pool half a mile from 
where it joins the Chak for 10 days after similar water-courses have dried 
up. (Davidson.) 
CHOMALANG— 
A range of hills in the Lani Pathan country, running from the Chtmalang 
Sar, which is a watershed between the Lani (Sanghar) and Anabar, 
in a south-westerly direction. The length of the range is from native, 
accounts about 20 miles. | 

This is about the most south-easterly possession of the Lani Pathana, 
and as the boundary is near the Khetran territory, it is almost deserted, a 
few shepherds only grazing their flocks. 

The Chamalang range has of late years been discovered to contain valuable 
coal, specimens of which have been tested by the Geological Surveyor, 
Calcutta, and are reported as being equal to any found elsewhere in India. 

Native reports state that there are two coal seams; one is half a mile long, 
several yards broad, and apparent to the naked eye; the second seam, which 
is close to it, is larger, the supply abundant and exposed on the surface of the 
hill. The Lani Pathans have hitherto ignored its utility, no attempts having 
been made to use it, or to send it to the British border for sale. The range 
in which the coal is found is distant from Sakhi Sarwar 6 marches, and 
from Mangrota 6 or 7 marches, wd the Sangarh pass; but the road is 
very difficult. (Davidson, Sandeman.) 

CHOND— 
A village in the Dera Ishmail Kh&n district, 30 miles north-north-west 
of Dera Ishmail Khan, and 60 miles from Banfi. It has 60 houses, one 
shop, and a small fortalice. Water is brought from the interior of the 
hills, a distance of two or three miles. It is situated at the foot of Shékh 
Budin mountain. There isa post here of five horsemen and eight 
footmen. (Ross, Norman, Macgregor.) 

CHUNI— 
A village in the Tank division, Dera Ishmail district. It has 191 houses 
and a population of 926 souls, of whom 290 are men, principally Jats 
and Shékhs. They own 6,450 acres of land, of which 3,100 are cultivated. 
The produce is ‘bajra,’ wheat, barley, ‘ jowar.’ A few supplies are procurable, 
The supply of drinking water, is froma tank. The headman is Shekh 
Azam. (Macaulay.) 

CHORA— ; 
A village of Yaghistin, inhabited “by Afridis, 4 miles south of 
Ali Masjid, in the Khaibar, in the lower portion of the Bazar valley. 
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It is said to be fertile and well peopled, and enjoys a cool climate in com- 
parison with that of Péshawar. The Afghan Sirdars used sometimes 
to pass the warm weather here. Shah Saja married a daughter of the 
chief of this branch of the Afridis, and on more than one occasion he found 
an asylum in this valley. There is a road from Chara to Besh Bolak by 
which the Khaibar can be turned. It can be gained either from Jamrad or 
the Kara valley. (Masson, Hough.) 

CHURATA—Lat. 30° 4' 6’; Long. 70° 40° 58”; Elev. 430 feet. 
A village in Dera Ghazi Khan, 8 miles west of Ghaziand 12 miles west of the 
Indus. It has 200 houses and 2 wells, and is situated in a beautifully cultivated 
plain. There is an old tomb near this village, said to be that of Ghazi 
Khan, founder of the town called after him. There are numerous wells 
of good water here, also a Khangah of Mia Bahawal. The village was 
founded by the ancestor of the present headman. (Macgregor.) 

CHURI— 

A stream in the Khetrao hills, rising in the Baghdo Gali, near Taghao 
or Khan Mahamad Kot, and draining in a south-easterly direction, 
meeting the Rakni at Rothar. 

Running water is generally found in its bed; like most of the streams 
in these districts, the water is absorbed in places, re-appearing clear and 
fresh, in small springs here and there, lower down. 

The “ Chiari pass,” though it hardly deserves the name of a pass, is situated 
6 miles north-west of Rothar. It is very easy throughout and practicable 
for artillery. In length it is about 24 miles, fairly straight; the lower 
hills to the north and south are easy and accessible to infantry ; they are at 
the narrowest part about 150 yards apart, and ordinarily from 200 to 300 
yards. The bed of the Chiri is generally free from large stones, and the 
banks are low. (Davidson.) 
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DAB— 

A village of Chaontra, in the Kohat district, situated on the north of the 
Manzai limits. Itisin four parts of unequal size, scattered over a mile or so 
of the valley. Two parts are on the right (east) bank of the Pir Kti near 
Ahmad Khél. The water-supply of East Dab is from a good well in the 
bed of the Pir Ki, the water being 18 feet from the surface. 

West Dab is a largish village with some trees, a tower, and a good well 
under a mulberry tree, known as Mir Hamza’s well. There is also a well 
in ae Sangini nala between the villages of Daur Khel and Ghandi 
Amial. 

a Dabwals are Manzai Khataks of the Mahamad Khél clan. (Zoss.) 
A village of Tarakzai Mohmands, consisting of 20 houses, situated 2 miles 
above Michni, on the left bank of the Kabal river, and on the west side 
of a low stony ridge from Michni. (Macgregor.) 
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DABA KOT— é 

A village in the Rakni valley, Khetran hills, situated about 4 miles south 
of Rothar fort, on the nght bank of, and a few yards from, the Rakuol 
stream. It is commanded on the west by the lowest underfeature of the 
higher hills, which are distant from 1,000 yards toa mile. The village haa 
two towers at its north-west and south-west angles, and is rectangular and 
surrounded by a mud wall, with an entrance in the centre of the eastern 
face. The Rakni stream here is perennial. 

The cultivation about the town is almost exclusively autumnal, the spring 
wheat crop being meagre. (Davtdson.) 

DABR— 
A village in the Utman Khél country, a long day’s journey from Nawadand 
to the north; it is situated on the side of the range at some little distance 
from the left hand of the Swat road to Barang, and above the Swat river. 
It can turn out 60 fighting men. (Turner.) 

DABRA— 
An old post on the Dera Ishmail Khan frontier, 10 miles south-west of 
Tank, and 5 miles east of Sata, situated at the south end of the Batan! 
hills. In the time of the Sikhs, the fort was a large one, but on the occu- 
pation of the country by the British, the citadel was cut off from the rest 
of the work, and a defensive post for a small garrison thus obtained. Asa 
post to repress the raids of the Vaziris it is quite useless, though it was well 
enough suited to collect the dues from the Povindahs, and to protect the lands 
from the attacks of the Gandapur, which was the use it was first put to by 
the Sikhs. 

The Dabra outpost is now abandoned in consequence of the advanced 
outposts of Girni, Jata, and Murtiza having been built. (Hdwardes, 
Macgregor, Carr.) 

DACHY KI KACHI— 
A small valley in the Bozd&r hills,about 55 miles north-west of Dera Ghazi. 
It is 1 mile from north to south, the same from east to west, and is situated 
on the north bank of the Sanghar, a few hundred yards east of Ramni Wala 
Thala. It belongs to the Kasranis, and is well cultivated, producing a 
good spring crop, water being brought by small cuts from the Sanghar river. 

At the foot of Dachi Rod a small plot of ground is under cultivation for 
the coarser kinds of grain. A road leads from the valley over two hills to 
Pathan Kachi: it contains an old dismantled stone fort, built by Asad Khan 
Nitkani when he fled to the hills from fear of Diwan Maulraj. Cham- 
berlain’s force halted here on their march to the Kh&nband in 1857. 
(Davidson, Chamberlain, Macgregor.) 

DADGALA— 
A road that branches from the Khaibar defile at Lala China, and goes by 
Bazar, Chiira, and Darbaba’s shrine (a distance of 7 kos) to Pésh- 
Bolak, 12 kos further on. This road lies over the Rajgal hills to the Shan- 
Wari country, and is frequently used by Mi§ns when the Khaibar is shut to 
them. It is shorter than the Khaibar, is quite practicable for camels, and 
moreover completely turns that pass. (Leach.) 

DADI-WALA— ; : 
A village in the Bani district, on the left bank of the river Karam, 11 
miles north-north-west of Laki, and about 7 miles south-west of Naorang 
Sarai. It contains 65 houses inhabited by Shekhs. The Government 
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camels belonging to the Infantry Regiments stationed at Edwardesabad are 
grazed in the vicinity. Supplies are scarce, but water plentiful. (.Vorman.) 

DAGH— . 

A village at the foot of the Khatak hills, in the Péshawar district, situated 
6 miles from Charat and 23 miles from Péshadwar. Near this is the 
shrine of Shekh Babar Shah. It contains 120 houses, and is inhabited 
by Khataks. (H. B. Lumaden.) 

DAGH— 

An open village in the Pandiali district, Mohmand country, situated in a 
small valley, at a distance of three matchlock shots, from the hills, which 
lie between it and the Swat river ; it is 30 miles from Péshawar, and 49 miles 
from Lalptra. A few supplies are procurable, and water is plentiful. It can 
turn out 250 matchlockmen, and has two towers, and is the residence of the 
chiefs of Pandiali. (James.) 

DAGH— 

A village in the Ytsafzai division, Péshawar district, situated in the 
open country on the right bank of the Balar ravine, about 44 miles 
south-south-west of Nawakala, and 20 miles east of Hoti Mardin, The 
imbhabitants are of the Maniz&i section of Ytsafzaiis. It has 320 houses, of 
which 216 belong to Pathans, 5 to Aw&ns, 7 to Gujars, 9 to Hindis, 4 to 
Kasbmiris, 10 to Sahibzidas. Thirty-five wells are attached to the lands, 
which are richly cultivated. (H. B. Lumsden, Hastings.) 

DAGH— 

A village, containing 46 houses, in Ytsafzai, Péshawar district, situated in 
the open country opposite to Mardan, on the left bank of the Kalpani. It 
has four wells. (H. B. Lumsden.) 

DAGHI— 

A village in Lankhwar, Pésbawar, situated half a mile north of the village 

* oC that name, on the left bank of the Barwaza Kanda, inhabited by Khataks. 

AGR— 

A village in the Panjp&i division of Banéer, Yaghistan, 1 mile north of 
Shalbanda, and 2 miles from the Barandoh river. It contains 500 houses, 
and has walls 10 feet in height. (Lumsden, Aleemoola, Lockwood.) 

DAHINA— 

A pass leading from Chaodwan, in the Dera Ishmail Khén district, through 
the Shiréni country, into the Zhob valley, whence the road is by the Zawa 
route to Kandahar. It is said by Johnstone to be an easy pass, with a 
perennial stream flowing through it, but Broadfoot says it is difficult, 
and is much blocked up with stones. It is not much used, probably 
on account of the depredations of the Shiranis. The river rises in a 
plateau called Lohira in the country of the Chuhl Khél Shiranis. (Broad- 
foot, Johnstone, Macgregor, Carr.) 

DAJAL—Lat. 20° 33’ 22°; Long. 70° 25’ 21°; Elev. 412 feet. 
A large town in the Jamptr division of Deri Ghazi, situated from 
Jamptr south-west 14} miles, from Hajipur north 144 miles, from Rajan- 
par north 824 miles, from Harand vid Khalti on the Harand and Gangibar 
road 16} miles, from Lalghar (by footpath) 12 miles east, and from Dera 
Ghazi 46 miles south-west. Mohan Lal says the name comes from 
Daiid, the founder’s name, and Jala, a place. There is a post office here, also 
a thana and rest-house situated to the south of the Jampar road, about 400 
yards north-east of the town. The water-supply of the town is dependent on 
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the Kaha (with the exception of one well in the suburbs, about 15 feetin 
diameter, the water of which, found at 1065 feet from the surface, is brackish, 
and only fit for cattle and washing), from which a stream is brought to 
fill three tanks ; the dimensions of one lately built are 135' x 105'x 6’; the 
second is very large, being nearly three times the size of the new one, but 
of an irregular shape ; both are situated east of the town, and with two shallow 
tanks north of the town are kept exclusively for cattle ; the third is a small 
masonry tank, the water of which is bad, and used only for bathing. 
The central street of the town is about four yards broad, but very 
winding, and on either side of it are shops, some of masonry, others of 
unburnt brick. The general run of the centre street is north-south. In 
1857 there was a post of the Panjab Cavalry here, consisting of 14 
sabres. 

The town is built on a high mound, and from a distance presente an 
imposing appearance, but it is in fact very dilapidated. The summer bere 
is intensely hot. (Davidson, Macgregor, Mohan Lal.) 

DAKARA— 
A pass which leads from Manéri, in Yoeafzai, by Salim Khan to Gargtshti, 
in the Khidaé Khel hills, in 7 miles; thence it turns east by Shaidoh, 
Ghlodara, and Kadra for 6 miles; then north by Dakara and Ramch&rkot 
over hills up to Mangal Thana. It winds along narrow glens and deep 
ravines, and, though very rough, is practicable for laden cattle. It 
was used by Sir Sydney Cotton when be burnt Mangal Thana in 1858. 
There is a road for footmen on to Jan Mahamad Kandao, and thence to 
Malka and the Amazai country. (Bellew, Edwardes.) 

DAKI (or RAHI)— 
A large Tarin village 12 miles from Thal, and 211 miles from Dera Ghazi, 
containing 1,500 men. The headman’s name is Galraz. The villages in 
the neighbourhood rear a good many horses, but do not possess many flocks 
or herds. There is much cultivation of rice, jowar, melons, &c., and many 
fruit trees round the village. Water is procured from a stream, which rises 
in the Kakar country, and joins the Anabar south of Shél. North of this 
place, and half mile from it, are low hills. (Macgregor.) 

DAKU— 
A passin the Zin range, leading from Dera Bagti to Jacobabad. It is 
atiff, but practicable for laden animals. At the foot of the northern slopes of 
the Zin, near the Dakq, are generally a few plots of cultivation, watered 
by the stream of this name, the water of which is good and sweet, and 
fairly plentiful at all times. (Davidson.) 

DAKU-KA-KOT— 
A village in the Barkan valley, Khetran country, 6 miles above Haji-ka-kat. 
The valley here is less cultivated and more picturesque than about Haji-ka-kot. 
There is a stream running through it, which disappears iv the sand 
lower down. The people are on tolerably friendly terme with the 
neighbouring Path&ns, and are less harried than most of the Khet- 
rine. They seem to be very comfortably off, having plenty of land, water, 
cattle, and mares. There is a good deal of ‘ bajra’ and ‘ jowar’ in this part of 
the valley, but as it will not ripen properly, it is kept principally as fodder 
for cattle. The stream and the cultivated lands lie along the southern 
side of the valley. The northern side consists of a wide level plain covered 
very thinly with grass. (Tucker.) 
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DALA GULANI~ 
A village in the Dera Ishm&il Khan district, 45 miles from Isa Khél, and 
24 from Dera Ishmail Khan. It has 50 houses, 4 shops, and 5 wells. Graas 
is procurable. 

DALANA— 
A ravine on the Dera Ghazi frontier, from 200 to 300 yards wide. It 
rises in the Lir hill, and running about 20 miles through the lower hills 
which are situated at the foot of the Kala Roh, enters the Derajat at the 
village of Dalana, about 22 miles west of Dera Ghazi Khan. It is at 
first very stony and narrow, with rugged hills on either side, but for some 
miles before it reaches Dalana it becomes broad and open, the hills, however, 
continuing difficult. 

There is a epring of good water some 12 miles from the source of the 
ravine, and 7 or 8 miles from Dalana village, but it is expended in 
irrigation by the Kosahs. The plot of cultivation is about eight acres, and 
produces an average crop of wheat. A short distance from this down 
stream is a well. Up the pass,a few miles from Dalana village, fullers- 
earth is found, and a small trade in it is carried on with Dera Ghazi Khan, 
the head of the Dalana clan of Kosahe receiving one-half anna per camel 
load, or one anna per cooly load. The Daldna watercourse, when it issues 
from the plains, irrigates several acres of Kosah cultivation, and falls into 
the Vidor, a few miles west of the Vidor city and post. A road practicable 
for horses goes by it to Ek-Bhai and Momeh-ka-kot, passing Lan Khan and 
the Shabidani Lak. (Johnstone, Davidson, Macgregor.) 

DALANA— 

A small Kosah village in the Dera Ghazi district, picturesquely situated 
on the right bank of the watercourse of the same name, at a height of 
about 150 feet above it, and on the summit of the last range of hills. The 
watercourse running at the foot of the village is about 300 yards wide, the 
left bank being lower than the right one. The water-supply is from a well 
in the bed of Dalana, and is fair in quality, though somewhat brackish ; it is 
found at 10 inches from the surface. Water can be found at any part of 
this ravine (within half a mile or so up or down stream) at the same depth. 
There is also a well, which is frequented by Kosah shepherds, about 500 
yards up stream from the village. : 

The village, which is not walled, consists of a few houses built of mud 
or stones; the centre street of the bazdr, which is a fair one for so small a 
place, runs about north and south. re 

From this village there are several routes to the Bozdar country vid Sakhi 
Sarwar, Gagan ka Thal, and the Manjwel ka Sham, or vid the Dalana Nala 
to Mawala (through the Vidor), or vid the Sanghar pass, following the 
country lying between the foot of the higher and lower hills; this is 

_ comparatively easy. (Johnstone, Davidson, Macgregor.) 

DALAND— 7 
A village in the Kohat district, south-east of Thal, 26 miles from Tiri, and 
55 miles from Kohat. It is inhabited by Khataks, and can turn out 400 
fighting men. : 

During the first few years of British rule the feuds of this village caused 
much trouble to Major Coke. There was a blood-feud between two of its 
principal headmen, and one of them (Salim), after bolting to Darsamand on 
the 3rd March 1853, got up an attack on the village aided by the men of 
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Darsamand and Garizai. In this the latter lost 8 men, and the former 10, 
besides a2 number of wounded on both sides. Major Coke fined Darsamand 
and Gurizai Rs. 300 each for this attack, and sent orders for the dispute 
between the headmen to be arranged. While the assembly of the village 
was sitting for this purpose, two brothers of Salim, who were present, 
were treacherously murdered, and two others of his party were killed. 
Malik Ghilzai, the other headman, then escaped to the Vaziris. 

The village was again attacked on the 13th March 1854 by 2,240 Taris 
and Watezai Zaimakhts, but being aided by Vaziris and the village of 
Darweshkhél it beat off the assailants ; the Tari loss was three men and seven 
horses killed, and the Khatak one man killed and three carried off, besides 
60 head of cattle and 400 sheep. This attack was instigated by Mahamad 
Azim, Baérakzai Governor of Karam. The Taris again assembled in the 
beginning of April to repeat the attack, but on this occasion it came to 
nothing, On the 6th March 1855, 500 horse and foot of the Turis attacked 
Daland and drove off their cattle. The Dalandwals turned out and pursued, 
and the Taris having also driven off the cattle of Darsamand, found 
themselves between two fires, and with difficulty escaped. On 12th March 
another party of 25 horse and 2U foot carried off 10 bullocks from Daland. 
Twelve Sowars of Khoja Mahamad pursued to Thal, and recovered two of 
them ; on their return, however, they fell into an ambuscade of the Taris on 
oe Shakali pass, from which they extricated themselves with great 
gallantry by promptly charging and killing 12 Tarts. (Coke. 

DALAZAKS— es oe 
A tribe who inhabit portions of the country on the right bank of the 
Indus, but who are chiefly settled on the left bank in Hazara. Their 
origin is doubtful, and the Afghans, though acknowledging them as Pathans, 
say they came from India. They are probably a race of Rajpat descent, 
and distinct from Afghans. They are first heard of as occupying the 
country about Péshawar and the Indus, and on the borders of Nangnahar. 
The Yiisafziis coming from the west were given by them some strips 
of land near the hills for their support, but increasing in number, they 
soon demanded more. Several bloody battles took place between them, 
the Dalazaks being generally worsted. The last fight was near Kapar- 
da-Garhi, when the Yosafzdis being victorious, drove the Dalazaks 
off the field and across the Indus. On this all the Dalazaks dwelling 
ae joined their fugitive brethren, and seized a number of villages in 
azdra. 

Mahamad Hyat says the Dalazsks are Afghans, descended from Karén. 
They were noted for their bravery, and were the first Afghans to invade 
the territories east of the Khaibar. They conquered Péshawar, and 
took possession of territory to the east of the Indus, driving from the 
first a race of K&fars who then inhabited the plain country. They then 
spread along the foot of the hills in the district now occupied by the 
YOQsafzais. After a period of prosperity they were defeated by the Mohmand 
and Khalil tribes, who had come from Kabal, and then being pressed by 
the Yisafzais and others, they were eventually driven over the Indus into 
Chach. Here they oppressed the inhabitants so greatly that Jah4ngir 
sent a force against them, and having defeated them, he transported a large 
number of the survivors to Hindustan, a few only remaining in Hazara. 
(Bellew, Elphinstone, Mahamad Hydt.) 
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DALBORI— 
A village in Agror, Haz&ra, north of Oghi. It is only remarkable for the 
number of times it has been attacked with impunity by the Hasanzais, 

DALIPGARH—Lat. 82° 59’ 45’; Long. 70° 38’ 51”; Elev. 1,276 feet. 
The fort of the cantonment of Edwardesabad, Bani. It is square, with 
circular bastions of 70 feet in diameter, and curtains 70 feet in length, 
having earthen walls, low set and massive. On the east face there isa 
projecting horn-work with flanks of 300 feet, and on the northern another 
work meant to afford protection to the hospital buildings. A broad and 
deep ditch surrounds the walls, which can be flooded at will from the Karam. 
Within the fort are lines for two regiments of Native Infantry, a bomb- 
proof magazine, a masonry tank, 12 quarters for the officers of the garri- 
gon, a store-room, and a grain godown. This fort was built by Major 
Edwardes in 1847, but it was afterwards considerably altered by Captain 
Fitzgerald, and cost altogether Rs. 66,991. Several additions have sub- 
sequently been made, and a new range of masonry buildings constructed for 
the commandant and officers of the garrison. It is provisioned for two 
months. (See Edwardesabad.) 

This fort was, in the earlier days of our rule, several times threatened 
by the Vaziris, but they never summoned enough courage to attack it. 
The fort is certainly rather near the hills, and if the hillmen were more 
enterprising, might be open to attack; but this defect in its position is 
not of much moment, as it is certain that no body of Vaziris would ever 
incur the risk of being cut off by cavalry. (Sim, Macgregor.) 

DALIPNAGR BAZAR—Lat. 82° 59’ 45”; Long. 70° 38’ 51”; Elev. 1,276 feet. 
The chief town of the Bana district, situated about 652 yards south of 
the south bastion of the fort of Dalipgarh. It was laid out in 1848 by Major 
Edwardes, and, owing to its position close to the Bant cantonment, attracted 
many Hind traders from the neighbouring villages, and more particularly 
from Bazér Ahmad Khan, which had hitherto been the chief village in 
the district. It is now an extensive walled village, but the enclosure 
is only partially built upon. It contains 816 houses and 3,181 inhabitants, 
of whom 1,868 are Hinds and 1,274 Mahamadans. It contains a wide 
handsome b&zar, a fine market-place, a tehsil, and a kotwiali. 

The streets are regularly built, and the principal ones paved with round 
river stones. The houses are generally of mud, but there are a few of brick. 
The village has many deep ravines near it, branches of the Kashkot Canal, 
but otherwise the ground is quite level. All round it the irrigation is most 
excessive. There are two wells in the village, but they are only used in the 
hot weather. A fair is held on the parade ground between the fort and 
village on every Friday, and is attended by large numbers of Vaziris, &. 

Outside the walls are a large serai, a dispensary, mounted police lines, 
sadr distillery buildings, and a mission school. A Municipal Committee was 
sanctioned in 1869. The municipal revenue for 1868-69 was Rs. 5,500. 

There is a mosque built to the memory of Hafiz Abmad, Tebsildar, 
who was killed in 1860 in the Mahsid campaign. 

In 1870 the village, which had become very crowded, was enlarged. Dr. 
Thomson in 1871 reported thus unfavorably of the water-supply of this 
town :— The water-supply is now, as before, very bad. The water 18 
“brought from a branch of the river Kfiram in uncovered channels 
“through highly irrigated and thickly cultivated fields, which are used 
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“by the neighbouring garrison very freely for the purposes of nature. 
as These channels in several places receive the surface drainage of the fields, 
“and as the water has to pass over about 24 miles of this sort of 
“ground before reaching the city, it must become very much contami- 
“nated. All along the bank of this nala may at any time be seen 
“natives bathing and spitting into its waters.” 
DAL MOHAT PIHUR— a2 
A ferry over the Indus, 8 miles below Torbela. The river here is 150 
yards wide in the cold season. During the rains the ferry is nearly 2 
miles further down, opposite to Pihtr. During the Ambéla campaign a 
bridge of boats was made and maintained here at a cost of Rs. 5,218. 
The bridge took 24 boats, which were collected as follows: three from 
Pihar, one from Kabl, four from Amb, six from Atak, and ten from 
Hashtnagar. The site was selected by Major Roberts, Assistant Quarter 
Master General, and was certainly the best that could have been chosen. 
A detachment of two companies of infantry was employed to protect the 
bridge. There are usually three boats here, each capable of holding 80 
men; one more might be brought from Kabl, six from Amb, and three 
from Hand. (Roberts, Lockwood.) 
DALPIARI— 
A village in the lower Dawar valley, inhabited by a section of the So-khél 
clan. It contains about 150 houses and 12 Hinda shops, and is walled with 
flanking towers at irregular intervals. It is about half a mile west of 
So-khél. (Norman.) 
DADU-KHEL— 
Two small villages in Laki, Bani, containing 171 houses, inhabited by 
Aba Khél (Syads) Maorats of the Dreplara section. Supplies are scarce, 
and water has to be brought from the Gambila, 14 mile off. (Norman.) 
DALTLA— 
A village in the Bai division of the Hazara dietrict, 8 miles north from 
Tandiani, on a plateau above the Bi ravine. It has 878 houses, 19 shops, 
4 mosques. The population amounts to 1,931 souls, composed of 1,107 
Dhinds, 212 Awans, 222 Gtjars, and 390 others. The water-supply is 
taken from the ravines in the vicinity, and is plentiful, but not very good 
in quality. Supplies are procurable after teu days’ notice. The headmen 
are Mahamad V4&li, Pir Khan, &c. (Wace.) 
DAMA— 
A village in Chaontra, Kohat district, about 14 miles eastward of 
Karak, 4 miles north of the Angasbi crest of the Chichéli pass, and 
about 4} miles from the Waleh crest of the same pass, and 74 miles 
south-east of the mouth of the Kun-i-Gai pass near Tabikhwa. 
Dama stands on low stony hills, on which its 45 houses are scattered in 
groups of threes and fours for about half a mile along the Ban nala, which 
joins the Zebi. There is one shop. Water is supplied from seven wells 
sunk in the bed of the Ban; it is 15 feet from the surface. Cattle are 
watered by means of hollowed-out stones about 2 feet by 1 foot. The 
inhabitants are of the Manzai Mahamad Kbél clan of Khataks. 
The trees found on the Ban are the ‘phulla,’ wild olive, ‘bher,’ and 
mulberry, some of which are very large and old. 
Coke wished a road to be made from Dantd Sh&h-ka-Banda to Dama, and 
thence by the Chichali pass to Isa Khel. (2ose.) 
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DAMANIHAI— 
A small watercourse on the Rajanpir border, leading from near the 
Gokard hill to the Nilobari ravine, which it enters at about 6 miles from 
the Pitok junction. 

This road to the Sham is practicable for laden camels, but is never used, 
as it is somewhat circuitous, and on account of the scarcity of water. 
There is no water in the Damanihai, except at Talang, near its source, 
where it is brackish, and hardly fit for human use. (Davidson.) 

DAMAN-I-KOH— 

A tract of country stretching along the foot of the mountains west of the 
Derajit. Where not irrigated, itin general presents the appearance of 
a plain of smooth, hard clay, bare of grass, but sprinkled with bushes, 
dwarf tamarisks, and occasionally trees of larger size, but seldom ex- 
ceeding the height of 20 feet. The surface in some places consists 
of a loose and irreclaimable sand. The clay appears to have been de- 
posited either by the waters of the Indus or of the numerous small rivers 
which, during the melting of the snow, stream down from the mountains, 
In summer the heat in the Daman is intense, and its productions resemble 
those of India. 

“It is,” says Broadfoot, “inhabited by Afghans, Jats, and Baloches. 
‘‘Compared with the Afghans, the Jats struck me as a slighter race, with 
‘limbs more rounded, and voices not so deep. They cultivate the lands 
“belonging to the Afghans, who often furnish the seed and everything but 
“the labour. Thy seldom carry arms, and if not positively oppressed, are 
“treated as an inferior race. With the climate of India they have most of 
‘its customs. They assemble in villages and towns, round which are wide 
“‘apaces of cultivation. Near the hills many streams are used in irrigating 
“the land. When these are expended, their only trust is rain cultivation. 
“ The climate of Daman is very hot in summer, even more so than Hindastan, 
“but it is a little colder in winter. Both the rains of India and the winter 
“monsoon of Khor&sin fall in Daman, and there are occasional showers 
‘‘ throughout the year, yet the total supply is less than that of India, and very 
precarious. The Afghans therefore keep large flocks and herds, making 
“themselves independent of the rains. The hill streams overflow in spring, 
“and cover the country with a thin sheet of water, which slowly running 
“ off, leaves a dead flat surface of clay. This is covered with a thin tamarisk 
‘jungle and camel shrub. The soil a few feet under the surface has generally 
“a moist stratum, by digging in which a small quantity of water oozes out; 
“if this is dug through, dry clay mixed with sand extend to a great 
“depth. In Daman the few wells are of different depths, as if the water was 
“ not continuous, but in caverns; but whatever the cause may be, well are not 
“ not used for irrigation, and are seldom dug.” 23 

This tract of country having, under the British regime, been divided 
into the several districts of the Derajat, will be more particularly de- 
scribed under the respective titles of those divisions. (Broadfoot.) 

DANA AND BAKOT— 
A tract in the Hazara district, which forms the Hazra Dhtnd country, and 
lies in the south-east corner of the district, within 6 miles of Mari 
sanitarium. 
_ The area of this tract, according to the settlement survey of 1868-69, 
is (Dana) cultivated 9,657 acres, uncultivated 35,681; (Bakot) cultivated 
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11,126, uncultivated 39,737,—total area, Dhand country, 96,201. The eli- 
mate of the lower portion of Dana is hot, but the upper portion is cool in 
summer, and very severe in winter. Bakdt consists of the upper portion of 
the Mochpari and Mian Jani ranges, which have a height of from 8,000 to 
10,000 feet ; it is separated from Kashmir on the east by the river Jhelam. 
The south end of this division touches on Mari, and is only about 4 miles 
broad throughout its length. In these 4 miles the mountain slopes de- 
scend abruptly to the Jhelam in glens covered with fine forest and abundantly 
supplied with water. The Dhtnd proprietor’s villages are located on a pla- 
teau about 1,000 feet above the river. The upper portion of this tract is 
rented to GOjars, who pay cash rents, and give service in cutting and 
stacking grass for winter fodder. The principal crops are wheat, barley, rice, 
maize, ‘kangni,’ and a little ‘mung’ and mustard. Potatoes are also becom- 


ing common. 
The total population of Dana is 9,859, and of Bakdt 8,659. 


No. of families 9 2,085 i 1,448. 

Souls per family ‘s 5 ry 6. 

Souls per square mile a 1389 5 115. 
The cattle owned by the inhabitants are— 

Dana ae eee san we» 10,795 

Bakot io ws 7,872 


To character the population are improvident and lack energy. They are 

badly affected towards Government, and gave serious trouble in 1857. (Wace.) 

DANAKULA— 
A village in the lands of the Bazoti Orakzdis, situated 24 miles from 
the crest of the Oblan, and 14 mile from the Tira Toi.- It was this 
village which Colonel Keyes had intended to surprise in hie raid from 
Kohat in March 1869, but was prevented by the village of Gara fight- 
ing. It has some houses and many caves, in which the Bazdtis live. 
(Cavagnari.) 

DANASH KOL— 
A village in the Pandiséli Mohmand country, situated on the Rad Nala, 2 
‘kos’ above its junction with the Swat river. The road to it from Dagh 
goes overa hill. It is inhabited by the Isa Khél Tarakzsi Mohmands, and 
can turn out 250 matchlockmen. It is a large place, is surrounded by 
trees, and water is plentiful. There are roads from Danash Kol to Lalpara, 
and also to Bajawar. (James.) 

DAND— 
A village in the Saghri country, Kohat district, scattered over half a mile of 
stony hilly ground north of the road from Chashma to Makhad. There is 
usually water in two ponds, failing which, it ie procured from the Chashma 
Nala. The crops about Dand are thin and poor, owing to the stony soil 
and dry heat of the waterless range of hills lying between Mosalleh and 
the Lugbari. 

Near Dand isa watershed, the east water flowing through Tapi to the 
Kanjka, and 60 to the Indus, and the western by the Chashma and Lughar1 
to the Tiri Toi, Dand is below the west face of “ Larri Sir,” a peak of 
Mosalleh. (Ross.) . 

DAND— 
A village of Chaontra, Kohat district, situated in an upland valley, north- 
east of Dilli Mela; it slopes from a limestone range on the east of the Karar 
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mountain, to the cliffs above the junction of the Karar Tarkha and Mithsn. 
The length of the valley in which the village is situated is about 1 mile 
from east to west, and is half a mile wide. Dand possesses 25 or 30 houses 
and 4 mosques. 

Water is procured from springs below the upper valley among the heights 
that overlook the bed of the Tarkha. 

The inhabitants are Edal Khél. There are also “ Nari” of the Edal Khéls, 
Barguwal, Shaidan, Lakkoni, and Shsbaz Ghundi. Dand is famous for tomb- 
stones made of limestone, found in the hills north of the village. The 
stones are3 or 4 feet in height, have ornamental heads, and are carved 
with patterns of ‘leaves. They cost from Re. 1-4 to Rs, 2 each, are used by 
all the Khataks, and aleo in Banu, Kohat, Makhad, and Péshawar. People 
requiring tombstones come for them and carry them away. 

In a valley behind Dand is a marsh, the water of which at the date of 
Ross’ visit was 100 yards square and about 14 feet deep. After rain it is 
much larger. It is surrounded by bulrushes of bad quality that tear readily. 
Before the edges were cultivated, cattle were watered here, but they never 
drank readily of the water, which is used only for washing clothes, &c. 
Wild fowl are often found here. (oss.) 

DANDAI ZOWALA— 
A pass in Yaghistan, leading from Azi Khél to Ghorband. It is very diffi- 
cult being practicable only for footmen. (Lockwood.) 

DANDOKA— 
A village of 101 houses in the Razar division of Yasafzai, Peshawar district, 
situated in the open plain close to the right bank of the Shigai ravine, 
within 200 yards of Daghi, and 24 miles south of Nawakala. It has 
25 wells belonging to it, used for irrigation. This village is generally 
considered as part of Daghi in the revenue arrangements, though it has 
Maliks of its own, and is otherwise separate. (Lumsden, Lockwood.) 

DAOLAT KHEL— 
A village in Laki, Bana, 9} miles south-south-east of Laki. It contains 
155 houses, and is peopled by a section of the Ach Khél Maorats. Sup- 
plies are scarce, and water is brought from the Gambila, %} miles off. 
(Normaz.) 

DAOLAT— 
A village in Yasafzai, Péshawar district, situated on the left bank of the Balar 
ravine, near Dhobidn, 8 miles east of Toru, and 4 miles south-west of 
Yar Husen. It contains 24 houses, and is supplied with water from the 
ravine. 

DAOLAT KHEL— 
A section of the Lohan division of Povindahs. They are descended 
from the Lohanis, thus :—Lohan, Moma, Yasin, Daolat Khan the ancestor 
of this clan. Daolat Khan had a son, Isa Khban, and his successors 
were Loghm&n, Jalal, and Kati, from whom springs the Kati Khél branch 
of the family of the Nawabs of Tank. From Kati sprang Shah Badin, 
Khoja Khizr, Masa, Daolat, Shabaz, Salim, Katal Khan, Shah Baz, Jahan, 
Ghazi, Salemi, Katal (founder of the Tank family), Sarwar, the great 
Khan of Tank, Aladad and Shah N awaz, the present Nawab of Tank. 

Formerly the Daolat Khél were, like other divisions of the Povindahs, 
engaged in the great carrying trade between Hindastan and Khorasan. But 

they have now settled down as agriculturists, and form the predominant tribe 
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of Tank in the Dera Ishmail Khan district. This change in their mode of 
life was made in the time of Kataél Khao, Kati Khél, who had not long 
been installed in his office of chief of the Kati Khél before he formed the 
design of making it perpetual in his family. At first he assiduously courted 
popularity, and persuaded the Daolat Khél to engage in the reduction of 
some little tribes in the neighbourhood. Being entrusted with the com- 
mand, he obtained a pretext for raising troops, which the contributions 
of the Daolat Khél, a his exactions from the conquered tribes, gave him 
the means of maintaining. By these means he collected about one hun- 
dred Baloches and Sindis, and built a fort, after which, thinking himself 
secure, he assumed the right to levy revenue, and began to tyrannize over 
the tribe. 

The tribe was at first struck with dismay, and submitted to his oppres- 
sion, till at length he openly assumed the character of a sovereign, and 
ordered the people to pay their respects every morning at his court. Two of 
the Maliks, who refused to comply, were told that if they did not attend, 
their heads should on the third day be hung up over their own doors. 

The Maliks withdrew, and hastily assembling the tribe pointed out 
KatSl’s designs, and engaged them in a conspiracy against him, which was 
confirmed by solemn oaths. Next morning the whole assembled in arms 
and besieged Katal in his fort. After a siege of three days, in which many 
people were killed, the water in the fort was exhausted, and the garrison 
was obliged to evacuate it ; Katal, however, escaped on horseback, accompanied 
by some trusty attendants on foot. His flight being soon discovered, his 
enemies set off in all directions to pursue him, and eight of them took the 
road by which he was flying. His attendants were soon fatigued, and one 
man alone remained with him. Katal at this time wore a robe which was 
given him by a Darvesh, and by the virtue of which he had obtained bis 
present greatness; in the precipitation of his flight this robe fell off, 
and his remaining attendant immediately becoming lame, lagged behind. 
Katal’s pursuers soon after appeared, and his courage having left him with 
his robe, he had recourse to humble entreaties for mercy. Some of his 
pursuers answered that he had never shown mercy to them, and yet f 
one of them ran him through with a spear. Katal’s family were all seized. 
Gal Khan, one of the principal conspirators, was put at the head of the 
tribe, and thus was baffled the first attempt at the subversion of the 
hberties of the Daolat Khél. 

Sarwar Khan, the eldest son of Katal, was at this time only 16, but 
he was well educated, and endowed with great natural capacity. By the 
assistance of his mother, he effected his escape from prison, and, by a train 
of reasoning which could only have occurred to an Afghan, he was led to 
G0 straight to Zafr, the brother of Gal Khan, and throw himeelf on his 
protection. He reached this chief’s house without discovery, and Zafr, 
in the true spirit of Afghan honor, immediately resolved to protect him, 
even at the risk of his brother’s destruction. He accordingly fled with 
him to the Maorat country, and soon after began to intrigue at Kabal for 
assistance from the court. Their intrigues were soon successful, and 
Abdal Rahim Khan was sent with 4,000 men to restore Sarwar to his 
father’s office. ; ; 

In the meantime Gal Khan had begun to be heartily tired of his magis- 
tracy. The tribe had turned into a turbulent democracy, over which he 
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exercised a feeble and precarious authority; a sedition, moreover, had 
broken out about the property left by Katal, which Gal Khan wished to 
appropriate to himself. The Daolat Khél began to murmur at his government; 
and one of them having drawn his sword on him, asked if he thought 
they had killed Katal to make him their master. Gal Khan, therefore, 
equally terrified at the prospect of Sarwar’s success, and at the continuance 
of the democracy, listened with pleasure to an overture which Sarwar 
made to him, and which seemed to present the only safe retreat from his 
perilous situation. Accordingly, when Sarwar approached, Gtl Khan 
prevailed upon the Daolat Khél to submit ; and Sarwar taking a solemn oath 
to forget past injuries, was received as their chief. This appearance of for- 
giveness was kept up till all the leading men had been got together, when 
eighteen of them were seized and put to death. Gtl Khan was spared, 
but on a subsequent quarrel Sarwar put him also to death. 

Sarwar’s government was now established ; all those who could oppose him 
had been made away with, and nobody in the tribe had the courage to 
rebel. He continued to strengthen himself, and to put the murderers of 
his father to death as they fell into his hands, till all his enemies were 
extirpated, and his power was at its height. After this he governed with 
great justice and moderation, his administration being popular among the 
ryots, but odious to the Daolat Khel, whose independence it restrained. 

The above account of the Daolat Khél is taken from Elphinstone, and 
Edwardes agrees with it in the main, but says that he believes Katal Khan 
had been nominated to the government of his country, and that he remitted 
revenue in that capacity to the king at Kabal. He adds that, when Kata] 
Khan went with a contingent to aid the king’s troops in an expedition to the 
south, he returned laden with booty, the sight of which so excited the cupid- 
ity of the rest of the tribe, that, as much in the hope of plunder as of 
independence, they rose and murdered him. 

When Sarwar Khan, of the Kati Khel, had re-possessed himself of the 
fort and government of Tank, he set vigorously to work to strengthen both ; 
he collected guns and soldiers, and became a powerful independent prince. 
He was one of those men who seem born to use power for the benefit of 
mankind. His genius could see future harvests on the parched and thorny 
plain of Tank; and invading the hills, he fought with the wild Vaziris for 
the streams, and led the fertilizing waters down into his own country. 
Thus the Daolat Khel chanced from a pastoral to a cultivating people ; and 
as he imposed on them a mild revenue and just laws, they had no reason to 
regret the loss of their ancestral liberties ; they certainly sincerely revere his 
memory, and make his acts and laws the standard of excellence in govern- 
ment. Had he lived in the west instead of the east, he would have been 
one of the most civilized princes of his day, for his passion for the beautiful 
was as strong as his love of utility and right. He sent in all directions 
for trees and flowers of different kinds, and planted them round his 
fort and city. So that, as formerly, there was not a tree in Tank; now 
there was not one in all the east of which a specimen was not to be 
found there. The luxurious private gardens of the fort were the abodes of 
the choicest slaves, and the common people still tell marvellous tales of the 
harem of Sarwar Khan. 

When the Kabal dynasty decayed, and the sovereignty of the Derajat was 
usurped by the Dera Ishmai] Khan Nawab, it is not clear whether Sarwar 
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Khan ever submitted to his authority ; but as he assumed the title of Nawab 
himself, it is probable that the two never stood to each other in any 
other relation than that of rivals. The resources of the little province of 
Tank, however, were unequal to a contest with the “ Lion of the Panjab ;” and 
when the Sikhs crossed the Indus and swept away the Nawab of Dera, 
Sarwar Kh&n showed his usual ability in tendering his submission and 
agreeing to pay tribute. This tribute originally consisted of three 
thousand rupees, three horses, one pair of hawks, twenty-five camels, and 
eight hunting dogs; but three years after this was imposed, Ranjit Sing 
went in person across the Indus and raised the Tank tribute to sixty 
thousand rupees. Sarwar Khan knew well that he could not resist, and 
so long as he lived saved himself from dishonor, and his people from 
oppression, by regularly paying what was imposed on him, so that the 
Sikhs had no excuse for sending a plundering army into Tank. 

When Sarwar Khan died he was succeeded by his eldest son Aladad 
Khan, a voluptuary, who carried Sill his father’s love of pleasure to excess, 
without inheriting his ability or any other noble quality save courage. 

The Sikhs thought the time was now come to raise the revenue of this 
tributary province; Aladad, lost in revelry, paid no heed, and his affairs fall- 
ing into arrears he became refractory, and was crushed. He fled to the hills 
and took refuge among the Vaziris, either his mother, or another of his 
father’s wives, having been a daughter of that tribe; and the country of 
Tank was given by Ranjit Sing as a ‘ jagir’ to his grandson, Nao Nihal Sing. 

Assisted by his Vaziri relations, Aladad made such continual inroads into 
his former kingdom that he almost reduced it to the barrenness from which 
his father had raised it; and Nao Nihal Sing, unable with his Sikh regulars 
and guns to come up with an enemy who descended by surprise and 
retreated rapidly to the hills, threw up his ‘jagir’ in disgust, and the 
Sikhs, not knowing what else to do with it, made it a means of pension- 
ing a few unoffending relatives and dependants of Sarwar Khan, and three 
Afghan chiefs, who had been retainers of the Naw&b of Dera when he 
gave up his Trans-Indus country, viz., Sahibdad, son of Sarwar, and 
Paendeh Khan, Khojakzai, Ash3k Mahamad, Alizai, and Hiyatula, Saduzai. 

Alsdid Khan was by no means conciliated by these miserable pensions 
to his son and relatives, and betuok himself to the Court of Kabal 
to implore the assistance of Ddst Mahamad Khan in recovering from 
the Sikhs not only Tank, but the whole Trans-Indus. The Amir re- 
ceived him kindly, and entered into the negotiation so heartily as to 
promise one of his daughters in marriage to the exiled prince; but, 
changing his mind as to the policy of provoking further the conquerors 
of Péshawar, the promised alliance was broken off, and Aladad returned 
unassisted to retrieve his fortunes as best he might. 

The Vaziris showed enduring attachment to the young chief, sprung as 
he was on the mother’s side from their own tribe; and this tribe, joined by 
the predatory Batanis between Tank and Maorat, once more put Aladad 
Khan at the heed of a formidable though undisciplined army, and choosing 
atime when the Afgh&n ‘jagirdars’ happened to be absent at Dera, they 
swept down from the Tank Zam pass like a torrent, hoping to carry the 
fort of Tank by surprise. 

The Afghan ‘ jagirdars’ had left the fort in charge of one Khuda Bakhsh, 
Khatak, a soldicr of the most determined courage. 
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So sudden was Aladad’s descent upon his former capital, that he carried 
the city walls at once, and surprised the ‘kiladar’s’ son with a small part 
of the garrison in the streets; but the alarm being given, the gates of the 
fort were closed before the insurgents could reach the ditch. 

“Then,” says Edwardes, “followed an incident well worthy of Roman 
“history. Aladad, enraged at the failure of his well-planned measures, 
“carried out the son of the ‘kiladar’ in front of the walls of the fortress 
“and summoned the garrison to surrender. ‘Give up the keys,’ he 
“shouted to Khuda Bakhsh, ‘or your son’s head shall be cut off!’ 

“The intrepid warden replied—‘ If I lose my son, I can get more, 
‘but honour lost is neither to be recovered nor replaced.’ This noble 
“speech is related to this day upon the border with enthusiasm and pride, 
“but it found no echo then in the inhuman and vindictive heart of the 
“drunken exile. ‘Strike!’ he cried to the guards, and the youth’s head 
“rolled in the dust before his father’s eyes. A volley from the garrison 
“replied to this atrocious act, but Aladad escaped unscathed, and, having 
‘‘ plundered and fired the town, retired to the hills us rapidly as he had 
“come.” This same Khuda Bakhsh was afterwards dismissed by Major 
Nicholson from the Thanadarship of Dera Fateh for his misconduct when 
that {own was attacked by the Kasranis. 

The Lahor Government then appointed Malik Fateh Khan Governor of 
Dera Ishmail Khan, and ordered that Aladad Khan should be restored. 
He, however, died before he reached his frontier, and a warfare was carried 
on between Fateh Khan and Daolat Rai, the Governor he had superseded. 
At first Fateh Khan was successful, and killed Paendeh Khan and Asbak 
Mahamad, the two Afghan chiefs who had received part of the revenues 
of Tank, as well as Sahibdad, the son of Sarwar. But Daolat Rai, supported 
by the gallantry and devotion of the Moltani Pathans, defeated him near 
Dera and took possession of the government. The ‘jagirdar’s’ sons with 
Hiyatula were then reinstated in Tank, and they proceeded at once to con- 
fiscate Shah Nawaz Khan’s pension of three thousand rupees per annum 
without any order from Lahor; and the unhappy grandson of the great 
Sarwar, thus reduced to beggary, abandoned his country, and became a 
miserable dependant on the fallen Malik of Tawana. ban oh 

By one of those singular accidents which give interest to a stirring life, 
Major Edwardes, who was ultimately to have charge of the Upper Derajat, 
met this young exiled chief in the winter of 1846 in the hills of Jamu, up- 
wards of 300 miles from Tank; and afterwards, when he was on his way 
to Bant, Shah Nawaz asked to accompany him, and was permitted to 
do so. One day Major Edwardes (who was ignorant of Shah Nawazs 
identity), in eliciting information about Tank, asked if any one knew 
anything about that country, and Shah Nawaz answering that he was 
the son of him who had been Nawab of it, Edwardes discovered for the 
first time who the stranger was who asked to go with him. Some time 
after this the Lahor Government resumed the ‘jagirs’ of the Afghan 
Sird&rs and proposed to appoint a Governor of their own; but Edwardes 
interposed, and begging hard in favor of the grandson of the great 
Sarwar, Shah Nawaz was made Governor. Six months afterwards 
Edwardes returned to Bana with the second expedition, and during the 
whole of his stay in those parts he never had but two complaints brought 
against the young Khan, and these were frivolous; while the whole country 
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(n tonly of Tank, but the adjacent villages) was full of his good report. Tank 
proved to be on the verge of ruin. The Afghan chiefs had oppressed the 
people till they abandoned their lands and went elsewhere. Shah Nawaz 
recalled the fugitive cultivators of his tribe; restored the revenue laws of 
his grandfather, Sarwar Khan; sat daily io his own durbar, and transacted 
his own affairs with an ability for which none had given him credit ; 
in short, he so ruled the country which had been entrusted to him that it 
prospered and was happy. Since then Tank has remained a semi-independ- 
ent portion of the Dera Ismail Khao district. 

Shah Nawaz Khan, who has married into the Langa Khel section of 
Mahsid Vaziris, has two sons, Mahamad Akbar and Mabamad Afzal, 
neither of whom are, however, by his Vaziri wife. For the further account 
of Shah Naw&z’s rule, vide Tank. (Hdwardes, Macgregor, Elphinstone, Carr, 
Norman.) 

DAOLAT MUSA— 
A village in the Tira valley, Yaghistan, belonging to the Sipah Orakzais, 
about 12 miles west of the Oblan, and 24 miles north of the Marai 
Kotal, on the right bank of the Tira Toi. It consists of some eight or ten 
houses and a tower, but it is in a dilapidated condition, and only occasion- 
ally inhabited. If it were ever desired to attack this village, the best line 
of advance is undoubtedly by the Marai Kotal. (Cavagnari.) 
DAOLATWALI— 

A large village in the Dera Ishmail Kb&n district, about 8 miles north 
of Vihowa. There are 120 houses, with a population of 640 souls, of whom 
267 are adult males. It has 9,000 ‘ bigas’ of land, of which only 1,500 are 
cultivated. The produce is ‘jowar,’ ‘bajra,’ and wheat; the lands being irrigated 
by the Kara Nala, which makes this a well cultivated and page tract. 
Water is procured from a distance of 3 miles, that in the village being bad. 
The headmen are Lal Khan and Mahmdd, and the inhabitants are princi- 
pally Baloch and Jats. This village once belonged to the Cstaranas, who say 
that they were deceitfully deprived of it by Yasaf Khan, Kasrdni, who imme- 
diately on gaining possession commenced a series of raids on the low-land 
Ostaranas. These called on their brethren in the hills to help them, and con- 
stant fighting was the result, until the district was pacified by Edwardes in 
1848. There is a post here, the most southern of the Dera district, garri- 
soned by six mounted militia. The water here is brackish. (Macaulay, 
Carr, Macgregor.) 


DAOLATZAI— 
A section of the Orakzais, sub-divided thus :— 
Bazoti .. 500 
Otman Khél -» 800 
Firoz Khél . 600 


Total ... 1,900 

The Mahamad Khel belong to this section (vide Orakzai), but when now 
speaking of Daolatzai, only the three abovenamed are meant. — 

They inhabit the corner of the Orakzai hills next the Afridie and the 
Kohat district. The Bazotis occupy the extreme corner from the Oblan 
towards the Tira Toi, their villages being Oblan, Gara, and Dana Kala. 
The Otman Khel occupy the next portion towards the Sipah, as far as the 
village of Usia, while the Firoz Khél occupy the country north of this along 
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the north face of Mala Garh towards Barki and the settlements of the 
Zaka Khél and Sipah Afridis. 

The Daolatzéi go up to Tira from April to November, but in case of an 
attack on their settlements during this time, the whole tribe could be down 
in from 24 to 30 hours. 

The best way to attack the Daolatzai would be to enter by the Oblan 
pass, holding the crest with guns till the affair was over. 

There is a road from Akhor, but General Stewart, who traversed it in 
1869, reports it to be of such a nature that it could be with difficulty forced, 
The Otman Khels can be attacked by a road through the Sipah country 
from the Alizai or Marai Kotals ; but this also has the objection that it goes 
through the lands of the Sipahs, and the valley between Daolat Musa and 
Toi Mela is very narrow and difficult. . 

The Daolatzai have little or no trade, and so are not much affected by 
blockade. 

In August 1864, two Sipahs and four Bosti Khél Afridis living among the 
Daolatzaéi were seized by the Kohat authorities and convicted of various 
outrages. A Sipah deputation went into Kobat and asked for their release, 
and being refused ; it was followed by a deputation from the Daolatzais 
with the same request; this time accompanied by a scarcely concealed 
threat. 

On the 30th December, in consequence of the refusal, the Sipahs raided 
the cattle of Torawari of Kachai, killed two men, and carried off 138 head. 
On the next day the Bazotis fired at the Ublan towers; and again the day 
following on a patrol from the Mahamadzai post. 

The complication of 1868-69 with the Daolatzai which followed the above 
outrages will be found described under the head of Bazotis. (Cavagnart, 
Plowden.) 

DAOLATZAI— 
A division of Amazai-Usmanzai-Yasafzais, and hence one of the sub-divisions 
of the Amazai division of Ytsafzai in the Péshawar district. 

Daolatzai is enclosed on three sides by hills, and is called the Sadham 
valley. The Daolatzais are sub-divided into Bazid Khél and Hasan Khél. 

The Daolatzai villages are— 


Osai. Hamzakot. Balaghari. 
Jungra. Bakhshali. Shahbazghari. 
Kot Daolatzai. Chanderi. Baikhan. 
Ghani Daolatzai. Gariala. Pranghar. 
Barikab. Gijarat. Paloderai. 
Spirsai. Baréch. Rustam. 
Ali. China. Kotarpan. 
Katakat. 


The chief who ruled in the Stidhtim valley at annexation was Mir 
Baba, of the Pir Khél division of the Bazid Khel section of the Daolatzais ; 
he was a shrewd and ambitious man, and by setting one party against 
another became powerful. When the Sikhs took the country he engage 
for the government tribute, which so added to the power he had already 
acquired that he became master of the whole Tapa of Amazai. Sher Sing 
when at Péshawar put him in prison, but he was released at annexation, 
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and recovered all lands he had formerly acquired. He had eleven sons by 
five wives, as follows :— 

Aziz Khan by Ist wife, Habib Khan by a 2nd, Ajab Khan by a 8rd, 
Afzal, Sadik, Khadi, Akber, Karim, Nasim, and Omar by a 4th, and Pir 
Mahamad by a 5th. 

After his death disputes commenced amongst the brothers, and Aziz 
Khan and Ajab Kh&n took leading parte in the politics of the border and 
became enemies, the other members of the family ranging themselves on 
either side. Both Ajab and Aziz did good service in the Ambéla cam- 
paign. Aziz Khan, besides a hereditary allowance of Rs. 1,280 per year, 
was granted the villages of Paloderi and Baroch in ‘jagir.? Ajab Khan got 
an allowance of Rs. 600 per year in cash, and the village of Chargholai in 
‘jagir” Aziz Khan died in 1869, and was succeeded by his son Ibrahim 
Khan, who lives in Hamzakot. 

The old enmity of the brothers is still kept up by their descendants. 
Ajab Kh&n is still alive ; he fled to the hills in January 1872, being suspected 
of murdering his nephew, Mahmtd Khan of Barikab; he then wandered 
in Banér, and several times visited the Akhiu; but his reception was a cold 
one. He came back to British territory in August 1872, and is now living 
at Chargolai. Asa punishment for his misconduct, the incomes of his service 
‘jagirs’ which had accrued during his absence were confiscated. (Beckett, 
Macgregor.) 

DAOLATZAI— 

A section of the Malizai-Yasafzais, who inhabit a portion of the valley 
of Banér on both banks of the Barandoh river between Shalbanda and 
Bajkata, and also a portion of the Topdara glen and the hills around 
it. It consists of three divisions: (1) Mandizai, whose chief villages are 
Bajkata and Matwanai; (2) Barkazai, whose villages are Kalpanai, Kulerai, 
aud Budhbal; (3) Ishmailzai, whose villages are Shalbanda and Amnawar. 
The Barkazai and Ishmailzai sections have probably redistributed their land 
since the date of Dr. Bellew’s report, as Captain Lockwood makes the 
Barkazai villages the same as Bellew’s Ishmailzai, and vice versd. Collec- 
tively, the Malizais, of which the other sections are Chagharzai and Narizai, 
cav muster between 3,500 and 4,000 matchlockmen. 

The Daolatzai have also the following ‘bandas’ inhabited by Gajars: 
Budal 20 houses, Agra 20, Murdara 20, Korga 10, Shinpai 10, and Ali 
Kulibar by Mians, (Bellew, Lumsden, Lockwood.) 


DAOTANIS— 
A tribe of Povindahs, divided into the following sections :— 
1. Mada Khél. 6. Rana Khél. 
2. Ibrahim Khél. 7. Usmanzai. 
3. Badin. Khél. 8. Sankizai. 
4. Sado Khél. 9. Nuso Khél. 


5. Hasan Khél, 
They live at Wana, and come down in three ‘ Kiris’ after the Karotis. 
This is one of the richest Povindah tribes ; they chiefly bring silk, ‘ pashm,’ 
reahias and ‘charas.’ (Carr.) 


A village of 90 houses in Yiasafzai, Péshawar, situated.in the open plain at 
the north foot of the Panjpir hill, 14 mile south of Swabi It is supplied 
with water from the Badra ravine, which passes Zeda, and is distant from 
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Zeda about 44 miles. It has ten wells attached to its lands. It is inhabited 
by Umar Khéls, and can turn out 80 fighting men. (Khash Alee, Lumsden.) 

DARA— 

A district of the Tiri Khatak country, Kohat district, which extends 
upwards in the valley of the Tiri Toifrom Tiri to Dalan. Its villages are 
Isak, Khumari, Berai, Talkah, Unwar, Mardan Khél, Landukai, Mardara, 
Melikala, Sharkai, Kundi, Darshi, Amankot, Gurguri, Miaji Khél, Gandera, 
Dalan, and Kbarboza. The inhabitants of Dara are Taraki, Khataks. 
(Macgregor.) 

DARA BAIN—Lat. 32° 29’ 45”; Long. 70° 36’ 6” ; Elev. 2,124 feet. 
A pass through the Batani hills, between Maorat and Tank. It commences 
about 1 mile south of Pahar Khél, and winds through bare and very 
steep hills for 64 miles, when it emerges into the plains 4 miles north of 
Ama Khel. The road is good and practicable for guns. 

There is a post in this pass consisting of a mud fort, situated on command- 
ing ground at its south exit. The garrison is 6 horse and 28 foot militia, 
and the fort is provisioned for 12 days. (Hdwardes, Taylor, Thorburn, 
Macgregor.) 

DARA-I-BARAK— 

Mentioned by Agha Abbas. It is the same as Barak, in the district of 
Kohat. It is said that coal has been found here in the bed of the ravine. 
(Agha Abbas.) 

DARAKA— 

A village in the Laki division of the Bana district, 6 miles from 
Abmadzai. It contains 180 houses, of which 19 are Hinda shops. The 
inhabitants are of the Suliman Khel section of Bahram-Maorats. The 
village is on the left bank of the Urmuli‘nala.’ Supplies and water are 
abundant. It is about 5 miles from the foot of the hills, and in a perfect 
labyrinth of ravines. Since the annexation the inhabitants have given us no 
trouble, but’ during the Sikh role Daraka was a hornets’ nest. The village 
is strongly posted in the midst of deep impracticable ravines, with a back- 
ground of stiff, rugged hills, and is a position which even in these days 
would be difficult to attack. 

There is a police ‘ thana’ here, consisting of a strong loopholed tower in the 
middle of the village ; the garrison is one ‘ duffadar’ and six sepoys. 

Most of the iron exported from the Vaziri country finds a ready market 
in Daraka ; it comes down by the Shaktu road, and is taken in large quan- 
tities by the merchants of Isa Khel and Kalabagh ; the price varies from 
Rs. 10 to 12 per camel load of four maunds. (Norman, Macgregor.) 

DARAKI— 

A village in the Tank district, Dera Ishmail Khan. It has 262 houses and 
a population of 1,308 soals, of whom 600 are men, Hindas and Musalmans. 
It owns 8,709 acres of land, of which 7,009 are cultivated. The produce 1s 
wheat, barley, gram, &c., and all its land is ‘Jalmi.’ Supplies are procurable, 
and water is brought from wells in the ravine near the village. There 
are 22 shops and 6 mosques. The headmen are Bahawal, Ahmad, &. 
(Macaulay.) 

DARAN— 

A pase leading from the Yasafzai plain into the Khada Khel valley. The 
path starts from Parmuli, in the plain of Yisafzsi, and, leading east over 
an open plain traversed by ravines, reaches the mouth of the pass In 7 
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miles; thence it goes through a narrow defile, and then by Bagh and 
Swawai to Chinglai 10 miles. This is a short pass, and practicable for laden 
cattle. The ascent is only about 1 mile, and there is little or no descent 
on the other side. 

Sir Sydney Cotton says it is not formidable to disciplined troops, because 
the heights on either side have only to be crowned to cover the safe passage 
of the force, and the length of the defile is so limited that, even if stoutly 
contested, it could not resist more than a couple of hours. 

It was used by Sir Sydney Cotton’s force on the 26th April 1858 to 
reach Chinglai, and in 1863 was threatened by a force under Sir A. Wilde, 
as a feint to draw attention off the real line of advance of General Chamber- 
lain’s force by the Ambéla pass. (Edwardes, Bellew, Cotton, Allgood, 
Lockwood.) 

DARAPHAR— 
A village in Shikarpar district, 20 miles east of Shikarpir; the principal 
place of the tribe of Jatuis. 

DARAZ— 
A valley on the RajanpOr border, about 7 miles south-west of the Mari 
mountain; it is oval in shape, the outlets being north and south, and 
about 24 miles long by 4 mile wide. It is shut in by low hills of a gentle 
slope. Its surface is grassy, and afler the rains itis an excellent grazing 
ground. It contains no water-supply, except what little drains towards 
thcentre of the basin after a rainfall. ( Davidson.) 

DAReBAND— 
A village on the left bank of the Indus, about 2 miles above Kirplian, in 
the Hazara district. There are the ruins of an old fort bere. It is a 
smal] place, but its position is one of considerable strategic importance. 

During the Ambéla campaign, a force consisting of half F. Battery, Royal 
Artillery, a wing of the 5)st Light Infantry, a wing of the 24th Panjab In- 
fantry, and 1 troop of the 13th Bengal Cavalry, under Colonel Bright, was 
encamped here. The spot selected for the camp was above the sandy bank 
of the Indus north of the village. 

Before General Wilde’s force advanced up the Black Mountain in 1868, 
it was also thought desirable to place a small force at Darband. The 
position at Darband, at the extreme north-west corner of the Haz&ra district, 
protects the town of Amb and the Trans-Indus territory ; it also threatens 
the southern Hasanzais, Mada Khéls, and Amazais. 

In 1868 the Mada Khéls and Amazais took advantage of the absence 
at Agror of the Nawab of Amb and his levies to attack two of his Trans- 
Indus villages, and a detachment, consisting of 7 companies 38th Foot, 31st 
Panjab Infantry, 1 squadron 16th Bengal Cavalry, under Colonel Willis, was 
consequently moved to Darband. The measure was in every way successful. 
The Mada Khéls altered their tone on the arrival of the troops, and the 
civil officer, Lieutenant Wace, who accompanied the column, was able 
to report in a few days that these tribes were apparently willing to settle 
reasonably their dispute with the Amb Chief. (Macgregor, Core, Wilde.) 

DARBAND— 
A valley in the hills of the Rabia Khel Orakzfis, about 34 miles 
west of Hanga. Coke being dissatisfied with the Kabia Khél io 1852, 
employed some Bangi Khel Khataks to raid their country, and Darband 
was one of the villages treated in this way. (Coke.) 
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DARGAI— 
A large village in Ranizas, 28 miles from Hoti Mardan, on the rvad to 
the Malakant pass (from the foot of which it is 44 miles), situated at the 
foot of a low spur, between which and the main range the road runs up 
the pass. Supplies are procurable here, and also water from a large tank 
on the north side of the village. The country is hilly, broken, and raviny. 
The village contains 300 to 400 houses, and is surrounded by a mud wall 
40 feet high and $8 feet thick; it is occupied by a set of unscrupulous 
bandits, and robberies and murders are common. There is an encamping 
ound between this aud Kharkai sufficient for a force invading Swit. 
Lumsden, Mackeson.) 
DARGAI— 
A village in Ytsafzai, near the road from Mardan to Tarangzai. 
DARGAI NARAI— 
A pass on a road that goes from Tank through Shahiir Kot, in the Vaziri 
hills, to Kot Kai on the Gomal river. It is the third of the five marches. 
The road passes over the watershed of the Vaziri hills, between the Shabar 
Zam and the Gomal. 

This pass is used a good deal by the Vaziris, who come by it into the 
Gomal, emerging by some of the lateral passes to the south. It might also 
be used in attacking the Vaziris of Shahar Kot, and if they were threatened 
by the Zam, it is nearly certain that a force could be taken over the Dargai 
Narai before it was found out, (Afacgregor.) 

DARIR— 
A village in Ranizai, Swat, 2 kos north of Kharkai, and said to contain 
400 houses. (A Jleemoola.) 

DARPA KHEL— 
One of the chief villages in the upper Dawar valley, on the left bank 
of the Tochi stream, and about 5 miles from the western end of the 
Tograi pass. It contains about 1,000 inhabitants, who are of the Malia 
sub-division of Dawaris. There are 80 Hindt shops in the village; grain, 
meat, and water are plentiful; the town is walled with flanking towers 
at irregular intervals. (Norman.) 

DARSANG— 
A rocky hill in the Ctman Nama division, Yasafzai, separating Bam Khel 
Totalai, in the Khada Khél country, from Salim Khan, a village on the British 
border. It is 14 mile in length from north-west to south-east, and ter- 
minates in the north-west in the Jahangirdara pass, and south-east at the 
Ajmir bill. The British boundary runs along the pass. (Lockwood.) 

DARSAMAND— 
A village in Miranzai, Kohat district, 31 miles west-south-west of 
Hangn, 10 miles north-east of Thal. It is situated at the foot of a low spur 
from the higher ridges running down from the Sanghar mountain, which 
are very steep and difficult of access, It is one of the largest and strongest 
villages in Miranzai, consisting of three separate stone wall enclo- 
sures about 12 feet high, flanked by towers; it has 460 houses. There 
are six quarters, all walled, but three of them are without gates. The bazar 
connects two of these by a street closed at each end by a gateway. 

The village is commanded by low spurs to the north, within match- 
lock range. It has numerous springs, one on the north and one on the 
south, from which flow streams not only sufficient for the use of the in- 
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habitants, but also for the irrigation of their fields. There are also two 
large tanks in the village, which would serve the inhabitants with water if 
that from the streams were cut off. There are several very fine clumps of 
plane and walnut trees between the village and the foot of the hills. The 
bazar contains 30 or 40 shops. Captains Sladen and Bruce, of the Artillery, 
are adduced as authorities doubting whether a 9-poander could make a 
sufficient breach in the walls, but Edwardes thinks they would not stand 
an hour’s battering. I am inclined to agree with Captain Sladen, and 
think the walls would stand a great deal of battering, being very thick 
and built of large stones, firmly embedded in mud. The inhabitants are 
Bangash, and, according to Coke, are the best disposed people in Miran- 
zai. There is a great deal of cultivation here, about 500 ‘kulbars,’ one-half 
unirrigated, one-half irrigated. The productions are wheat and rice; sup- 
plies are procurable here for a considerable number of men. The springs 
dry up in the hot weather, when the inhabitants get water from the Shakali, 
2kos off. The village pays Rs. 1,900 revenue. It is at feud with the 
Zaimakht, and can muster 700 horse and foot. 

The Darsamandwals are divided into four main sections, tiz., Tapi, Abizi, 
Lehni, Madi Khel. Tapi has three divisions, Alazai, Abzai, Tapi Khud. 
The village is divided into three main divisions ; the upper one is Regi, and is 
inhabited by the Madi Khel ; the centre is called Pathan, and is occupied by 
the Lehni; and the lower village is called Bazar, and is owned by the Tapi. 
The inhabitants are Gar ; they were formerly Sémal, but changed 30 years ago 
in order to get the aid of the Turis against the Zaimakht. There is a road, 
called Latari, direct from here to KQram, and another bad one to Ghilzai Banda. 

This village, notwithstanding Coke’s encomium, refused in 1854 to pay 
its revenue, but on the advance of a force under General Chamberlain it 
didso, together with a fine of Rs. 1,000. 

While General Chamberlain’s force was encamped here on the 29th April 
1855, a party of 4,000 Ghazis of the Zaemakht and Orakzais assembled 
on the hills above, and getting bolder on the 30th, they descended to a 
low detached spur at the back of the village. General Chamberlain went 
out to reconnoitre them, and on his return about 1,000 followed him and 
became engaged with a picket of the 4th Panjab Cavalry. The reserve then 
turned out under Coke and drove them off the hill. Some 16 or 18 were 
killed. (Lumsden, Coke, Edwardes, Chamberlain, Macgregor.) 

DAR TAPI— 
A village of Khwaram, in the Malgin valley, Kohat district, situated about 
a mile from Malgio, under the Pitao range. It has about 40 houses; its 
water-supply is drawn from two tanks, the water of which is good, but 
discolored by red mud. When the tanks become dry, water is brought from 
the bed of the Kak, 2 mile off. : 

The camel traders who come from Makhad and Kalabagh make for this 
village. From Dar Tapi they branch to Kohat, Péshawar, or Kbushal Garh. 
To Dar Tapi they come from the south by the Laghari, Karnogha, anJ 
the Haki Naki route. (Roas.) 

DARVESH KHEL— : 
A village in the Shamizai division of the Sw&t valley, Yaghistan, on the 
right bank of the river. It is situated on the banks of a rivulet, shaded 
by fine trees, and is said to contain from 1,000 to 1,500 houses. It is near 
the head of the valley, where the road to Ghorband goes east, Pia 
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is the highest village in Upper Swat of the Swatis, and, according to 
Raverty, Darvesh Khél is 8 miles below it, on the right bank. There is a 
mosque and a ‘hdjra,’ and many come here to study. It is a picturesque 
and pleasant place. There are two villages of this name, Bala and Pain. 
Woollen scarfs, called ‘shalakar,’ are manufactured at both places. (Lums- 
den, Miller, Raverty.) 

DARVESH KHEL—(See Vaziris.) 

DARVESHTA SIR— Elev. 4,500 feet. 

‘A peak in the hills of the Hasan Khél Vaziris, bearing 1254° west from Bani 
fort. It was visited by a party of officers during General Chamberlain’s 
Kabal Khél expedition. The encampments of the Vaziris, who consider 
it one of their most unassailable strongholds, are snugly located among 
the spurs of the great massive hill, and would be difficult to take if defended 
by a brave and determined enemy. From the top there is an extensive 
view of Bana, also of the valleys of Kbist and Dawar. It is a very steep, 
inaccessible-looking hill. (James.) . 

DARVI KHEL— 

A village in Sdmalzai, Kohat. It has a population of 113 souls, of whom 41 
are adult males, and 4 Hindts. The area of its lands is 496 ‘jaribs,’ 
which are irrigated from the Alizai spring. The Kahi ravine, when in flood, 
is very dangerous to its lands. Its revenue is Rs. 832. During the 
B&rakzai rule it was deserted, but by the influence of Major Coke it was 
re-occupied in 1852. (Plowden.) 

DARW AZGAI— 

A road leading to Karam from Miranzai, Kohat district. 

DARWAZGAI— 

A village in the Mohamand hills, Yaghistan, about 2 miles north of Michni. 
It consists of two houses inhabited by Tarakzais. There is a road from this 
which goes over the hill north of Michni, and joins the Gandao route above 
Rangmena. (Macgregor) 

DARWAZGAI— 

A village on the right bank of the Indus, 5 miles below Atak, inhabited 
by Khataks. 

DARW AZGAI— . 
A route leading from Ganderi, Hashtnaer, Peshawar district, into the Totat 
valley. It crosses the Jindi Nala immediately under Gandéri (here very 
deep and broad, but perfectly practicable for guns), and then, passing over 
a plain for 34 miles, and crossing a ravine called Mula Kandar, enters a 
ravine called Palosi. Here the spurs from the hills right and left come 
down, but not to within range of the ravine, which is followed for about 1} 
mile, when a low neck, which connects the two abovementioned spurs, has 
to be crossed at a point called Darwazgai. This is the only place wv nlere 
baggage would have any difficulty ; it is fully commanded on both sides, but 
the ascent and descent are easy. The road then goes east for 2 miles 
through hills which command it, and then, entering the Totai valley, crosses 
the Jindi Nala and reaches Kot, This is the road used by all peaceable 
travellers, and by the wood merchants, who bring timber from the Hazarnao 
and Khanora mountains, and it is universally allowed to be the only one by 
which a force with baggage could enter Totai. It might easily be made 
practicable for guns, for the bullocks of the timber merchants traverse It 
constantly, dragging after them large logs of wood, (Turner.) 
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DARWAZI— 
‘A pass on the Dera Ishmail frontier, situated between the Shekh Hidar 
and Draband Zam passes, west of the outpost of Draband. 

A road by this pass leads through the first range of hills, and then, 
branching to the right and left, joins the Sawan and Draband Zam streams. 
This pass is greatly used by Vaziri thieves. 

The Draband post is responsible for this pass, but from October to 
April, Amrote Khan and Kamal Khan, chiefs of the Nasar tribe, are 

- held responsible. (Carr, Macgregor.) 

DASHT GORAN— 
A plain in the Bagti hills, on the road to Dera Bagti, and situated between 
Sai Kaimb and Kajtri Kamb. It is quite waterless. (Bed/.) 

DAUD KHEL— 
A village in the Kohat district, eituated 12 miles south of Kohat, on the right 
bank of the Toi. It contains 83 houses, with a population of 157 souls, 
of whom 46 are adult males ; it was founded by Nidzis, who settled here 
under Daolat Khan's protection, and latterly, during Barakzai rule, a 
Nawab from Hangi came here as a ‘hamsayah.’ It has three sections, 
Ishmail Khél, Sher Khan Khél, and Hangu Khel. Water is obtained from 
the Toi. Shekh Biland is a ‘banda’ of Daud Khél, about 3 miles to the 
south-west, and was founded in 1845. Its revenue is Rs. 400. Twenty 
armed men can be turned out from this village. (Plowden.) 

DAUD SHAH BANDA— 
A village post, and encamping ground, Kohat district, 32 miles from 
Kohat and 52 miles from Bant. Supplies must be collected from Tiri, 4$ 
miles north-west. Water is plentiful, but brackish, Datd Shah Banda 
stands on the left band of the Tiri Toi, which is crossed as you leave for 
Bani. Tiri lies up the Toi valley. The range overhanging the village 
is called “ Makora,” from a village at its north foot. 

Daitd Shah Banda is an Akori (Mandan Baradks) hamlet of ten or twelve 
houses, which are behind the walled serai, whose gate faces the Makora range. 
There are officers’ quarters in the serai (two rooms and two bath-rooms) over 
the gate way; crockery for two or three travellers is kept in the quarters. 

The contractor for the serai pays Government Rs. 25 a year. He 
charges 3 pies for a horse or mute, and 14 pie for a man. 

An escort party of one Dafadar and four Sawars from the Kohat garrison 
is quartered in the Serai. (Macgregor, Ross.) 

DAODZAI— : 
A division of the Péshawar district, situated between the Khalil and 
Khalsa divisions and the Kabal river. It is named after the tribe who 
chiefly inhabit it, and is a very rich division, being most copiously irrigated 
from the Kabal river. 

The population in the Daudz&i division in 1868 was 37°671, or 424 to 
the equare mile; of these 11:084 were adult males. _According to religion, 
36:'756 were Mahamadans and 915 Hindus. According to race, there were 
1,881 Syads, 126 Mugals, 14,987 Daadzais, 242 Gtjars, 267 Khojas, 273 
Kashmiris, 19,419 miscellaneous Mahamadans, 578 Khatris, and 281 Aroras. 

There are 120 villages in this division. : ; 

The area of Datdzai is 88°73 square miles, of which 47:14 are cultivated. 

The number of enclosures is 6,133, of houses 8,464, giving 6 souls to an 
enclosure and 4 to a house. 
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DAUDZAIS— 
A tribe of the Péshawar valley, who, with the Khalile and Mohmands, form 
the Ghoria Khél, which came from the banks of the Tarnak river in 
Afghanistan and settled in Péshéwar in the reign of Kamr&n, eon of 
Babar, driving out the Dilazake. The census of 1868 showed that there 
were 16,843 of this tribe in Péshawar. 
Mahamad Hyat gives the following list of the Datidzai sections :— 
Babazai. 
Mandaki = H nsenzai. 
Nekozai. 
Tajo Khel. 
Mahamad Khél. 
Syad Khél. 
cane Yunas Khél. 
mm *) Bazid Khel. 
Aliza. 
Bibizai. 
Bahagulzai. 


Mandar. 
| Yusaf ig ee | Wai Khél. 
( Safazai. 

The Dandzai are said by Mahamad Hy&t to number about 10,009 families, 

but this is much exaggerated. He gives some details of the first members 
of the tribe, but no information of any interest. (Makamad Hydt.) 
DAWAR—Lat. 33° 7’ to 32° 57'; Long. 69° to 70° 30’. 
A valley of Afghanistan, called by the inhabitants “ Rodh.” It is bounded 
on the east by the uninhabited hills which skirt British territory in that 
direction. The Vazir1 settlers on the British border and the Bandchis are 
ita nearest neighbours; on the north by the land of the Mahmit Khel 
section of the Utmanzai Vaziris, by Gurbaz and Khost; on the west by 
the Khadr Khél branch of the Hasan Khél, Utmanzai, Vaziris, by Jadrans 
and Mangals; on the south by the Tori Khél and Mahsad Vaziris. It is 
entirely surrounded by mountains, and its communications with the neigh- 
bouring tribes are by the usual mountain tracks of the Stliman range. 

The country is divided into two valleys, upper and lower Dawar, by a 
narrow ‘ tangi’ or pass called the Tograi Tangi, the total length of which 
is about 40 milee; they are both fertile, dotted with wealthy walled 
villages, and every field is defended by a tower. 

The tribal divisions are two, namely, Tapizét and Malai, and these are 
again sub-divided as under :— 


~A— 


Tribe. Clan. Villages. Population. Hindi shops. 
Haidar Khél Haidar Khél oa 8,000 50 
Tapai a3 2,000 37 
Aépi rey 1,000 2 
Bart Khél ae 80 tog 
Tsohni See - 5 
izhi Palali oy ant 
PADEAD R Gada “$000 120 
Taroti sare oe wee 
Bawar Khel sen ise 
| Kbhédar sae 200 bss 
Tarazai is 800 $ 
{ Miranshah i 700 3C 
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Tribe. Clan. Villages. Population. Hindu shops. 
Darpa Khél .. Darpa Khél ee 1,000 30 
AmzSni__.... Dhan Khél soe 400 

Krae Kila a 300 
Kati Kila see 500 a 
S6-o-Khél ... Sd-o-Khel ran 2,000 120 
Khadi Vins 1,300 se 
Musaki as 500 
Urmaz act 400 a 
7 Dalpiari ie 300 12 
Malar. Zaraki 7 150 3 
Hakim ke Shére 200 20 
Nidslakh ... Malakh nee 1,000 a 
' Larh Sa 700 
Mahamad Khel ae 500 
Dagatna Killa “i 500 
Tandhi wat bes 
Idal Khel is nie 
L Urghand Lah 60 


The Tapizai clan, with the exception of the Miranshah section, dwell 
in the lower valley. In the same way the Malais, with the exception of 
the Sd-o-Khél branch, live in upper Dawar. ; 

All the villages are walled, but their flanking defences, which consist of 
towers at irregular intervals, are weak, and the hearts of the Dawarians 80 
much weaker, that no fear need be entertained of any stand being made 
inside them by the proper inhabitants of the valley, although they are well 
armed with matchlock, sword, and shield. nd 

The only river in the valley is the Tochi (the Gambila of Bana); it is 
supposed to have its source in the Sarwanda Sir, a lofty mountain to the 
west of the Mangal country, and flowing the entire length of the Dawar 
valley, which it almost bisects, debouches into the plains at the Tochi out- 
posts, and joins the Karam below Laki. Numerous small streams flow 
from the Vaziri and Gurbaz hills, and after watering the higher plateaux 
of the valley lose themselves in the marshy ground on the banks of the 
Tochi. The waters of the Tochi are sweet, and it may always be depended 
on for a plentiful supply, Nowhere does the valley stream present any 
military difficulties; the bottom is hard and stony, and though liable to 
sudden rises, it never remains impassable, even for footmen, for more thao 
a few hours, 

The climate of the valley is good, but fever is somewhat prevalent 10 
lower Dawar, owing to the swampy nature of the ground. Goitre also 1s & 
common disease. ‘ 

Snow scarcely ever falls in the valley, but the surrounding hills are com- 
pletely covered for three months in the year, and communication with 
Gurbaz and the Mahetd Vaziris is very often entirely interrupted. a 

During the hot months the nights are always cool, but the people su of 
from swarms of mosquitoes; they all own, however, that the valley © 
upper Dawar is infinitely preferable to the lower valley, and that the ited 
is far preferable to Bani 3 the soil is a rich loam, and is cultivated to a ng 
degree. Considerable portions of it, however, are left for grazing purposes, 
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as the Dawarians possess large herds of cattle, goats, and sheep, with which 
they trade in British territory. Rice, wheat, barley, Indian corn, and eugar- 
cane are the chief products of the valley. The value of the annual harvest 
is roughly estimated at Rs. 50,000. 

The Dawaris export grain to the Mahsid Vaziris in exchange for iron, 
with which they trade to Bana, and in return for the tobacco, ghi, and 
honey of Khost, exchange rough cloth of their own or British manufacture. 
The valley, on the whole, is perhaps the richest adjacent to the Derajat 
border, and is capable of maintaining a large force for months. Forage, 
firewood, grain, meat, and water are abundant. 

The population is estimated at about 25,000 souls, and, with the exception 
of the few Hindd settlers in every town, are all Mahamadans of the Sunf 
sect. Their character stands very low even in the estimation of the Banachis, 
who are themselves vicious to a degree. 

Styling themselves Dums (or Marasis), they are content to be despised 
by all their Pathén neighbours, so long as they are not checked in vice 
and their unnatural licentiousness, 

Blind faith in the doctrines of their Mulas (who are wholly subservient to 
a ‘ Morid’ of the Akhin of Swat now settled in Khost) is the one principle 
which exists in the valley; yet it requires the fiercest exhortations on the 
part of these men to induce the Dawanans to cope with the Vaziris; who so 
constantly harass them. Cowardly themselves, they tyrannise over the 
Hindi settlers to a terrible degree. Should a ‘ bania’ have a good-looking 
daughter or wife, she is at once appropriated by any Dawari who may 
fancy her. The headman of each section in which Hindis have land 
receives one-tenth of the produce, another tenth going to the Mulas of the 
village. A tax of four annas is levied on every camel that comes into the 
valley consigned to a Hinda. Forty rupees are levied on the marriage of 
every Hindi gir], and three on that of each male. In spite of these draw- 
backs, it is an open question as to whether the Hinda has not the whiphand 
of his Mahamadan oppressor, who is generally very much in his debt. 

The Dawaris are said by Edwardes to be great blackguards, perhaps the 
most vicious and degraded tribe of the Afghan nation, and to resemble in 
character the Bantchis, whose state, 25 years ago, is still existent among 
them. The account of the revels of the Dawaris given by Agha Abbas 
proves them to be addicted to the most unnatural of crimes. 

They are, however, said to be peaceful and industrious, not nomadic in 
their habits, but cultivating largely. Most of the Bana trade is carried 
on by them. The Dawaris have, some of them, a peculiar custom of 
shaving one eyebrow, one moustache, and half the beard, and applying 
antimony with the finger above and below the eye, so as perfectly to 
disfigure their faces. The reason of this custom is not known. 

The best known approach to the Dawar country is by the Téchi river, which 
after running the entire length of both valleys, leaves lower Dawar at the 
south-east corner, and winding through the hills enters British territory 
oe Gandi (the three hills), a spot 14 mile north-west of the Tochi 
outpost. 

he road which skirts the river, crossing and re-crossing it no less than 
seventeen times, is practicable for field artillery, but the path over the 
Shinki Kotal requires widening, and the gradient is s0 heavy that the guns 
would have to be dragged up by the troops; a couple of hundred pioneers, 
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however, would smooth over that difficulty in an hour. The Shinki Katal 
is about 9 miles from the entrance to the hills, and a mile on this 
side is a narrow ‘ t&ngi,’ the hills on either side of which command the road ; 
but, as ie usual, the Kota] can easily be turned, especially on the northern side. 
On the west side of the Kotal is a small Saale: valley about half a 
mile in diameter ; the road leaving this at the north-west corner (where the 
river enters it), bendssharp round to the west for a mile, when the hills open 
out, and the lovely little valley comes into view; a slight ascent from the 
bed of the Téchi brings the road on to the Kirt& or plateau of lower Dawar, 
with the village of Haédar Khel, about three-quarters of a mile to the west. 

The Baran road, about which little reliable information can. be obtained, 
enters the hills by the Baran pass opposite the outpost of that name; it 
is longer and steeper than the Téchi, and there seems great doubt whether 
it is practicable for field artillery, there being many stiff, tortuous ascents in 
its course. The camels of traders, however, follow it, so it must be feasible 
for mountain guns. It enters the Dawar valley north of the small village 
of Isobri. 

Another road to Dawar from British territory is by the Khasora pass; 
this enters the hills about 6 miles south of the Téchi post, and following the 
course of the Khasdra nala, in which there are a few hamlets of Naérmi 
Khél and Khan Khél Vaziris, enters the Dawar valley a little to the west 
of the village of Bari-Khél. There is water on this road, which, from the 
entrance of the hills to the debouchment into Dawar, is about 15 miles. 
It is not practicable for field artillery, though tolerably easy for camels ; 
a path runs off from the furthest Narmi Khél village to the Shinki Katal. 

The Tochi road, with which many British officers are well acquainted, 
is, there seems no doubt, the easiest, and is for many reasons to be preferred. 

There is a steady trade between Dawar and Khost. ‘he road, which 
is practicable for camels, leads from Darps Khél in the upper valley, passing 
Dr&gi, the chief village of the Tawi section of Garbaz. The first march is 
13 miles long, and comprises a stiff ascent over the Masha Narai. 
Fight miles further, the village of Sigai, the residence of the Khost Sahib- 
z&da, is reached ; water is procurable, but the road is reported to be perfectly 
impracticable for field guns. Traders, mostly Hindts, take their mer- 
chandise on camels, and arrange with the Bali and Thol Khél Vaziris for 
an escort as far as Tawi, whence the chief men of Garbaz undertake their 
safe arrival at Sigai; the charge for an escort is one rupee for each foot- 
man, two rupees for each horseman, eight rupees for each camel load of cloth 
or tobacco, and three rupees per load of ghi or grain. . 

The trade with Vaziristén consists of grain, in return for which iron 18 
brought from Makin. The road, the local name of which ie Niria-va- Loh, runs 
from the village of Landh, crosses the Razmak Sir at 18 miles; the only 
difficult part is at the Naréi Bhon&, 12 miles from Landh. On crossing the 
Sir, the road joins that followed by our army in 186), and is well known. 

Water is plentiful, but the ascents are stiff, and it is doubtful whether 
field artillery could be taken over the Sir. 

The price of iron at the Mamah Ragzha mines is Rs. 8 per camel load ; 
the Dawaris retail it in Bann at Re. 14. 

The only pass in the valley is the Tograi Tangi, which divides the upper 
from the lower valley; it is said to resemble the Tangi, east of the Shinki 
K3Stal; the hills on either side are easy for skirmishers, and the bed of the 
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Tochi stream is perfectly practicable for guns; the length of the pase is about 
3 miles, and the height of the flanking hills from 200 to 400 feet. 

Both ends of the pass are held by the Bora Khel-UtmSnz&i-Vazirie, from 
whose villages a path joins the Land Makin road. These villages offer a 
contrast to the remainder of the Dawar towns; they are not walled » hor 
defended in any way, and yet the Vaziris hold their own in a country pecu- 
liarly hostile to them. 

With the exception of the Tograi pass and the range of hills separating 
the two valleys, the country of Dawar is an open fertile plain much inter- 
sected by broad, deep water-courses, and the numerous marshes present 
great difficulties to the operations of cavalry, an arm for which, to judge from 
the first coup d’ail of the country, the ground might be supposed to be 
peculiarly adapted. The water-supply is | eens unlimited, and the quality 
excellent. The large flocks of sheep and goats, and herds of cattle, toge- 
ther with the surplus grain which forms the principal articles of trade at 
the Bana fair, would preclude the necessity for provisions being carried up 
by a force which contemplated the subjugation of the upper valley. When 
Haidar Khél was taken in 1872, the shops, between fifty and sixty in num- 
ber, were found well stored with grain, ghi, &c., and scarcely s house was 
entered which had not cattle tied up in the courtyard. The grazing for 
horse and camels is excellent, both as regards quality and quantity; the 
valley is fairly wooded, and the neighbouring hills are covered with brush- 
wood, so that firewood could easily be collected. 

The villages are all walled with flanking towers at irregular intervals, and 
every field has a lofty tower in it for its separate protection ; but, in spite of 
the natural and artificial defences of the valley, in spite of the exhortations 
of their own Mulas, and the denunciations of the ‘ Morid’ of the Akhon, 
the Dawaris never attempt to cope with the bodies of Vazirf marauders 
who constantly harass them. If too far distant to reach their own villages 
on the approach of Mahsad robbers, the Dawaris fly to the small towers 
erected in every field, and try to drive the Vaziris off by musket shots. 
When the crops are ripe, these towers are manned night and day, as the 
Dawarians have found by long experience that the Mahetids prefer having 
their corn grown for them, and their bullocks bred by their faint-hearted 
neighbours, rather than take the trouble of growing it themselves, or to being 
put to the expense of buying it at their own rates. 

Although priest-ridden, the Dawaris are slack m the performances of 
their religious duties, and do not by any means adhere strictly to the tenets 
of the Mahamadan religion. Many even do not undergo the rite of circum- 
cision ; they are extremely depraved and vicious ; their women, though kept 
in strict seclusion, are treated with the greatest rigour, and, 1n consequence 
of the debasing and unnatural conduct of the men, lead miserable lives. 
One peculiar characteristic of the Dawaria is the habit of staining their 
faces, more especially the eyebrows and eyelids, red and blue ; this is sup- 
posed to give them a fierce expression, and is intended to terrify their enemies ; 

the majority of the killed and prisoners in the late incursion under 
General Keyes were hideously disfigured in this way. Priest-ridden 
and depraved, the Dawaris are secsnitially a non-fighting race; their country 
is rich, fertile, and open, and would be of immense assistance as a line of 
communication, did we wish to coerce the northern sections of the Mabsad 
Vaziris, the Khostwals, or Darwésh Khel Vaziris. Theensiest and safest 
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route to Makin would be along the open Dawar valley, and over the 
Razmak Sir. In the event of another Mahsad Vaziri expedition becoming 
necessary, a full and accurate description of the valley would be of great 
use, and a detailed account of the Niria-va-loh road invaluable. 

The Dawaris are unfortunate in being surrounded by the Vaziris. These 
on their return from the plains at the commencement of the hot weather 
generally plunder the Dawar villages and crops which lie near their line of 
march. The result will probably be that the Vaziris will occupy their 
country, and indeed they have openly stated their intention of doing ao, 
and have invited the aid of the Darani chiefs, : 

The history of the valley must be taken cum grano salis ; the follow- 
ing is compiled from the tales of the graybeards of Dawar, Bant, Maorat, 
Tak, and Ish Khél, and may possess some germs of truth. Although speak- 
ing Pakhta, the Dawarwals, do not lay claim to the proud title of Pathan; 
they are popularly supposed to be the descendants of Shah Husen, who 
reigned in Ghor at the commencement of the 8th century, by his second 
wife Bibi Mami, or Mahail, daughter of one Kagh, a Dam or Marasi 
in the employ of Shah Husen’s father-in-law Bataan. By this marriage 
the king had two sons, the elder named Sarwan, from whom have sprung the 
present Mahamadan rulers of Maler Kotla; the younger Dawar Khan, 
from whom have descended the Dams of the Dawar valley, who settled there, 
it is believed, about the commencement of the 18th century, when the elder 
branch of the family of Shah Hisen ruled the kingdom of Delhi, and the 
younger divided amongst themselves the plains of the Derajat, the valleys of 
Spin, Zérlamana, and Wanha in Vaziristan, besides other territories in the 

rovince of Lahor. On the fall of the Ghoride dynasty, about 50 years 
ater, these districts became subject to the Ghalz&i monarchs, but revenue 
was seldom collected on account of the great difficulty in exacting it. 

Bahadar Shab, son of Aurangzéb, is supposed to have visited the valley 
about the year 1675 A. D., when he assessed its revenues at about twelve 
thousand rupees per annum, and exacted enormous sums as arrears from 
its even then wealthy inhabitants, The distance of the valley, how- 
ever, from Hindastan, and the difficulties of reaching it, were so great 
that, in common with all the Derajat provinces, it gradually fell away 
from the Moégal yoke, but its richness proved a tempting bait to the 
Dargni rulers, who annexed it, and the revenues were collected by the 
armies which periodically visited Khost, and the other eastern possessions of 
the Kabal empire, for this purpose. But dissensions at home, and invasions 
from abroad, compelled the Daranis to neglect their new acquisition, and 
in 1825 the Sikhs ravaged and annexed the adjacent valley of Bani. 

In 1840 the Sikhs first invaded Dawar when Diwan Tara Chand, smart- 
ing from the effects of his losses at the storming of Dilasa Khan’s strong- 
hold near Bana, determined to follow the Mélik into Dawar, whither he 
had fled for safety, and also to endeavour to incite the Vaziris, Dawarans, 
and Khéstwals to aid the Banichis in driving out the army of the 
Khalsa. Fearing the consequences of a general rising of the hill tribes, 
Tara Chand made a dash on the valley. He left the main portion 
of his forces encamped in the Daad Shah Tapa, and marched 11 
the evening vid the Tochiriver for Dawar. The force that accompanied 
him consisted of 500 cavalry, 8 regiments of infantry, 4 field guns, 
and 80 Zambtraks. They reached the foot of the Shinki Kotal at 
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dawn, but the difficulties encountered there proving too much for the 
Sikh artillerymen, the field guns, with 200 cavalry and some infant : 
were left behind on the small plateau to the east of the Kotal, while ihe 
main force pushed on to the valley. Tara Chand reached it to find it entirely 
deserted, so contenting himself with burning the three nearest villa 
of Haidar Khel, Mulagaon, and Aipi, after the troops had thoroughly 
looted them, he marched back and succeeded in getting clear of the hills ere 
dark. 

Some four years later, in order to punish the Dawariane for continued 
raids into the Band valley Diwan Rétéo Chandari, the commander of the 
Sikh forces, sent Ram Sing Chépiwala (afterwards well known as the in- 
surgent leader in Fort Dhalipgirh) to lay waste the valley. Ram Sing, 
takiog with him 1,000 horsemen and 40 Zambdraks, and pushing up the 
Tochi pass at night, reached the Kirtal or eastern plateau of the lower 
Dawar valley at sunrise. Again the advent of the army, though secretly 
planned, was well known to the Dawariéns, who had deserted their villages, 
Ram Sing repeated the former lesson, and marching back by another route 
(the Baran pass, it is supposed) rejoined the main army before nightfall. 
In neither of these incursions did the Sikhs lose any men, and it seems 
probable that the invasions of Dawar by the Sikhs never really occurred. 
The Banuachis and the Dawarians hoth deny the fact, and all the border 
tribes agree in affirming that no such invasion ever tovk place. Captain 
Norman, on the other hand, mentions having met Sikh Native Officers 
whose word was to be relied on, and who declared most emphatically that 
they themselves accompanied Tara Chand and R&ém Sing on both cccasions. 

The first connection of the British Government with the valley was in 
1847, when the threatening conduct of the inhabitants was a source of 
much anxiety to Major Edwardes, then employed in the Sikh settlement of 
the Bant district. 

Dilasa Khan, chief of the Daad Shah Tapa, for some fancied grievance 
fled into Dawar, and his son (the old man being then upwards of 70 years 
of age) tried to invite the neighbouring tribes to attack and expel the Sikh 
army from Banat. The Mabstd Vaziris, Tori Khéls, and Khostwale all 
promised to join, but the internal diesension of the Mahsiids, coupled 
with dissatisfaction at the amount of subsidy promised by the Dawaris, 
caused the alliance to fall through. For many months Major Edwardes was 
compelled to keep a watchful eye on the valley, but the inhabitants finding 
that the British officers were doing all in their power to pacify the Bana 
district, and who had no idea of molesting any one who did not molest 
them, gradually quieted down. ; 

In 1848, when the fort of Dhalipgarh fell into the hands of the Sikh 
rebels, Mir Alam Khan, Bantchi, who had thrown in his lot with the troops 
of the Khalsa, and had been left in command of the fort by Ram Sing, 
Chapiwala, was besieged in his turn by Vaziris and Dawarians, who, finding 
the defenceless villages of Bann (the walle of which had been razed by 
Edwardes’ order) an easy prey, ravaged the whole valley. Mir Alam was 
subjected to a very slight siege, for such a fort, armed as it was, was too 
formidable an obstacle for the hill tribes, and hearing from all sides that 
the British Government were gaining the best of the fight, he wrote 
to Lieutenant Taylor, at Isa Khél, that be was holding the place for 


him ‘against the Vaziris and combined hill tribes, an act of duplicity which 
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eaved him his life. Finding the fort impregnable, the hillmen having 
satisfied themselves with plunder obtained from the smaller villages, returned 
to their own houses. 

The Dawaris have not troubled us much, since, in April )851, whena party, 
conjointly with the Umarzai Vaziris, attacked a police guard in charge of 
the camels attached to the Latamar outpost, they were driven off, however, 
with heavy loss, but not before they had killed two and wounded three of 
the small party who opposed them. 

Dawar, though nominally subject to the Kabal authorities, is practically 
independent, for it is so remote and hedged in by independent tribes as 
to render it almost inaccessible to Dar&ni collectors, who consequently 
never attempt to visit it. The people of Dawar have more than once 
expressed @ wish to come under British jurisdiction, but their offer has 
never been entertained. During the treaty negotiations of 1855, the Amir’s 
envoy urged that the valley once formed an integral part of the Dargni 
empire ; and that it was now wished to take it, provided the British Go- 
vernment did not claim any title. The Government replied (in letter 
No. 206, dated 22nd May 1855, from the Foreign Secretary) —“ The 
“Governor General has no wish for the valley of Dawar, no claim for it, 
“and there is no reason, His Lordship thinks, to the exercise of British 
“sovereignty over the valley. Besides the statement explicitly made in 
“1847 by Major Edwardes, that we relinquished all claim to Dawar on the 
“part of the Sikhs, is a complete bar to now setting up any claim ourselves 
‘as the possessors of the Sikh dominions.” 

The above decision did not, however, accord with the opinion of the local 
authorities, and Major Nicholson veutured to submit a report setting forth 
the disadvantages of so near an approach of the Daranis. However, not- 
withstanding the opinion of Major Nicholson, no disadvantage has as yet 
accrued from the permission given to the Duranis; but this is probably 
because they have never yet felt strong enough to enter the valley. 7 

In 1858 the Dawaris sent a deputation to ask the aid of the British 
Government against the Vaziris, but it was refused. 4 

The Deputy Governor of Ktiram, who accompanied General Chamberlain's 
force in the Kabal Khal Vaziri campaign in 1859, was extremely anxious to 
induce that General to follow the Vaziris into Dawar, in order that be might 
take advantage of the opportunity to collect arrears of revenue he held to 
be due; and there is little doubt that he could have enti red that country 
with little difficulty, as there is a broad pass into it by the bed of the Tochi. 

In 1870 the Dawaris made themselves conspicuous by giving shelter and 
assistance to the Mahamad Khel Vaziris, who were in opep rebellion 
against the British State. It is now well known that the tribe on 
leaving British territory proceeded to Dawar; that the council at which 
hostile measures were determined on was held at the village of Haidar 
Khal on the 10th June 1870; and that the measures then adopted 
were strongly advocated by the Dawari chiefs, some of whom indeed took 
part in the cowardly attack on the guard of the 4th Sikh Regiment on 
the following day. Throughout the defection of the tribe the Dawaris 
behaved in an underhand war ; for while, in order to stand fair with the 
British Government, they constantly brought intelligence of the move 
ments of the recusant tribe to the civil authoritics, yet, to remain 1 the 
good graces of their Vaziri neighbours, they gave them shelter, and even 
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land, distributing the families of the Mahamad Khél tribe amongst the 
various villages of the valley. When the Vaziris submitted to the Govern- 
ment, it was determined to tine all the tribes who had assisted them, and 
accordingly a fine of Rs. 3,000 was imposed on the two valleys of upper 
and lower Dawar. The upper Dawaris paid, as did all the neighbouring 
tribes, but the inhabitants of the lower valley refused to do so, insulted 
and beat our messengers, expelled them from their villages, and other- 
wise behaved in a most insolent and outrageous manner. 

To submit tamely to such an imsult would have been to endanger our 
prestige with all the tribes along the border; and orders were accord- 
ingly issued on the evening of the 5th March 1872 for the march on 
the following morning of all the available troops in garrison to the 
neighbourhood of the Tochi pass. Leaving 600 riflemen and two guns 
for the protection of the Edwardesabad tort and cantonment, a force 
was still available of about 1,300 infantry, two 24-pounder howitzers, 
and 350 sabres, who marched to Téchi on the 6th under the command 
of Brigadier-General Keyes, C. B. An encamping ground was soon found, 
with an abundant supply of water, and the General and Commissioner, 
attended by some other officers and a small escort of cavalry, rode off 
to reconnoitre the ground over which the force would have to march the 
next day, and the pass which leads into the valleys of the Dawarias. 
This pass had been occupied early in the day by Mahamad Hyat 
Khan, Extra Assistant Commissioner, with a mass of Vaziri levies, sup- 
posed to have been converted for the nonce from bitter foes into friendly 
allies. As the small cavalegde advanced up the stony and winding bed 
of the Tochi nala, they were met by messages from the Extra Assistant 
Commissioner, stating his ability to hold his own, as no enemy was 
to beseen. But his letters waxed less sanguine as the day advanced, and 
when only a few miles from the position, the Commissioner received a 
note from Mahamad Hyat Khan reporting that he could not hold out 
without some assistance from the rear. The Dawaris were said to be 
showing in large numbers in the plain below, and to be advancing on 
his position; his own men were fast losing heart, and many had in 
fact already deserted him. ‘The reconnoitring party pushed on as rapidly 
as the nature of the ground would admit, and in two hours from the 
time of their leaving the camp at Tochi gained the foot of the Kotal, on 
which was posted Mahamad Hyat Khan and his untrustworthy allies. The 
crest was soon gained, and from it could be descried the valley of Dawar. 
A few of the inhabitants were visible on the plain, brandishing their 
scimitars, but apparently with no present intention of attacking, and with 
no means of firing at Hyat Khan’s party. But a panic, real or assumed, 
had seized the Vaziris, and it was with difficulty that they could be 
stayed. The evening was advancing, and as the reconnoitring party turned 
their horses to descend the pass, the Vaziris fled, leaving the creat to 
the still distant Dawaris. It then became a question whether to advance 
the force in the morning by this route with the chance of finding the 
pass occupied in strength, or to enter the valley by the easier but much 
onger route terminating in the Khasor pass. The great distance of 
this latter route, the difficulty of finding reliable guides to show the 
way, and the possibility of embroiling the Government with some of the 
Vaziris, whose encampments the road would skirt, decided the General 
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to adhere to the original plan and route, even on the chance of having to 
fight his way over the Shinki Kotal. 

The troops accordingly feli in at 4 a. m. on the morning of the 7th. 
The camp was left standing under the charge of a British officer with 150 
sabres of the Ist Panjab Cavalry and 120 rifles, thus reducing the attack- 
ing force to some 1,200 rifles, 200 sabres, and two howitzers, One 
hundred rounds per gun, and the same number per man, a day’s rations 
in haversacks, and a hospital establishment accompanied the column. 
With an occasional halt to clear the road of some of the larger boulders, 
and render it passable for the field-guns, the force neared the pass about 
8 a.m. The usual precautions had been taken to clear the heights which 
command the bed of the Tochi, but it was soon ascertained that the crest of 
the pass was quite unoccupied. Subsequent inquiries led to the belief 
that the Dawaris did not expect that the troops would again try the 
Shinki Kotal; they had therefore retired to their villages, there to await 
our approach. The column halted, and a road practicable for guns was 
made over the pass by the fifty coolies attached to the column, assisted by 
a fatigue party of the 4th Sikh Infantry, under the superintendence of 
Captain Sim, R. E. About 1] a.m. the road was reported ready, but if 
proved too steep even for the horses of a frontier battery, and the guns 
had to be dragged up the greater part of the ascent by the men of 
the battery and 4th Sikh Infantry. The descent on the Dawar side was 
comparatively easy. 

The Brigadier-General and Commissioner now pushed on with the cavalry, 
and after an hour’s ride over the rocky bed of the river, ascending a 
slight rise, found themselves at the end of a broad plateau with the 
three refractory villages of Haidar Khel, Sokhel, and Aipi little more than 
a mile to their front. Some influential Bantchis, who had been sent 
ahead by the Commissioner to again offer peace and reconciliation if our 
terms were acceded to, here returned to say that the Dawaris repented 
them of their sins, would pay the fines imposed, and would even sub- 
mit to our burning the towers of their three villages. The cavalry had 
by this time (1 Pp. m.) advanced nearer to Haidar Khel, the village on the 
extreme left, and a large body of the enemy were seen defiantly waving 
their ¢ulwars, and apparently inciting to an attack. A quarter of an 
hour’s delay was granted to the villagers in which to collect the fine 
money, the cavalry remaining halted on the plain. On the infantry 
and artillery arriving, the assurances of obedience and submission were 
repeated, and the force advanced on the villages, partly to receive the fine 
imposed, partly to carry out the terms of the treaty on which peace 
was to be restored, viz., the burning of the village towers, In strange 
contrast, however, with the submissive tone of the emissaries was the 
attitude of the great mass of the enemy, who, far from dispersing, still 
maintained their position in front of the village. The authorities were, 
however, so confident of the honesty of the Dawaris that the force 
marched (covered by skirmishers from the 1st Sikh Infantry) within musket 
range of the enemy without firing a shot, but only to receive @ a 
from the treacherous villagers. The guns were now quickly broug 
into action on the village, while the Ist Sikh Infantry made a se 
advance on the enemy, who retired into their houses, firing a6 ¢ a 
went. While the 4th Sikh Infantry (of whom a wing had been left 
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hold the Shinki Kotal) were sent round to the left flank of the village, 
and the cavalry to its right and rear, the let Sikhs stormed its closed gates 
and effected an entry, driving the inhabitants to the north corner of the 
village, where for some time they made a stand bebind some high-walled 
houses. The Ist and 4th Sikh Regiments having now got undisputed 
possession of the left portion of the village, set it on fire. The lst 
Panjab Infantry was now brought up and sent to the right flank of the 
village to aid the cavalry in cutting off the retreat of the villagers. 
But the fire and determined bearing of the two Sikh regiments was too 
much for them; and, abandoning their position, they fled towards the 
plain, only to find themselves surrounded by the cavalry on their left, 
the dark coats of the Ist Panjab Infantry in their front, the guns on 
their right, and behind them the deadly Enfielde of the two Sikh regi- 
ments, The cavalry were speedily down upon them, when, seeing that 
all was lost, they made a rush for the head-quarters, throwing down their 
tulwars and matchlocks as they ran. Attention was now directed to the 
adjacent village of Aipi; but profiting by the severe lesson inflicted on 
Haidar Khel, security was at once given for the amount of the fine im- 
posed, and the village was spared. It was considered that sufficient retribu- 
tion had been exacted, and that no further punishment was necessary. 
The more distant village of Sokhel was also spared, and it may be added 
that the Commissioner, while returning to camp, received the representatives 
of that village also, who had followed to surrender, and who yielded uncon- 
ditionally to all demands. At about 4 P. m. the force commenced ite return 
march towards Téchi, and the Kétal was cleared before dusk. No opposi- 
tion of any sort was encountered en route. 

Our loss was 6 sepoys wounded (2 severely) and 7 horses. The loss in- 
flicted on the enemy, according to the most authentic accounts, was 43 killed, 
wounded unknown, and 30 prisoners. The results of the day were satisfactory 
in a political as well as military sense; for a hitherto independeut tribe had 
been compelled to recognise that even their secluded valleys did not protect 
them from just punishment. (Edwardes, Nicholson, Norman, Proneer.) 

DEDAI— 
A village in Bajawar (?),3 kos west of Kunatér, having 160 houses. 
(.4leemoola.) 

DEK HA— 
One of the highest hills in the Khetran country ; it isaspur from the Baghéo 
Gali, with which it is connected by a low water-shed (running down about 
south-east), dividing the drainage of the Churi from that of the Badhi. 

It is situated about the centre of the west border of the Rakni valley, and 
is distant (its base) 3} miles from Rothar fort. 

The ascent is difficult, the surface being covered with rocks, and the 
incline stiff. A few Khetran herders may be seen grazing their cattle here ; 
otherwise it is deserted, there being no water on its slopes to allow of 
habitations. The ascent from the east would occupy a good walker nearly an 
hour. The view obtained from its summit on a clear day commands the 
greater part of the Khetran lands, and it is the best spot in the country 
from which to see the Khetran valley. 

The drainage of Dekha goes to the Rakni water-course, a small stream, 
the perennial water of which springs up a few hundred yards from its base, 
joining the Rakni at a short distance below Jam Kot. (Davidson.) 
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DERA BIBRAK oz DERA BOUGTI— 

The capital of the Bagtis, situated 64 miles west from Rojhan, and from 
Barkhan about 65 miles south by west. It is in the Siaf valley, the'finest 
of the Btgti possessions, and is one of the only, if not the qnly, town 
or village possessed by this tribe, whose habits are essentially nomadic. It 
is the residence of the chief, Ghalam Murtaza. 

It formerly contained a garrison of 70 or 80 sowars, furnished by the 
Khan of Kalat, which, however, has been withdrawn for many years. 

It is situated 14 mile south-west of the Dahar or Siaf pass, about 
9 miles west of Hingur (the east boundary of the plain), and is rather 
picturesquely situated on the banks of the Siaf water-course, commanding a 
good view of the Siaf valley. 

The village is small, consisting of only a few irregularly-placed mud 
houses, very little attempt being made to preserve the regularity of streets. 
The fort, according to Lance, is square, built of mud, with sides of 400 feet, 
and circular bastions at the angles; the walls are 15 feet in height. It is 
said to contain 250 fighting men, of whom 30 or 40 are sowars, and 50 
matchlockmen, the rest being armed with swords and shields only. 

North-east of the village is a large cultivated tract, of some hundred acres 
in extent, lying between it and the Siaf or Dahar pass. 

Davidson says— Its water-supply is dependent on the Dahar or Garmaf 
“stream ; there are no wells in the city. There is, however, a pool (it looks 
‘like a cess-pool, and is filthily dirty) close to the town, east of it, on 
‘which the inhabitants would be dependent for water in the event of the 
‘‘ Maris or other enemies besieging Dera.” Lance, on the other hand, states 
a stream of good water runs under the walls. 

Dera’ Bibrak contains about 220 houses, of which 20 belong to Hinda 
residents ; there are 10 shopkeepers, chiefly grain or cloth merchants. 

This place was captured in 1839 by the force under Major Billamore, and 
in 1845 by General Simpson’s column of Sir Charles Napier’s army. 
Many British officers have since paid friendly visits to it. (Davidson, Lance, 
Napier, J2cob, Billamore.) 

DERA DIN PANA— 

A village in the Sanghar division of the Ghazi district, 2 miles from the 
right bank of the Indus, 8 miles east of Tadsa, and 44 miles north of Ghazi. 

The shrine of Din Pana is erected on the left bank of the river, over 
the remains of one Abdul Wahab, better known as Shah Din Pans, who 
was a resident of Uch in Bahawalpiir, and son of Syad Shah Jalal Sahib 
Bokhari. He came here and stayed with one Baka, who became his disciple. 
He remained here for 70 years, and died about 300 years ago. The shrine 
was built by the Nutakanis. There isa story that the saint, by reason of 
his faith and sanctity, used to travel about on dry land in a boat, and this 
boat is said to be now in the village of Bagra Sharki. There is no day 
set apart for visiting this shrine, but people come at all seasons, especially in 
March, when on Fridays a fair is generally held. (Afacgregor.) 

DERA FATEH KHAN—Lat. 31° 7'9"; Long. 70° 46’ 39”; Elev, 532. 
A town in the district of Dera Ishmail Khan, on the right bank of 
the Indus, and 53 miles south of the capital of the district. It is a small 
place of 816 houses, is clean, and has a good and well-supplied bazaar 
of 30 shops. There isa good encamping ground, a police station, and a 
travellers’ bungalow. The cultivation around consists of some sugarcane an 
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fields of poppies, in addition to the usual crops. The population is 1,591 souls, 
of whom 543 are adult’ males; of the first 129 are Baloch, 838 Jats, and 
494 Hindas. In Dera Fateh there are 20 buffaloes, 4 horses, 20 donkeys, 
100 bullocks, and 40 camels. Supplies are procurable in abundance, and 
water is taken from the river. The chief man of the village is Ghalam Haidar. 

The original town is said to have been of great size, and stood far east of 
the present one. It was swept away by the Indus, and a second built more 
inland. This shared the same fate, and consequently the third and present 
colony is inferior in size and wealth to either of its predecessors. The 
greater part of it also was washed away in 1871. 

The district round Dera Fateh Khan was, in the Sikh time, known as 
Girang, and was bounded west by the Ushtarana bills, including DaolatwAli 
and Gorwali, north by Dera Ishmail Khan, east by the Indus, and south by 
Sangarh, the border village in this direction being Mér Janghi. 

The land is of that nature that the people never know whether they 
are to have a harvest or not, The strip which lies along the Indus bank 
is irrigated by Persian wheels, and a few villages on the Sangarh 
border obtain partial irrigation from overflowing branches of the Vihowa 
Rud, which they take great pains to retain by means of dams; and one 
village on the north, Shékh Vada, is occasionally reached by the remains 
of the Lani river from Kélachi. The rest of the cultivation of Dera 
Fatch is entirely dependent on rain. If rain falls in ever so small a 
quantity, it is caught in a network of traps which cover the country, and 
are called “luts,” when the harvest is secure and plentiful. 

There were 96,657 ‘gumaos’ (acres) of land under cultivation when 
Edwardes visited this district, of which 91,659 were entirely dependent on 
rain, 8,930 irrigated by the river, and 4,068 by wells. Besides this there 
were 48,431 capable of cultivation, and 42,197 waste; 197 wells and 1,147 
ploughs. At present there are 4,824 beegahs, of which 1,708 are cultivated. 
The produce is dajra, jowar, wheat, tobacco, barley, cotton. 

The following account of the raid of the Kasranis on Dera Fateh Khan 
is taken from a letter by Major Nicholson :—“ Manak Mal, a Hinda in 
“Government employ, who had been set to watch the cotton crop of a certain 
“Yuasaf, Kasrani, suddenly disappeared, and Yasaf was suspected of having 
“made away with him. The ‘ Thanaddar’ of Garang was ordered to seize 
“him, but not being able to find him, he seized and imprisoned his brother 
“ Mahamad instead. Mahamad in attempting to escape from the jail met 
“with injuries which resulted in his death. Y«saf buried the body, and 
“repaired to his tribe in the hills with the view of raising them against 
“Government. On the 17th March 1852, 8300 Kasrani foot and 40 horse 
‘appeared before Dera Fateh Khan, and, meeting with little opposition, 
“they plundered the place and retreated. They were pursued by the 
“Thanadar, Khuda Bakhsh , with about 60 foot and 80 horse. When the 
“two parties met, the 4th Panjab Cavalry charged the Kasr&nis, but were 
“repulsed with the loss of a Jamadar and three men killed and six 
“wounded, and the Kasranis continued (heir retreat to the hills without 
“further hindrance. In order to punish them for this raid, an expedition 
“was sent against them in 1853.” (Nicholson, Macaulay, Sc.) 

DERA GHAZI KHAN— 
A district of the Panjab, situated between Lat. 69° 20’ to 71°, and 
Long. 28° 20’ to Long. 31° 10’. 
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On the north it is bounded by the district of Dera Ishmail Khan, on 
the east by the river Indus, on the south by a line drawn from the 
Siria watering place in the Sori ravine to Mithri on the Indus. 

On the west the boundary is buried in an obscurity which no authority 
I have consulted seems able to clear up. Johnstone’s map puts the boun- 
dary at the foot of the hills as far south as the Kaha river. From this he 
takes it up that ravine, and thence over the crest of the Mari hill. From 
this the boundary runs to the crest of the Giandari mountain, and thence 
in a straight line to the Sori and Siria. The fact is, no boundary has been 
sanctioned, and moreover the Secretary to the Panjab Government declares 
it to be meconvenient to settle it. Sir John Lawrence was in favor of 
regularly laying down the boundary, and considered that the foot of the 
hills to the west was the best that could be adopted. 

The length of the district from north to south is 192 miles, and its 
breadth varies from 13 miles at Kala to about 44 miles at Harand. 

The area of the district given by Captain Johnstone is 6,530 square miles, 
7. e., to go more into detail— 





Acres, Square miles. 
T.—Sanghar ... ... 446233 695 
{I.— Dera Ghazi ... 857601 1340 
IiI.—Jampir_... .. 691113 10791765 square miles in the hills. 
1V.—Mithankot ... 1722596 2692836 - 3 
V.—River Indus ... 463398 724724, 7 in river. 
TorTaL ... 4179941 65301736 not in the boundaries above described 











The areas given in the census tables of the district for 1868, however, 
differ considerably from this:— 








Acres. Bquare miles, 
I.—Sanghar fh eh eh « 273121 42675 
I].—Dera Ghazi ... sah ef ... 3806609 47902 
Il].—Jampir ane san vase ie 364485 56950 
IV.—Mithankot ... ‘ais an one 640117 113147 
ToTaL ee 1484332 260679 








Captain Barron says the census tables are wrong, and furnishes the 
following tables:— 


Square miles, 
Sanghar wes ons — a3 te 680 
Dera Ghazi... ea ae as oo » 1,367 
Jampir aa’ ee Osi jee a ». 895 
Mithankot sic ie eas ee sie .. 1,753 
Indus e tel sa a as » 580 
Total .. 5,275 
Add for hills... ots ‘in re Pe .. 1,011 
» & part made over to Sind i ae a .. 263 
Granp ToraL 6,256 


The divisions of Dera Ghazi are: ~ 
1.—Sancuar. IfL—Dera Guazi, IL].—Jampir, 1V.—Mituankor. 
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These are sub-divided thus: — 

1. Sanghar.—1, Taosa. 2, Mangrota. 3, Jhang Naoshahra. 4, Darabi. 

Il. Dera Ghazi.—l, Batil. 2, Gadai. 3, Janubi Shimali. 4, Doda 
Sheru. 5, Alam Khan. 6, Kot Datid. 7, Kot Chuta. 8, Mamanri. 9, 
Norpir. 10, Vidor. 

Ill. Jampiir.—1, JampQr. 2, Hajipar. 3, Dajal. 4, Kotla Mogalan. 
5, Harand. - 

LV. Mithankot.—1, Mithankot. 2, Baghsar. 3, Rajanpor. 4, Ro- 
jhin. 5, Shahwali. 6, Naoshahra. 7, Mirpar. 
" The district may also be divided according to tribes, wiz., Kasranis, 
Notkanis, Lunds, Kosahs, Lagaris, Gorchanis, Drishake, and Maz§ris; 
as, however, these tribes do not really occupy the largest portion of the 
district, this division is rather ethnographical than political. 

There is another remarkable division of this district which will be more 
fully, noticed hereafter. (1) The Siad lands, or those along the bank 
of the river, which are generally well cultivated, and have many villages 
and sometrees. (2) Pachad lands, or those within the influence of the hill 
streams. (3) Thestrip between these two, which is a waste of sand, without 
water, inhabitants, or cultivation. 

The general aspect of this district is not prepossessing, but not less 
so perhaps than that of many other districts of the Panjab. It con- 
sists chiefly of a hot, arid wilderness, stretching as far as the eye can 
reach, unrelieved by water, trees, or even villages. One may go for miles 
and not see a sign of a living being, and though the mirage, which is for ever 
playing over the plain, deludes, it also in a measure relieves the eye. This is 
not so much the case to the east, nor to the north, as it is to the south, 
where in R&janpfr we have a sample of the extenc to which aridity and 
desolation can go. I don’t suppose there is another tract that can beat 
this, unless it be the Jacobahad frontier. 

To the west the district is bounded by a long chain of mountains known 
to the natives as the Kala or Siah Roh, and called by Johnstone the 
Salimaéo range. Regarding these hills I propose to say a few words. 
North of the Sanghar, and south of the Kaha, the hills which seem to 
form one unbroken range between these points are not really one range, 
but owe their origin to a watershed much further to the west than 
the great range which has been called the Sdliman. All the hills to 
the west of the Derajat districts spring from the great watershed 
hetween the Indus draimage and that of the Helmand, and it is therefore 
quite wrong to call the apparent range which seems to run north 
and south from the Takht-i-Saliman to the deserts of Sind one range, 
for it is broken into three distinct parts by the Vihowa, Lani, and Kaha 
rivers. The hills on the north-western frontier of the Ghazi district, 
as far as the Sanghar river, belong to the northern or Takht-i-Stliman 
group; those to the west, from the Sanghar to the Kaha, are a distinct 
group, and may be called the Ek Bhai group, beginning on the north 
at the Jhandri peak, and ending on the south at that of Dragal. Again 
south of the Kaha, to the Sori, there is another group, which I will 
call the Mari group. 

It will be noticed that all the main drainage of the hills between 
the limits I have named above runs east and west; consequently the 

main spurs of the great range between the Indus and the Helmand 
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also follows this direction. But there is one very noticeable fact in 
the lie of these spurs: that they throw out isk and rugged spurs 
to the north and south, which are of a much more impracticable nature 
than their parent spurs, for whereas in the hilly country to the west of 
Dera Ghazi it is almost everywhere possible to cross the main spurs 
from north to south, it is scarcely anywhere possible to cross their 
higher and more difficult offshoots from the east to the west except 
by certain low passes. These natural roadways from the north to 
the south are called by the Baloches ‘Tokhs,’ and form a feature peculiar, 
I believe, to these hills, to those north of Sind, and perhaps also to the 
Hala range to the west of Sind; but of the last I am not sure. 
Looking at the hills from the plains, they seem to comprise generally 
three or four distinct ranges, rising in progressive magnitude till they reach 
the Kala Roh; but a study of them will show that while they are inter- 
sected at numerous points by the drainage coming from the west, they 
are also connected by distinct watersheds with the higher hills to their 
west. Consequently, it is not right to talk of these hills as three or more 
distinct ranges running north and south, and parallel to each other, 
but rather as many distinct spurs running east and west, parallel to each 
other. 

Though these hills may appear beautiful when on a bright clear day the 
sun throws their rugged sides into picturesque relief, yet such is not the 
usual aspect of the ranges. For in reality nothing can be conceived more 
desolate than their bare knife-like edges, and the absence of trees on their 
slopes is as much their characteristic as is the total want of water in the 
ravines below. 

Once inside the outer spurs, the only level ground to be met with 
is in the beds of the ravines, or the smal] ‘kachis’ or plots of culti- 
vation on their sides; consequently the sensation is not so much of being 
in . valley surrounded by hills, as in a pit surrounded by perpendicular 
walls. 

The principal peaks to the west of this district are :— 


Latitude. Longitude. Elevation. 
Tigr a . 31 161 70 8 O 7,640 
Bays. sa «. 380 52 45 70 6 4 7,620 
Beha... she ... 30 4619 70 247 
Jbandi ... es .. 30 43 23 70 716 
Lindi ... ie » 3035 9 70 7 26 7,008 
Mari... A » 30 44 59 70 6 37 7,973 
Saroh ... ei .. 30 21 39 70 10 40 7,637 
Mobaraki se Sr 
Ek Bhai vA » 301017 70 8 64 7,462 
Bindar ... ue .. 30 30 43 70 32 7 2,858 
Ahiwaiki Sy . 30 14 50 70 9 24 
Liki ss He 
Gorandani sie oa 
Dragal ... ee ... 29 38 32 69 58 13 5,386 
Man... Rs ». 29 32 57 69 55 20 
Bibishté i .. 2922 4 69 54 52 
Giandéri Gs . 29 §& 44 69 45 35 


There are no perennial rivers in the district, except the Indus, which 
forms the eastern boundary (vide Indus). This river is, I believe, not aby- 
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where fordable within the limits of the Ghazi district, but it is crossed by 
ferries at the following points :-— 


Boats. 

1 Dera Fateh Khan ... Opposite Der& Fateh Khan. 
Tibi ve aes 7 miles below ‘Tibi. 
Jhikar ... che: . 22 5 ditto Mata. 
Goliwala (Morjingi, 

Rs. 680) | ll ditto Der& Ashraf. 

5 Der&é Din Panah 2 6 ditto Der& Din Pana&b. 
Pirwahi.., 2 ll ditto Ma3hofl. 

Savai Wala 2 5 ditto Kind Kot. 
Ani Khar 4 12 ditto Sédrildin. 
Gijerat... ne oe 4 ditto Pir Adil. 

10 Koreshi... paddle ferry 6 ditto Der& Ghazi. 
Kinjar ... see 2 10 ditto from Der& Ghazi to Kinjar. 
Dhariwala (Sherii) .. 3 20 ditto Sheri. 

Rata Laghari (Lindi) 3 9 ditto Lindi. 
Lar Miéni Bagh Sha- 
hivala or Rekh 3 16 ditto opposite Hajipir. 


15 Mebriwala (Kotla An- 


dariin) : 1l ditto ditto F&zalpar. 
Nadshabra ‘ 3 5 ditto ditto N&dshahrs. 
Nirpir or Dhaka... 5 ditto ditto Rajaupir. 
Wang ... wo =4 9 ditto ditto Kotla Nasir. 
Mithankot 4 4 ditto ditto Mithankot. 
20 Bangala =. 2 9 ditto ditto Bangala. 
Bragsi or Bhai 
Dera ... ee 4 ditto ditto Baghsar. 
Abadpir dea 32 8 ditto ditto Badii. 
Mad = Mahi or 
Mianka we ll 6 ditto ditto Miranpar. 
Rojhan 4 9 ditto ditto Rojhan. 
25 Kin 4 8 ditto ditto Kin. 
26 Shabwali 1 16 ditto ditto Shahwali. 


The other rivers of the district may be classed ; Ist, those which have water in 
them at their debouchure into the plains for the greater part of the year, vzz., 
the Vihowa, Sangbar, and Kaha. These rivers serve to irrigate the culti- 
vation from 5 to 10 miles from the hills, beyond which they do not reach, 
except in flood ; 2nd, those which, rising in the main range, occasionally have 
water in them at their debouchure, vzz., the Son, Vidor, Dalana, Mithawan, 
and Chachar; 3rd, those which rise in the outer spurs, and never have water 
in them, except after rain. These are very numerous, the principal being 
Mithwan, Litra, Bati, Khadna, Mahai, Sori, Mokham, Nangar, Choti, 
Kura, Kumbi, Kosrah, Bagari, Chedgi, Pitok, Shori, Zangi, Jaban, and Sori. 
Although there are no lakes in this district, the Indus, when in flood, 
forms temporary inundations, which are full of fish, the fisheries being sold 
by Government for a large amount every year. 
I am indebted for the following information regarding the canals in this 
district to the Executive Engineer, Irrigation Department, of this district :— 
“They are all supplied from the Indus; they are 13 in number, as 
“follows: Manka, Kot Datd, Shoria, Kasturi, Dhingana, Chibri, Sahiba, 
“ Gamawala, Soban, Nar, Dhanodi, Katab, and Kadra, with their branches ; 
“their total length is 577 miles, their widths from 45 feet to 6 feet, and 
“depths from 12 feet to $ feet. 
“The Manka, the northernmost canal, takes off at the village of Kala; the 
“ Kadra, the southernmost at Naoshara ; all the other canals at points between 
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‘ these two more or less, as follows: the Shodria and Kot Dand opposite 
“ the villages of Sandila and Kami-ki-Basti, terminating the one at Pir Adil, 
“ the other at Dalia, a village near the Jampur and Dayal road; the Kastun 
“takes off to the south of Moza Shimbeh, and terminates to the south of 
“ Samins-ki-Basti. The Dhingainé and Chibri have their rise in the 
‘vicinity of Jea Pitafi-ki-Basti, and the first tails into a branch of the 
“ Sohan, the Hasham, near the village of Dbingina. The Chibri terminates 
“at the village of Jhdk, on the Dera Ghazi Khan and Shero road. 

“The Sahibs has its head near Basti Masa, and ends at Jampar; the 
‘ Gamtiwala, Sohan, and Nr take off from acreek near the village of 
‘¢ Shah Jamal; the first terminates at Jampar, the Sdh&n about six miles to the 
“ north of Mahamadpar, while the Nar falls into the Dhindi canal, about 
‘¢ four miles above the Hamawala Choki, on the Dera Ghazi Khan and 
 Réjanptr road. The Dhindi takes off above the village of Dhindi, and 
“ terminates at Asni; the Katab opposite the village of Baliwala, terminating 
‘to the south of Rajanpar. 

“The Manka and the Kadra terminate, the one near Dajal, the latter 
to the south of Omrkat. The lengths of the canals and their respective 
“ branches, with the high supply discharge of each at its head, shown in cubic 
“‘ feet per second, is given in the following table :— 


Lengths. Discharge. 
Manké Pe Se seer NOT. Avi oe ... 800 
Kot Datid og aie 3 OO sack aie » 79 
Shiria 358 sis .. 46, ur .. 263 
Kastiri re ae wee 23 wwe ssi .. 271 
Dhingana one ee .. 60... ccs 584 
Chibri ies sis ww 2. us .. 217 
Sahiba ie a .. 48 oo. wes .. 470 
Gamiwala... ies ww «AA i .. 149 
Ssohan see ses aie. DE “oe Re) 
Nar aes soe .. 60... a .., 420 
Dhindi dean _ soe BF ae, dis .. 491 
Kitab oie on we Alon. vi .. 268 
Kadri an stds .. 60... se ». 600 

677 4,897 


“The gradient varies very much, being from +3355 to z¢555 1D Some 
- ae even greater extremes are attained; their alignment is generally 
“bad, and they are very tortuous, owing, most probably, to the unwillingness 
“of the landowners to let their lands be divided by a channel, and then 
“preferring to have it run along the boundary of two contiguous farms. 
“The canals are excavated sufficiently deep at the head to allow the water 
“ to run in when the river rises towards the end of April, and they generally 
“ran dry in the beginning of October. ; 

“ The irrigation thus lasts five months, which is sufficient to raise and 
ripen most of the sharif crops, consisting of jowar, bajra, cotton, rice, 
“indigo, and tobacco. The preliminary waterings for the radi or cold 
““ weather crops are also taken from the canals, and a very mucb larger area 
: al irrigated than would be possible were dependence placed on the wells 
‘ alone. 

“The areas under cultivation of the hot and cold weather crops are 
“105,000 and 40,000 acres respectively, making a total of 145,000 acres of 
“irrigated land. 
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“The Dhingana has four masonry bridges,—one on the Dera Ghazi KhSn 
“and Sher road, two on the Dera Ghazi Khan and Rajanpar road, 
“and two on the same roads, for its branch the Samudri. 

“The Sahiba has two on the same roads. 

“The Gamawala has one on the Dera Gh&zi Khan and Ra&janpir road. 

“The Sohan and its branch, the Hash&m, have three, one on the Jampir 
“and Kotla Moghlan road, and one for each canal on the Dera Ghazi 
“ Khan and Rajanpar road. 

“The Nir is also provided with a regulator in the Shih Jamal Bund. 

“The Dhindi has three bridges,—one on the Dera Ghazi Khan and 
‘“ Rajanpir road ; twoon the Rajanpir and Hajipar road; three on the 
« Rajaopir and Mahamadpir road. The Kitab has three bridges,—one on 
“the Dera Ghazi Khan and Rajanpir road, another on the R&éjanpir and 
“ Mithankot road, and a third on the Rajanpar and Murgai road. The 
“ Kadra has four—one on the Rajanpir and Mithankot road; the others 
“over its branches, the Ghfiti Pahar and Hamid, where they cross the 
“ trunk road to Sind. 

“The bridges vary from 8 to 18 feet in width ; most of them were built 
“before our rule, and, like all native structures of the kind, are massive. 

“The banks of these canals vary in height and width very considerably. 
“The cause of this is the declivity of the bed, the canals being cleared out 
“every year. Where the fall in the bed is small, or the course of the canal 
“tortuous, a larger quantity of silt will deposit; where the fall is greater, 
“the velocity of the stream will be greater, and the silt will all be carried off. 

“To give a list of the villages would require a very long statement, but in 
“a few words the canals water the lands of all the villages lying to the east 
“of a line drawn from Kala and vid Batil, Chorata, Gadai, Choti, Nawa 
“Shahr, Hajipur, and Asni.” A very complete account of the canals of this 
eae will be found in Captain Sandeman’s report, dated 18th March 

1 have no information of the meteorology of this district. 

Dr. Bennett says of the climate of Dera Ghazi Khan—“ It is dry ; rain 
“falls in the end of December and during January and February, and 
sometimes in March; there are often a few showers in July and August, 
‘but during the rest of the year there is generally bright sunshine, and 
“dust-storms are very frequent. The heat, however, is not so excessive 
“as itis long continued. In the beginaing of April the heat begins to 
“be disagreeable ; May and June are very hot, and so are J uly and August, 
“except when there are showers; when rain falls it tends to reduce the 
“temperature during these months. The cold weather does not set in till 
“the beginning of November; December and January are quite cold, and 
“in the early morning the ground is often white with hoar-frost. In 
“ 1869 there were more showers than usual during July and August, and 
“in consequence the temperature never rose above 98°. In the cold weather 
“there is a hot sun during the day, and the nights are very cold. 

“The climate is extreme, both as regards the relative difference of tem- 
“perature between day and night, and also as regards the yearly range 
“between the highest temperature in hot months and the lowest in the 
“winter months, Mean temperature of the year—76° 4’ F.; hottest month, 
““May=105° F.; coldest month, December=40° F. ; amplitude of the 
“yearly fluctuation=65° F, The rainfall in 1869 was unusually heavy 
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‘compared with that of former years, amounting to 13°816 inches, giving 
‘(an increase of about 9 inclies over that of the preceding year. The number 
“of ratay days during the year was 22. Winds, chiefly from southerly 
“and northerly directions,—the former are exceedingly dry and hot during 
“summer, the latter colder and more mvist,—were not unfrequently accom- 
‘‘ panied with electrical disturbances of the atmosphere, such as sand and 
‘‘thunder-forms, followed by heavy rain.” 

The medical report for 1870 also gives the following information: 
“The climate, like that of most of the country on this side of the Indus, 
“is very dry, and in the winter bracing, bearing a strong resemblance to 
“the climate of Egypt in the former respect. 

“ The rainfall during the year only came to 4°5 inches, which was less 
“than that of 1869 by 9°316 inches. Rain fell on 11 days out of 365. 

‘‘The highest temperature in the shade during the year was 106°, the 
“lowest being 41°. The greatest average daily range was also in November, 
“and amounted to 23°20°; the lowest, 9°70°, was in July; 76°84° was 
‘mean temperature of the year. 

‘The wind blows from the north for 74 months (the cold season) of the 
“year; in the remaining months from the south. 

“ The drinking water is obtained from wells, and is tolerably good and 
“abundant; it contains more lime than is usual in good water. 

‘During the year 1870 there was nothing peculiar in the climate at 
“Dera Ghazi Khan; it was not a particularly hot year. In private 
“houses the thermometer never rose above 95°, and after the 4th or 5th 
“of August, when there were two or three mild showers, there was no more 
“severe heat. The rainfall during the year was small, having been between 
“four and five inches. The cold im November and December was not ex- 
“ cessive,” 


Among the mineral productions of the district, it may mentioned that 
coal described by the Geological Surveyor to be ‘(as good in quality as any 
in India” is found at the head of the Chamalang valley, on the west of the 
Khetran country. But it is a great deal too far from civilization to be of the 
slightest use, being 12 marches from the river, one of which is over a 
very difficult hill at present barely practicable for bullocks. The country 
around, too, is ina chronic stall of disorder. So that, even supposing it 
would pay to work this mine, nothing short of occupation would ever ensure 
the safety of the miners. 

The Giand&ri mountain abounds in marine deposits. The fossils are 
called ‘Sangoha’ by the natives, and are used in various diseases, and sol 
at 32 seers per rupee. They have no other virtue than what they derive 
from being carbonate of lime. Antimony is found in the lower hills to 
the west. 

The lower hills are formed of sandstone strata, supported by thin layers 
of soft sand, mixed with pebbles and conglomerate. 

The plaius of this district, especially between Rajanpir and Shabwali, are 
covered with a saline efflorescence, which is called ‘ Kalar’ by the natuves, 
from which they make saltpetre. There are 248 saltpetre-makers in the 
district, and the number of pans at work in 1858 was 166. In 1854 
Major Pollock reported that the amount of saltpetre produted was 8,000 
maunds. No salt or nitre is found in the Dera division; some ‘Kalar 
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salt is brought from the Rajanpar division, but all the rock salt used is 
brought from Kohat; some nitre also comes from Harand. 

Fuller’s-earth is found in various parts of the hills, notably opposite Yaru 
and Belab, and is taken to Ghazi, Multan and Mozafargarb for sale. It 
is eaten by women during pregnancy. It sells at the rate of 1 maund 
for 6 annas. Sulphur is found in the higher hills to the west of the district. 

“ Geru,” a hard red laminated earth, is found in the lower hills of this 
district. It is sometimes used in dyeing, and also by schoolmasters, who 
grind it, mix it up with water, and teach the children to write with it on 
wooden slabs. It is also sometimes used in native medicine. A dark-red, 
smooth ochreous mar! is also found in the lower hills. 

Selenite has been found near Ydru, and a fibrous crystalline gypsum 
called ‘jarah’ in thte Sangarh division. Lime comes from Chabri Bala and 
Dawar to this district. It sells at the rate of 54 maunds for the rupee; 
in the cold weather it is a iittle cheaper. 

Plaster of Paris (gach) is found in the lower hills. It is usually sold in the 
bazars in round cakes, the calcined gypsum having been mixed with water, 
and the thick substance thus obtained dropped down in circular cakes and 
left to dry. 

Alum and sulphur are also found in the Giandari hills. Limestone is 
found in the hills near Choti Bala. 

It is said that in the Mari hills there is a petroleum spring, but where my 
authority does not say. Specimens have been sent to the Chemical Exa- 
miner, Lahore. 

There is a small bush called ‘l4ni,’ which grows on the barren plains near 
the hills from which washing soda is manufactured. This bush is algo a 
favourite food for camels. 


The animal productions of this district must be illustrated by the annual 
stock returns, as I have no other information regarding them. In 1871-72 
the stock was returned as follows:—Cows and bullocks 115,046; horses 
6,475; ponies 510; donkeys 8,577; sheep and goats 170-977; camels 
14,364. Total live stock 315,949. Carts 13; ploughs 31,227; boats 148. 

Of the order Carnivora (class Mamalié) there are indigenous to the 
district, —of the feline genus, the tiger, wild cat, and the hyena; of the genus 
Putorius, the otter, which is found in the banks of the Indus; of the canine . 
genus, besides the pariah dog, there are, the wolf, jackal, and the grey and 
brown fox; of the order Rodentia, the hare; of the order Pachydermata, 
there are the wild boar and the wild ass; of the order Ruminants, the ox, 
sheep, goat; Gond (or Barasinga of the plains), ravine-deer, hog-deer, and 
the camel; of the class birds, the principal are the partridge (black and 
grey), the Obara, a species of bustard, different varieties of wild duck. 
Teal, quail and snipe, snakes and lizards, such as are found in other parts 
of India, are also met with. 

In 1854 the annual produce of ghi was estimated at 200 maunds. 

In 1854 about 800 to 1,000 maunds of wool were produced in this district. 

Ravghan-i-pin, or Pelican’s oil, is made from this bird, which is found in 
considerable numbers on the Indus. The oil sells at 8 oz. per rupee, and 
it is made from the fat of the bird. Each bird yields about $1b. 

Scorpions’ oil is also made by steeping scorpions in oil. It is used in 
medicine, and as a cure for scorpion-bite. The price 1s 44 tolahs per rupee. 
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The extent of the population of the Dera Ghazi district in the census of 
1868 was 308,840 souls. In 1853, when Captain Pollock made his report 
on the district, he returned it at 238,000 souls. There had thus been an 
increase of 70,840 souls in 8 years, or 8,855 per annum, or at the rate of 
about 4 per cent. on the population per annum. 

The number of adults was 185,108; of these 99,554 were males, and 
85,654 females. 

The total number of children under 12 is 109,070; boys between 12 and 
18, 70,698, and girls 53,034. 

The total of males is 170,252, and of females 188,588. 

The percentages of the above on the total population are 55°13 males, 
44°87 females, 64:09 adults, 85°31 children; and of adults 54°65 are males, 
and 45°35 females; of children 56°01 are boys and 43°99 girls. 

Divided according to tribes, the population of this district is as follows :— 

54 Europeans, 10 Eurasians, 2 Native Christians, 5,324 Syads, 171 
Mogals, 98 Saduzais, 73 Alizais, 110 Popalzais, 2,750 miscellaneous Pathan 
tribes, 11,811 Lagaris, 1,241 Bozdars, 5,422 Mazaris, 7,523 Lunds, 13,348 
Kosahes, 3,757 Drishaks, 2,938 Kasranis, 47,050 miscellaneous Biloch, 142 
Bhatis (Mahamadan) 78 Siyls, 21 miscellaneous Mahamadan Rajpits, 
162,519 Jats, 36 Gajars, 635 Khojahs, 1,483 Brahmins, 2,038 Khatris, 
121 Hill Rajpits, 92 Banias, 33,024, Aroras, 410 Bhatias, 6 Kayats, 
551 Sudhs, 1,464 Labanas, 600 Jats, 15 Ahirs, 727 miscellaneous Hindas, 
80 Bhotis, 4,576 miscellaneous tribes. 

The Europeans and Eurasians returned in this list are composed of the 
officers and their assistants in the employ of Government. 

The Saduzais, Popalzais, and Alizais are the descendants of the Pathan 
conquerors and Nawabs of Dera. They are a very useful, intelligent, and 
well affected race, and are employed in positions of trust and emolument. 
They live at Dera Ghazi principally, but also at Rajanpair and Jampar. 

It will be noticed that in order of amount of population the Baloch 
tribes of the district come as follows :—Kosahs, Lagaris, Ltnds, Mazans, 
Drishaks, Kasranis, Bozdars. The Gorchanis are omitted; 47,050 are 
returned as miscellaneous Biloch tribes. This is extremely vague, and 
gives no idea of the relative strength of these tribes. The tribes that 
have been entirely left out in the above enumeration are, according to 
Fryer’s list of tmbes, the Gorchanis, Natkanis, Gopang, Jatui Goramé- 
nis, Shikhanis, Chandas, Mastuis, Changwanis, Amdanis, Laskénis, Sabjanis, 
Malkanis, Giskoris, Sanjaranis, Miranis and Lalwanis. All these tribes will 
be found separately described elsewhere. 
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By acopy of the population, according to tribes, furnished me by Captain 
Sandeman, the miscellaneous Baloches returned above are in the several 
sub-divisions as follows: Bati 2,213, Paiga Gadai 1,347, Janabi Shimali 
5527, Doda Sheru 1,692, Alam Khan, 1,119, Kot Daid 3,741, Kot Chats 
1911, Mamori 883, Narptr Mahtum 2,075, Vidor 1,548, Jampar 1,859, 
Hajipar 37, Dajal 887, Kotla Mogalén 3,424, Harand 512, Taosa 4,113, 
Jbhang Naoshara 1,816, Durabi 1,361, Mangrota 2,923, Mithankot 1,002, 
Bhagesar 1,557, RajanpOr 372, Rojhan 618, Sohanwala 934, Naoshara 1145, 
Narpar 496. 

The next noticeable item in the population are the 162,519 Jats. These 
are principally found in the following sub-divisions :— 

Janabi Shimali 25,672, Dajal 10,530, Rojhin 10,120, Rajanpar 8,989, 
Kotla Mogalan 8,869, Jampir 8,670, Harand 7,704, Naoshara 7,237, 
Mamouri 6,124, Jhang Naoshara 6,119, &. A comparison with the total 
number of souls in each sub-division will show what an important item the 
Jats are numerically in this district, and a reference to the article on each of 
these sub-divisions will show what proportion they bear to otherclasses ineach. 

The order in which the various items of the population come numerically 
is —Jats 162,519, Baloches 92,589, Hindiis 39,591, others 14,159. Thus the 
Jats are something more than one-half, the Biloches a little under one-third, 
and the Hindtis about one-eighth of the total population. 

Classed according to religion, the population of the district is as follows :— 
60 Christians, 264,527 Mahamadans, 38,467 Hindis, 1,124 Sikhs, 380 
Budhists, 4,576 others. 

Of the enumeration according to occupation, the most noticeable items 
(referring to males only, except where it is evident females are meant) are: 
Government employés 912, police 598, village watchmen 399, village 
officers 2,075, soldiers 2,274, priests 1,320, pundits 194, schoolmasters 491, 
musicians 1,034 males, 897 females, dancing girls 207, servants, male, 12,97], 
barbers 1,502, washermen 1,880, servants, women, 1,602, merchants 133, 
shop-keepers 7,206, bankers 670, letters out of conveyances 4,914, boatmen 
597; no coolies. Proprietors of Jand—Hindis 1,907, Mahamadans 52,501, 
laborers 6,495, saddlers 29, carpenters 2,823, masons 410, weavers 7,734, 
dyers 406, tailors 306, shoemakers 4,145, cotton-cleaners 1,362, gram- 
dealers 4,459, rope-makers 1] 427, blacksmiths 710, goldsmiths 917, potters 
1,720, saltpetre-makers 248, laborers }1,195, beggars 4,845. 

The total of agriculturists is 178,318, and of non-agriculturists 135,522. 

Theprincipal towns and villages inthe district are—Dera Ghazi Khan 20,123 
(21 on the Panjab list), Impr 7,796, Choti 7,300, Dajal 5,653, Rojhan 5,602. 

There is only one town in the district with more than 10,000 inhabitants, 
four with from 5,000 to 10,000, 31 with from 2,000 to 5,000, 57 with from 
1,000 to 2,000, 78 with from 500 to 1,000, 94 from 200 to 500, and 115 
with less than 115 souls. ee 

There are 18,207 enclosures, 62,139 houses in the district, thus giving an 
average of 23°38 souls per enclosure, and 4°97 souls per house. 

The Hinda men of Dera Ghazi district wear loose trousers, called sharai 
and sometimes dohtia, generally white, but occasionally colored, a long coat 
reaching down to the knees, an under-shirt, and a wrapper or sheet thrown 
over the coat. Their turbans are of muslin, and they wear a cap under- 
neath. The Musalmans wear very much the same dress, and the Baloches 
wear a loose pair of trousers of endless fulds, a long coat, and voluminous 
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turban, all of white. The Hindi women wear a plaited petticoat, a bodice 
or stomacher, and a scarf; Musalmin women wear trousers, a bodice, and a 
scarf; Baloch women wear a long bodice, and no scarf. The shoes generall 
worn are made of stout rough leather sewn with leather strings or thick 
cotton thread, ornamented with cloth and silk embroidery. 

There is a shoe called ‘ Bakméla’ made in the Maz&ri country, which is of 
a very similar form, and made of coarse reddish Jeather sewn with leather 
strings, and elaborately embroidered all over with silk. Sandals (Chapli) are 
generally worn in the hills; the commoner sorts are made of palm leafs, but 
the better are of hide,sewn with cotton string, and fastened by two broad straps. 

This district bas been so much regarded as a totally Baloch district that 
it is difficult to find any account of any other race. 


The following information regarding the aress of the district is taken 
from the statistical return in the Panjab Census Report for 1868, but these 
figures, according to Captain Barron, are quite wrong. 

“The area in square miles is 2606°79; in acres 1,484-332. Of these, 
*©225°105 acres are cultivated, 572°396 are culturable, 275:022 are revenue- 
“free, 411°809 are barren. 

“‘The demand on account of land revenue for 1866-67 in rupees was 
“321:701 ; the rate per acre in total area 3 annas 6 pie. Rate per acre in 
‘total malgiizari 6 annas 4 pie. Rate per acre on total cultivation 1 rupee 
6 annas 10 pie.” 

The produce returns of the district furnish the following information 
as to the agricultural produce of the Dera Ghazi Khan district in the fol- 
lowing years— 

1860-70. 1670-71. 1871-73. 
10,462 6,774 


1867-68. 1868-89. 
Rice eps .. 6650 6,113 7,082 


Wheat sis 102,096 107,531 100,670 106,246 66,829 
Other food grains 86,949 69,798 139,721 bee Soe 
Oil seeds we se 9,247 21,166 2,655 ose 
Sugar sh see 19 ll 3,205 9 8 
Cotton 17,235 17,350 22,496 18,064 16,291 
Opium 366 347 789 oe sis 
Tobacco 641 1,477 1,054 842 603 
Vegetables 631 627 1,272 863 1,273 
Spices j ied 37 ne Sad dg sd 
Indigo ake one 8,827 9,895 10,440 6,490 8,679 
Miscellaneous ... ae 12 186 ve ot me 
Great millet a Py 64,618 24639 
Spiked do. aes 29,674 21,316 
Barley on Me ai ~ 4,870 10,408 
China ai a ast ae sa 20 24 
Gram eg ts ais aia i 1,824 991 
Shascolins Aconitifolius ... ae ane sis 173 5 
Peas ai - ae Sa sa 2,307 2,606 
Shascolius Radiatus Be “ was ves 61 100 
Do. ungo a ee ea ae 140 2 
Ervum Lens ... di bis sds ie 2,209 2,756 
Poppy * . os ‘a ids 795 619 
Coriander seed a ee sas ‘es 105 i 
pris a ae whe bet oa os Bs 
ther ki aie aan ae see eee 
Make cg se ie oes as Xe 5,663 2,896 
um a or 164 267 
Sipapis Erma ... 4,755 4,161 
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The following table of the produce per acre of the various grains grown 
in this district 1s taken from Powell’s ‘ Panjab Products : ’— 


Wheat sas ae ... 103 maunds, 
Do. Makewalla . .. 653 7 
Do. Pamlan ... “8 sea. tbe i 

Barley ii es « 8 4 

Black barley... He . 8 ,, 

Rice hi ise .. 12} 7. 

Bajra oes ata ere 103 ” 

Jowar fe fe .. 103 i 


In 1854 the estimated produce of grain of kinds was 700,000 maunds, 
of which rice was 500 maunds. 

The wheat from Dera Ghazi Khan was considered by the Committee of 
the Lahore Exhibition of a remarkably good character. 

The best sample of dates exhibited in the Lahore Exhibition in 1863 
came from Dera Ghazi Khan. 

Gum is extracted in this district from various species of the Acacia, the 
Hyperanthera moringa. In the Barkhan hills it is also extracted from the 
tamarisk (T. diocia). It occurs in nodules, highly friable, of a granular 
texture; the nodules appear opaque or a pale yellow; but the little grains of 
which the nodule consists are individually transparent and of a red color; 
its taste is very peculiar, of a bitter combined with sweet, like a mixture of 
liquorice, aloes, and sugar. It is quite soluble in water. 

Gugal, a resin produced from the Balsomodendson Rozburghii, is brought 
into this district to the amount of about 300 maunds a year by the lower 
passes of the Dera Ishmail district and the Sanghar pass. It sells in 
the district at 4 Ibs. for a rupee. The samples are of a somewhat soft 
and not brittle texture, golden brown, but outside dull and of a darker 
color. It has a peculiar aromatic earthy taste. It burns readily, with 
a slight but pleasant smell. See we 

Rope is made from the following substances :—Crotalaria pincia (San) 
ee of which in 1854 it was reported that there were 2,000 maunds 
produced. < fe 

The Ming grass (Saccharum maya) found in this district is used for 
thatching, makicg chicks, and the pith is eaten by cattle, Khaskhas 
(anatherium muricatum) is found on the banks of the Indus. 

Cotton is grown, but the sowings are late, as the crops are dependent on 
the rise of the inundation canals. The following information on this 
sudject is taken from the report of the Committee of the Lahore Ex- 
hibition of 1863. The outturn in 1854 was estimated by Pollock at 
8,000 maunds. 


The outturn of cotton fibre in 186] was ... 16,146 maunds. 
The quantity of cotton gathered without the seed was 17,130 _,, 


Quantity retained for home use » 6,000, 
» exported ... a on » 12,130 
Average price, Rs. 25 per maund. 
The estimated area for 1866-66 under cotton was ... 13,512 acres. 
- - 1866-67 i .. 121,475 ” 


_ The only substance used for tanning in the Dera Ghazi Khan district 
is the dadad bush. | 
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The substance used for dyeing is indigo, regarding which, in 1854, 
Pollock reported that 2,000 maunds were produced, varying in price from 
Rs. 25 to 60. This waa of a very inferior kind, owing to which a former 
extensive trade in this article with Khorasan died away. 

In 1863 the Deputy Commissioner of Dera Ghazi wrote—‘‘In this district, 
“ at a rough calculation, about 15,000 acres are cultivated with indigo ; the 
“ average outturn gives about 12 seers of manufactured indigo to the acre, 
“59 that about 4,500 maunds are manufactured yearly ; the average price 
“ ig Re. 40 a maund, giving Rs. 1,80,000 as the average of the indigo grown 
“and manufactured in this district. The plants of the first season are 
called ‘rop,’ and are the best; the second year are called ‘moonds;’ 
and the third year ‘jis moonds,’ which is only kept for seed. Madder 
“is grown in the district, the Kussumba or bastard saffron, the flowers 
“of the dhak tree (Bitea frondosa), the rind of the pomegranate, 
“ (puntcagranita), the galls of Tamarix furas and Indica or Jhow.” 

The substances from which oil is made are,—sape seed (rarson), mustard 
seed (rai), Taramira (sinepis eruca), sesamum (til), linseed (alsi), poppy 
seed, (khashkash), and a medicinal oil called Naral ka tel, a dark-coloured, 
very offensive smelling oil, said to be used as a medicine for the eyes. It isa 
compound, but is not known elsewhere. 

The following is taken from Bruce’s report on the district :— 

“The soil of the Dera Ghazi Khan district is generally a tenacious 
“ clay—fertile, if well irrigated, but almost perfectly sterile without water. 
“The main cultivated area is divided into two classes—the ‘ pachad’ 
“ or lands irrigated by hill streams; and the ‘az#d,’ or lands within the 
“influence of the river. 

“The ‘pachad’ lands consist of large networks of ‘bands.’ The lands are 
“of first-rate quality, as they are covered with an alluvial deposit brought 
“down by the hill streams; and if the ‘ dands’ get filled once at the proper 
“season of the year, it is sufficient to ripen the crop. As, however, they are 
“dependent on the rainfall in the adjacent hills, which is most uncertain, 
“their cultivation is very precarious, and they are consequently very 
“lightly assessed. The average assessment is less than 8 annas an 
‘ acre, 

“The ‘sind’ lands may be divided into three classes,—viz., canals; 
“sylaba, or river inundations; and wells, whether receiving aid from 
“canals or from the inundations. For the shartf/ harvest wells are only 
“used when the canals fail. For the radi, if the ground is first prepared 
“by the canal or inundation water, the wells can irrigate twice the 
“quantity of land they could do without such help. Thus, a well by 
“itself can water only 15 or 29 digas, while with the help of canal or 
“inundation water it can water 30 or 40. The average assessment on 
“the ‘sind’ lands is about 12 annas an acre; but in addition to this, the 
“owners of lands watered by canals have to pay water-rate of 4 annas 
“a biga on kharif lands watered from natural flow, and 2 annas where 
“ raised artificially ; also 2 annas on lands receiving help for the radz. 
“The cultivation from inundations is very precarious. Where the water 
“leaves an alluvial deposit, called mat, the soil is spendid; but this, 
“like most other actions of the Indus, is governed by no laws. Where 
“the water remains too long on the surface, or passes over it for some years 
“without leaving a deposit, the soil frequently deteriorates. On this 
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“account the landholders would be very glad to see canals brought into 
“ their estates, and dande erected to shut out the inundations. 

“ There is also a third description of cultivated land which requires 
“mention ; but as ite area is very small, I have not included it amongst 
‘“the main divisions. These are called dhunda wells, so named from the 
“ peculiarly difficult circumstances in which they are placed, being situated 
“above the influence of the inundations and canals, and below the hill 
“streams, being a sort of connecting link between the packad and sind 
“ lands. 

“ The following is an approximate estimate of the different classes of 
cultivated lands in the district as described, not including the Rajanpar 
“ jaghir :-— 


Acres. 
“ Cultivated by hill streams ... 126,280 
Ditto dhunda wells .. ~—:10,968 
Ditto sylaba inundations ww. 70,709 
Ditto wells and canals ... 69,660 
Ditto canals alone . 46,254 


“The first class soils are not known by any particular names, but the 
“ inferior descriptions are distinguished by local names, having reference to 
“ the particularity in which its inferiorty consists. They are as follows :— 

“Shor or kalar.—This soil is impregnated with salt or saltpetre, 
“and is utterly useless for cultivation. 

Drummon.—The inferiority of this class consists in the good being 
“ mixed with layers of sand. If sufficiently watered, it will bear any crop 
“grown in the district, but is not as productive as first class land. This 
“ goil is peculiarly well adapted for indigo. 

“ Kupper.—This is a hard clay soil, and requires much labor and water 
“for its cultivation. It will only grow the inferior kinds of crops, such 
* as jowar, rice, sawuk. : 

“ Rupper.—This name is applied to lands the status of which has dete- 
“ riorated from the inundations flowing over them. When strength has 
“ been taken out of them,—and being generally situated far from the river, 
“no alluvial deposit is left on them,—the clay is hard like kupper, and 
“ dries fast, and therefore the crop which springs up will at first seldom 
*“ come to perfection.” seg 

The following remarks regarding the land tenures of the distnct are 
also taken from Bruce’s report :— ; fst 

“A short description of the different varieties of soil in the district 
‘will help to illustrate the land tenures, and the several laws and customs 
“relating to them. 

“T have already alluded to the classes of land known as the pachads, 
“ sind, and dhkunda lands—cultivated by hill streams, by the inundations 
“of the river, and the line of country lying between the two, which could 
“only be cultivated by wells. The latter got the name of dtunda, the 
“word being a local Hindee word signifying hard (sa#Ad), which they 
“derived from the clay in that part of the country being very hard, as me 
“aa from their otherwise difficult circumstances. The introduction of 
“canals about 150 years ago brought a new element into the country, an 

“changed the character of those diunda wells, which were brought withio 
“their influence, thus dividing them into two classes—nahari dhunda, oF 
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those receiving help from canals, and the original dhusda wells, few of 
“ which now remain. 

“The sind or inundation lands may aleo be sub-divided into two classes, 
“namely, those lands situated nearest the river, on which the inundations 
‘leave an alluvial deposit called matt, and which do not require any 
“other irrigation for their cultivation; and secondly, the lands situated 
‘further from the river, and which, in consequence, although subject to 
“ the inundations, do not receive any alluvial deposit, and on which the 
“harvest will not ripen without receiving aid from wells. 

““The proprietary land tenures in the district are chiefly perfect patidari, 
“but there are a few z@mindadri estates. 

“The different laws and customs existing between the landlords and 
“tenants differ from one another with reference to the several classes of 
“land I have described. The patiddri tenures are known by the local name 
“of bhyawalt chawar, 1. e., copartnership according to wells; that is 
“to say, that each separate well is a separate property, and, according to 
“the shares in the proprietary right in it, the proprietors realize the ditch 
“or madlikana (proprietary right), and the maeud (a local word signify- 
“ing the Government share of the produce in kind, as taken by former 
Governments), and pay their proportionate share in the revenue. 

“The custom in the pachad lands, with regard to the dunds, is the same 
“as that in the wells in the sind lands. Each dund is one estate in 
“itself, being often sub-divided into a number of shares. 

Formerly, strictly speaking, there were no hereditary cultivators in 
“the district. 

“The only cultivators who had a right of occupancy were those who 
“cleared jungle in the sind lunds, called muzara bootimar, and those who 
“erected bunds on the packad lands, called muzara lattanda, These held 
“ more the position of inferior proprietors (malikudna), as their right was 
“transferable as well as heritable. In the packad lands there are few 
“tenants with right of occupancy, as most of the dunds are erected by the 
“ proprietors themselves. 

“To describe the rights of a dcotimar cultivator, it is necessary to ex- 
“plain that, according to custom, there are four distinct rights in the 
“soil :— 

“1st, Masul, which is the Government share of the produce, gene- 
‘rally the same as what was realized in kind by former Governments, 
‘and which is generally $ or } taken first out of the whole produce. This 
“is considered as the right of Government, and whoever receives it is re- 
‘sponsible for the payment of the Government revenue. With our light 
‘assessments, the profits on the masud are sometimes very large, and 
“much looked after by the people. In numerous instances, this nght is 
“assigned to third parties, either by the proprietors themselves, who receive 
“litch, or by Government, either subject to a revenue or maf. Thus, 
“for political considerations, the Baloch Chiefs on the frontier receive the 
“masul of the estates of their clansmen, and are responsible for pay- 
“ing the revenue assessed on them. 

“Qnd, Litch, or proprietary right. This is usually >; or ;;- share of 
“the produce, after taking out the maeu/, and is under all circumstances 
“payable to the proprietor. What remains over is called the rakkam, 
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“‘which means the profits derived from the cultivation (derived from 
“ rahhki, a local word signifying cultivation). 

“3rd, Anwanda, which is a share in the profits derived from the 
“ cultivation (rahkam), and is—t-, +-, -4-, and sometimes az little as 4 of 
‘it, varying according to the status of the land. 

“4th, Rakkam, The remainder of the rahkkam is divided amongst 
“the cultivators according to their ploughs or bullocks. The customary 
4 : : arg 

allowances to village servants, weighmen, &c., are paid in kind from 
“the whole rahkam. 

“The right that a Jootimar cultivator acquires in the land is the 
“third mght or anwand, or, more correctly speaking, the right of not 
“having to pay anwanda to the proprietor, which he derived from having 
“cleared the land of jungle with his own labor. 

“If the proprietor clears his own land and makes it over to cultiva- 
“tors, he receives from them anwanda, the share, as I said before, varying 
‘according to the status of the land, fixed according to the custom, so 
“as to leave a sufficiency for the support of the cultivator and -his cattle. 
“The word anwanda is a local Hindee word, derived as follows :—an 
‘means not, and wanda means the working of a plough. The proprie- 
“tor being entitled to a share in the profits derived from the cultivation 
“‘ (rakkam), without having to work his own ploughs or bullocks, this 
“share received the name of anwunda. The proprietor having cleared 
“the jungle, and brought them under cultivation at his own cost and 
“labor, and not through the cultivator, acquires a right in the cultiva- 
“tion profits. In the same manner, in the pachad lands, if a proprietor 
“‘erects his own dunds, he receives a certain share as anwanda; if the 
“cultivator erects them, he has not to pay this share, which he can sell or 
‘transfer at his pleasure, as he becomes a Jatbundi cultivator, with nght 
“of occupancy. 

Tf a dootimar cultivator leaves his lands uncultivated for two or three 
“ years, he forfeits his right in the soil. 

“Proprietors have to supply a share of the seed, proportionate to the 
“share they receive as anwanda. Bootimar cultivators are chiefly 
‘confined to that class of lands I have described, on which the inunda- 
“ tions leave an alluvial deposit. The reason of this is manifest. These 
“lands, until brought under cultivation, are mostly covered with dense 
“jungle. The cultivator can clear and bring them under cultivation 
“with the labor of his hands, and they do not require any artificial 
“means of irrigation. In the other lands, where wells have to be sunk, 
“ water-courses excavated, &c., the cultivator is seldom able to pay the 
“ ready cash, and therefore the proprietor has to make his own arrangements. 

“There is, however, a custom very prevalent in the district called 
‘ adhlappee, which is for a proprietor of waste lands to allow a cultivator 
to sink a well in them at his own cost, on which he becomes half proprietor 
“of the well lands; all the other expenses, such as clearing the land, 19 
“shared equally between them. This custum is extended to building- 
‘‘ground. A provides the site, B builds the house, which becomes their 
“ joint property. : 

“The class of tenants who, from continued possession for a certain 
“number of years, were declared to have right of occupancy, were created 
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‘under our rule, and were not known under Native Governments. The 
“eultivators on the lands on canals, wells, and hill streams are mostly 
“tenants-at-will, who pay ditch, maeul, and anwanda to the landlords. 
“On the canals the rates are about one-eighth /ifch, one-fourth masud, 
‘and one-eighth anwande, on the hill streams (pachad) the tenants pay 
“a consolidated one-third, and sometimes as high as one-half. The 
cultivation requires little trouble, and the soil is so fertile that the 
“bund, when once well filled at the proper season, is sufficient to bring 
“the crops to perfection. On the wells where opium and vegetables 
“are grown, the proprietors generally cultivate with their own cattle 
“and paid servants. 

“In Sunghur a practice prevails, to some extent of landowners 
“exchanging their lands, called vaiekh, but it has been discouraged 
“as much as possible. The proprietors of lands in this district, in 
“addition to whatever other share they may receive of the produce, are 
“entitled to what is called jholee, which is about one pai in every 
“ puth of grain, 20 seers in 82 maunds, or one-sixty-fourth of the whole. 
“ Jholee means ‘ the skirt of the coat,’ and the custom was as much prain 
“as aman could carry in his skirt. 

“There is also a custom called ¢odra; it was first introduced by the 
“Baloches, who paid a share of the produce, varying from one-eighth 
“to one-sixteenth, to their chief or headman; afterwards it become 
“recognized as a sort of right of the chief; and about the same 
“quantity of grain or yholee was given to the head or working man of the 
“village. Since our rule commenced, and the headmen receive their regular 
“ allowance, this custom is dying out, and although it still prevails to some 
“extent, it is not recognized by Government. It took its name, ¢obra, from 
“the gram-bag. The mare being with the Beloch a sign of respectability, 
“the tolra allowance was supposed to be for the mare of the chief, 
‘whose izeué (honor) as their representative they were bound to support. 
“When the southern part of the Rajanptr sub-division was under the rule 
“of the Amirs of Sind they allowed the Baloch Chiefs and others con- 
“ cessions in exchange for feudal service, in the shape of a remission from the 
“Government demand, called sussoor. These grants were continued 
“under the Sikh Government, and subsequently under our rule. The share 
“was generally half, and when the cash assessments were introduced, the 
“lands were assessed at half revenue rates. The jagirdars of Rajanptr, 
“who are the direct descendants of the Kalora Kings of Sind, also intro- 
“duced the custom in their jaghirs. 

_ “The value of agricultural products in the district on the 1st January 1872 
is shown in the following table, taken from the Pavj&éb Report of 1871-72 :— 


Beers Beers 

per rupee. per rupee. 
Wheat ... oe §=s 16 Potatoes ... ote 8 
Flour ss oe 13 Cotton ... ‘ha 24 
Barley... we (25 Sugar... aie 23 
Gram ce ah 144 Ghi dae ses 1 
Jowar .., . 264 Firewood... -- 160 
Bajra a... ve «= 2D Tobacco ... ove 6 
Rice ‘ioe ei 7 Salt wie coe 6 
Dal ki A 9 
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“The prices of labor in 1871-72 were— 


Anpas. 
Skilled, highest ... e « SS 
» lowest sie « 8 
Unskilled, highest ... ua Se 
- lowest ... wo. «=. 


Cart per diem fs 2 ‘ 
Camel i aye o. O 8 
Donkeys, per score, diem » 114 
Boats, from 1 rupee to ow 2 8 


“ There are no regular forests in the district, but all along the low lands 
“ which are covered by the inundations of the river Indus, there are dense tree 
‘jungles. The trees grow to a height of 12 or 15 feet, and are cut down and 
“used for fuel for the steamers ; the most common kinds are the /eis, kiunda 
“ bhan, ibit, kurnah and yat. The latter produces a small sweet berry called 
“« peeloo, which is a staple food of the poor Baloches, who feed their goate 


‘and sheep with the branches. 


‘The following list of shrubs and herbaceous plants, arranged according 
“ to their natural orders, and comprising nearly the whole of the wild plants 
‘of the district, has been kindly supplied by Dr. Deane :— 


Apocyancee. 
Bhazya Stricta (Gandera), dried leaves sold 
in bazar, like tonic, whose limit is 45 miles 
north of the station of Dera Ghazi Khan. 


Rutacee. 
Peganum Harmaia (Harmal), supposed to 
be similar in action to the Indian hemp. 
Lygophillee. 


Fagonia Cratica (Damya), Tribulus terres- 
tris (Gokhru). 


Convalvulacee. 
Convolvula Arvensis (Veni). 
Ditto Pluricaulis, (Dodak). 
Cuscuta refiena, (nilathari). 


Solanaceae. 
Wythania Somnifera (Ashgund), root used 
in rheumatism, and as a dressing for ulcers. 
Wythania Coagluans (Panirakhia), fruit 
used as medicine; leaves used in dropsy. 
Solanum Nigrum (Kachmach), used by 
natives for toothache and asthma. 
Solanum Jacquint (Kandiari). 


Leguminosae. 

Alhagi Maurorum (fawasa), an exudation 

from this is sweet like manna. 
Crotalaria Barhia (Khip). 
Ervum Lens (fangli matir). 
Astvagalus Hamosus. 
Eschynomene Connabina (Jhunjban). 
Melilotus Parviflora (Sinji). 

Ditto Nigellum (Maina). 
Vicia Sativa (ankura). 
Cytisus Cajan (Urur). 


Salsolacea. 

Anabasis Multiflora (Bhakra). 

Atriplex Hortensis (Jusak). 

Carorylon Fatium (Motilane), used aa 

spinach, and the seeds medically. 

Chenopodium Album (Bathum). 

Panderia Pilosa (Kashul-ke-buti, Kanraro). 
Sueda Frutiosa (Baggilane). 


Amarantacee. 
Achyranthes Aspera (Chirchitta), a weed 
used in dropsy. 
Serna Javanica (Bui). 
Digera Arvensis (Koundera). 


Nyctaginacee. 
Boerhavia Proeumbens ({tait). 


Polygonacee. 
Calligonum Polygonoide (Balanja). 
Polygonum Aviculure (Machachi). 


Asteraceae. 
Taraxacum officinale (Dudb). eer 
Cuchalia Sonchifolia (Buthul Jungli Gobi). 
Eclipta erecta (Bhungra), has properties 
like Ipecacuanha. 


Crucyfere. 
Wild radish. 
Raphanus Sp., Jungli muli. 
Sisymbrium Irio, Jungli sarson. 


Orchidacee. 
Zeuxine Sulcata, found on islands in the 
Indus. 
Acanthacee. 
Barleria longifolia (Talmakbanu). 


Norz.—The names in pareniheses are the native names. 
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Orobanchacea. 

Phelipwa Calotropidis. This parasite was 
found growing from roots of Calligonum 
far from Calotropis. 

Verbenaece. 
Lippia nodiflora (Bukén). 
Ranunculaceae. 
Ranunculus Aquatitis (Kussa, Ka). 
Scrophulariacee. 

Verontca agrestts. 

Asclepiadoe. 

Pentatropis spirulis (Vanveri). 

Calotropts Hamiltoni: (Mudar). 

Periploca Aphylla (Burrarru). 


Malvaceae. 


Abutilon Indicum (Tikra). 
Urena Stnuata, Gidharwar. 


Capparidea, 
Capparis Aphylla (Kuril). 
ttto Spinosa (Karwil). 
Cleome Pentaphylla (Hulhul). 


Liliacee. 


Erythronium Indicum (Bhukal Gujra). 


Fumariacea. 


Fumaria Parviflora (Popra). 


Filices. 
Adiantum Capllus Veneris. 
Boraginee. 
Heliotropium brevifolium (Lulra). 
Illecebracee. 
Spergularia Marina (Itli, Markund). 
Mesembryacea. 
Glinus totoides (Porprang). 
Fuphorbiacee. 


Crosophora tinctorta (Ut Khor). 
Luphorbsa Thymtfolia (Dudi). 


Portulacee. 


Trianthema Pentandra (Pathri). 
Portulaca Oleracea (Luvak). 


Gramineae. 


Arundo Karka (Nal). 
Sacchurum, Munja (Mun)). 
Panicum dactylon (Dub). 

Ditto Verticellatum (Lapta). 
Poa Cynosuroides (Drab). 


The trees and semi-arborevus vegetation comprise the following list, 


with local names :— 


Pheniz Dactylifera (Khajur). 
Salvadora Persica (Kaurijal). 
Ditto Oleoides Mithiran. 
Prosopis Spicigera (Jandi). 
Melia Sempervireus (Bakain). 
Ditto Asedarachta (Nim). 

C. Tecoma Undulata (Rohira). 

C. Saliz Babylonica Majnin). 

C. Ditto Tetrasperma (Safeda). 
Populus Buphrutica (Babun). 
Bauhinia Variegator (Kuchnar). 
Ficus Religiosa (Pipal). 

Ditto Judica (Bor). 
Dalbergia Sisoo (Shisham). 

C. Morus Indica (Tat). 
Acacia Arabica (Kikar). 
Ditto Sirtsa (Siris). 

Ditto Etata (Sufed Sirie). 


Zizyphus Jujuba (Ber); fruit eaten. 
C. Ditto, cultivated variety (Pewandi) ; 


fruit edible. 
Tamariz Indica (Farash), two varie- 
ties.) 


Ditto Diotca (Shau). 


Amygdalus Persica(Aru) i 

Pyrus Malus (Sen) J 

Cordia Rothist (Gondu). 

Dalber <i oe Orie 

Cappars a (Kant). 

CoP estate’ (Girduale) used for mak- 
ing Persian wheels. 


C. Sizyyium Jambula- 

nurn (Jaman) 
C. Geewia Asiatica (Phules) 5 Fruit 
C. Mangifera Indica (Amb) j edible. 
C. 
C. 


C. means cultivated, 
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*¢ The crops and fruits cultivated in this district are :— 

“ Rabi.—- Barley and beardless wheat are extensively cultivated. Oats 
“« grow freely ; also poppy, safflower, and lucern. English vegetables, in- 
“ cluding potatoes, are common. 

“ Figs, crab-apples, and the peach produce abundant fruit. The small 
“ black grape is plentiful. Strawberries thrive, and are fruitful after the 
“second year’s shoots have been preserved. Dates, mangoes, jamun, and 
“‘ phulsa are the summer fruits. 

“ Kharif.— Bajra,’ ‘jowar,’ ‘mukki’ (sparingly) , ‘moth,’ cotton, indigo, and 
“several species of panicum as fodder-grasses, v2z., ‘sanwuk,’ ‘ chena,’ ‘ keria,’ 
“and ‘kangni’ are largely grown. The oil seeds cultivated are ‘sarson,’ 
“¢ysan,’ and ‘til;’ all the varieties of cucubitaceous plants are widely grown. 

“ The animals used for agriculture are usually bullocks, 


“ Among the manufactures of the district are carpets of various kinds, 
“ called ‘langa,’ value Rs. 24; ‘galicha’ 12; ‘garvu’ 15, made at Barkhan, 
‘ also at Barti, and woollen carpets locally called ‘phalasi,’ value Rs. 4 each, 
‘* manufactured at Barti and Rojhan. 

“* Woollen saddle bags, ‘khorzi,’ value from Rs. 5 to 9 each, are made in 
“ every partof the district, and are much used by the Baloches, The prin- 
“cipal places for their manufacture are Tibi-Lind, Barkhan, Barti and 
“ Rajanptr. Woollen horse nose-bags are made at the same places, value 
“ Re. 1-2 each. Some coarse pottery is also made from a gutty porous 
“clay. Matchlocks are made in Rajanpar. 


“I repret that I have not been able to get any later information of the 
“trade of the district than Polluck’s report of 1860. In this he says that 
“ large quantity of sugar, in the prepared and rough state, in all some 10,000 
“ maunds, and about 500 maunds of metals are imported from Maltan 
“ and Bahawalptr. Cloth of various kinds, clubbed together under the name 
« ¢ suffedee,’ is said to be imported from Bahawalpir to the extent of 6 or 
“ 7,000 rupees’ worth. Jhung supplies about $0 maunds of varnish. 

« Goods are received as follows from the west, vid the lower passes of the 
“ Dera Ishmail Khan district and Sanghar : 


Munjeet, rough estimate us faa ,.. 4,700 maunds. 
Dried fruits ... eae ve ae .. 600 , 
Kussumba (safflower)... bi va = : 150 ss 
Chogahs a des Ri Sc see 400 number. 
Shot-silk P (Kunawez) ... aes ‘sb ... 1,000 yards. 
Raw ditto... es Sas A .. 2,000 maunds. 
Frankincense Ba 300 


From Kolacee comes a small quantity of Huldi (turmeric.) 

“Ten thousand maunds of an earth known as ‘ Maltani miti,’ and used 
“ principally by women for cleaning the hair with, is brought from the 
“interior of the nearer western range. Sulphur (put at 500 maunds) Is 
“ brought from near Kalat. 

« Salt, red, 500 maunds; black Trans-Indus ditto, 700 maunds; the 
“ latter is brought from the Bahadoor Khail mine, and shipped at Esa Khail : 
“ the red salt is shipped at Kalabagh, whence also alum is imported. The 
“ Murwut ilaqua of the Dera Ishmail Khan district furnishes a large sup- 
“ply of gram, estimated at 20,000 maunds, and from the same place 18 
“ supplied iron from the Wuzeeree country (from Kaneegoorun), estimated 
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“at 2,000 maunds. This is in a very rough state. Some of the Kanee- 
“ goorun iron is re-smelted at Kalaba, and sent down here. Rod and bar 
“ iron are procurable in the town of Dera Ghazi Kban. 

“The exports are inconsiderable, as goods passing the district by the 
‘ river route cannot be included. Whatever sulpbur is imported is said to 
“ be passed on to Bhawalpar. From 3 to 4,000 maunds of mujeet are sent 
“ southwards, also some dried fruits and indigo (1,500 maunds) ; a portion of 
“the indigo is sent to Kalat and Khorasan; cotton (3,000 maunds) 
‘ig sent south. To the north is exported suffedce (3,000 maunds), dates 
“(2,000 maunds), oil (1,000 maunds), and the remaining articles mentioned 
“as exports in small quantities are ghi, metals, chogahs, varnish, wool, 
“ and Miltani earth. 

‘“‘ The district, as before stated, is a very poor one, and its trade is in a 
“ very backward state. The only person uf any known wealth is Chaman 
“ Lal, the principal trader in the town of Dera Ghazi Khan. The next most 
“important places are Dajil, Jampir, Rajanpir, and Mithankot. There 
“ areno timber merchants, A brisk trade in bullocks is carried on between 
“ Kalat and this district. Bullocks are brought from Bagh-Nari, in the Kalat 
“ territory, and Dajil is the chief entrépot; the animals not sold there are 
“ brought into Dera Ghazi and to Moza&fargarh, Maltan, and Leia; the breed 
“is a valuable one, and commands high prices; the average may be 60 or 
“70 rupees per pair, the best selling for 150 or more,” 

Captain Sandeman, in his report No. 265 of 6th August 1868, states that 
a considerable trade in cattle is carried on between the people of Nari in 
Kalat and the cattle merchants of the Panjab. The chief of the Maza- 
ris estimates that in this year no less than 6,000 of the famous Nari breed 
of cattle passed through Rojhan en route to the Panjab, these having been 
purchased by our merchants in Kalat. 

Formerly a very extensive trade existed between Kalat and the Panjab, 
vid Harand, through the Mari country, but of late years, owing tv the 
unruly state of the Mari tribe, this trade has entirely ceased. 

There are faire held in the Dera Ghazi Khan district, at Sakhi, Sarwar, 
and Pir Adil, but these are not strictly fairs for purposes of trade. 

The money used is now the usual coinage of British India, but at the 
time of the annexation there were various coins in circulation. 

Lieutenant Wace, Assistant Commissioner, Rajanpir, gives the following 
information on the difference between the English measures and those in use 
in the district :— 


District MEASURES. 


4 Puropees = 1 Topa. 
16 do. = 4Topas= 1 Paie. 
64 do. = 16 do. = 4 Pnies= 1 Chohbutti. 
256 do. = 64 do = 16 dw = 4 do. = 1 Borsh. 
1,024 do. =256 do. = 64 do. = 16 do. == 4 do. = 1 Puth. 


A Puth ranges from 27 to 38 maunds, and taking 32 maunds as an 
average, as well as giving a convenient figure of comparison, the result gives— 


1 Puth sen er ee .. = $2 maunds, 
1 Borah a as ds . = 8 do. 
1 Chobutti s ae .. = 2 do. 
1 Paie = 20 seers. 
1 Topa use eae ase one = 5 do. 
1 Puropee one eee eve na = 1} do. 
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But an English gallon of water weighs 10Ibs. avoirdupois, or 5 seers, con- 
sequently the Topa and gallon are equal, as also the Puropee or quart; 
Therefore, 


half a Puropee or twoToolas = 1 pint = 10 chittacks. 
1 Puropoe ... # 1 quart = 1} seers. 
1 Topa ... .. & 1 gallon = 5 do. 
1 Paice... = 2 pecks = 20 do. 
1 Chohutti = 2 bushels = 2 maunds. 
1 Borah ... = 1 quarter = 8 do. 1 load, or 40 
Both together, { 1 Path ... = 4 i do, -. = 92 do. \ ae 


The standard of measurement is the Durree, or measure with which 
the grain is measured at the buttai—2 Topas== 1 Durree. If the Topa 
is maintained at the same weight as the gallon, viz., 5 seers, it becomes 
too unwieldy for use, so that the Topa was made 3 seers weight. 

The communications of the Gh&zi district are in a very fair state, though, 
beyond marking out a couple of lines, there is little attempt at road-making. 
The ground is generally hard, except after rain ; where it is soft, attempts are 
made to ease off some parts of the sandy bite by laying down Jowar stalks, 
which are of material assistance. 

The principal road is the district road, which runs from one end to the 
other, connecting all the most important places, viz., Dera Fateh Khan, 
Taosa, Dera Ghazi, Jampir, Rajanpir, Mithankot, Rojhan and Shahwali. 

There is also the frontier road, which is under the care of the officers com- 
manding the outposts, and runs along the whole length of the frontier, con- 
necting the posts with each other. 

Besides the above, there are a number of smaller cross-roads in the district, 
connecting points on the frontier road with others on the district road. These 
are commencing from the north as follows :— 


Vibowa to Dera Fatéh Khén, Harand to Dajal and Jampir, 
Mangrota to Taosa and Dera Din Panah, _,, to Hajipur, 
Nurpur__ to Kala, Drigri to Rajanpir, 
Balil to Pir Adal, Sabzalkot to 53 

3 to Dera Ghazi, 44 to Asni, 
Vidor to 5 Toziani to Asni by Lalgoshi, 
Choti to 9 Banduwalato iy 

9 to Kot Chuta, 5 to Rojhan, 

to Jampir, Shekhwali to Kin. 


There is also aroad connecting Ghazi and Jampar by Mebtam and Sheru, 
and one from Jampir to the Indus. From Dajal a road leads to Rajanpur 
by Hajipur ; and from Rajanpar the old road passes by Asni, Murgai, Umrkot, 
to Miranpiar. 

In addition to these, there are pathways between the villages ; 10 fact the 
whole district is practicable for all arms except during the rains, when the 
portions of it near the river are deeply flooded. 

A polymetrical table of the distances of the district will be found 10 
Appendix IT. . 

A list. of ferries over the Indus has been given above, but the following 
remarks on the principal one seem to claim a place here. The inconvenlené 
felt from the want of a good ferry over the Indus has been officially 
reported by Colonel Hughes (June 1864) as follows :— d 

“The passage of the river depends at present entirely on the wind a 
“weather. With the wind, which has been blowing here since the 2p 
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“ instant, boats have taken eight and ten hours to cross, and some have been 
“ unable to make the opposite bank at all, and have been carried away, one 
“toa ghat some six miles below the contemplated landing-place, and two 
“others to a long distance down the river, when they eventually were 
‘brought up on the eame side from which they had started. 

‘“‘ The ordinary ferry boat in general use is here altogether inefficient ; for, 
“even if there were sufficient boats to take the necessary number of troops 
“ across in one trip, which would be extremely improbable, if not impossible, 
“a slightly stronger breeze than that which lately prevailed would render 
“ progress at all simply impossible. 

“The river extends at this season of the year for about four miles from 
“bank to bank, and, with but slight variations, remains so from June to 
‘September ; and under the most ordinary circumstances a boat cannot be 
‘brought back to the place of embarkation within eight or ten hours from 
“the time it started. 

‘The remedy I would suggest has, I think, but one drawback, namely, 
“that of expense; but I would submit whether the advantages that would 
“be gained do not outweigh this objection. A flat-bottomed steamer, 
“ capable of plying in the shallow overfluwings of the Indus, and of holding 
‘its own in the river itself, would at once remove every difficulty ; and I 
“ would add that, by being stationed at Dera Ghazi Khan, the steamer would, 
“ from its central position, be available at a very short notice for either Dera 
“ Ghazi Khan or Rajunpor, whether for troops crossing to or from the Trans- 
“ Indus territories ; and it may not be considered out of place to advert 
“to what might be perhaps profitable employment for the steamer, namely, 
“the two or three occasions in each year when immense masses of people 
“ from all parts of India visit the shrine of Sukkee Surwar in this district. 

“This remedy I beg to suggest with all diffidence, but the question of the 
“flaw in the military position of Dera Ghazi Khan, in having what may be 
“called an almost impassable river in its rear, the Brigadier General will, I 
“think, consider worthy of consideration, and although I feel sure the 
“subject must have been weighed before, perhaps an instance in point may 
“serve to strengthen previous recommendations for a more efficient ferry.” 


Nine-tenths of the population of this district are Mahamadans, and the 
remainder are nearly all Hindis ; of course it ts not necessary to say anything 
here regarding these religions, but it will be interesting to give a list of 
the principal shrines, &c. The most celebrated shrine is undoubtedly that 
of Sahik Sarwar, elsewhere fully described ; the others are Taosa Shanf at 
Taosa, Pir-Adil, Mithankot, and Rojhan. 


The district forms a portion of the Commissionership of the Derajét, and 
is under a Deputy Commissioner, who usually resides at Dera Ghazi. He 
has under him an Assistant, and an Extra Assistant Commissioner, who 
also live at the head-quarter station. There is an Assistant Commissioner 
at Rajanpor who has charge of the Mitbankot division and the Harand 
sub-division, and the relations with the hill tribes on the Rajanpur border. 
There are Tehsildars at Rajanpar, Jampar, Dera Ghazi, and Mangrota. 

There are post offices at the following places:—Dera Ghazi Khan, Dayal, 
Yara, Jampar, Kot Choota, Taosa, Rajanpir, Fazilptr, Mithaokot, Rojhan, 
Harand, and telegraph offices at Dera Gh&zi and Rajanpar. The telegraph 
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runs the whole. length of the district, and Dera Ghazi is in direct com. 
munication with Multan and Jacobabad. 

There are travellers’ bungalows at Dera Fatéh Khan, Taosa, Amdani, 
Kala, Dera Ghazi, Kot Chuta, Jampir, Mahamadptr, Fazilpar, Rajan. 
ptr, Mithankot, Murgai, Rojhan, and there are houses for officers at the 
posts of Banduwali, Tozini, Drigri, Harand, Mahoi, Mangrota and Vihowa, 


The Dera Ghazi Khan district is garrisoned by the following troops :— 
At Dera Ghazi Khan AS ope eee aaa 
regiments infantry. 
At Rajanpar =k { ; regiment cavalry. 
companies infantry. 
The outposts in the district are as follow :— 
Mounted = Foot 


Cavalry. Infantry. “Silitis. militia. 
Vihowa ay oe 8 8 
Jok Bodhi ae ike at 8 , 
Mangrota ‘as a wiles 18 41 4 is 
Mahoi Sie jee eis bi 14 5 
Nirpir 8 2 
Bati 4 
Vidor 4 
Choti 5 
Gangibar 5 
ToTaL a 18 41 60 15 
— a= aie == 


The total force of police maintained in this district is— 
Deputy Mounted Foot Mounted Foot 
Inspector. raspectors, Sergeants, Sergeants. Constables, Constables. Torak, 
10 


1 6 34 100 269 420 
Of these, the following are at— 


Rajanpir... ; 1 = 3 1 29 34 
Tibi fe ae a 1 . whe fee 1 
Taosa aa ae 1 ; 3 Ae 9 13 
Mangrota ... be 2 4 6 
Yari be ne oe 1 1 7 9 
Kot Chita .., sits 1 a 4 oa 9 14 
Jampir ... st 1 ove 3 2 19 16 
Dagal ae tee aed 1 1 2 9 13 
Drigri is i . i is 1 aa 1 
Harand 1 2 2 7 12 
Fazilpar_... she 1 ce 2 3 9 15 
Rajanpir ... % is 1 1 es 10 12 
Kot Mita ... as 1 “ih 3 fe 11 16 
Shorawla__... ao ‘ae oe 3 tia 3 
Omrkot vse de 3 3 
Shahwala ... is 1 Ce 1 
Fatebpir ... ae a a 1. 1 ai 1 
Rojhan ee a ‘ioe ‘ie sie 15 9 24 
Bakrak Ua se ne fs bn 10 os 10 
Khan see oe es ei ae 10 ici 10 
Bruceabad ... hi l 1 
Colonel 


The cholera camping grounds in the district recommended hy 
Hughes for use, if necessary, are—(1) on direct route to Choti, by Ma- 
mion, between Khaki and Paiza; (2) between Dera Ghazi Khao an 
Yard, on the high ground between the Mauka and Shoria canals. 
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Names of Stations. 





Deg 


Sbawali, tower station , 28 





Shawali canal, bench- ; 28 
mark. 





Nazir da Posht, hill , 28 


station. 


| 
| 


28 
28 


Moorghai, benchmark 


Hamidpur, tower sta- 
tion. 


Miani, tower station ... | 28 
| 
Kin, benchmark ve | 28 
Riwari, tower station | 28 
Madadalari, ditto ... | 28 
Mirapur, ditto ...| 28 
Chakenrali, ditto ...! 28 
Kaheeri, ditto ...} 28 
Lalgoshi, ditto ... | 28 


Latitude. 
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lnstrict Dera Ghazi Khan. 


Longitude. 





. Min. Sec.iDeg. Min. Sec. 


27 24); 69 47 04 


27 «38 





33 69); 69 41 45 


34 16/| 69 63 14 


37 40! 69 665 50 


70 O1 42 


69 64 31 


41 04/70 11 29 


70 13 42 


62 69; 70 05 22 


70 18 25 


67 03) 70 14 07 


489 


Height | 

above mean Remarke and descriptions of positions. 
sea-level. ; . 

| 









261 | ¢ of a mile north-north-east 


of village Shawali, Tehsil 
Rajanpar. 


265 | In plains near Shawali. 


393 | Highest point of a low hill 
far from any habitation; 
; Mearest places Shawali and 

| Kasmor. 


272 | 14 mile to north-east of 


village Miani. 


In wall of ruined enclosure of 
post at Kin. 


| 
275 | } mile east of village Riwari. 
Rojb&o is four miles north- 
north-east. 





271 


277 | On level ground remote from 
habitation; nearest place 
Rojhin. Bandowali outpost 
is four miles north-west. 


274 | 300 yards west of Posht, about 
three miles south-south-east 
of Mirapur. 


272 | In island of Indus, 3} miles 
south-east by east of village 
Chakenrali. 


292 | 4 of a mile south-south- 
west of village Kaheeri,. 
Omerkot is about three miles 
to the west. 


319 | In the plains. Omerkot is 
about six miles to the 
east, 


294 | In Moorghai. 


302 | In forest, 100 yards west of 
military outpost of Hamid- 
ur; nearest place Moorghai, 
Pour miles east; cantonment 
of Asnt five miles north- 
north-east. 
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District Dera Ghazi Khan—contd. 





speats 
above mean| Remarks and d 
sea-level. escriptions of positions 


Names of Stations. Latitade, Longitude. 











Deg. Min. Sec. 


Deg. Min. See. 
70 22 61 


Gola, tower station ... | 28 63° 39 295 | Gola is ¢ths of a mile to south. 
south-west, Banka one mile 
north-north-west, and Mi- 


thankot three miles north- 





east. 
312 | 14 mile north-east of village 
Daggo. 


Daggo, ditto ...| 29 O1 45 | 70 23 36 


i 

| 

| 

Goolshera, ditto ..| 29 05 19] 70 60 09 | 314 | Five miles south-west of Ri- 
| junpar. 

Rajanpair, benchmark | 29 06 20/70 21 55 | 305 | Ground before north of gate 

of town of Rajunpiir,between 

| two large old peepul trees. 

| 


318 | 4th of a mile south of village 
Tshmail. 


Ismail, tower station,..| 29 11 16,70 22 27 | 


Gapola, ditto ...| 29 08 18 | 70 32 14, 313 | §ths ofa mile east of village 
Gapola, four miles south- 


east of village Shikaipir. 


§the of a mile south-east of 


~v 
Oo 


Gaugah, ditto ..| 29 17 07! 30 07 , 


Fazulpar. 


Hajipir, ditto ..} 39 21 17; 70 22 06 354 | 200 yards south of Hajipar. 


Fazulpir, benchmark | 29 17 49/70 29 63 322 | On east side of road, 374 
yards from north gate of 
town of Fazulpir. 

Islampir, tower sta-| 29 26 02|70 28 65;  343/|0On east side of village of 

Hon, Islampir. 
Jalwala, ditto ...| 29 24 29/70 37 07! 333 | 12 mile west of village Reikh. 
338 | West of main road, 330 yards 


Mahomedpir, bench-| 29 28 27 | 70 33 02 
. north of the branch from 
the main road to the en- 
camping ground. 


station. village Kambar Shah. 

Dajél, ditto ...| 29 33 22/70 25 21 378 |On embankment of tank at 
Dajel. 

Jampiar, benchmark ...| 29 28 60/70 38 05 $49 | Bast side of road, 77 yards 
north of northernmost pul- 
lar of camping ground. 

Dalura, tower station| 29 28 42/70 35 42 383 | On north-west extremity of 


large mound, 23 miles west 


| 
| 
mar 
Kambar Shah, tower |} 29 32 01/70 35 69 339 | ith of a mile south-east of 
of cit Sh | ee 


SE ee ig ae ee 
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District Dera Ghazi Khadn—concld. 














Height | 





| 

Nomes of Stations. | Latitude. Longitude. above mean Remarke and des -riptione of positions 
sea-level. 
Deg. Min. Sec. Deg. Min. Sec. 

Dinka Kotta, tower; 29 37 32/70 46 61 353 | 3 mile west of village Dinka 

atation. Kotta. 

Jhakar, ditto 29 46 40/70 45 63 368 | 455th of a mile south-west of 
Jhakar, close to the Dera 
Ghazi and Sheru road. 

Tobwala, ditto 29 49 46| 70 37 04 375 | Close to well called Tobwala 
Mana, three miles to east- 
south-east. 

Choota Kot, bench-| 0.00 | eee 373 | East side of Dera Ghazi road, 

mark, 440 yards north of village 
of Choota Kot. 

Naharwala, tower sta-| 29 56 21/70 43 09 380 | Four miles north-east of 

tion. Choota Kot. 

Bhuterwala, ditto ...| 29 63 53|70 52 45; 386] ,%ths of a mile south-east of 
village Kahirci. 

Mian Bara, bench-; ...... Maat’ 386 | In graveyard of Mian Bara, 

mark, 1t mile south of village 
| Guggoo. 

Ilwala, tower stationi 30 04 06/70 40 58 401 | On side of road from Dera 
Ghazi to Vuddor, 4 mile 
north-west of village Chou- 
rutta. 

Dorutta, ditto ...' 30 02 33 170 50 20 397 | One mile south-east of city 

| Dera Ghazi Khan. 

Dera Ghivt Khan,} ow. fee 395 | Between gate and south-west 

benchmark. bastion of treasury. 

Hotwala, tower sta-| 30 11 29/70 47 O1 408 | § mile north-east of Pir Adil. 

tion. 

Guhman, ditto ...| 30 20 30| 70 44 49 423 | Close to village Gahmanwala 
Kaka. 

Khandikot, ditto ...| 30 27 29|70 43 48 489 |Close to fort of Khandi- 

| wala. — 

Gadi, ditto... 30 34 57170 48 O4; 456. Between the villages of 

| Gadi. 

Towsa, ditto ... | 30 41 52/70 41 28 572 | At south-eastern extremity 
of the town of Towsa. 

Langawala, ditto ...| 30 51 28/70 45 46 476 | 200 yards south of village 
Langawala. 
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Except a few vague and fictitious traditions, little information is now 
available regarding the ancient history of the Dera Ghazi Khan district, 

It is related that, centuries before the first Mahamadan invasion, there 
were only three towns in the whole district, namely, Harand, Mari, and 
Asni; and, with the exception of a small area of cultivation attached to 
these, al] the rest of the country was waste and jungle. 

The town of Harand was founded by one Haran Kishan, Raja of 
Maltan, and took its name from its founder. When he died, he was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Parlad, whose shrine is still at Maltan, to which 
Hindas from all parts of the country repair on pilgrimage. 

It appears that in the year 768 Hijri (A. D. 1351), Ibrahim, an Afghan 
of the Lodi tribe, obtained from Firoz Toghlak Shah, King of Delhi, the 
government of Multau and Lahor. 

Subsequently, in A. D. 1850, Ibrahim’s grandson, Bahlol, took Delhi 
from Ala-i-din, and became himself King of Hindastan. 

Having before become acquainted with this country on account of his 
father’s having been Governor of Multan and Lahor, as soon as he became 
King, he sent his relation, Islam Khan, Nahar, to take possession of the 
country and govern it for him. 

When Islam Khan arrived in the country, Harand, Asni, Choti, Bala, 
Kin and Sitptr only were inhabited, all the rest of the country being waste. 

When Islam Khan died, he was succeeded by his son, Mahamad. 

Mabamad had three sons,—Kasim, Islam, and Tahar. After their 
father’s death they quarrelled amongst themselves, and agreed to divide 
the country between them. The division was made as follows :—Kasim 
Khan received the country from Kasmor to Umr Kot (the present Mazari 
country) ; Islam Khan, Sitpar ; and Tahar Khan got the Harand and Dajil 
country. During the Mugal dynasty the Nahars were continued in power, 
but they were obliged to pay a certain amount of tribute to the Mugals. 

When Hamayan advanced from Khorasén against Delhi, numbers of 
Baloch joined his standard and accompanied him, while at the same time 
the Maziaris, Drishaks, Gorchanis, Lagaris, and others made their first 
appearance in the hills adjoining the frontier. : 

Full particulars of their arrival, and of their subsequent advance into 
the plains, have been given in the history of the tribes themselves, s0 
that it is unnecessary to repeat them here. i 

When Hamayun died in A. D. 1554, his son, Akbar, or Mahama 
Jalaludin, came to the throne. . 

In his time one Ghazi Khan, Merani, of Baloch origin, founded ae 
city of Dera Ghazi Khan, of which he was created governor, and whic 
was named after him. He excavated the Kustori Dol, Sahiba, ee 
and Moha canals, and, to encourage cultivation, the King of arg 
to exact no tribute for that part of the country for a time. — Ghazi K a 
was a good and wise ruler, and under his sway cultivation increased an j 
the country prospered. In A. D. 1573 Ghazi Khan died, and was burie 
at Chorata, where his tomb still exists. octal 

The government of Dera Ghazi Khan and its neighbourhood ne 
in the family of Ghazi Khan, four of whose successors were named a o 
him, and the others, Haji Khan, and were tributary to Delhi for seve 


generations, while the southern part of the district continued to be adminis- 
tered hy the Nahars, 
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About the year A. D. 1708, it was found that none of the descendants 
of Ghazi Khan were fit to carry on the administration of the country ; 
and Mahmad Gajar, who had risen from the post of Manshi, was appointed 
governor. 

In A. D. 1713 he excavated the Nur and Yusaf (now Soan) canals; in 
A. D. 1728 the Bisharat canal, and subsequently the Mahmad canals, 
called after himself. . 

In A. D. 1789 Nadir Shah, King of Persia, took Khorasan and the 
whole of the country west of the Indus from Mahamad Shah, King of 
Delhi. The Dera Ghazi Khan district thus became part of the empire 
of Khorasan. Nadir Shah, finding Mahmiid Gijar a good ruler, con- 
tinued him in power. 

About this time the administration of the Nahars commenced to decline ; 
and one Makhdum Shekh Rajan, of Sitpar, usurped to himself part of their 
country, including Sitpar itself. He was an energetic man; and, with the 
permission of Government, he excavated the Bibishti canal, now known as 
the Dhundi; from this he afterwards opened the present Kutab branch, and 
also the Kadra, on which last he founded the town of Rajanpir, which he 
called after himself. With the opening of the canals, flourishing towns and 
villages soon took the place of what had been jungle tracts. 

Thus, while the Nahars of Sitpir generally were coming under the 
Makhdum, the Nahars on the south underwent a still worse fate. 

In A. D. 1733 the Mazaris rebelled, and, under their Tomandar, Mita 
Khan, turned Nawab Ibrahim Khan, Nahar, out of the country, of which 
they took possession, thus extending their boundary to Umrkot and Badli. 
These Nahars were the descendants of Kasim Khan, and they fled to 
Sind, where their descendants are still living. All that remained to them 
was Bhagsar (where Islam Khan’s descendants are at the present day) 
and part of the Mithankot sub-division. Part of the Nahars of Harand 
fled to the Khetrdns, of which tribe they still form a part. The headmen 
of Harand are also of the Nahar caste, and both claim to be the descendants 
of Tahar Khan, former Nazim of Harand. 

Thus, with the exception of the Mazari country (which did not pay 
allegiance to any sovereign), the whole of the rest of the Dera Ghazi Khan 
district was at this time part of the empire of Persia and Khorasan, and 
was divided into several Nizadmats, each administered by a Nazim or 
governor, who acknowledged allegiance and paid a certain amount of tri- 
bute to the King. These Nazims were entrusted by Government with the 
fullest power in the administration of the country and the execution of the 
laws,—even powers of life and death being left in their hands. 

_A praiseworthy spirit of rivalry prevailed amongst them, and their whole 
aim seemed to have been which of them could best advance the interest of 
the district under his special charge. In consequence of their exertions 
agriculture spread, and the country, which was then thoroughly intersected 
by canals, was in such a prosperous condition as it has never been the case 
either before or since. 

In A. D. 1749 Nadir Shah was murdered, and the kingdom was usurped 
by Ahmad Shah Abdali. 

_ In A. D. 1757, when Ahmad Shah went against the Mahratas, he was 
joined by Nasir Khan Brahai, Khan of Kalat, the acknowledged head of 
all the Baloches; after the Mahratas were subdued he bestowed on him 
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the Harand and Dajal division from Gangihar on the north to Fatehpar 
on the south, which became from that time part of the Kalat territory, 
and is still known by the name of Nasir Khan. 

When Mahmud Giajar died, he was succeeded by his son Barkhoda, 
who was afterwards killed in a family quarrel. On his death Ghazi Khan, 
a descendant of the first Ghazi Khan, was selected as governor. 

After a while Ghazi Khan rebelled and refused to pay his revenue, when 
Ahmad Shah sent a message to Mijn Gholam Shah, Sarai Kalora, Amir of 
Haidarabad, in Sind (grandfather of the present Jagirdar of Rajanpir), to 
collect the revenue. He sent an army under Gidu Ram, who took posses- 
sion of the town of Dera Ghazi Khan and collected the revenue. 

Afterwards Gidu Ram was murdered by a sepoy, and Mian Gholim 
Shah came himself to Dera Ghazi Khan and arrested Ghazi Khan, Masu 
Khan, Nutkani Chief, Shafi Khan, Yar Shah, and Gami Khan, and carried 
them off prisoners to Sind, leaving Sarbiland Khan as Nazim at Dera 
Ghazi Khan. 

Ghazi Khan died in Sind in A. D. 1773 without heirs, and was buried 
at Haidarabad. 

In A. D. 1774 Ahmad Sbah was succeeded by his son, Timér Shah. 
During his time there were several Nazims at Dera Ghazi Khan for 
short periods. 

It was about this period that the wars between the Mazaris, Gorchanis, 
and Drishake first began, and soon commenced to desolate the country, 
setting on foota state of anarchy which continued up to the time of 
annexation. The effect was that the canals were neglected and cultivation 
given up, towns and villages were deserted, the inhabitants flying for shelter 
and protection to other provinces, thus throwing back the country into a 
worse condition than that from which it had begun to emerge, some three 
centuries before, under the first Ghazi Khan. 

It was also about this time that the Mazaris, under their Tomandar, 
Himat Khan, subjected themselves and their country to the Amirs of Sind. 

Shah Mahmid, after deposing and putting out the eyes of his half- 
brother Zaman Shah, and afterwards undergoing several vicissitudes of 
fortune, at length succeeded in obtaining possession of the throne of his 
father Timtr Sh&h, and appointed Mahamad Zaman Khan, Barakzai, brother 
of his well-known Vazir, Fatéh Khan Barakzai, Nazim of Dera Ghazi Khan. 

In A. D. 1819 Nawab Sadik Mahamad Khan, father of Rokan-a-Daola 
Bahawal Khan, Nawab of Bahawalpur, with the aid of Maharaja Ranjit 
Sing, took possession of the Dera Ghazi Khan district. 

‘He held the country for about 1] years, during which time he paidan 
annual tribute of five lakhs to Ranjit Sing. ‘al 

In A. D. 1827 Nawab Bahawal Khan annexed the Harand and Daja 
divisions, which up to that time had continued part of the Kalat eee 

In the year 1831 A. D. Ranjit Sing sent General Ventura with a bri- 
gade, who took the country over from Nawab Bahawal Khan. h 

General Ventura remained for two years, and is said to have ruled a 
country with tact as well as vigour, after which the government of the 
country was taken over by Sawan Mal. t 

Sawan Mal was a wise and energetic ruler; he governed the paid 
with a strong hand, and did much to rescue it from the state of anarchy 
which was tearing it asunder, 
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In A. D. 1833, in order to stop the devastations of the Maz&ris, he sent 
an army amongst them, and annexed their country, which completed the 
boundary of the Dera Ghazi Khan district and of the south-west corner of 
the Panjab, as it formerly stood, and as it exists at present. 

The Gorchani tribe commenced to give trouble on the Harand border in 
the time of Sawan Mal; he took an army against them, and did all he could 
to bring them into order, but with little success. 

When Sawan Mal was murdered in 1842, his son, Mulraj, succeeded 
him. 

In A. D. 1848 Mulraj rebelled against the Sikh Government, and in 
1849, after the close of the Mialtén and Panjab campaign, Dera Ghazi 
Khan was, with the rest of the Panjab, annexed to the British empire. 

It was now confided to the charge of General VanCortlandt, who had 
previously acquired a valuable knowledge of the country and people while 
employed as Nazim of the Derajat under the Darbar. At first he was only 
allowed one Assistant, Lieutenant Young, of the Bengal Engineers, who 
had taken a prominent part in the tranquilization of the district. 

It was soon found necessary to send a second Assistant, who worked for a 
time at head quarters ; but the great length of the district, the predatory habits 
of the Baloches in the south portion of it, and the proximity of Babhawal- 
ptr, rendered the presence of a European officer at Mithankot most desir- 
able; and accordingly an Extra Assistant Commissioner, Mr. W. C. Wood, 
was posted there, one Assistant remaining at Dera, Subsequently, the 
Extra Assistant Commissioner was replaced by an Assistant Commissioner, 
and it was ruled by the Chief Commissioner that Mithankot was never 
to be without an officer. General VanCortlandt remained in charge of the 
district till the spring of 1854, when he proceeded to England on furlough, 
and was relieved by Major Pollock. Since then the officers in charge 
of the district have been Captains Graham, Minchin, Short, and Sandeman. 
On the outbreak of the mutiny of 1857, the first step of Captain Pollock, 
who was in charge of the district, was to summon to the protection of 
Dera Ghazi Khan Captain Hughes, Commanding Ist Panjab Cavalry, at 
Asni. In a few hours this officer was on his way with 300 sabres, but his 
services being needed elsewhere, Captain Pollock was directed by the Chief 
Commissioner to raise a levy of 300 horse and 300 foot from the district to 
guard the outposts and relieve the regular troops, who were called on for 
service in the field. The people of the district showed great alacrity in 
joining these levies; they performed the duties of all but three of the out- 
posts. On them much of the guarding of the jail and treasury devolved, 
and the very entertainment of the men tended greatly to keep the country 
quiet. One coalition to make a disturbance was discovered to have been 
solemnly ratified by two tribes in this district ; their leaders were summoned, 
detained until the end of the year, and then released on security. Indivi- 
duals among the troops were also punished for using seditious language, &c., 
but no general breach of the peace occurred; the vigour and energy dis- 
played prevented this. (Bruce, VanCortlandt, Pollock, Powell, Johnstone, 
Jones, Sandeman, Mackertich, Deane, Davidson, Macgregor, Barron.) 

DERA GHAZI KHAN— 

A sub-division of the Dera Ghazi Khan district, bounded north by the 

division of Sangarh ; south by that of Jamptr; east by the Indus; 

west by the hills. 
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It is divided into the following sub-divisions:—1, Batil Ganoi- 9 
Paga Gadai; 8, Janabi Shimali; 4 Doda Sheru; 5, Alam Khan ; 6 Kot 
Daud; 7, Kot Chata; 8, Mamari; 9, Narpar Mehtam; 10, Vidor Kot 
Haibat. 

In the Dera Gh4zi division there are 164 townships. The total area in 
square miles is 479°02, and in acres 306°609; of this 85-857 acres 
are cultivated and assessed; 218°712 acres are culturable and avsessed ; 
2,040 acres are revenue-free. 

The population of this division is 136,376 souls. Divided according 
to tribes there are: 40 Europeans, 10 Eurasians, 2 Native Christians, 
2,751 Syads, 77 Mugals, 62 Saduzais, 73 Popalzais, 73 Alizais, 1,328 
miscellaneous Pathan tribes, 9,911 Lagaris, 7 Bozdars, 5,710 Ltnds, 
11,298 Kosas, 7 Drishaks, 0 Gorchanis, 0 Kasranis, 20,256 miscel- 
laneous Baloches, 1 Bhati, 1 Syal, 21 miscellaneous Mahamadans, 
63,490 Jats, 3 Gajars, 0 Khojas, 829 Brahmins, 1,660 Khatris, 120 Rajpits, 
13 Banias, 15,311 Aroras, 116 Bhatias, 6 Kayats, 0 Sadhs, 186 Labanas, 
809 Jats, 15 Ahirs, 260 miscellaneous Hindus, 78 Bhotias, 2,498 miscella- 
neous tribes. The order in which the population of this sub-division comes, 
according to numbers, is--1, Jats 63,490; 2, Baloches 47,189; Aroras 
15,311; others 10,386. 

According to religion there are—52 Christians, 485 Sikhs, 18,335 Hindis, 
114,810 Mahamadans, 78 Budhists, &c., 2,606 other religions. For the 
enumeration according to occupation vide the sub-divisions of this division ; 
there are 7,604 enclosures and 26,635 houses, thus giving an average of 
19°47 souls per enclosurse, 5:12 to each house. 
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The following statistics of villages in the Dera division of the Ghazi istrict are furnished by Mr. R. Bruce. 
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DERA GHAZI KHAN—Lat. 30° 02’ 33”; Long 70° 50’ 20”; Elev 394, 
A town, the capital of the district of the same name ; it is situated on a low 
alluvial tract four miles from the right bank of the Indus, 128 miles from 
Dera Ishmail Khan, 41 miles from Miltan, 249 miles from Lahor, 78 miles 
from Rajanpir, 253 miles from Sakar, 235 miles from Jacobabad, 17 miles 
from the hills.— . 

There igs a cantonment and civil station here. The former is situated 
one mile to the west of the town, and is laid out facing the hills 
to the west, with the regimental lines in front, the cavalry on the 
flank, and the officers in the rear. The cantonment is an oblong block with 
sides of about one mile long by half mile wide, the width being nearly 
equally divided by two roads which run the length of the station. 
There is a very fine house belonging to the Deputy Commissioner to the 
north of and beyond the cantonment, and next to it is the ‘kacheri,’ a 
fine building shaded by trees, and a small fortified stone enclosure con- 
taining the treasury; besides, for officers there is a racquet court, bath 
and mess house, a post office, telegraph office, and dak bungalow. The sta- 
tion is very picturesque, being shaded by fine trees, and the palm trees 
outside it present many beautiful if somewhat monotonous groups. The 
officers’ houses are mostly flat-roofed, temporary erections. The men’s 
lines are flat-roofed, and built of mud. All round the cantonment on 
the north and west, at a distance of from a mile on the north and west 
to a few yards on the south, is a large bund erected to keep off the inunda- 
tions of the river; the former cavalry lines which were situated one mile on 
the Dera Ishmail road having been swept away in 1858, the principal 
road of the cantonment runs right through it from the Dera Ishmail 
Khan road to that to Jampiir, and is metalled throughout, as also is the 
circular road which runs down to the city, and then skirting its west side 
turns back to the cantonment at its south-west corner. This drive is about 
34 miles in length. There is also another road to the river which is 
metalled for about three miles. 

The town of Dera Ghazi Khan is situated about one mile to the east 
of the cantonment, on a level plain surrounded by numerous clumps of 
palm trees, which give it a most picturesque appearance. It was founded 
about the year 1560 by Ghazi Khan, Baloch, who afterwards became the 
governor. It is not walled, and is in shape an irregular pentagon, the sides 
of which are in length as follows—west 1,320 yards, north 880, north-east 
600, south-east 880, south 1,000. . 

The streets are all irregular. The principal one runs nearly straight 
from the centre of the west face through the old fort to the longest 
street in the town, which runs irregularly north and south. In the 
principal street, which is called Sandeman Ganj, after the energetic 
Deputy Commissioner of the district, are some fine native houses and the 
town hall, an imposing building, for these parts. This street, being the 
principal residence of the dyers, has a most picturesque appearance, caus 
by the long delicately colored scarves stretching in canopies from aoe 
to house, and also by the high and elaborately carved and painted fronts 0 
some of the best houses. . i 
_ But the long street to the east of this is the most interesting. er 
irregular in direction, is covered with a rough roofing of Sek 
18 crowded from morning to night with a motley crowd of wild Baloc 
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chiefs on their mares, stalwart Povindahs with strings of camels, ragged 
long-haired Kakars with donkeys laden with wood, the more civili 
looking Balochi, the swarthy Jat, and the sleek Hinda, while on either 
hand are shops containing all the commodities of the place; it certainly 
strikes a stranger as a most amusing and instructive place. All the 
others streets are small, narrow, dirty, and indescribable lanes. 

Dera Ghazi is divided into 25 quarters, viz., (1) Rangrez ; (2) Kohmaran ; 
(3) Mochian; (4) Pir Shah; (5) Kbatridn; (6) Afghanadn, in the south; (7) 
Kotana; (8) Ghaziran; (9) Khetrén; (10) Zerafshin; (11) Prarud; (12) 
Shah Gholam Ali; (13) Turkanan; (14) Sher Firoz Shahan; (15) Kaman- 
g&ran, in the east; and (16) Gosain; (17) Nalbandan; (18) Chakian; (20) 
Rajanpotra ; (21) Babbat ; (22) Kasaiau; (23) Lal Kamal; (24) Halwaian ; 
(26) Khatrian; (26) ditto, Kakar; (27) Mufti, in the north [and north- 
east. 

The number of houses in Dera Gh&zi is 2,712, of which 1,524 are of 
brick and 2,188 of mud. The principal of these are the Government 
hospital and dispensary, and the school situated at the end of the northero 
road from the cantonments, and the tehsil, thana, kotwali, and serai, 
which are situated within the old fort. These are wretched buildings of 
mud, and the serai is in a very dilapidated state. 

The number of shops is 1,165, of brick, and of mud 787,—total 1,958 ; 
of these 38 are bankers, 66 are cloth merchants, 83 druggiste, 45 traders, 
5 jewellers, &c. There are 9,138 males in the town of Ghazi, and 8,030 
females. The stock belonging to this town is returned as follows, 8,632 
sheep and goats, 434 camels, 200 horses, 300 donkeys, 1,010 cattle. 

The dispensary is built of sun-dried bricks. It contains three compart- 
ments, of which one is used as an operating room, another for medicine 
and instruments, the third as a common ward. 

The prevailing diseases during 1871 were ague, hypertrophy of spleen, 
dropsy, scurvy, and dyspeptic complaints, syphilis, primary and secondary, 
muscular and chronic rheumatism, bronchitis, pneumonia, dysentery, 
neuralgia, abscess, ulcer, and skin diseases. The principal causes of mor- 
a were small-pox, pneumonia, dysentery, calculus, ague, and remittent 

ever. 


There are two rather fine tombs in Dera Ghazi with enamelled domes, 
one that of Naorang Shah, close to the Government dispensary, and the 
other the Roza Lal Kamal, near the north-west angle of the town; both 
are passed on the way in from Mozafargarh. 

The principal mosques are the Masjid Gangwali, in the south of the town, 
and the Masjid Kazian, close to the south-west face. 
re the north of the road between the cantonment and city is the 
jail. 


Dera Ghazi Khé&n, in consequence of its advantageous position, com- 
manding, as it does, important routes and the navigation of the Indus, 
was recommended by Burnes’ and others as the best eite for a great animal 
fair, to be held under the- protection of the British Government. 

The trade of this town is in grain, indigo, cotton, wool, &. The prin- 
cipal trader is Chuni Lal. Much silk is manufactured here, The Octroi 
tax of the town is three pie in the rupee. 
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The sanitary arrangements of Dera Ghazi are now well attended to, the 
town being provided with masonry drains. The slope of the streets ig suff. 
cient to prevent the stagnation of water and filth. The tanks of the city, 
too, are in a good state of repair and kept clean. There are eight latrines 
set apart for the city, and as they are frequently inspected, they are always 
clean. 

The water-supply is very abundant, and is obtained from wells. In 
quality it is somewhat hard, but not sufficiently so to render it unwhole- 
some. The water of the river is used entirely for irrigation; it is good, 
and contains a considerable quantity of sulphate of soda and chloride of 
sodium, but it is quite clear and tasteless, and does not contain much 
organic matter. 

There are 209 wella in the city, of an average depth of about 20 feet. 
The water of these is good. 


The population of Dera Ghazi Khan at the census of 1853 was 15°899; 
in 1868 it had risen to 20°123, an increase of 4°224 in 15 years, or more 
than 4. 


The rainfall at Dera Ghazi in 1869 was 9’ 5”, and in 1870 it was 4’ 5’. 


After the Sikh rebellion in 1848, the Kardér of Dera Ghazi declared for 
Mialraj, and held the town in his name. Lieutenant Edwardes, however, 
entered into an arrangement with the Kosa Chief, Kaora Khan, in conse- 
quence of which he and his son, Ghulam Haidar, at once raised ther 
clan for a grand struggle against their enemies; the Lagharis, who mus- 
tered 5,000 strong, and had sided with the Kardar in the interests of 
Mfbilraj Cheytan Mal, and the remaining Hakim of Sangarh and Mangrota, 
commanded the rebels, and the two moved boldly out in front of Dera 
Ghazi Khan, and encamped on the road to oppose the anticipated advance 
of General VanCortlandt, who had been appointed tocommand. They had 
one gun and five zambiras. Ja the last watch of the night the Kosas drew 
near and surrounded the two Kardars, who fired away at random till it was 
light, when the Kosas attacked them sword inhand. The Lagharis fought 
desperately, and the fight lasted three hours, when the rebels were over- 
powered, Cheytén Mal was killed on the field, Longa Mal was taken 
prisoner, and the gun and five zambiras captured. Dera Ghazi was then 
given over to General VanCortlandt, and hae remained in the possession of 
the British ever since. : 

On the 20th to 23rd August 1856, the old cantonment of Dera Ghézi 
was destroyed hy an inundation of the Indus. The embankment which had 
been built for a protection on the west gave way, notwithstanding the exer- 
tions of the troops, who worked in the water for three days. In consequence 
of this disaster, part of the cavalry and all the infantry and sappers were 
ordered into the old fort within the town ; the remainder of the cavalry con- 
tinuing to occupy the highest of the sandy ridges already mentioned. There 
was no cessation of rain, and the utmost exertions could not prevent the 
advance of the flocd, which gradually approached the town, round which a0 
embankment had been raised by the inhabitants. . 

By 8 pv. m. of the 22nd the pressure of the water effected a breach fe 
this embankment, and a large party of the troops was employed all nig 
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in assisting the inhabitants to repair and strengthen the embankment. 
Their united efforts deferred the catastrophe for 13 hours, but the water at 
last overcame all their efforts, and bursting the embankment at various 
points, swept over the lower part of the town, destroying many houses and 
much property. 

The troops that were not engaged on the embankment had in the mean- 
time been employed in carrying of large quantities off grain to the fort for 
the subsistence of the multitude. The whole of the military lines were 
entirely swept away, with the exception of the magazines and station 
hospital. Most of the officers’ bungalows were also rendered uninhabitable. 
The value of private property destroyed by this flood was estimated at 
Rs. 28,141. (Pollock, Sandeman, Johnstone, Stephen, Davidson, Census 
Report, 1868, Macgregor.) 

DERAI— 
A village in the Nurizai division, Bunér valley, 2 miles beyond the Bunér 
pass, said to contain 160 houses. It is inhabited by the Babakar Khel 
section of the Nurizais. (Aleemoola, H. B. Lumsden, Lockwood.) 

DERA ISHMAIL KHAN— 
A district of the Panjab, the Trans-Indus portion of which lies between 
Lat, 31° and 32° 15', Long. 70° 20' and 71°. The extreme length of the 
Trans-Indus portion is 196 miles, and its extreme breadth 55 miles. The 
area is 3,777 square miles, or 2,289,230 acres. 

On the north, Dera Ishmail Khan is divided from the Maorat plain by 
a spur of low hills running east from the Silliman range towards the 
Indus. 

There is one high peak in this low range, and on it is the sanitarium of 
Shekhbudin. SBntirely separate from the Shekhbudin hills, though very near 
them, is an isolated mountain ridge overlooking the river Indus. This is 
described by Dr. Verchere under the name Rottah Roh, and is also known 
as the Khasor, or the Kafar Kot, range. 

On the south, where the district adjoins Dera Ghazi Kh&n, there is no 
marked geographical boundary, but a very important ethnological one, viz., 
the line of division between the Pathan and Baloch frontier tribes. 

On the east the district is bounded by the Indus; on the west the boundary 
is not defined, but, generally speaking, it may be said to be the foot of the 
slope of the eastern spurs of the Suliman range. There is, however, doubt 
about the boundary of the Tank division. As far north as the Gomal it is 
clear, but beyond this the valley between the Girni range and the Dabra 
range really belongs to the Batanis, and before 1869 the east foot of the 
Dabra range was regarded as the border. Now, however, the line of posts on 
this portion has been advanced to Kirghi and Girni, so that from the Gomal 
the line really extends north along the foot of the Girni range to the Tank 
Zam, whence that river forms the boundary to its exit, when the line of the 
foot of the hills is again taken up. 

In the north corner of the Tank division, the Dera district ends at the 
Chinai pass, to admit of the small bit of Maorat country of Mulazai being 
included in Bant. This part, however, belongs to the military district 
of Dera. 

The general aspect of the country thus limited is that of a dry alluvial 
plain, destitute of all vegetation, and intersected by the ravines of the 
hill feeders of the Indus. 
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Its divisions are:—(1) Dera Ishmail Khan; (2) Kolachi, situated 
generally east and west of a line drawn down the centre of the distnct- 
and (3) Tank, situated in the north-west corner of the district, 

The only hills within the district are the Khasor range, which is a branch 
of the Mohar range. This has a length of about 50 miles, and a breadth 
of 6 miles. | 


None of the rivers of this district reach the Indus except when in flood, 
and their water is generally exhausted in irrigation before they have reached 
a distance of 10 miles from the hills. Their general direction is to the 
east, with slight inclination south ; the only exception to this rule being the 
north Paniala Nala, which runs north-east to the Karam river, and the 
south Paniala Nala, which has a south-west course. Another peculiarity 
of these ravines is that they all, on leaving the hills, ramify into 
numerous fan-like branches, which have a tendency to re-unite to the 
east. But of their eastern course, it is not possible to speak with accuracy, 
for, as I have said, all trace of water is generally lost 10 miles from the 
hills. 

These ravines must, to be in the least intelligible, be taken in groups. 
The Takwara group is the most northerly, and includes ravines which come 
from the Dara Bain, Batani hills, and the west mountains. The endless 
ramifications of these tend to unite about Takwara, but spread out again on 
the east. Iam not sure that the Tank ravine should not be included in 
this group, as many of its branches tend towards the ravines of Tajaori ; but 
then others become mingled with drainage of the Batani hills to the south- 
east, and some join the ravines of the Vaziri hills about the Girni. The 
most decided and consistent ravine is that of the Gomal or Luni, as it is 
afterwards called, which runs past Kolachi, Sagu, Nai Bela to the Indus, 
about 6 miles east of the last place. 

The drainage of the KOram and Shekh Hidar passes, and of the smaller 
passes betweep them, strives to reach the Lini about Kolachi aud Saga; 
that of the Draband and Chaodwan passes also takes a similar direction, 
but with less success. The larger ravines, as the Gajistan, Rimak, and 
Vihowa Nala, go straight for the Indus, but only the last named actually 
reaches the river. This completes the river or rather ravine system of 
Dera Ishmail Khan, for the Indus, though bounding it on the east, can- 
not be called a river of the district. 


The canals are all small and intended for purely irrigational purposes. 
Captain Coxe gives the following information regarding them in a letter 
dated September 1856 :— 

“The canals of the Kolachi division, if they can be called so, are 
“formed by the ‘khuds’ and ravines through which the waters from the 
“hills, and especially those of the rivers Loni and Gomal, find their way 
“to the low country near the Indus. ie 

“The water is retained by means of bunds called ‘Sud’ and elas 
“of which the principal are Paiwal, Osmanwal, Hyat Khan’s, Kikarwal, 
“Madi, and Sirkari. These ‘bunds’ are constructed and kept in order by 
“the ‘zemindars,’ under the supervision of the ‘ thanadar, and the labour : 
“adjusted under a local regulation by which each ‘ zemindar’ is obliged to 
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“farnish pairs of bullocks, according to the amount of land irrigated from 
“the ‘bund,’ There are constant quarrels between the holders of land 
“immediately in the vicinity of the ‘bunds’ and water-courses, which are 
“ called ‘Saroba,’ and the cultivators of the remote fields, termed ‘ Paina,’ for 
“the fair apportionment of irrigation ; the latter, of course, being generally 
“ the sufferers. 

“The water-courses in the Tank division are of a similar nature to those 
“in Kolachi, farnished almost entirely by the hill streams. 

“In the Dera division, with the exception of the cutting from the Indus, 
‘which takes its rise about 3 miles below Bilot, flows past Paharpir, 
“Cand loses itself in the country between Bund and Dera, the water-courses 
“are the continuation of those noted in Kolachi, most of which debouch 
‘in the Dera district.” 

There are no lakes in the district, and the only marsh is the large 
salt swamp situated 3 miles east of Gomal, and called the Drig. This 
is formed by the Gomal flowing into a natural depression at the foot of 
the Rati Kamar (range, from which there is no outlet. It could easily be 
drained. 


Dr. Costello, Civil Surgeon of the district, has kindly supplied me with 
the following information regarding its meteorology :— 

It appears that the most prevalent wind in the district during the three 

years 1869, 1870, 1871 was north and north-west. 

Do. during winter months of the same period, north-west. 

Do. during summer months of the same period, south-east. 

Do. mornings (10 a. M.) of the same period, north-west. 

Do. evenings (4 P, M.) of the eame period, south-east. 

The cold weather commences in October and ends in April. 

The heat is tolerable up to the middle of May, and is most intense in June 
and July. Malarious fevers, dysentery, small-pox, measles, chest affec- 
tions, rheumatism, and ophthalmia are the most prevalent diseases. 
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Mr. Tolbort’s paper on this district, in the Asiatic Society’s Journal, 
furnishes the following information regarding ite geology and botany :— 

“The geological features of the plains do not all for much comment. 
“The ‘kachhi,’ or belt of land along the bank of the Indus, is a friable 
“and fertile sand, like the alluvial soil of most of our Indian rivers. The 
“rest of the district has a clayey soil, hard and Jevel in dry weather, but 
readily cut into ravines by rain and by the mountain torrente. The hard 
“unbroken surface, which extends for miles without a tree, is called ‘ pat.’ 
“The geology of the hills is of course more interesting. Some account of 
“it, more particularly of the northern ranges, 3. ¢., the Shekhbudin and 
“ Kafar Kot hills, will be found in a series of papers contributed to the Jour- 
“ nul of the Asiatic Society by Dr. Vérchere. To these, under the title ‘Geo- 
“logy of the Western Himalayaand Afghan Mountains,’ readers interest- 
“ed in the subject may be referred, and chiefly to the third chapter, No. I 
“of the Journal, 1867. The Rottah Roh or Kafar Kot range is described 
“‘as mostly composed of carboniferous limestone, resting ona quartzite. 
“ The lower hills of the Shekhbudin range are composed of miocene sandstone, 
“clay and conglomerate, though the Shekhbudin mountain iteelf is of lime- 
“stone. It is believed that the softer rocks which form the rest of the range 
“were once much higher than they are now, reaching almost to the height of 
“the Shekhbudin peak itself, but they have been gradually washed lower and 
“ lower, till now the solitary limestone summit remains, with only miserable 
“hillocks, jagged and unclothed, below it. The Kafar Kot range abounds 
‘in fossils, which have been fully described by Dr. Verchére. 

“Passing from the geology to the botany of the district, I annex a list 
“of the common and characteristic plants. These have been identified 
“ partly by the aid of Dr. Stewart’s ‘Panjab Plante,’ but chiefly by a friend 
“in England, Mr. Daniel Hanbury, F. R. 8S. The botanical names are in 
“ most instances followed by the vernacular. 




















Ranunculacea. 
Clematis graveolens, Hook., zimin. Shekhbudin. 
Cruciferae. 
Moricandia tortuosa, Hook. f. et Th. 
Capparidee. 
15.* Capparis aphylla, L., karil. 
Violariea. 
Viola cinerea, Boiss., makhan bhita. 
Moringacea. 
Moringa pterygosperma, soanjna. 
Tiliacea. 
27. Grewia betule folia, Juss. inzar. gangi. Shkekhbudin. 
opposite folia, Buch., daman pastona. 
Sapindacee. 
31. Dodone a Burmanniana, D’C., shamshad. Shekhbudin, 
Meliacee. 
33. Melia azadarachta, L., drek or bak&in. 
Zygmphyllee. 


Fagonia cretica, L. ispalgzai (dhama or spalaghzai). 
37. —— Tribulus (alatus, Del. ?), bhakra or gokhra. 
Rutacee. 
38. —— Peganum Harmala, L. harmal. 
Celastrinee. 
Celastrus spinosus, Don. 


* The numbers refer to pages in Stewart's ‘ Panjab Plants.’ 
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Rhamnea. 
43 or 44. Zizyphus lotus, Lam. ber. 
Zizyphus jujuba ber, a good-sized tree. 
Leguminoee. 
50. —— Acacia Arabica, Wild., kikar. 
67, ——— Alhagi Maurorum, D’C., jhawan or jaw&n, yields the 
Turanjbin manna. 
Bauhinia variegata, kachn&r. 
Cesalpinia Bonduc, L., karmjqa. 
6], —— Cassia (Absus, L. ?), chaksu. 
Lespedeza cuneata, Don., mareri. Shekhdudin. 
73. Parkinsonia aculeata, D’C., wilayati babul. 
Prosopis spicigera, L., jand or jhand. 
75. ——=  Sesbania (#gyptiaca Pers.?), jhanjhan. ~ 
Sophora Griffithii, Stocks., zergul. Shethbudin. 














Tamariscinea. 
91. Tamarix dioica, Roxb., lahi or jhau. 
92, orientalis, L., khagal or farash. 





Cucurbitacee. 
Cucumis colocynthis, L, kurtamma, colocynth. 
Memordica charantia, karela, cultivated as a vegetable. 
Portulacea, 
Luffa acutangula, kali tori, cultivated as a vegetable. 
Trianthema, sp., wasa. 
Portulaca oleracea, lunak. 
Mesembryacea. 
Orygia and rianthemoides, makhan bhuta (same name as for Viola 
cinerea.) Shekhbudin. 


Rubiacee, 

Gardenia tetrasperma, Roxb., chunjawali. Shekhbudin. 
Dippsacea. 

Scabiosa Olivieri, Coult., sher singh. Shethdudin. 
Composite. 


Artemisia elegans, Roxb., duranga. Shekhbudin. 
vestita, Wall., tarkha (Pers.), do. 
Carthamus oxyacantha, Bieb., kashbiri, do. 
Conyza absinthi folia, D’C., jarzmé or chota zergul. 
126. Echirops echinatus, Roxb., joz or karor. Shekhbudin. 
Eclipta erecta, L., bhangra. 
Filago germanica, L., ispigal or isapgal. Shekhbudin. 
Halocharis sp., khariri. 
Microrhyncus nudicaulis, Less., bahtalmachala (?) 
Platychaete, sp. nov. (?) 
Vernonia spathulata, Rochst. 
Bignoniacea, 
149. Tecoma undulata, G. Don, reodan or rori, gorgeous orange blos- 
soms. Shekhdudin. 
Convolvulacea, 
150. Convolvulus arvensis, waneveri or harankuri. 
Boraginee, 
Cordia myxa, L., lasura. : 
Heliotropium Europeum, L., mamana, popat biti. 
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Solanacea. 
161. Solanum Jacquiri, Willd. S., xanthocarpum, Schrad., kandiari. 


160. pigrum, L. Maku, a common weed in English gardens. 
161. Withania coagulane, Dunal, panir. 
somnifera, Dunal, taca (?). Shekhoudin. 
Scrophulariacea. 
Leptorhabdos parviflora. (?) hill quinine, Shekhbudin. 
Orobanchacea. 
Phelipea calotropidis, Walp., bhumphor. 
Acanthacea, 
Dicliptera Roxburghii N. ab. E., zermasti, SkekAbudin. 
Verbenacee. 
Lantana alba, Miller, aspangul, bears a pretty flower. ShekAbudin. 
Lippia nodiflora, Rich, bokan. 
166. ——— Vitex Negundo, L., samalu or marwande. 
Labiate. 
ee Benth., kanspiri, a singular spiny herb or small 
shrub. 
Lallemantia Royleana, Benth., tukhm bilang. Shekhdudin. 
Nepeta juncea, Benth. (7), mareri or 4:d/ podina, do. 
ruderalis, Ham., mastiara. 
Phlomis purpurea, L., or a species near to it, ispira, bears very 
showy flowers. Skhekhbudin. 
Plectranthus rigosus, Benth., togal, diw&na sirman. 
Salvia Moorcroftiana, Wall., papar. Shekhbudin. 
Salvadoracee. 
175. Salvadora olecides Dene., jal or pilu. 
Salsolacea. 
177. Caroxylon fotidum, Moq., gora léna. 
Caroxylon Griffithii, khar |ani. 
Chenopodium album, L., sirm&o or drag. Shekhoudin. 
179. Panderia pilosa, F. et M. bui (also below). 
180. Suseda fruticosa, Mogq., lani phesak lsne. 











170. 





Amarantacea. 
180. Aerua javanica, Juss., bui. 
Nyctaginacee. 
Boerhaavia diffusa, L., kauri khaira. Shekhbudin. 
Polygonacea. 
Calligonum polygonoides, L., machala. 
ada 
198. Crozophora tinctoria, L., nil., buta. 


195. Euphorbia hypericifolia, L., dodak. 
159. thymifolia, Bur., dodak. 





Liliacee. 
Asparagus, sp., kareti. 
Gramineae. 
261. Saccharum spontaneum, L., kana kbhén. 
Dactylotenum egyptiacum, madéna grass. 
Panicum colonum, L., sanwak, cultivated as fodder. 
Undetermined. 
kargun, or kharguna, 
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“The great feature in the vegetation of the plains is the enormous num- 
“ber of salsolacew. They cover the face of the country, and are the more 
“ obvious from the absence of all trees, even the most stunted. The verna- 
“cular name is ‘1&ni,’ and there are three kinds—‘ gora lani,’ ‘khar Jani,’ 
“and ‘ phesak Iani.’ All three serve as fodder for camels, but only ‘ khar 
‘“‘lani’ is used for making the ‘sajji’ or barilla of Indian commerce. ‘he 
‘plants are collected in November, a pit is dug, and in it the dried plant 
‘is set. on fire. The carbonate of soda and other saline matter dissolving, 
‘and again solidifying, with the ash, forms a stone-like mass, which is the 
“ gajji of commerce. Next in abundance to these is the ‘ bui’ and ‘ Panderia 
‘ pilosa,’ and then a small thorny herb called ‘jawasa,’ ‘jawahan,’ or camel 
“thorn, from which, in default of ‘kaskas,’ our tatties are made. This also, 
“as ita name implies, is a favourite with camels. 

“ While these are the plants on which the eye rests when one rides across 
“the plains, others, very different in character, will be noticed in a morning 
“walk at Shekhbudin. There, among trees, are the ‘phalahi,’ one of the 
“ prettiest of acacias, the ‘kau’ or wild olive, some six feet in height, with 
dark foliage anda hard close-grained wood, the ‘ pastuwanna’ or grewia 
‘‘ oppositifolia, and, more showy than all the rest, the ‘recdan’ or ‘ron,’ which 
“is covered in the month of June with gorgeous orange blossoms. Inter- 
‘spersed with these, and more characteristic of the scenery than any of 
“them, is the dwarf palm, and the Chamarops Ritchiana. This, like the 
“date palm, is of value for the manufacture of matting. Passing from 
“these, all of which except the dwarf palm attain the stature of trees, 
“our imaginary visitor at Sheikhbudin will notice the ‘shamshad,’ or 
“so-called bog myrtle, which makes such a capital hedgerow to our 
“Indian gardens; the ‘panir’ or Withania coagulans, a shrub with light- 
“coloured leathery leaves, and two other not such well-known shrubs, the 
“¢karguna’ and the ‘ chunjawali.’ ” 

Coal of a very inferior quality, characterised by the reporter ‘as a poor 
hard lignite,’ is found in the hills to the west. 

Lime is found in the vicinity of Pabarpur. 

Naphtha, coal, and alum are found in the hille to the north about Shekh- 
budin, and also a little yellow ochre and saltpetre. 


The animal products are— 
Black cattle, sheep and goats, horses and ponies, camels and donkeys. 


The stock in the Der& Ishmail Khan District for the years 1867-68 to 
1871-72 was— 


1967-88, 1608-69. 1871-77, 


Cows and bullocks bee ab ms 39,615 149,049 — 1,044,769 
Horses ae su 5 ” 2,561 2,849 2,818 
Ponies ee ee ae 396 433 420 
Donkeys... af ee ne 7,786 8,508 8,224 
Sheep and goats as a "’ 836,007 384,423 «(9,082,034 
Camels, ue S 11,984 14,164 14,669 
‘ieee ——_a_an ———— 

Total live stoc i. «997,249 «669,416 4,147,848 

Carts i i . 2 21 21 30 
Ploughs es aes ed 38,996 46,612 42,454 
Boats ce oe 222 235 217 


The camels available for carriage in this district are about 1,000, of 
which 200 could be procured in Dera (proper), and.500 in Maorat, on previous 
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notice being given of from ten days to a month. The ordinary hire 
per mensem is Rs. 7 a camel, but few owners would willingly hire out 
their camels for long journeys at that rate, and, when the impreesment of 
camels for the public service is unavoidable, the Deputy Commissioner 
is of opinion that Rs 8 per camel should be the hire if they are em- 
ployed on the right bank of the Indus, and Rs. 9 if employed on the left. 

The population of the Trans-Indus part of the Dera Ismail Khan dis- 
trict, according to the census of 1868, was 201,905. 














Dera Ismail, ... Males .. 55,083 . Females ... 46,889 
Kolachi hee ‘ ~ 936,618 ses 9% ... 982,616 
Tank ‘ne it ... 16,417 ee » « . 14402 
- Deri Ismail ... Adults ~ 62,801 » Children ... 39,121 
Kdlachi A i «. 41,940 esi Ps ... 27,194 
Tank vat - « 18,686 ove * -- 12,313 
Dera Ismail .. Adult males 33,613 .. Adult females 29,288 
Kolachi be c .. «=: 466 Se - 20,474 
Tank sit sp ‘eas 9,456 eas i 9,880 
Der& Ismail -» Maehamidans 86,662 . Hindus... 14,049 
Kolachi ey e «. 60,653 nee ‘é .. 47,710 
Tank eg es .. 29,090 on “e - 1,602 
According to race, the population is— 
Dera. Kdlachi, Tank. 
Europeans... aes 161 3 
Eurasians ies Gos 31 an, ove 
Native Christians ee 32 Sea Se 
a sa .. 2,368 852 379 
ogals a ane 66 ais 8 
Sadi zais ea .. 875 6 se 
Alizais ou eS, 163 2 25 
Popalzai ‘a ae 9 1 oh 
Vazirs si is Py 4 213 
Miscellaneous Pathins ... 20,291 9,017 16,726 


Of these, there are in these three divisions 5,945 Gandepiirs, 428 Daolat 
Khel, 1,767 Mian Khél, 1,635 Babars, 541 Ostaranas. 


Lagh&ri Baloch ... vw. 669 235 sie 
Bozdir s,s owe ie sis 147 ses 
Kosa ‘i os wis 87 ~ 
Kaeréni ,... sa a03 376 a 
The male population according to occupation in these divisions, is— 

Dera. Kolachi. * ‘Mink, 
Government employ ... » 2,127 120 ae 
Police... ea oe 115 109 127 
Soldiers ... ive we =: 8, 098 114 196 
Priests... wae one 265 49 26 
Schoolmasters nes hi 810 303 4 
Servants .., Sea «. 1,550 341 276 
Barbers... wat ss 382 316 112 
Water-carriers mee ees 71 13 wee 
Washermen was wes 424 456 126 
Sweepers ... eas abs 204 257 40 
Merchants “ .. 7,022 2,604 1,621 
Shop-keepers “as ~«- 4,876 2,657 690 
Meahamadan proprieto ». 17,620 1,632 226 
Graziers .., is a ois 278 15,647 
Carpenters in a ~—- 699 30 
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Dera. Kd) ie 
Masons ... hi es 16 372. ane 
Weavers ... ves eee 1,807 1,648 124 
Dyers aw aes ae 71 ae 2 
Tailors ~ 139 26 12 
Shoemakers was » 1,018 922 202 
Blackemiths ie Sei 257 825 178 
Goldsmiths ois ac 488 248. 49 
Potters .. is ow = 454 247 182 
Labourers oon ove 842 1,233 518 


The number of villages and houses are— 
In Der& Ishmail Khan District, villages 226, houses 21,878 
»» Kolachi » » 104 » 13,939 
» Tank ” ” 5 ” 0 
And of the villages in both 159 contain less than 200 inhabitants, 95 from 
200 to 500, 45 from 500 to 1,000, 19 from 1,000 to 2,000, 8 from 2,000 
to 5,000, and above 5,000 there are the following :— 
Dera Ismail Khan, 24,906; Kolachi, 9,921; Takwara, 6,800; Paniala, 
5,502. 

.The chief native in the district is the Nawab of Dera, and the other 
leading native gentlemen are the Nawab of Tank, Nawab Faojdar Khan 
Alizai, and the Raises of Takwara, Kolachi, Draband, and Chaodwan. 

There is a class in this district known as Multani Pathans, the descend- 
ants of Afghans who took service with the old Nawabs of Multén and 
afterwards settled in various parts of the Derajat. They have uniformly 
been loyal, both in word and deed, to the British Government. Of this 
class sre Faojdar Khan, Ghulam Husén Khan, Hayat Ula, Hafiz Samandar, 
all of whom came forward and gallantly aided Major Edwardes in his attempt 
to check the Multan rebellion in 1848, and who also gave great assistance 
to the local authorities in the rebellion of 1857. The number of Multénis 
in these divisions is given in the census at 6538 souls, 


The dress of the people of the Dera Ishmail Khan district varies a little 
according to locality and race. 

In the summer the Pathans dress very much like their neighbours further 
north, and during the cold season the Povind&hs are seen all over the district 
clothed in the ordinary dresses of Khorasin. The dress of females in the 
larger towns approximates to that of the women in towns Cis-Indus and in 
the Lower Derajat, consisting chiefly of a sheet of any or every color, and of 
a spotted petticoat in which red largely predominates. : 

Choghas of puttoo and other stuffs are largely used by the men in the 
winter months. 

The food consists of the usual grains ground and made into bread—wheat, 
barley and bajra. Flesh meat is only common amongst the better classes, 
the poorer people being restricted in its use to festive, social, or religious 
occasions, Generally the people are frugal in habit, and not addicted to 
excesses either in eating or drinking. 

The houses generally are built of mud or baked bricks, masonry houses 
being confined to a few of the wealthier chiefs, and Hindq traders. 
Square-built walls and flat roofs characterise most of the houses of the popu- 
lation. They possess little symmetry, and exhibit no architectural excellence. 

There is a Mission School at Dera receiving a grant-in-aid of Rs. 200 
per mensem. The number of scholars who have received instruction 1D the 
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District Schools during the last five years is 7,117; and the monthly expendi- 
ture for educational purposes in these amounts to about Rs. 301. The 
mercantile classes of Der& and its neighbourhood chiefly deal with the 
Povindshs, for whom they act in a great measure as bankers and agents, and 
they are an a well-conducted class, well-to-do in the world, but not 
perceptibly very wealthy. 

The cultivators of the soil are chiefly Pathans and Jats, and are well 
disposed, fair-dealing and industrious, but they are always ready to join in 
a row; of the other inhabitants of this district, viz., the Daolat Khel, 
Gand&épure, Mian Khél, and Babars, some account will be found under those 
titles. 

The languages spoken by the people of Der& Ismail Khan are a description 
of Pashtu in the west portions near the hills, and of Panjabi in the east por- 
tion near the Indus, but both are much mixed up with the other and with 
the Jatki patois of the south portions. 

The average of various descriptions of skilled and unskilled laborers is— 


Namber as per 
Description. Unskilled, Skilled. Census Statement 
of 1868, 
Annas. Annas. 
Masons ... ‘es i vee 6 8 631 
Carpenters aa 7 ove 6 8 1,711 
Builders 4 4 ],442 
Moochees ies 4 6 4,388 
Blacksmiths see 6 8 1,236 
Turners toe fae 6 8 156 
Coolies ... es ; 2 3 8,772 


The agricultural products of the district are almost entirely cereals. 
Tobacco is grown in small quantities for domestic consumption, and date 
groves exist to some extent along the banks of the Indusandat Tank, 
Puniala, Bilot, and Kirree Khyssore. 

The area of the district is 3,777 square miles, or 2,289,238 acres, of 
which $29,255 acres are cultivated, 1,295,454 are culturable, 61,687 are un- 
assessed, and 694,534 are waste. 

The crops cultivated in the Dera Ismail Khan District in the following 
years, were— 


1867-68, 1868-60. 1869-70. 1870-71, 1871-73. 

Rice ... ive aes 1,900 1,888 628 1,113 458 
Wheat ie .. 122,411 122,918 129,150 120,149 134600 
Other food-grains ove 86,657 70,644 95,898 see ec 
Oil seeds 3h 23,870 18,780 19,628 S53 Bae 
Sugar... 2 7 618 461 456 495 477 
Cotton ae aes 24,911 15,949 26,900 14,013 11,484 
Hemp eee sa ee ve os 40 40 
Opium tee eee 163 195 195 eee 
Fibres ie a 57 60 100 ss se3 
Tobacco ane va 2,135 2,908 2,910 2,811 3,210 
Vegetables ie sai 3,520 6,348 7,108 4,167 4,147 
Great millet ‘i es 6s Seb woe 19,340 16,901 
Spiked do. cs bis oh ale oes 42,219 40,120 
Italian do. wee eee ese vee oes 30 30 
Indian corn Soe ve ive a a6 227 181 
Barley ene lite ‘es ss ds 17,100 = 17,862 
China Se See on ies 160 165 
Gram ese Se ase sae ce 6,809 6,406 
Phascolus aconitifolus ae ids sie ees 1,100 1,043 

eas tee bes ase gee oe ae 8,300 10,200 
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1867-68. 1888-89. 1660-70, 1870-71. 1671-73, 

Phascolus radiatus on a eee see 1,240 1,160 

Do. mungo.., one sia sia diss 1,901 1551 
Ervom lens ies Ri a om ve 1,350 1,843 
Poppy ues oe ove ae se 186 "90 
Coriander seeds. ies be ‘ait Se 45 37 
Chillies dae a jak ses Aa 85 106 
Other kinds sek eas sa a sis 656 625 
Linseed eee een ar ok ini 60 49 
Mustard sh wos ia es io 9,824 9,634 
Sesamum ste i ise ose wee 2,171 2,254 
Sinapis eruca i seh sae de 84 4,550 8,920 
Canjanus Indicus ... . 10 


The agriculture depends almost entirely on rain, except near the Indus 
and the debouchure of the mountain streams, and labour is either abundantly 
repaid or utterly wasted, according as the year is one of flood or drought. 
The land is irrigated by surrounding fields with high embankments, which 
stop the rain-water or receive the overflow of the hill streams and mountain 
torrente. There are some cuts from the Indus for this purpose, and the hill 
streams are distributed by means of small canals. 

The animals employed in ploughing are generally bullocks. 

It will be noticed that among the population are entered 278 graziers, 
These principally take their cattle to graze close under the foot of the hills, 
being the only place grass is procurable. 

There are no forests in this district, but trees are abundant at Tank, 
Chaodwan, Der& Ishmai]l Khan, and I believe there are some on the islands 
of the Indus; efforts are also being made to plant them out along the 
principal lines of road. 

The soil of this district consists of the following kinds:—1, Sailaba, 
well irrigation, and Barani ; 2, “‘ Mat,” an alluvial poor soil; 3, “ Durmur ;” 
4, ‘Kuchpuck,” land in which sand is much mingled with the soil; 
5, “ Durr,” which has a very slight coating of alluvial deposit. 

The irrigation of the district is peculiar; the country is intersected 
by mountain torrents, and the water which these bring down in their 
flushes, is arrested and spread over the country by large embankments 
or ‘ bands’ of earth, built across the beds of the torrents. Chief among 
these intermittent rivers is the Lani. It is turned northwards out of its 
natural course by one set of ‘bands,’ and then stopped and spread over 
the country by another series which are broken, one after the other, to be 
reconstructed when the flushes are over. The sub-division of the water 
{o individual fields is effected in much the same way ; indeed, a field is called 
a ‘band’, the word ‘khet’ being almost unknown. 

These dams or weirs are prepared by the joint and compulsory labour of 
the villages benefiting by them, each village contributing its quota of 
yokes of oxen. The implement employed is akind of harrow drawn by 
two oxen, and with this the earth is scraped up and thrown together. The 
whole organisation of society is modified by this system of irrigation ; the 
respective rights of the ‘ saroba,’ or man higher up the stream, and the ‘ pain, 
or man lower down, are among the most important provisions of the lex 
loci ; and the innumerable difficulties which necessarily arise were the cause 
of endless war under native rule, and are the source of endless disputes now. 

The crops of the district are chiefly wheat, Indian corn, bajra, and jowar. 
Cotton is grown to some extent; but the nature of the soil and its 11 
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gation are not suited to gram, sugarcane, or indigo, nor—except in some 
isolated localities—to rice. Dates, mangoes, oranges, and pomegranate 
are grown, but the fruit of the country par excellence is the musk melon 
which attains perfection in the plains skirting the Suliman range. 


The manufactures of the district are shown in the following table :— 























& g ‘ 5 be  d | é | 5 35 8 to | 
P 5 et 1 
Descuretiow, || Cotton. 'Wool.| 45 |&| Wood. | tron.| 9%} 3 2 | 393 B3 | | Toran, 
@ Of |e j § a a | ax ti16e 
a a j = ry | 
ecco fc a a ae eae ae 
Number of mills and | 
large manufactories |... ... sos pve fee ae % 7 vee decal ane 
Private looms or emall | 
orks ... ase [oe 3,259 Ww? 50}... 495) 822) 116 159} 54: 657, 176i... 5,305 
Number of workmen | { 
in emal) works or 
independent arti- | | 
Bebo l= atu) Sepa fees 8,964: 49 73)... 1,235; 638} 318 747; 110) «1,720| = 810)...] 14,178 
Estimated annual out- | | | 
turn of all works... |... see) 3,416 5,103]... 2,09,070)09,250/ 94,770 Ae eNO) HA,1EO Le 1B Er0 127A 10,24, 9019 
: | 


Ltngis are made at Dera Ishmnail. 

Black blankets are made at Chaodwan, and articles such as bags are also 
made of camels’ hair. Some cloth for home use is made in the villages. 
The only special manufacture of this district is that of the turned and lac- 
quered wood-work, made at Dera and Paharpur. The favorite article is a 
round box with a domed lid. The colors used are red, green, and black, and 
three coats are applied of each; the pattern being entirely produced by the 
chisel. The lines produced are often silvered with an amalgam of mercury 
and tinfoil, and the appearance is very pleasing. The boxes are further 
ornamented by carved ivory knobs, &c. 

A little coarse porous pottery is made. It is only fitted for rough use. 


The average value of the imports for the whole district of Dera Ishmail 
Khan for 1868-69 was 1,48,531 maunds, value Rs. 5,40,302; and of the 
exports 87,864 maunds, value Rs. 3,37,687—total, 236,395 maunds, value 
Rs. 8,77,989. 

The imports consist of cotton goods, metals, &c. The exports are corn, 
ghee and wool,—the last by far the most valuable. It is chiefly produced in 
the “Thal” and shipped at Sakkar for the Bombay market. Its price 
averages Rs. 10 a maund. 

The most valuable portion of the trade of this district, however, is the 
transit trade from Afghanistan. 

There is a fair held at Der& in September, but it is more a*social gather- 
ing than for purposes of trade. : 

Captain Macaulay gives the following information regarding the trade of 
the district in 1871 :— 

“The greatest importations by far consisted, as usual, of European and 
“Indian cotton cloths, the decrease of the latter, as compared with the fre- 
“vious year, being more than covered by the large increase of goods of Euro- 
“pean manufacture imported. Indian cotton cloth, to the value of upwards of 
“ three lakhs, chiefly through the marts of Shahpur and Jhang, and toa less 
“extent from Amritsar, Jhelam, and Multan was brought into the district ; 
“whilst European cotton cloth of the estimated value of upwards of 74 lakhs 
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«was imported to a very large extent, directly from Multan, and in much 
“more moderate quantities from Delhi, Jaipur and Amritsar, a small por- 
“tion, to the value of Rs. 9,000, having been ordered direct from Calcutta - 
“but of these imports, a very large proportion, probably 4rds, is re-ex. 
“ported to Khorasan and other countries of Central Asia. A considerable 
“importation of hides took place from Shahpur and Jhang for home con- 
“sumption mainly. The quantity does not vary much from year to year, 
“The drugs and spices imported are to a great extent re-exported to the 
“countries beyond the Suliman range. From Multan and Sakar fancy- 
“ ware to the value of Rs. 30,000 was imported ; none of the other imports 
“from Indo-British territories call for special notice. 

“ These chiefly consist of articles in transit to Hindustan, as fresh and dried 
“ fruits, posteens, drugs, spices, dyes (majit), condiments, &c., the gross value 
“amounting toa very large sum ; comparatively few of these articles are pur- 
‘chased for consumption in the district. These importations for transit com- 
“prise most of the Povindah trade from Khorasan, a trade which may be ex- 
“pected to develop itself more and more as our system of railways becomes 
“completed, and as greater facilities are afforded by the improvements of 
“roads and ferries from the passes of the Suliman range to the nearest 
 yailway stations. 

‘These consist chiefly of wool and grains, also ghee, this last of compara- 
“tively inferior quality. The year has been an unfavourable one for wool- 
“ growers, owing to the great mortality of sheep in the Thal from successive 
“droughts. Grain was exported in considerable quantities, notwithstanding 
“ the threatening local scarcity towards Multan, Sakar and Karachi; cotton 
‘is largely grown, but recent droughts have materially affected the produce, 
“which is worked up into coarse cloths at Dera and the larger Cis-Indus 
“towns; a good deal is exported to Afghanistan. The exports of raw 
‘cotton towards Sakar and Karachi are resuming a more healthy steadh- 
“ness, as contrasted with the deleterious activity which prevailed during 
“the cotton mania at Bombay; with a restoration of confidence, the local 
“dealers are gradually reverting to the Sind ports for the sale of their 
“cotton produce as before. 

“The indigo, saltpetre, and ‘saji’ manufactures of the district are not 
“extensive, and the produce is entirely home consumed. Indigo brought in 
‘large quantities by the Povindahs passes through on its way to Khorasan. 

“These do not require recapitulation. The chief carriers are the Loham 
“ Povindahs, whose caravans return through the passes of the Suliman 
‘yrange in April and May, carrying with them varied products from the 
“ great Indian marts, in return for the articles of Central Asian produce or 
“ manufacture which they bring down in October, for sale in British ternitory. 

“ As usual, by far the greatest importations to the district during the past 
“year consisted of European and Indian cloth goods, the decrease of the 
“ latter, amounting in quantity to 8] loads, and in value to Rs. 81,000, being 
* far more than counterbalanced by the great increase in the former, amount- 
“ing to 1080 loads, and in value to Rs. 4,23,880. The chief marts which 
“have furnished the cotton cloth of Indian manufacture are Shahpur and 
“ Jang, and, toa lesser extent, Amritsar, while Multan alone has supplied, out 
“of the whole of the cotton cloth imported from Europe, 54 lakhs worth, 
“ Amritsar, Delhi, and Calcutta supplying the rest. As this district 1s the 
“high road taken by the Povindahs who carry on the principal trade between 
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“India and Khorasan and the other countries of Central Asia, a great portion 
“of both Indian and European manutactured cotton cloth brought into the 
“district passes on to Central Asia; but it should be remarked that while 
“there has been a noteworthy increase of Indian cotton cloth imported ivto 
“the district, there has been as marked a falling off of the export of it to 
“ Kabal and Central Asia, indicating that the total failure of the cotton crop 
“ast year in consequence of the drought experienced during the cotton grow- 
“ing season is the chief cause of the increased demand for the manufactured 
“article in the district for home consumption. The result of the cotton crop 
“failure is also manifest in the increased importation of the raw material 
“during the past year into the district, amounting in quantity to 752 
‘‘ maunds, and in value to Rs. 15,694. 

“ The through trade of sheep’s wool has much increased this year owing 
“to the brisk demand that has existed for it at Sakar. The same, however, 
‘cannot be said of the grain through trade to Sakar and Sind, which has 
“declined to a great extent, chiefly owing to the indifferent harvest of last 
“ year in the Bana district. 

“ There are no other imports worthy of special notice; but it is observable 
“that while there has been a decrease of Rs. 9,821 in value of raw material 
“imported into the district, there has been an increase of imported manufac- 
“tured articles to the large extent of more than three lakhs, 

“* Wool is the principal article exported from the district, and its exportation 
“has increased during the past year more than two lakhs in value, as com- 
“pared with the previous year, which was a very uvfavorable one. The Sind 
“ ports, Sakar and Ghori Beri, carry off nearly the whole of the raw product. 
“ Kabali “ poshtins” to the value of more than half a lakh have been 
“largely purchased duriog the past year at Dera Ismail Khan and then 
“ exported. 

“ Wheat and bajra exportations from the district have very decidedly 
“fallen off in consequence of the demand for them at home, the last har- 
“ vest having failed to a considerable extent in this district, while grain in 
“Sind has been unusually plentiful and cheap. 

“The cotton trade may be said to have entirely ceased, as there has 
“been none exported from the district for the last year, but, on the contrary, 
“alarge quantity has been imported for home consumption. On the whole, 
“however, the exportations from the district in consequence of the large 
“quantity of wool exported exceed last year’s by nearly two lakhs. 

“These principally consist of articles in transit to Hindustan, as fruits, 
“nuts, drugs, spices, dyes, and condiments, &c., and the trade is carried 
“on by the Lohani Povindahs of Central Asia. The value of the trade 
“ (export and import) amounts to nearly 25 lakhs in the year, and might be 
“indefinitely increased if the road through the Vaziri hills was rendered 
‘‘safe. For at present the trade has to struggle against difficulties which 
“it would long since have succumbed to had it been conducted hy any 
“other merchants save the warlike and intrepid Povindahs, who every year 
“fight every inch of their way through the hills of the Vaziri tribe, who 
“number not less than 20,000 fighting men. 

“It is to be hoped that before long the development of this trade may be 
“taken in hand, as the Gomal Pass by which it enters India is the 
“highway to Central Asia, and were a few thousand rupees judiciously 
“laid out yearly in subsidizing the tribes through whose hills it finds its 
‘way to this country, I believe it would repay marvellously in every way 
“both commercially as well as politically. 
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*¢ Tt will be observed that the imports from Central Asia have fallen of 
* to the amount of nine lakhs, viz., in dyes to the value of more than three lakhs 
*¢ in fruits to the value of more than two lakhs, in drugs and chemicals to the 
value of two lakhs, and churrus, ghee and silk, to about one lakh more. This 
“languishing of such an important trade is much to be regretted, especially 
“as it is to be feared that it is pretty attributable to the increased insecurity 
“of the Suliman passes, and the exorbitant dues levied from the traders on 
“ their way through Central Asia. 

“There has also been a great diminution in the export trade to Khorasin 
‘ under the heads ‘ of country cotton cloth,’ (amounting to 44 lakhs in value, 
“partly counterbalanced by an increase of three lakhs in the exportation of 
‘ European cotton goods) ‘ boats,’ ‘ indigo,’ ‘ metals’ and ‘ tea,’ ” 

The weights used in this district are Lahori sir=100 tolahs, Government 
sir==80 tolahs. 


Measures. 


Topas ... = 2 to3 seers in different localities. 
Pal. = 4 topas. 
Chact ... = 16 topas. 


Path ... 16 chaots. 

The ordinary weight of a‘ path’ of wheat would be about 25 Govern- 
ment maunds, but the measure is variable. The local maund and ser are 
heavier than the Government standard, and Kolachi weights of the same 
denomination are heavier than those of Dera. 


The main road of the Dera district extends from Dera Fateh Khan on 
the south to Pezu on the north, and is not metalled. 

The other roads are— 

1st.-—One connecting Dera and Tank direct, 41 miles. 

2nd.—The frontier road, annually repaired under the orders of the officer 
commanding the militia and outposts. 

3rdly.—The various district roads, connecting the different villages which 


are described under the head of villages. 


The measured distances on the frontier road are— 








——————————— 


DistaNce, 








From To ‘ Remarks. 
Miles, jotge: 
PW a oe aa eS 
Vihowa . | Daolatwali ... 7 5 
Daolatwali «: | Gorwali 8 vad 
Gorwili ... | Kot Taga 12 1 
Kot Taga . | Chaodwan 7 eas 
Chaodwan .. | Draband 9 wes 
Draband . | Zarkani 8 3} 
Zarkani . | Liini 10 2 
Lani Manji 1l bce | 
Manji Rs .. | Tata a a. 2 
Tata See ... | Martiza 6 | 3 | Ftd Goomal. 
Mortiza = .. | Girni ae 8 4 
ae .. | Kot Kirgi ... 5 . , 
ot Kirgi ... | Tank Zam ... G6 jos ured, 
Tank Zam "| Tank : Sol ca Se 
Tank ee . | Kot Nasran.., oe 7, 
Kot Nasran .., _ | Milazai sh 8 | 63 
Mialazai ... | Bain dara... he 6 | Me 
Baln dara .| Ama Khél ..,. seh 4 | 23 
j 
eh eee 
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The other roads are—to Tank by Takwara; to Kalachi, thence to Tank 
and Dabra by Rori; to Draband direct; to Chaodwan by Sagu; and lastly 
from Vihéwa to Deraé Fateh Khan. 

The postal lines are to Lahor by Shahpur, to Banu by the Pezu Pass, 
and to Dera Ghazi Khan by Fatch Khan. 

The new Derajat road from Dera Ismail Khan to Der& Ghazi Khan is com- 
pleted as far as the 20th milestone, and it is contemplated during the present 
season to finish it as far as Tibi. 

The following are the new encampments on it :— 


Dera Ismail Khan to Rowrah _... a «- 12 miles, 
Rowrah to Buttasur .,. bce iis so LB 
Buttasur to Chownie .., as aes gi AD 4, 
Chownie to Bubbah_... te ae oe AP. 
Bubbah to Ratra eee ag « “13> -;. 


In the Ders Ishmail Khan district, from Vihowa on the south to Dara 
Bain on the north, there are 71 passes into the hills, some of them only 
entering into the first ranges of hills, some into the second, and the only 
ones passing through the third or highest ranges of hills being— 

The Vihiwa, Zao, Gomal, Tank Zam and Sujah Passes. 

Behind the first range of hills, from the Vihowa Pass on the south 
to the Zarwani on the north, and again from the Sharani on the south to 
the Bain on the north, there is a very good road, on which cavalry could 
act, connecting the different passes, called by various terms in different 

laces. 
: In Balochistan these roads are called “ tokhs.” 
In front of the Gandapir district, “ pastahs.” 
re Uastanas, “ tsarunga and raghas.” 

In front, and from Manji to the Gomaz, “ shuemai.” 

» of the Babars and in the Batani country, “ band.” 

From the Vihéwa Pass on the south to the Rammak Pass on the 
north, the Chiefs of the Kasrani and Uastana tribes are held responsible 
for any damage done by the hillmen in British territory, and receive various 
sums in payment for this responsibility. 

The Chiefs of the Nasars and Marhels are held responsible for all 
robberies committed from October to April by hillmen using the passes 
from Torzoi to the Zarwani. They receive no remuneration for this, but 
they generally act well up to their engagements, and it is generally after 
they have departed for their own country that most of the raids through 
these passes take place. 

From the Sharani Pass to Amakbel, the Nawab of Tank is responsible 
(aided with regular and militia troops), and receives one-third of the Tank 
revenues for managing his district, dealing with the hill tribes, ete. 
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The following is a return of Ferries and Boats on the Indus in the District of Dera Ishmiil Khan from Bilot on the 


Names of Ferries. 


Jai 


Kanjan ... 


= Dera Ishmail Khan ... 


Jamnali ... 


Kahin... 
Girang ... 


Fateh Khan 


ToTaL 


north to Dera Fateh Khan on the south :— 





NUMBER OF BOATS AND MEN. DEPTH OF THE RIVER. 








Distance 



































APPROXIMATE AVERAGE BREADTH AND 





Number on 
boats em- 

ployed for 

commercial 
purposes, 


Rzmagus. 


wad 


{ A boat or two generally plies 
| somewhere in the neighbour- 
4 hood of Bakhbsha, 10. miles be- 
| low Jamali, but there is no 
(regular fixed ferry. 


bs 


from Ferry ScumMER. WIintmn. Summer. WINTER. 

above. fate oh et seta ba Se 
Boats. | Men. | Boats. | Men. Breadth. Depth. Breadth. Depth. 
Miles. Milea. Feet. Miles. Feet. 
2 16 2 12 9 12 l 9 
6 2 16 2 12 9 10 1 9 
15 1 8 2 12 9 10 1 6 
9 4 32 6 36 12 15 1 9 

! 
8 2 16 2 12 ll 12 1 9 
22 2 16 4 24, ll 12 1] 9 
is | 2| il] 2] 12 9 10 1 8 
6 1 8 2 12 9 11 J 8 
134 | 18 
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There is a telegaraph office at Der&, the line going to Ghazi Khan, and 
thence to Multan and Sind. There are also the following buildings :— 
church, post office, travellers’ bungalow, ‘tehsil,’ thana, kutcherry, jail, 
dispensary, and serai. At Kolachi there is another tehsil; and at Pabapir, 
Miran, Kalachi, Jalawali, and Chaodwén are thands, 

The revenue for 1868-69 amounted to Rs. 4,15,329. Of this, Rs. 3,05,104 
is fixed land revenue; Rs. 70,898 kham tehsil; Re. 14,938 grazing tax ; 
and Rs. 24,392 miscellaneous, including excise on liquor and drugs. The 
staff of the district consists of 1 Deputy Commissioner, 4 Assistant, 
Commissioners, 4 Tehsildars, 4 Naib Tehsildars, 4 Honorary Magistrates, 
and a city board of Magistrates, consisting of 6 members for the town 
of Dera. 

The establishments number— 

Civil. Police. Medical, Educational. 
164 935 17 29 


In the Dera district the force employed was, on the lst August 1872— 
Rank and file. Horses. Guns. 


2nd Panjab Light Field Battery oem 106 94 49-pra, 
5t a8 Cav. Bis ede 491 604 

41st Regiment oe ses 99 

6th Panjab Infantry sas si 752 


3rd Sikh Infantr ae ee 751 

From this men on leave and sick must be deducted. 

From this force, the following detachment is on outpost duty on the 
border :— 

Sak a \ Panjab Frontier Force. 

The whole of the militia are under the command of the officer com- 
manding the cavalry. 

8. The outposts garrisoned by regular and militia troops are:— 

Daolatwali, Gorwali, Kot Taga, Chaodwano, Draband, Zirkani, Lani, 
Manji, Jata, Murtiza, Girri, Kot Kirgi, Tank Zam, Kot Nasran, Milazai, 
Bain Dara. The outposts that have been, or are in course of being 
abandoned are— 

Tank, Dabra, Tator, Rori, and Gomaz. 

The monthly pay of the frontier militia is Rs. 4,848, but the militia 
are in course of reorganization. At present it consists of 2 Risaldars, 
4 Jemadars, 5 Dafadars, 6 Naib Dafadars, 142 Sowars, 1 Jemadar, 
11 Havildars, and 106 footmen. Vacancies in the militia are filled up by 
the Deputy Commissioner of the district. 


The total strength of the Police of the district is 1 Inspector, 18 Deputy 
Inspectors, 7 Mounted Sergeants, 44 Foot Sergeants, 114 Mounted Con- 
stables, 884 Foot Constables. 


These are distributed as follows :— 


Deput: Mounted Foot Mounted Foot 
Inspector. Taapecte: Sergeant. Sergeant. Constable. Constable, 


Dera aes 1 5 2 28 
Paharpiir heh 1 is 3 ‘ 16 
Kolachi oo 1 1 3 9 i6 
Chaodwian aie 1 Ss 3 8 14 
Jaliiwai ti 1 3 6 14 
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Deput Mounted Poot — 
I F puty unted ‘00 Mounted 
nsyertar Inspector, Sergeant. Sergeant. Conatablo, Geis 


Miran 2 

Vihowa ied ete cea 1 : 7 
Kot Siltan ees oan din 1 Sa 6 
Yarak ove eco ove 2 au3 3 
Chiind ve a 1 1 6 2 
Shekbbidin sa l 1 ss sie 16 
Zafarkot ee 1 1 6 ai 

Lani 7 a: l . 6 
Kandi ve See ee oni 4 

Tank on ay ha See 3 

Hatila . ie eas 2 


The following Return sabia the Hill Passes on the frontier of the Dera 
Ismail Khan District, for which certain Tribes or Chiefs are held responsible :— 











Tribe or Chi | Orders under which respon- Cases of enforcement of res: 
Data or Passzs. ADEE sib wet reek sibility has been : ponsibility and nature and 
bd declared. | amount of punishment, 


JALUWALI Sus- 


DIVISION. 
Vihowa ..» | Chota Khan... acs aa These men have proved 
themselves useful, and 
Kaora ... |Karimdad Khan,’ Granted for responsi-; they act well up to the 


72 acres of land of! upon them. 
the ‘ jumma’ of Rs. 
36, situated in Mo- 
za Daolatwala, by 
Major J. Nicholson's ; 
order of 10th March | 


Kasrani. bility of the Pass! responsibility imposed 








1854. 
Kai Bahara « | Fateh Khan, | Enjoying for responsi- ' The Ooshterana Khas 
Ustarana. bility, by Major Ni- | are always required to 
cholson’s order, an. recover cattle proved to 
annual grant of Rs. | have been taken by 
167, as follows :— | thieves into their own 
Cash Rs. 60, wheat 8; hill territories, and they 
“chaots” and bajra, generally act up to their 
8 “chaots,” the! responsibilities. 
value of which, at 
the present rates, is 
Rs. 117. | 
Kai Ramzan Khan .|Ramzin Khan,| Annual grant of Re. ' This Khin was fined Rs. 
Ustarana. 456, as follows, by; 200 in 1869 for mis- 
order of Sir H. Ed- conduct, in connection 
wardes :— with the Baloch tribes 


Cash Rs. 180, and 2 | in his neighbourhood. 
“puths” (local mea- 
sures) of corn, which, 
at current rates, 
equals Rs, 276. 


enn 
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Return showing Hill Passes on the frontier of the Devd Ismdil Khan District 
for which certain Tribee or Chiefa are held responsible. —Continued. 


—ooeEeEEEEEOEEee—eeeemmmmmme_aqaa@Qq@aqeeeeeeeee—eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee 
Orders under which respon- Cases of enforcement of res- 
sibiiity has been pongibility and nature and 
declared. aimount of punishment, 





Chief respon- 
Darait ov Pasass. Tribe ce rome 


— —_—-_— 


JaLUwaLi SUB-DIVI- 


s1on.—Contd. 
Ramak ... | Timir Khan and! Enjoying an annual | The remarks firet enter- 
Rabim Khan. grant of 147 acres| ed in this column are 
of land of the jum- | | applicable here also. 
ma of Rs. 74, situ- 
ated in Moaa 
Gorwali, by Ma- 
jor Nicholson’s order 
of 2nd December 
1864. 
CHAoDWAN AND Kota- 
CHI SuB-DIVISION. 
Tor Zoi ae ‘ ai 
; aie A written: agreement 
Charpawiri Ditto taken (eanewed ever 
Zam Chowdwan Ditto ‘ie ear) that the wilt 
Vulya ... “ ro Khan, Ma- e seapousitle to 
me Government for an 
Ghoiba | Sada Khén, es loss committed be 
of Earl Khan,|{  hillmen in British 
arbel. i thro 
Zim Dribind .,, [Lal Khan, N&-|| trove ngage 
te 
_ Bat: - This guarding of the 
Darwazi Amrot Khan, passes near the|| These men generally 
: Kamal Khél. mouths of which these act well up to their 
Shekh Khidar Daur Khao and | Povindahsgrazetheir|| engagements, and no 
Mirza — Khan, | cattle, lasts from recent cases of en- 
Musazais, and October to April. forcement of respon- 
Sarmast Kbén During the  hot- sibility, showing 2 
& Mehr Khan, weather months, the necessity for resort to 
. Nasars. headmen of villages, severe measures, have 
Rang-zoi : Ditto aes ‘as Chaodwan, Dra- occurred. 
Kaori Mir Alam Khin, band, Mieazai, are 
Haidar Khan & looked to for secur- 
mee Khan, ing these outlets, 
dears. though they do not 
Kiram Ditto nears any fixed 
spettiat Ditto allowances for per- 
ojaki Mehr Khan, Na- forming this duty, 
sar, . as the Baloch To- 
Gidra Changa Khan, mandars do in Dera 
Nasar, and Tori Q@bazi Khan. 
Khan, Nazar. 
Zarwani Ditto 
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Return showing Hill Passes on the frontier of the Derd Ismail Khan District, 
Jor which certain Tribes or Chiefs are held responsible.—Cuncluded. 





IaaaaoaoauoaaoaPapeaee=aoaoooamnnueeeaeeeaeaeeeee 


Data, oF Passage. 





Tribe or Chief respon- 
sible. 


Orders under which respon- 


sibility has been 
declared. 


TANK SUB-DIVISION. 





Cases of enforcement of res- 
ponsibility and nature and 


amount of punishment. 





Dara Sharana Post Manjhi 
Girabi... ied Ditto se 
Zam Gomal ... | Post Murtaza ... 
Nispa ... a3 Ditto 

rmin sag Ditto ; 
aor as ‘ Ditto . || For ee Riki of ue 7 
Tarobi Khiis Ditto : Tank division from a . 
Banj Pail n {Ditto IL] | ManjhitoAmaKhel, | | TBisis the most ansatie. 
Samedar ‘ Ditto the Nawab of Tank bord ey id the aioat 
Girni Khird Ditto is responsible (being difficult to manage 
Girni Kalan Ditto aided by outposts The Nawab’s respon- 
Sarazoi Ditto of militia and regu- ability jadeemed: to 
Baska... . Ditto ees lar troops) under the be nanbiderable but 
Sara Khola Post Khirgi ... orders by which he aig. Sunisbient ns 
Hisara Ditto nf receives one-third of a Hi ‘con eeacriad 
Dabba Ditto the revenue of Tank toh way of enfore: 
Zam Tank Ditto site for managing his ts 4 ; 
Matkar ... | Post Tator division,dealing with BM 
Pipal Tanga ... | Post Nasran hill tribes, &c. &c. [J 
Shiiza a Ditto 
Rewdana Ditto 
Piran Algad Ditto 
China Khishk Ditto 
China Jari Ditto 


nnn 





Nors.—The grants made by aa Edwardes and Nicholson have never received epecisl Government sanction. 
The lands have been held Kham Tehai! since annexation. 
Tradition tells of 


Little is known of the early history of this district. 
two Hinda princes, the builders of the forts of Kafar Kot, who were driven 
out in the early days of Masalman invasion. The ruins of these forts still 
exist on the banks of the Indus near Bilot. In 1469, Sultan Husén, 
Governor of Multan, made over the Indus frontier to a Baloch malik, 
Sohrab, who founded the towns of Dera Ishmail Khan, Dera Fateh 
Khan, and Dera Ghazi Khan, naming them after his three sons. Another 
account states that Dera Ishmail Khan was founded by Ishmail Kbao 
himself, 

The descendants of Ishmsil Khan, known as the Hot Baloches, ruled at 
Nera, subject to the Mogal Emperors, till the time of Ahmad Shab Darani, 
who in 1748 annexed the Derajat to the Afghan kingdom, and carried off 
Nasrat Khan, the last of the Hot Baloches, a prisoner to Kabal. The 
descendants of this family are still resident in the district, but thew posi 
tion is hardly above that of the ordinary cultivator. 

Dera remained under Afghan governors till 1792, when Shah Zaman 
made over the districts of Dera and Leia to Mahamad Khan Snauat, 
who succeeded in establishing his rule over most of the prescnt district 0 
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Ders Ishmail Khan, except Tank. He made M&nkera, on the Leia side, 
his capital. He died in 1815, and was succeeded as Nawab by his daughter’s 
son, Sher Mahamad Khan. In 1820, Ranjit Sing, who had already con- 
quered Maltan, took Mankhera, and deprived Sher Mabamad Khan of all hia 
Cis-Indus territory. For 15 years after this Sher Mahamad remained semi- 
independent, till, his revenues having fallen hopelessly into arrears, the 
Sikhs interfered and took the direct management. Io 1836, Nao Nihal 
Sing crossed the Indus, and the Nawab voluntarily yielded up his remaining 
territory to be annexed by the Sikhs. Deri was now governed by the 
Diwans Laki Mal and Daolat Rai. The rule of the latter was disturbed 
by a long contest with Fateh Khan. Tawana, over whom he was eventually 
victorious. Soon after Diwan Daolat Rai was turned out of his govern- 
ment by the Lahor Darbar, at the suggestion of Major Herbert Edwardes, 
who had proceeded to the Derajat after his expedition to Bana. During 
the rebellion of 1848-49, the eastern part of the district was for some time 
the scene of the conflicts between Lieutenant Herbert Edwardes and the 
troops of the Diwén Malraj of Maltan. The siege of Maltao, in which 
the troops levied in the district took an important part, was followed by 
the second Sikh war, atthe close of which Dera, with the rest of the 
Panjab, became a British province. 

At first the Cis-Indus portion of the present Dera Ishmail Khan and 
Banii districts formed a separate district, the head-quarters of which were 
at Leia. The Trans-Indus portion formed another district, with head- 
quarters at Band. 

In 1861, this arrangement was altered, and Dera Ishmail Khan became the 
seat of a Commissionership and the head-quarters of a new district, in 
which were included the tehsils of Bakr and Leia, Cis-Indus. 

At the two stations of Bana and Dera Ishmail Khan, in this district, 
there were located two regiments of Panjab Infantry, two of Panjab 
Cavalry, two Panjab batteries, one Sikh regiment, one very weak Police 
battalion, and 180 horse police. Many of these troops were instantly ordered 
away to Péshawar, Jhelam, &c., and for two days, until the arrival of the 
8rd Sikh Infantry from Dera Ishmail Khan, the station of Bana was 
guarded only by a Battery of Panjab Artillery and the 3rd Panjab Cavalry, 
and the inhabitants of the country, ‘an experiment” (says Captain Coxe, 
Deputy Commissioner) “ which it would have been dangerous to prolong.” 
The rapid march of the troops caused a temporary panic among the traders 
: Bana: Captain Coxe closed the gates, and talked the people out of their 

ears. 

A fresh cause of anxiety was caused by the arrival of the suspected 39th 
Native Infantry from Jhelum : Captain Coxe felt their presence was a source 
of imminent danger, until 6U0 or 700 Maltani horse had been raised and 
collected at Dera Ishmail Khan. The 39th were quietly disarmed on the 14th 
July without the presence of other troops. Three days before this, Captain 
Renny, commanding the 3rd Sikh Infantry, informed the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of a plot among the Hindastani of this regiment, 113 in number, to 
rourder all their officers. These 113 were disarmed the same evening, and 
were subsequently dismissed the service. The plot could not be brought home 
to them, though there is little doubt it had been laid. Another ee 
was reported amongst the 39th Native Infantry at Der&s Ichmail Khan, 
with the object of securing the fort: timely information saved it. 
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When the news of the mutiny of a portion of the 9th Irregular 
Cavalry reached Captain Coxe, he marched to the Indus with a party of 
Maltani Horse, and, travelling 60 miles in 17 hours, raised all the country 
to act against them if requisite, and sent Mr. Cowan, Extra Assistant 
Commissioner, to follow them up: his force, co-operating with Captain 
Hockin’s party, was instrumental in effecting their destruction. The frontier 
tribes were turbulent during this period, as is their wont; but the presence 
of a moveable column sent by the Chief Commissioner restrained them from 
ravaging our territory. 

The foreign relations of the district consist in the intercourse with the 
tribes of Batanis, Mahstid Vaziris, Povindabs, Shiranis, and Ustaranis, 
(Verchere, Macgregor, Coxe, Costello, Tolbort, Powell, Panjab Reports, 
Census Report, Munro, Macaulay. 

DERA ISHMAIL KHAN—Lat. 31° 49’ 18”; Long. 70°57' 1"; Elev. 600. 
The chief town of the district of the same name, situated 44 miles from 
the right bank of the Indus, 200 miles west of Labor, 120 miles north-west 
of Maltan, 200 miles south-west of Jhelam, 89 miles south-east of Band, 
128 miles north of Der& Ghazi, about 300 miles south-east of Ghazni, 
and 870 due east of Kandahar. 

The country about the town is nearly level, with a slight slope towards 
the river, but not enough for thorough drainage. After rain, pools of water 
remain for weeks about the town, and many of the streets become impassable. 

The old town was swept away by the Indus in 1823. The new town 
is a large place, surrounded by a thin mud wall about 5 feet high. It 
is about 3} miles in circumference, has a length from east to west of one 
mile, and a breadth north and south of 1,400 yards. Its area is about 500 
acres, There are five gates, one at the centre of each of the four sides, 
and one between the south-east angle and the south gate. A main street 
divides the city into two unequal parts, it runs from the Ghalém Sarwar- 
ka-Darwaza (north gate), to the Pathanwala Darwaza (south). It is met 
in the centre by a street running due east from Serai gate (west), whence 
it continues in the same direction to the stables of Nawab Faojdar Khan, 
when it turns south-east to the Topkhana Darwaza (east). The whole 
space within the walls is not taken up by houses, much of it being 
occupied by large enclosures and gardens belonging to the leading in- 
habitants. The city contains 4,479 houses, and the population is 24,906 
souls. The houses are all of sun-dried mud bricks, and the shops, which are 
about 12 feet high, are situated on either side of the four main streets, which 
are paved. 

The side streets are about 10 feet wide; they are tortuous and badly venti- 
lated, and form numerous cud-de-sacs, especially in the Hinda part of the 
town. 

The houses are mostly small. Some in the Hinda quarter are of tolerable 
size, and have two or there storys. The roofs are all flat. Shisham wood 
was formerly most used for the rafters, but it is now scarce and expensive. 
Pine floated down the Indus from Péshawar is now very generally used. 
The wood of the caper tree (Kari/) is in request for the smaller rafters, 
as it resists to some extent the attacks of white ants. 

The supply of water is entirely from wells, the river water, not. being 
used for drinking. The well shaft is always lined with bricks laid without 
mortar, and not plastered. 
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Outside the town there is a metalled road which is being planted with 
trees. There are but few large trees within the walls, none of which are 
probably more than 40 years old, the present town having then been built 
to replace the older Dera Ismail. The various acacias, chiefly ‘ siras’ (Mimosa 
siris) and ‘kikar,’ grow well, Mimosa Arabica flourish best; there are also 
a few ‘ pipal’ trees; and ‘sieu’ grows to a good size if well taken care of 
during the first few years after planting. A good many trees have been 
planted near the town and in the cantonment and civil station, but they 
are too young to be of much benefit. 

There are several esarais in the town, in which, during the cold weather, 
representatives of almost every Pathan tribe to the west may be seen in 
their usual filthy clothes, yet of a strikingly handsome appearance. 

There is a school situated just outside the west wall of the town, which 
is maintained by the Derajat Mission with a grant-in-aid from Government. 
The average attendance is 200 per day. 

The average price of provisions in the Dera bazar was— 


January 1869. December 1869, 
Md. Srs. Cks. Md. Srs. Cks. 
Wheat, Ist sort... i 0 12 8 0 13 9) 
Moong ... as ies 0 10 8} 0 9 133 
Ghee ses ig avi Oo 1 64 0 1410 
Barley... se O 21 73 0 20 4) P 
Milk” teen 0 12 0 12 8 oe Bea eer 
Gort 0 6 2 0 3f of 80 tolas. 
Mash a. Oo 10 24 0 1010 
Meat wa ees Oo 7 8 0 64 
Sugar... re 0 20 0 2 8 


The current rates of wages for ordinary laborers (unskilled) is 3 to 3¢ 
annas per diem. 


There are no manufactures in Dera, except the inlaid wood-work, which 
is only made here and at Pah&rpur. 


A considerable trade in cloth is carried on with Shahpar, Amritsar, 
Miltan and Sakar. 
The following statement of the Dera Ismail city trade is taken from 


the Panjab Reports :— 
Imports. Exports, Total. 
Mads. Rs. Mds. Rs. Mds. Rs. 
1868-69 «. 69,598 16,542,053 47,426 334,261 117,024 1,876,304 
1869-70 «» 117,884 1,733,623 46,978 238,337 164,862 1,971,960 
1870-71 tie 5 1,941,596 oa 151,124 ie 2,092,720 
1871-72 eee tt 952,461 ds 360,923 swe 1,313,384 
(Macaulay, Macgregor, Skeen, Costello.) 


DERA ISHMAIL KHAN— 
A cantonment in the Derajat, situated to the east and south-east of the city 
of the same name. It extends from the city to the bank of the river, and 
encloses a space of 14 mile long by 1} broad, the whole circuit of the canton- 
ment being 4% miles. It occupies an alluvial plain on the right bank of the 
Indus, above the level of the highest flood mark. It contains lines for a 
regiment of native cavalry, two regiments of native infantry, and a 
battery of artillery, a church, travellers’ bungalow, a racket-court, swim. 
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ming-bath, and a Parsee’s shop. Sir Henry Durand, late Lieutecant-Gov. 
ernor of the Panjab, is buried in the church compound. 

The station of Dera is situated one mile from the old bank of the 
river Indus, but more than four miles from the present channel. The inter. 
vening space is overflowed by the river during the annual inundation, but 
in the cold weather is generally under cultivation, the crops being almost 
entirely cereal. The soil on which the cantonment is built is alluvial, with 
a large proportion of sand, and in many parts the surface is eovered 
with a saline efflorescence. Water is found at an average depth of about 
15 feet, and is abundant and good. No attempt has been made to drain 
the place, which is naturally too level to allow the surface water to run 
off. As, however, the rain-fall is not heavy, no great inconvenience is expe- 
rienced from this. The prevailing disease is fever, but the station is 
generally considered healthy, and the Eurepean detachments enjoy better 
health than at most stations in the Panjab. 

The civil station is situated on the south of the city, and consists of 
a kutcherry, Commissioner’s house, jail and police lines, public gardens, and 
post office. 

The fort of Akalgarh, built by the Sikhs and improved by the British, 
is situated at a distance of half a mile north-west of the north-west angle 
of the city. (See Akdlgarh). 

There are a number of excellent metalled roads at Dera. 

The advisability of moving this cantonment nearer to the border has 
been lately discussed; it may, therefore, be interesting if I call attention to 
the fact, that the late General Nicholson’s opinion on this subject was 
expressed very earnestly in favor of the cantonment being moved to the 
frontier. (Nicholson, Johnstone, Skeen, Costello, Macgregor, Tolbort.) 

DERAJAT— 

A tract of country extending along the west bank of the Indus, about 
800 miles from the Kalabagh range of mountains to the north boundary 
of Sind, and hemmed in between the Saliman Range and the Indus. The 
name is derived from the three towns of Dera Ghazi Khan, Dera Faten 
Khan, and Dera Ishmail Khan, the first and last of which, being also now 
British districts, will be found more fully described under their titles. The 
Deraj&t now forms a British Commissionership, under the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Panjab. 

DERI— 
A village in Baizai division, Yiisafzdi, situated in the open plain, 
three miles east of Linkhor on the left bank of the Bada ravine, here some 
150 yards broad and 50 feet deep. Water ie procured from a perennial stream 
in the ravine. The inhabitants are Khataks, and are divided into two 
sections,—Karkar and Sakzai. or 

There is a small tank on the north side of the village, which is how- 
ever supplied with water from the ravine below it for part of the year, an 
for the rest from the Landai Kanda. The village contains 56 houses and 4 

a Ll eae The headmen are Sadat Khan and Alif Khan. (Hastings.) 

I— : 

A village in Yusafzai, Péshawar district, situated in the open plain i 
to Swabi; it has 12 wells. The Totali ravine runs past about 100 a : 
from the west side of the village. It contains 27 houses. It 1s als? 
called Mian Deri. (Lumsden.) 
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DERI AKHUND KHEL— 
A village in Am4&zai country, Yaghistén, situated at the end of the spur 
which divides the Malka and Kandar valleys. (2. G. Taylor.) 

DESHI— ; ; 
A clan of Swatis, who inhabit that portion of the eastern face of 
the Black Mountain which lies north of Agror, and the independent 
glens of Kotwal and Parisri; on the east it adjoins Nasdinaé and the 
lands of the Swati Chief, Ghafar Khan of Trfind ; on the west the boundary 
runs up to the crest of the mountain, and on the north is conterminous 
with the territory of Takot. A stream, which has its source in the 
Nandihar and Tikari valleys, and is called the Nandihér Khwar, runs 
along the foot of the Black Mountain through the Desbi territory, and 
joins the Indus near Takot. Most of the principal villages are situated 
along its banks, and rice cultivation is carried on to a considerable extent ; 
the stream is always fordable except after heavy rain. The spurs of 
the Black Mountain run close down to its left bank, and many of the 
smaller villages and hamlets of the tribe are situated in the glens lying 
between them. 

The clan is sub-divided into six sections as follows :— 


Sacrion. Fighting Marine, Naas. 
Khan Khel fei 120 Azad Khan, Kamal Kh&n. 
Beror... ie 100 Sadar All, Kabal. 

Warojai ... + 110 Hazrat Shah. 
Kachelai ves 90 Ahmad Mir Hiseen. 
Jador .. ae 180 Amba! Shahi, Izatila. 
Sumla Khel aah 120 Idhar Ali, Samand. 
Tota 720 
Re a nae 


Settlers of other races are also to be found among the Déshis; 
the principal of these are—Zizraris, Syads, Malas, Akhtn Khels, Gajars, 
&c., and their total number may be about 250 to 300 men. 

This tribe, although Swatis, bears a good name among its neighbours for 
fighting qualities, and, although internal dissension prevails among them, 
they readily unite when differences arise with outsiders. They are able to 
bring about 700 matchlockmen into the field. They have a standing 
quarrel with their neighbours, the Syads of Pariéri and Ghafar Khan of 
Trond; and in some fighting which took place in 1871, the Deshis had 
decidedly the best of it. They took part with the other tribes, in the 
invasion of the Agrér valley, in 1868, and were fined Re, 1,000 for their 
share in the disturbances of that time. Since then they have remained 
quiet, and have refused to join in any incursions on British territory. 

The principal crops of the valley are—radi, wheat, barley, mustard, masur 
and tobacco ; &harif, maize, rice, mung, til, and a little cotton. 

The principal villages in the valley are as follow :— 


Nawmza, pci: RuMigxs, 
Gajbori «260 Jaddr Section. Maliks, Ambal Shahi, [zatula, Rajwali, and 


Rahmatila. Situated on the stream flowing from Tikari 
into the Nandihér Khwar. This is the most southern of 
the large Deshi villages. 
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Nawas. eo ; Rewanns. 

Shingala (Bar)... 90 Maliks, Hazrat Shah, Koram Ali, Zaidin. Ab 
aehees soe hg the left bank of the eae 
rom its situation it is very open to attack. ; 
the Varojai section. Dt eae een 

Shingala (Kaz) ... 80 Malike, Ahmadji (Akhinzada), Mir Hiasen, Kichelai secti 
About a mile north of Bar Shingala on the left bank of 
same stream. 


Kotgala oan 55 Béror Section, Malike, Sadar Ali, Kabul, and Dostam. About 
. two miles north of Kiiz Shingala, on the left bank of the 
Nandihar Khwar. 
Otal te 110 Sumla Khél Section. Maliks, Idhar Ali and Samand. About 
mile north of Kotgala on left bank of Nandihar Khwar. 
Péshaiirai eee 80 Khair Khél Section. Maliks, Azad Khan and Kamal Khan. 


South of Kotgala, on right bank of Nandihar Kbwar. 


The above form the six large villages of the Deshis, The following are 
some of the smaller hamlets, viz :— 
Nara a 30 High up on the east face of the Black Mountain and near its 
northern extremity. A pass known as the “Nara pass” 
crosses the crest near it. 


Bartondi sii 17 High upina glen of the Black Mountain, the stream running 
rom which joins the Nandibar Khwar near Kotgala. 

Landai ais 12 In the same glen as the above. 

Makbranii bei 10 Ditto do. do. 

Chalar is 16 Ditto do. do. Malik Zafar Shah. 

Batal bs ... Headman Vali Khan. About half a mile north of Utal, on 
the right bank of the Nandihar Khwar. 

Ghazikot ais 33 Malik Rahim Khan. Situated south of Gajbori at the junc- 


tion of the Tikari and Nandihar streams. 


The Deshi territory could be approached by a force moving along the 
crest of the mountain, or from Agror over the Jalgali pass; by either 
route entry to their territory would be easy, but the latter would be the 
best for a force to adopt. Leaving Agror by the village of Dilbori, and 
ascending to the pass of Jalgali (which is the lowest point of the midge 
connecting the Mana-ka-Dana spur of the Black Mountain with the Kabal 
range), over which a road was made in 1868, a column would easily descend 
to the banks of the little stream which drains the northern side of the pass; 
covering parties would be required on the heights to the right and left of the 
advance ; from this point, as far as Chirmang, beyond which the valley opens 
out, the advance on Trtnd (fort of Ghafar Khan, Chief of the Ashlér sec- 
tion of Sw&tis) is easy; from Jalgali to Chirmang is about three miles, 
thenceto Trand about two more. . From Trand the road — along the 
banke of the united Jalgali and Tikari streams for about four miles, when 
Gajbéri, the most important of the large Deshi villages, is reached. The 
road is easy throughout, though it passes through rice cultivation at various 
points. In the Deshi territory itself, all the large villages and many of the 
small ones are open to attack. (Unwin.) 

DHAMTAOR— 
A village in the Mansera division of the Hazara district, five miles from 
Abbottabad, at the junction of the Dorh and Darkan rivers. It has 848 
houses, 40 shops, 11 mosques, and a population of 4,384 souls, which are 
composed of 1,471 Jadans, 101 Syads, 20 Mogals, 2,792 others. 
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The water-supply is from the rivers in the vicinity, and from a tank in the 
village ; the water is very good. There are many fine trees in the village. 
The crops are rice, ‘ makai,’ wheat, barley, ‘dhall,’ &c. Supplies are procurable 
here in large quantities after due notice. The live stock of the village 
consists of 12 horses, 174 donkeys, 84 mules, 1,660 cattle, 288 sheep, &. 

The village of Dhamtaor is a favourite resort for the English inhabitants 
of Abbottabad for the sake of its beautiful shade and a pretty sacred tank, 
in which are macy fish. The headmen are Faiztla, Pert, Abdila, &c. 
The village formerly belonged to the Tarks, but was taken from them by 
the Jadans after much fighting. Hari Sing, during the Sikh rule, pro- 
posed to erect a fort at this place, but when a portion had been finished, 
the JadQns attacked the labourers and threw it down; the Sirdar then 

ave up his intention. 

DHAMTAOR, NAWASHAHR and MANGAL— 

A tract in the Hazara district, situated midway between Lower and 
Upper Haz&ra, close to the Abbottabad cantonment. The western portion 
is a plain called Orash, and averages 4,000 in elevation ; the eastern portion 
consists of the western slopes of the Thandiaéni range and is from 5,000 to 
6,000 in elevation. The northern portion is drained by the Mangal, a 
large ravine, an affluent of the Siran. The southern portion is a deep 
glen running down from the Miaén Jaéni peak. The proprietors of the plain 
villages are mostly Hasaézéis and Manstr JadQns and of the hill villages, 
Kar&ls, Dhands, Awaéns, Gdjars, &c., &. The Abbottabad cantonment is 
situate at the southern end of the tract. 

The area according to the settlement Survey is— 

Cultivated. Oncultivated. Total Area. 








Areas, Areas. Areas. 

Dhamtaor dns es on 9,340 27,273 36,613 
Nawasbhar oe ae a 8,285 16,714 24,999 
Mangal eat fe ates 7,714 14,067 21,771 
Torta ae vei 25,339 58,044 83,383 











_ In summer the heat is considerably less than in the HazSra plain, and 
in winter there are severe frosts and rains ; snow falls on both hill and plain ; 
the cattle are chiefly stall-fed during the winter. The crops are—ravi, 
wheat, barley mustard, ‘masur,’ tobacco; sharif, maize, mee, ‘mung,’ 
‘mash,’ ‘ kangni,’ ‘ til,’ cotton, and turmeric. 

The population is— 


In Dbamtaor. Ndwashabr. Mangal. 

Total Souls sd a Aa 11,786 9,409 5,918 
Families ane Ls es 2,206 1,783 1,224 
Souls per family .., “hs e 6 6 5 
» | square mile is Sea 203 211 174 
The inhabitants possess cattle ie 7,823 5,488 3,685 
or head per 100 souls Re , 3 74 76 6l 


The Orash plain or Abbottabad valley is very marshy : it is drained by 
the Jab stream, which runs through the centre. Rice cultivation was pro- 
hibited for sanitary reasons when the cantonment was first made, but is now 
permitted. The marshy soil is bad for the crops, and the grain much to 
husk runs. It is said to have an intoxicating effect when eaten as bread. 
The grain is called by the natives ‘“‘ Mastak.” In 1868 a number of men of 
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n Native Regiment passing through the valley were reported intoxicated, 
and on inquiry this was found to be the result of eating bread made of 
“ Mastak” grain. The number of cattle in this division is below the pargana 
average. (Wace.) 

DHEGRAI— 
A village in the Baizai division of Yusafzai, Peshawar district, on the bank 
of the Bada ravine, half a mile above its junction with the Kalpani. 

DHOBIAN— 
A village in Yusafzsi, Peshawar district, one mile south of Yar H tsén, situat- 
ed on the nght bank of the Baldr ravine, which is here generally wet, and 
about 20 feet deep. The country around is open. It has 100 houses, 30 of 
Afghans, 20 Gajars, 5 Awan, 25 Gardeners, 20 Mians. The water-supply 
is from two wells. It has five mosques. The headman is Mir Afzal Khan. 
(Hastings, Lumsden.) 

DHODA— 
A village in the Baizai division, Kohat district, situated 8 miles south 
of Kohat, under a range of low hills on the left bank of the Toi. It has 
203 houses, with a population of 1,026 souls, of which 333 are adult males. 
There is also a serai for travellers. The inhabitants are principally Bangash, 
but there are some Khataks and Awidns. It can turn out about 80 armed 
men. It was founded in Daolat Khan’s time by Fateh Khan and Shih 
Ali Khan, Niazis from Dhoda near Isa Khel. There are three sections in 
the village, Fateh Khel, Shah Ali Khel, and Masna Khel. Water 1s 
obtained from the Toi and from springs. The land is irrigated, and the 
revenue is Rs. 1,500. It was here that the Chief of the Bangash came out 
from Kohat with 700 or 800 matchlockmen dressed in blue to welcome 
Elphinstone on his way to Péshawar in 1809. (Plowden.) 

DHODIAL— 
A village in the Pakli division of the Hazara district, 2 miles from 
Shankiari, 94 miles north of M&osera, on the left bank of Siran. It has 557 
houses, 14 shops, 9 mosques, and a population of 2,629 souls, composed 
of 1,078 Swatis, 217 Aw4ns, 194 Tarks, and 1,145 others. The water- 
supply is from the Siran in the vicinity ; it is excellent and abundant. The 
produce consists of ‘makai,’ rice, wheat, barley ; and supplies are procurable 
here in considerable quantities after due notice. The stock of the village 
embraces 44 horses, 705 cattle, 59 flocks of sheep, 9 camels, 13 donkeys, 3? 
mules, &c. There is a good road from this village to Bala Kotin the Kanar 
valley. The headmen are—Ali Khan, Amardi, &c. (Wace, Macgregor.) 

DHOTI— 
A village in Dera Ismail Khan district, 55 miles from Isa Khel, 14 
from Dera Ismail Khan; it has 60 houses, two shops and one well. 

DHUNDI— 
A canal in the Ghizi district, which leaves the Indus near the village 
of Shah Jamal, 20 miles south of Ghazi, and returns to it below a 
It was silted up, till a company was formed in which Im&ém Lacan 
Mazari and Jamal Khan Laghari took half the shares, and Governmen 
granted Rs. 40,600 as an advance, when the canal was cleared out. (Bruce.) 

DHOUNDS— h 
A tribe of Hazara who inhabit parts of the Boi tract, but especially the 
Dana and Bakot divisions between the Jhelam and the main range. e 


population is 9,859 and 8,659, or a total of 18,518. The villages are situated 
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on plateaux about 1,000 feet above the river. In character the Dhands are 
improvident and lack energy. They are badly affected towards Government, 
and were suspected of an intention to mse during the Kagan complications 
in 1852. They gave serious trouble in 1857, and many of them were 
engaged in the attack on Mari. 

Cracroft’s settlement report of the Rawal Pindi district gives the 
following information regarding this tribe: “The Dhtnds are one of the 
“two most powerfal tribes in the hills, generally the upper part of the 
“Mari hills. They claim descent from an ancestor of the Prophet, Abdal 
“Manaf. The tract is said to have come into their possession daring the 
“Gakesayar rule, when one Zobair, a descendant of Mahamad, came from 
“ Arabia, and settled near Kahota.” Cracroft, however, thinks it very 
much more likely that the Dhdnds sprang from old Hindi tribes converted 
from Hindiism, than that they should be the descendants of the heroes 
they describe. Certainly nothing of the heroic appeared in their resistance 
to Maharaja Gholab Sing, or in their still-born attempt at insurrection 
at Mari. 

They are, however, important, especially from their connection with the 
people of Hazara. 

The principal man of the Dhfnds is Mansiibdar Kh&n. He has a jagir of 
Rs. 777, of which Rs. 195 is perpetual, and a talikdari of Rs. 24. 
None of the Dhiind headmen are very prominent characters; they are 
somewhat reticent and keep to their villages, thus preventing the possibility 
of our becoming well acquainted with them. (Wace, Cracro/t.) 

DIGARR— 
A pass leading from Sam R&nizii to Swat in Yaghistan. The road starts 
from the village of Shah Kot, and goes by Mirdeh and Osman Khélogarhi 
to Ariankot, seven miles over a rough country along the foot of the hills. 
From Ariaukot the path leads for four miles through a glen to the Digar 
hill passing up the side of which it descends (five miles) to Mekhband in 
the Ranizai division of Swat, and thence by Pir Khél to Tota Kan Matkana, 
four miles over a plain country traversed by ravines. This route is only 
frequented by footmen, but horses can travel by it. (Bedlew.) 

DILBAR— 
A small Baloch post on the Rajanptr frontier, situated on the frontier 
road half way between Toz&ni or Bandtwali, eight miles from each. It con- 
sists of a square enclosure with sides of 50 yards, and two circular loopholed 
bastions at the north-west and south-east corners; and with walls 12 feet 
in height and 16 feet thick. It contains a well of good water (the best to 
be found for many miles in the neighbourhood), the diameter of which is 
12 feet; the depth of the water from the surface is 120 feet ; and the supply 
is plentiful. 

Near the post are several ‘jal’ trees and bushes, but the country is other- 
Wise singularly barren, being a sandy desert covered with low bushes which 
serve as pasture for camels. No fodder or water is obtainable for several 
miles except in seasons when there is a good rain-fall. To the west of the 
post, at a distance of 1,500 yards, is a low ridge of bleak and stony 
hills, the lowest under features of the Giandari Mountain which here melts 
into the plains. 

Dilbar was built in 1869 (at a cost of Rs. 2,046) when the Mazaris 
and Bagtis were at feud with each other. Strictly speaking, it com- 
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mands the exit of no passes, and the country to the north-west of the 
pest is open and practicable for the entrance to the plains of raiders, 
and leads from the plains to the eastern slope of Giandari whence 
several small passes issue, falling into the Zangi. Formerly the Zangi 
and its branches, which issue from the hills in front of Dilbur, were favorite 
resorts of robbers, as they afford peculiar facilities for hiding. 

The outpost contains 10 days’ supply for man and beast (wheat 3 maunds, 
salt 3 seers; barley 15 maunds; bhoosa 36 maunds; wood 7} maunds). 

The garrison consists of 10 mounted and 4 foot Mazaris. There is room 
for a garrison four times as large. (Macgregor, Davidson.) 

DILBAR— 

A plain en the Jacobabad frontier, about six miles south-east of Gandai, 
open and not much cut up by ravines. It affords good grazing and plenty 
of water after rain. The plain now belongs to the Bagtis, who took it from 
the Birdies, and the whole surface is covered with graves and other marks of 
the contlict between these two tribes. (Macgregor.) 

DILBAR KA THOUL— 
An old ruined fort in the Rajanpar district of the Mazaris, about two miles 
from Dilb&r, and four from Tozani, a few yards west of the road. It was 
the former residence of a Mazaéri Tomandar. (Davideon.) 

DILI MELA— 

A fertile upland valley on the camel route from Chaoutra to Shakardara, 
situated in the east of Chaontra, Kohat district. It is bounded on the 
east by the Mithfin ravine, and extends about three miles from north to 
south, and two miles from east to west. It is surrounded by low stony 
hills and deep ravines, through which its drainage reaches the Mithin. 
There are in the valley several small hamlets known collectively as Dili 
Mela, one of the largest of which is “ Alika.” The people are of the Kuli 
Khél clan of Mandan Baraks, whose head-quarters are here. (088). 

DIL MORAD KA GARHI— 

A village in the Jacobabad district, about eight miles east of Jacobabad, and 
containing about 100 houses, all of which have flat mud roofs. There isa 
good deal of cultivation in the vicinity. It was formerly a post of the Sind 
horse, till the line was moved forward to Goran&ri in 1863. (Macgregor.) 

DINGOT— Elev. 2,847. we 
A mountain about four or five miles above Kalabagh in the Band district. 
It is a bold precipitous mountain, with steep outer spurs of sandstone run- 
ning down to the strip of sandy beach on the Indus. The Indus rai 
directly below Dingot, and, in the beginning of May, appears to be abou 
200 yards across. On the east of the main mountain, a mass of aren 
rises in straight cliffs from the river which is cut off on the west and aT 
from the rest of Dingot by a narrow ravine with precipitous banks, i 
on the north the cliffe are steep and straight. It is accessible only a e 
river side by a narrow path about 8 feet wide, and practicable for horse- 
men, cut out of the sandstone rock, which winds up the crags, whose yl 
edge is about 70 feet above the Indus. The top of this ara a 
slopes in a long stony plateau upwards from the edge of the cliffs a at 
the river. It seems about half a mile long and quarter mile broad, @ : 
is quite inaccessible save by this one path. In former days there eae 
village here built by Mahamad Azim Khan, the grandfather of the Lat 
Malik of Kalabagh, to which he sent hig women and valuables whenever 
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annual Dardui visitation took place, and to which he came himeelf if on 
bad terms with his sovereign. The village and mosque are now heaps of 
ruins. There are two old tanks on the hill, the wall of one of which is 
atill in very good order. The Bangi Khél now pasture on the hill. Near 
this is the point at which, according to Rennell, Timar crossed the Indus. 
(Burnes, Ross.) 
DIR— 
A river of Panjkora in Yaghistan, which rises in the south slopes of the 
Lasptr range, and flows nearly south for 20 miles past the town of Dir, 
where it is joined by the Tal. It is said to run dry in the winter months, 
but in the summer, on the melting of the snow, it increases so much 
as to become altogether impassable except with difficulty on rafts. Otters 
abound in the river. There is a bridge 23 paces in length below the village 
of Benimari. (Aaverty.) 
DIR— 

A valley consisting of the upper portion of Panjkora, next to Chitral. It is 
surrounded by high mountains, and is very cold in winter, when snow falls. 
The valley is very narrow, but fertile and picturesque, with many fir, pine 
and walnut trees. The produce is wheat, barley, and some ‘ jowar,’ and 
many of the European fruits. The inhabitants are very subject to disease 
of the spleen. They live chiefly on rice mixed with ghee, and seldom eat 
wheaten bread. They have great numbers of cattle and sheep, but horses 
and mules are scarce, and camels are unknown. There are numerous 
smaller valleys tributary to it. The villages are usually built on the side 
of a hill with a stream close at hand. There are no made roads, and what 
paths there are, are difficult for animals. The Chief of Dir is Rahmatala, 
son of Ghazan Khé&n. 

The following are the villages belonging to the Dir Khan, commencing 
south to the northwards— 


Bibié wur (Khan Ahmed Gul). Salam Kot. Bari Kot. 
mazai. Ala. Atair (fort). 

Unkarai. Kotkai. Raémian. 
Surkamar. Tangai. Baghro. 
Wegul. Dodhé. Derai. 
Gargul. Sharmaha. Sarko. 
Jabalak. Seratai. Sundrawal ;fort). 

(Hort of Saltan Kosrai. Bee ory: 

Mahamad, Sanwrai. and. 

Shamargér brother of | Panra Kot. Ganawrai. 

{ Khan. J Kashkarai. Echkalai, 
Amlaknar. Kolundai. Tansv. 
Talai. Jurjurai. Nangral. 
Ker. Merga. Taurai. 
Surdam. Mena. Khakbdar. 
Hazrah. Bekarai. Asarmér. 
Tirhat. Musala. Nurs. 
Chindas. Nawaikili. Dir Khan Kila (fort). 
Khanpar. Mira Khan. Lonnandai. 
Baidar. MirSshpatai. Chakrai. 
Damdarhila. Kharawai. Tigar Kot. 
Malik Khwar. Rokhan. Chaprara. 
Shituna. Gorjat. Boirai. 
Sardarkili. Kilot. Salbaur. 
Gangeshall (2). Gumédana. Gujar. 
Daro. Yigai. BetS. 
Madebinda. Samang. Chand. 
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Tingbar. Dokai. Shingargal. 
Barundesh. Sheringal. Shinkanrai. 
Riindesh. Duguna (3). Makhai. 

Jat Kul. Peangar. Sukhai. 
Dand. Badar Kanai. Kharkanai. 
Kiragalat. Babuzai. Dirikana (fort). 
Rarkor. Rogh&no. Ghurejo. 
Achariina. Sandrai. Maran. 
Kalaéshbanda. Gwaldai. Jarander (fort). 
Razar. Beta. Bandai. 

Gir Gat. Khwar. Chinda Kot. 
Surigraém. Dobindai. 

Korhgal. Atrangai. 


In the mountains to the north-west of Dir, inhabited by the Nimchah 
K&fars, are great numbers of musk-deer. 

The trade of the Dir valley is brought from the south by plain (Sama) 
Yosafzais and Khataks, and from the north by Chitralis; the first bring 
oil, cloth, salt, sugar, and spices, and take away musk, otter skins, honey, 
ghi, silk and Chitral chogas; and the second bring these chogas and take 
away grain and salt. (Aleemoola, Bellew, Creagh.) 

DIR— 

The capital of the independent district of Panjkora is situated in the Dir 
valley, on the right bank of the Dir river, and not far from the foot of the 
Lahori pass. It contains about 350 houses, and perhaps 1,200 inhabitants. 
It is protected by a considerable fortress, situated on a high mound, a spur of 
the Lasptr mountains. The walls, which are substantially built of mud and 
stone, are about 400 yards long, 300 in breadth, and 12 yards in height, and 
are flanked by four towers. Within the citadel, which is kept in excellent 
repair, there is a large mosque, besides several other buildings, including the 
residence of the chief and his family, together with those of his imme- 
diate followers, the whole of whom, with their families, amount to 2,500 
people. Dir is one of the principal marts of the country, and has several 
Hinda shops. 

From Dir there are roads to Chitral, upper and lower Swat, Kanar, 
Jalalabad, Bajawar, and Peshawar. Many of the inhabitants can under- 
stand the Chitral Siahposh languages. (Raverty, Bellew, Aleemoola, Sapper.) 

DIRGAND— 
A small insignificant ravine on the Rajanpir border, running into the Sor, 
a few hundred yards below the Reti, between very low hills. Its banks 
are low, of a gentle slope ; it generally contains a few wells. ( Davidson.) 

DIUSH— 
A village in Pindtali, Mohmand country, between the Rid nala and the 
hill separating Pindiali from Gandao. it has seven small hamlets, and is 
inhabited by the Barhan Khel, Tarakzai, Mohmands, who can turn out 260 
fighting men. (James.) 

DOABA—Lat. 34°7’ to 34°19; Long. 71°28’ to 71°50’. 
A division of the Peshawar district, comprising the country between the 
Kabal and Swat rivers. It is triangular in shape, and is bounded on the 
north and east by the Mohmand hills and the Swat river, on the west by 
the same hills and the Kabal river, and on the south by the Kabal river. 
The above two rivers unite a short distance from Nisata, and between them 
and the mountains lies the triangular plain of the Doaba, some 90 square 
miles in extent. 
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The Doaba resembles the rest of the Pesh&wér valley, being a flat plain 
plentifully intersected (with the exception of the western corner, near the 
Michn! fort) by ravines and artificial streams brought down from the 
Kabal and Swat rivers. It is fertile, and numerous villages dot ita surface, 
contrasting in this respect with the desert tract of Ydsafzai. The soil is * 
mixed sand and clay. Running along the foot of the mountains, from 
Abazai to Michni, is a portion of that low range of sand hills which bounds 
the Peshawar valley, and which no doubt was in former years the shore 
of an immense lake. 

The principal crops grown in the Doaba are Indian corn, rice, wheat, 
barley, cotton, and sugarcane ; the two first being most abundant. 

Trees are plentiful throughout the district, and the road from Peshawar 
to Abazai is a regular avenue; every village has its score or so of spreading 
trees, which gives the country a picturesque appearance. 

The animals met with are camels, buffaloes, bullocks, cows, mules, goats, 
and sheep. Poultry are abundant; mutton and fowls can always be procured 
in the Shabkadar bazar. Cattle are fattened here for the Peshawar market. 
Fish of excellent quality are caught at certain seasons of the year, and 
different kinds of game, wild geese, ducks, sand grouse, quail, and snipe 
are also found. Food is procurable at cheaper rates than in Peshawar. 

The hot season extends from the middle of April to the end of September, 
and during the three hottest months the thermometer ranges from 75° to 
100° in the shade. The cold season may be said to commence at the end of 
October. 

The greatest amount of rain falls towards the close of January and 
during February, but there is no regular rainy season. Cold winds blow 
through the mountain gorges in December and January, and snow covers 
the tops of the further ranges of mountains early in the cold season, and 
subsequently the nearer ranges. Dust-storms prevail during the summer 
months, occurring on an average about once a week. 

The population of Doaba in 1868 was 35,005, or 517 to the square mile ; 
of these 9,965 were adult males. In religion 33,655 were Mahamadans 
and 1,340 Hinds. According to race, there were 82 Syads, 288 Mogals, 
3],455 miscellaneous Mahamadans, 300 Khatris, 955 Aroras. 

There are 54 villages in this division. The area of the Do&ba is 87°67 
square miles, of which 34°41 are cultivated. The number of enclosures is 
4,527, and of houses 7,391, giving 7 souls to an enclosure, and 4 to a house. 
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DOABA— 

A small village in Miranzai, Kohat district, situated under the southern hills 
east of Darsamand. It has 73 houses and 130 adult males. (Plowden.) 

DOBANDI— 

A village in Sam Ra&nizai, Swat, Yaghistan, 3 miles from the British 
frontier at Shérgarh, and at the junction of a ravine with the Bagian 
Kanda, It is inhabited by the Bahram Khél section. (Lockwood.) 

DODA— 

A hill in Yisafzai, Peshaw&r district, comprising the northern portion 
of the Karamar hill. It is 2 miles north-east of Gariala, } mile south-east 
of Sarkhderi, and is separated from Karamar by a pass from Garidla to 
Ghulima. (Lockwood,) 

DODHER— 

A vulage of 80 houses in Yasafzai, Peshawar district, and situated in 
the open plain abont 2 miles south-east of Zeda, 5 miles south of Swabi, 
Water supplied from four wells. (Lumsden.) 

DODIBATSAR— 

A small lake at the head of the Kagan valley, Hazara district, about 8 
miles south-east of Lorusar. It is only about 4 mile long. It is the 
source of the Parbiala ka kata. The Siral Gali goes thence into Dardwar. 
(Johnstone), 

DOGDARA— 
A glen in Yaghistan, running east from the Panjkora valley, and contan- 
ing the following villages :—Shiringal, Dog, (8) Drandhal, Babadur Khanai 
(3.) The glen is two days’ journey long, and it communicates with Kashkar 
by the Purit pass, which is dangerous on account of Kafars. (Lockwood.) 

DOJAM or DOJAMAK— 

A range of high hills in the Mari hills, running from the Janatial pass 
(near Kala Koh) westwards, and dividing the Kahan from the Palmi plain. 
The pass of this name in the range crossed from Palmi en route to Kahan is 
stiff, but practicable for laden animals, Snow falls here occasionally. 
(Davidson, Lance.) 

DOLRAGHA— 

A village inthe Zaimakht country, Yaghistan, on the left bank of the 
Sangroba, about 3 miles north beyond the British frontier. There 184 
road thence to Durani in Karam. It was formerly a hamlet of Thal, but was 
taken from it by the Zalmukht. It gives 100 Kabal rupees tribute to the 
British Government. Its inhabitants are Khwadad Khel, Zaimukbts. It 
has 120 houses, and is situated at the head of a valley with some cultivation 
and trees. (Macgregor), 

DORAZA~— 

A section of the Utmanzii Mandan Yasafzais, who inhabit the south-east 
of the Yasafzai plain, Peshawar district, stretching north from Manara = 
the bank of the Indus to Baja Bam Khél, and comprising a strip of Ne 
7 miles long by 2 miles broad. The villages are Kalabat, Marghoz, 48! 
eon Aks Khel, Isizai, and Manars. (Bellew.) 

A river of Hazara, derived from branches which rise in tran Sa 
Mian Jani, Kalabagh, and Bara Gali on the main range, and join aoe 
Bagnotar. The Dorh is here an insignificant stream; at about 3 mi 7 
from the above point it is joined by the Hertloh branch, which com 
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from Tandiani and the Kind peak. Three miles further on, at Damtawar, 
it receives the Darkan, which brings the drainage of the Orash plain, 
and. .n miles further the Salhad from Abbottabad joins ite right bank, 
whence it continues its course to the south-west for twenty-five miles, 
when it joins the Siran. The total length is about forty-six miles. At 
its source it is about 6,000 feet in elevation ; at Rajai it is 3,354; at 
the junction of the Salhad 2,800, opposite Hariptr about 1,800, and where 
it joins the Siran about 1,500 feet. ‘ 

The Dorh is everywhere fordable, except after heavy rain. As far ag 
Dhamtawar it runs swiftly between precipitous banks, but its bed then 
spreads out. So much of ite water is diverted for irrigation that during 
the driest part of the year it sometimes fails altogether. This stream 
could not be used for binging down wood from the Mian Jani range. 
(Macgregor.) 

DORU—_ 
A small ravine on the R&janptr frontier, joining the Chak from the 
south, about three miles from where it enters the plains. Its total course 
is about three miles through rough hills. About half mile from where it 
joins the Chak is a pool of good water fed by a small spring. (Davidson, 
Macgregor.) 

DOSIRA— 
A peak on the great range which divides Swat from the independent 
Pathan tribes who inhabit tributary valleys of the Indus. From this point 
the range eplits into two, which form the north-east and north-west 
boundaries of Bunér. (Macgregor.) 

DOST MAHAMAD KHAN THUL— . 
A small hamlet in the Bozdar hills, situated a short distance north of 
Bh&rti Kachi. It contains about twenty fighting men with their families. 
No supplies are procurable, these being chiefly procured from the village 
of Mahoi (Majotha), which is distant one long march. The water-supply 
is from a good spring about half a mile off. ( Davidson.) 

DRABAND— . 
A town in Kél&chi division, Dera Ishmail Kb&n district, thirty-five miles west 
of that place, and about six miles from the entrance of the Draband pass. 
It consists of three villages, viz., Draband, Ad Ka Garhi, Aladid ka Gari, 
situated on the high bank of a clear hill stream, the Lahéra. There are 
910 houses with a population of 2,446 souls, of whom 827 are adult males. 
The inhabitants consist of 1,706 Mian Khéls, 200 Hindis, 40 Shiranis, 
400 Jats, and 100 Baloch. The houses are built of mud, and there is 
a covered bazar of thirty-five shops, with thirteen mosques and one 
Dharmsala. ‘he town hasa wall round it seven feet high. Water from 
rivulets is plentiful, but is considered unwholesome, though the inhabit- 
ants drink it. Supplies are procurable. Draband has 12,000 ‘ bigas’ of land, 
of which 3,000 are cultivated. The produce is wheat, barley, and ‘bajra.’ 
a peineipal men are Shahbaz, Lalu, Akbar, Mahamad, Mabr Dil, and 

ad. 


There was formerly a sub-district of this name, but it now is incorpo- 
rated with the Kolschi sub-division. 

The first Europeans who ever visited Draband were probably Messrs. 
Fraser and Harris, who came here in January 1809 on their way to 
attempt the ascent of the Takht-i-Soliman. They were well treated by the 
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‘chief, Omar Kh&n, but were nearly killed by a mob of Saliman Khéle, 
with whom a misunderstanding had arisen. 

Draband is inhabited by the Mian Khél section of the Povindahs, for 
an account of whom see that; article. 

The Draband outpost is situated in front of the village. Half-way 
between it and Draband Zam pass is the ruined village of Gil Habib, 
which has been recommended asa site for a new outpost, the present 
being considered too far from the hills. 

The Draband outpost was built by Captain FitzGerald, Commandant of 
the 5th Panjab Cavalry, and is a square redoubt of 46 yards, with two 
bastions and a watch tower, with a ditch all round. 

It was intended to protect the Mian Khél land from the inroads of the 
Shiranis, and is now garrisoned by 24 cavalry and 12 infantry of the 
Panjab Frontier Force, with two Guide sowars. 

The Driband outpost is responsible for the Darwazi, Draband Zam, 
Korm, Guioba, and Wazia passes. 

There is a rest house for travellers out side, and to the east of the outpost. 
(Carr, Macgregor, Paget, Elphinstone.) 

DRABAND— 
A village in Dera Ishmail Khan, situate about three miles from the right 
bank of the Indus, and ten miles south of Dera Ishmail Khan, on the route 
from thence to Dera Ghazi Khan. There is an encamping ground here. 
DRABAND ZAM— . 
A pass on the Dera Ishmail frontier, situated between the Darwazi and 
Ktram passes, six miles west of the outpost of Draband. 

A perennial stream of water, which rises in ‘“ Spasta,” the lands of 
the Marhél tribe, flows through this pass, and waters the lands of the 
Mién Khéls to some three miles east of the city of Draband ; after heavy 
rains in the hills, its waters join the Indus. eee 

Through this pass there are two roads across the Takht-i-Saliman range, 
the one to the right being for footmen only, and going to the Marhél 
country through the Gat pass in the Silliman range. At the Gat, foot- 
men have to climb up a rock by means of arope. The one to the left goes 
to Kandahar, crossing the Silim§n range at the Dahna pass. 

The Dr&band post ig responsible for this pass, except from October to 
April, when Lali Khan Nasaris held responsible for it. (Carr, Macgregor.) 

DRABOK AS— sb ae atic dbs 
A small village of Khwaram, in the Khatak hills, Kohat district, get 
on both banks of the Kak, five and a half miles below WijQsam. b 1 
village is on the high banks of the Kak, about 30 or 40 feet above te : 

Water is procured from the Kak. In the Malgin valley, the Kak ae 
up in seasons of drought, but the supply at Drabokas never fails, ae 
a spting of good water that flows froma ledge of sandstone about o 
and a half mile above the villace. cane d by the 

A good road follows the Kak valley below Drabokas. It 18 use ; y = 
camels sent to graze in these hills. The Tiri Chief keeps his oe 8 ne 
when they are not wanted. Below Drabokas a ravine, called the ALS : 
comes down from Siri Mela and joins the Kak. Hindus of The 
carry barley on bullocks from Isa Khél to Akora by this place. i a 
come by Kalabigh and up the Liin and Torkna passes to pe a 
whence they descend the Chashma to the Lughari, and follow that str 
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to its junction with the Toi (Tiri Toi), and then ascend to the Maidani 
pasturage on the Duppar mountain, between the Toi and the Kak. They 
then follow Duppar to near the Indus, and rounding its east end come 
up the Kak, the good grass on this mountain inducing them to take this 
route. They carry their food with them, and for water they halt in ravines, 
where small pools are found. They then go on to Toi Banda on the Kohat 
Toi near its mouth, and thence ascend the Toi till they turn a range of 
bills above Toi Bandah, and cross the Kohat Toi and strike across the 
hills to Nakhband on the great salt road. (2oas.) 
DRAGAL—Lat. 29° 88' 32”; Long. 69°58'13". Elev. 5,368. 

A high hill or range on the R&jarpir frontier in the Darkant hills, situ- 
ated north of the Mari range, and divided from it by the Kaha river, 
and about fifteen miles west of Harand. 

It is accessible in many places to footmen, but not to camels or horses. 
It contains fair pasturage, and is a favorite grazing ground of the Dar- 
kanis (Garchanis). The slopes are difficult, but not precipitous, except the 
southern one, down to the Kaba, which is a drop of several hundred 
feet. The crest is so sharp that natives say a man “could not sleep on the 
top without rolling down.” This, however, is exaggerated. (Davidson, 
Macgregor.) 

DRAH— 
A pass on the Dera Ghazi frontier, in the Jafar country, in the north-east 
portion of the Drag valley. It is little more than a rent in the Dhaola 
ridge or spur of the Baga Roh, through which the Drag and Gargoji streams 
(meeting a short distance east of it) escape in a south-easterly direction. 

It is said to be about a mile in length, and owing to the large rocks, 
and pools of water, some of which are 8 feet deep, it is almost impracti- 
cable for animals. Horses and camels have occasionally, and with great 
difficulty, traversed this pass. 

Two roads turn this defile; one to the north, known as the Vi Lar, goes 
over a fairly easy part of the Dhaola ridge, and is practicable for laden 
camels. 

The other to the south also goes over the southern portion of Dhaola 
ridge, but is practicable only for hillmen. It is usually called the “ rope 
road,” a rope being stretched along the edge of the precipice to help 
passengers past. (Davidson.) 

DRATHIL— 
A ravine on the Rajanpir frontier, which rises near Kinar, some eight 
miles north-west of Shekbwali post, and runs parallel to and about one and 
a half mile north of the Sori. Its banks are easy near its source, but steep 
near the mouth. There is good pasturage along them, but no watering 
place in its bed except Kinar. About four miles from its source it is 
joined by the Jhola ravine. (Davidson, Macgregor.) 

DRAZ— 
A ravine on the Harand border, rising in the Dragal mountain, and draining 
into the Kaha, which it joins at Kind, about six miles before its exit to 
the plains. It was the route to Khosra taken by the robber Gholam Hisén 
from Malani in his raid on the plains north-west of Harand in 1867. 
(Davidson.) 

DREPLARA— 
A division of Khast. 
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DREPLARA— — ce ‘ 
One of the six sub-divisions of the Gandapar tribe. It is loo 
by the others as mongrels. (Grey.) . Ked down on 

DREPLARA— 
A division of Maorat, Bani, which extends along the right banks of the 
Gimbila and Kiram rivers from Pahar Khél to the Mohar range. It oon- 
tains thirty-seven villages, and has a cultivated area of 88,934 acres, 
(Thorburn.) 

DRIG— 
An extensive salt marsh in the Gomal valley, Dera Ishmail Khan district 
situated below the north end of the Rati Kamr ridge. It was formed by 
the waters of the Gomal, which formerly went through the Drig pass to 
Rori. It is full of pigs and buffaloes. A ziarat in it used to be the great 
rendezvous of all the Vazir plundering parties, but is now more safe than 
it used tobe. (Grey.) 

DRIGRI— 
An outpost on the Rajanpar frontier, 11 miles south Harand, 11} miles 
north-west Fatehptr, 8 miles north Rumka Thul, 18 miles north-west 
Mahamadpir, 23 miles north by west Rajanptr, and 5 miles south-east 
Chacbar pass. It is connected with all these places by roads. 

It is a square fort with sides of 70 yards, and bastions at its eastern and 
western angles. The height of the walls is 16 feet, and the thickness at base 
3 feet. A range of barracks runs round each of the sides. There are quarters 
for an officer at its south-west face, and store-rooms in the north-west and 
south-east bastions. Jt is loopholed at 2 feet from the ground, and at 
14 feet, where the barrack roofs serve as a banquette. This fort would 
require 400 men to man it fully. It cost Rs. 16,159. 

Running out from the north-east angle of the fort are two barracks for 
80 cavalry, 150 yards long. 

The inner fort contains a well, diameter 5 feet 6 inches; the depth of the 
water from the surface is 93 feet, and it is worked by a Persian wheel. Its 
water is brackish, and the garrison are supplied from a well in the village of 
Drigri, some 800 yards from the post. 

The country to the west of Drigriis a broad open plain, shut in by the bills, 
which slope down to within about six miles of the post; the highest of them 
is Bihishto, distant about eleven miles. 

The outpost is an important one, and commands the outlet of the Chachar, 
the most important of the passes leading from the Baloch hills to the 
Rajanpir frontier, and the highway from Harand to Kahan, Dera Bagti or 
Barkhan. Formerly the outpost was frequently called out in pursuit of 
raiding parties, but since Ghdlam Hisén, the celebrated robber, was killed at 
Harand in 1867 none have taken place. a 

The outpost is garrisoned by 20 sabres from the regiment at Rajanpir 
and 20 bayonets from one of the regiments at Dera Ghazi Khan, with two 
Gorchani guide sowars. The cavalry are now quartered in the inner fort. 
The emall village of Drigri is 605 yards east of the post: it is unwalled, 
and contains 65 mud houses, The water is procured from an adjacent 
stream. 

DRISHAK— 
A tribe of Baloch of the Rajanpir sub-division of Dera Ghazi Kbén. 
Their boundary on the north is the Pitok ravine as far as its exit from 
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the hills, whence it runs one mile to the south of Fatebpfir, and about two 
miles north of Isan ka Kotla to the river ; the Indus is the boundary on 
the east; to the south it is the Shori ravine, and thence by the line of its 
drainage to about two miles south of Margai, and then round by Kotla Shah 
(excluding Mithankot) tothe river; to the west they do not go beyond the 
foot of the hills. This, thoagh roughly correct, does not give quite a 
fair idea of the extent of country occupied by this tribe. They do not 
hold the whole of the tract bounded as above, though they are not anywhere 
found beyond. Their land is scattered about in this tract in small plots in 
a manner it is difficult to describe. 

Their divisions are— 

I, Kirmani 425; II, Mingwani 180; III, Gondfaz 675; IV, Sar- 
gini 330; V, Arabani 680; VI, Jaskani, 40; total 2,330, of which 300 
are horse. 

Paget does not mention the Jaskani divisions, and puts the Gondfaz and 
Arabani under the Kirmdni section. These last he estimates at 500 and 400 
men respectively. Minchin does not give the Karm&ni and Jaskani sections, 
and puts the Arabani (called Oorbani by him) at 180, and the Gondfaz 
(Goolfaz) at 400. 

Paget’s total is 1,800; Minchin’s 1,960; Bruce’s 2,330. 

I. The Kirmani is sub-divided by Bruce thus: 

1, The Kirmsni 80; 2, Nak&n1 270; 3, Mandwant 60; 4, Isanani 
65; total 425. 

Paget, however, puts this section at 1,295, and divides them :— 

1, Shaikén1 200; 2, Arabani 100; 3, Mirzaréo1 150; 4, Samini 
20; 5, Jamali 100; 6, Gondfaiz 500; 7, Moridani 15; 8, Gamiksni 
50; 9, Isanani 80; 10, Basklani 80; total 1,295. 

The Kirmanis live in the following villages :— 

1, Kirmant, the chief section, in Asni and Bhig; 2, Shaikani between 
Nasirkotla, Mithankot, and Hasankotla; 3, near Nasirkotla,—4, Isanani 
near [sankofla. 

II. The Mingwéni section are estimated and sub-divided as follows :— 

Bruce—l, Mingwani 85; 2, Malwanl; 55; 3, Ahmadani 40,—total 
180. 

Paget—1l, Malwan!; 60. 2, Ahmadani 50; 8, Fogilani40; 4, Mingwani 
100,—total 250. 

Minchin has one section he calls Mulvani, which is probably the same 
as the Malvani. He estimates it at 300. 

The Mingwainis live in Nasir Kotla, Ahmad Kotla, and Malani Kotla. 

The Malwanis live in the same villages. 

The Ahmadanis live at and round Abmad Kotla. 

III. The Gondfaz section, of which neither Paget nor Minchin give 
any sections, is divided by Bruce into :— 

1, Syadani 295 ; 2, Masidan1 380,—total 675. 

Paget’s total is 500, and Minchin’s 400. 

They live, 1,—at Pir Bakhsh, on the right bank of the Dhanda canal, near 
Hamo Choki; 2, at Bilewala, on the banks of the Dhanda, near Maha- 
madpar. 

IV. The Sargani sections are divided : 

By Bruce into—1, Brahmani 45; 2, Mahamadani 60; 3, Arshwani 100; 
4, Miténi 40; 5, Kotehal 85,—total 330. 
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By Paget into—1, Sargani 100; 2, Arshwani 20; 8, Brahmani 50: 4 
Mitani 100; 5 Katohal 40,—total 330. oe 
~ Minchin has sections Sirkéni 250, Arshwani 150, Katohal 200,—total 
600. 

The Sarg&ni sections live—1, near Braham kotla; 2, near Shikarpor; 3, 
at and round Fatehptr; 4, at Jinda kotla; 5, at Sain wala and about 
Kasimpiir. 

V. Arabini. The divisions are—l, Arabini 300; 2, Bhagani 45; 
8, Sazebani 85; 4, Mazarani 160; 5, Moridani 40 ; 6, Phalani 45; 7, 
Murani 65,—total 680. 

Paget has no section of this name, but among his list of the Kirmani 
the following, Mirzaranee or Mazarani, and Moridani. 

The Arabani sections live,—1, at Syad khan near Margai; 2, Gopangwals 
kuh near Margai; 3, Pali Basti near Mithankot, and near Asni; 4, Mobli ka 
Basti near Mithankot ; 5, Faoja kotla near Dingan ki Basti; 6, Dingan ki 
Basti. 

VI. The Jaskani, who are asection of the Baloch tribe of Jaskani 
which was broken up and scattered among other tribes, number 40 men, and 
are scattered about, many of them living near Asni. 

Besides the above, Minchin has the Jounb&ni section 90, Gunjaai 150, 
and Junalani 80. 

The chief, Miran Khan, assured me he could turn out 300 horsemen, 
but when at my request he produced all and the best he could, there were 
only about 60, of whom 10 were well mounted, 20 fairly mounted, and 
80 the veriest rag-tag that can be imagined. 

Besides the above number, Bruce says there are 300 Drishak families 
living in the Mazafargarh district. 

The Drishaks are returned above at 2,330 fighting men. Now, accord- 
ing to census tables of 1868, the total population of the district was 
808,840 souls, of whom only 99,554 were adult males, so that 209,286, 
or more than grds of the total number, must have been composed of boys 
below 18, women, and girls. 

If these numbers then are applied to the calculation of the numbers 
of adult males the Drishaks could raise, we find that, according to the 
above census report, the total number of Drishak souls is 3,757. Conse- 
quently $rd of this, or 1,252, would be the total number of adult males 
in this tribe. From this number must also be deducted a percentage for 
the old and infirm, and for those whom domestic ties or duties would keep 
from joining the ranks, Of these no exact estimate can of course be formed, 
but in European armies the usual deduction from these causes is about 18 
per cent. ; the effective strength of this tribe is then reduced to about 850 
fighting men, the large majority of whom would be armed with swords 
only, and but few with matchlocks. 

Mr. Fryer, Settlement Officer, has supplied the following list of the 43 
Drishak villages :— 


Basti Phali. Kotla Hiisén. Kotla Syad Khan. Basti Mohib Ali. 
Rakhba Gali. Bhag. Sahin. Kotla Gambri. 
Linda. Jahanpiir. Kotla Malim. Baghwaila. 

Mari. Kotla Tsao. Kotla Nasir. Kotla Haziirf. 
Kotla Haziiri. Kotla Daad. Kotla Gamii. Darkhast Miran Khan. 
Shikarpiir. Basti Rindhan. Basti Dhagan. Pati Salim Khan. 
Fazilpir. Kotla Alahyar. Kotla Kiam. Pati Miran Khan. 
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Pirbakhsh. Basti "Mithkan!. Kotla Sindh&n. Pat! Niodé Khir. 

Asn. Gopol Jaghir. Kotla Ahmad. Pati Bakht All Khin. 

Dhango. Basti Bardnl. Fazalpar. Pati Sin! Miran Khén. 

Bhah Ninda Khan Kotla Lamdar. Giamal. 

The Drishak chief is responsible for the following passes, Sori, Sobni- 
de Lat, Chik, Tangwani, Nagrani, Pitok, Kawa-ke-makh, Chedgi, Bagani. 

The Drishaks have only one post in Sabzilkot, in which there is a garrieon 
of 12 Drishaks besides others. Since 1862 the following thefts have occurred 
by these passes:—By the Bagari in 1861, 2; Pitok 1862, 2; 1864, 1; 
1866, 1; 1867, 1; 1868, 1; total 8; grand total 10. 

By agrecments entered into on the 11th and 15th November 1853 and 
30th November 1856, the Drishak chief is responsible for the good conduct 
of his tribe and for thefts committed within the boundaries of his estate. 

Miran Kh&n states that in former days his ancestors received the custom 
dues of the trade which came from the Kalat direction through the Sorf, 
Chak, Pitsk, Chedgi, Bagh&ri passes. The principal articles were wool, 
cheese, sulphur, which came from Dera Babrak Kahan and Barkh&n, 
and the exports were cloth, salt, tobacco. He states that these ducs amounted 
to thousands of rupees, but it seems very doubtful if such a sum were ever 
reached, or that the powerful tribes of Maz&ris or Gorchanis would have 
permitted the Drishaks to enjoy it. 

The Drishaks say that they are descended from Hoth, the son of Jalal ; 
that they first came into the plains in the time of Rozan, tomundar ; and 
that the Maz&ris were previously settled in the plains. 

The country from Omrkot to Mithankot was then ruled by Islam Khao, 
Nahar, as viceroy to the King of Delhi. 

The Nahars gave the Drishaks the lands of Asni and the “ Daman-i- 
pahar”’ free, who settled on them and cultivated the lands. 

After a short time they quarrelled with the Maz&ris, and for several 
years the two tribes carried on feuds and reprisals. 

As a full description of these feuds has already been given in the article 
on the Maz&ris, in the truth of which the Drishaks themselves agree, with 
the exception of a few unimportant particulars, it is unnecessary to detail 
them here. 

Rozan was succeeded by his son Bala, and he was succeeded by his son 
Birah, as chief. Nothing worthy of record occurred during the lifetime 
of these chiefs. 

After Birah’s death Shabak was made chief, who was afterwards lulled 
in a fight with the Mazsris. 

After Shabak Khan was killed, his son, Daiid Khan, was elected chief. 

In the time of Datd Khan the Jaskani tribe lived on the northern 
Short Nala. The Jaskanis and the Drishaks quarrelled. Dand Khan 
collected his tribe and went against the former, and a fight took place 
near the Shori pass, in which Hasil Khan, the Jaskan1 chief, and 120 
of his clansmen were killed, and a large number of cattle carried off by 
the Drishaks. After this the Jaskanis, who were not able to hold their own 
on their former lands, broke up and scattered themselves amongst 
all the other Baloch tribes, where their descendants are still found. A few 
of them also joined the Drishaks. 

When Datd Khan died, his son Hyat Khan received the “ chieftain- 
ship.” In his time the Drishaks went to war with the Hasani tribe, which 
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at that time resided in the Nisao plain and the adjoining lands. After 
several raids and retaliations on one side or the other, Sadik Khan, the 
Hasani chief, with 120 of his followers were killed by the Drishaks. 

The Hasanis, who were also at war with the Maris, were at length a0 
weakened that they were obliged to fly from the country; and dividing 
themeelves into two parts, one took refuge with the Sadazai Pathans, and 
the other with the Khetrans, of which tribe they now form a considerable 
part. Since then the Hasanis have lost their name and place amongst the 
Baloch tribes. 

When Hyat Khan was chief of the Drishake, Nawab Mahmad Khin 
Gajar was governor of Ders Ghazi Khan. For some reason Mahmid 
Khan was enraged with his ‘vazir, Ahmad Khan, Bozdar, and had him 
hanged. Ahmad Khan’s son, Khan Mahamad Khan, fled for protection and 
assistance to Hyal Khan, and Ahmad Khan afterwards, with a party of 
Drishake, meeting Nir Mahamad Khan, Mahmiid Khan’s brother, in the 
neighbourhood of Dera Ghazi Khan, killed him. Hyat Khan was succeeded 
by his son, Karm Khan, and Karm Khan by his son, Azmat Khan. 

In the time of Azmat Khan the Drishaks carried on raids and cattle 
thefts in Dera Ghazi Kban, and Nawab Mahmé@d Khan sent an army under 
Kaman Khan to punish them. Kaman Khan made an attack on Asni 
and surrounded the fort; but the Drishaks, who had received timely informa- 
tion, were all collected and prepared, and came out of the fort and attacked 
them ; one hundred and forty of Kaman Khan’s force were killed, and he 
only saved his life by flight. The whole of their property and arms fell 
into the hands of the Drishaks, Amongst the arms taken were ten camel 
guns and thirteen long matchlocks, which are still in the possession-of the 
Drishak chief’s family. 

After a considerable lapse of time the Nawab agreed to overlook the past 
offences of the Drishaks, and committed the villages of Rajanpir, Maha- 
madpir, Jalalpar, Rasulpar, Ghaospir and Shahpir to the charge of Azmat 
Khan, giving him 1-20th of the Government share of the produce as a 
remuneration for the service. 

The whole of these villages, with the exception of Rajanpar, were on 
the old Dhiindi canal, and went to ruin with that canal in the subsequent 
anarchy which devastated the country. Since the Dhandi canal has been 
re-opened, these towns are springing up again. 

About the year 1811, Nasir Khan, the Khan of Kalat, died, leaving 
three sons, Mahmid, Mir Mustafa, and Rahim. Rahim Khan raised the 
standard of rebellion, and murdered his brother, Mir Mastafa, out hunting. 
He was, however, obliged to fly from the country, and applied for assistance 
first to the Talpar of Sind, and afterwards to the Nawab of Bhawalpar, but 
without success. . 

From Bhawalpur, Rahim went to Hyat Khan, the Drishak chief, we 
promised to give him any assistance in his power. THe then sent for Hail na 
Khan, the Kalat agent at Harand and Dajal, who refused to obey his 
summons. Hyat Khanon this collected his followers, and went with ae 
Khan to Dajal; a fight ensued, in which Haidar Khan was completely 
defeated, and 100 of his followers were slain, and he only made his escape 
by flight. Rahim Khan then took possession of Harand and Dajal. 

He was not, however, destined long to enjoy it, as the next year 
Mahmid sent an army under Kadir Bakhsh, chief of Zahun, against him ; 
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and, in a battle which was fought at Misni near Harand, Rahim Khan 
was killed, and the country recovered. 

During the lifetime of Hy&t Khan the Bigtis and Drishake quarrelled. 
The Bigtis committed a raid on Asni, and carried off the Drishak cattle 
which were grazing in the neighbourhood. The Drishaks attempted to 
rescue the cattle, but failed, and were, 28 of their number, killed by the 
Bagtis, who carried off their plunder to the hills. 

After this Hyat Khan’ made three successive raids against the Bagtis, in 
the last of which 24 of them were killed by the Drishaks, who also carried 
off a large herd of camels. 

Bibrak Khan, the Bagti chief, then sent his wife with a deputation to 
Hyat Khan, according to the custom of Baloches, and peace was thus estab- 
lished between the two tribes, and the Drishaks returned the Bugti 
camels. 

On Hyat Khan’s death, Karm Khan was chief, and in his time feuds 
broke out between the Drishaks and the Gorch&nis, which were carried on 
for a length of time with varying success. In one of these Sadik Khan, 
uncle of Ali Mahamad, Jaskani chief, was killed on the side of the Drishaks, 
and in another Mir Khan, father of Haoran Khan (now a Dafadér in the 
frontier militia, but formerly one of the most celebrated thieves on this 
frontier) was killed on the side of the Gorchanis. 

Karm Khan died without any male heirs, and his cousin, Firdz Khan, 
son of Nind& Khan, succeeded to the chieftainship. 

A large body of Buagtis and Jakrapis having carried off a herd of camels 
from near Kotla Hasau Shah, Firodz Khan, chief, collected his followers and 
wenf in pursuit, and came up with the raidere at the mouth of Shori pass, 
when a fight ensued, in which Firdz Khan, chief, his nephew, Pain Khan, 
and several of their followers were slain, and the Bigtis and Jakranis 
carried off their plunder. In this fight the Drishaks were immensely out- 
numbered bv their opponents. 

It is worthy of remark here that Firdz Khan’s son, Bijar Khao, chief, 
and Pari’s son, Fateh Kh&n, were afterwards both killed in the service of our 
Government. When Firdz Khan was killed, Biyar Khan (father of the 
present chief) was raised to the chieftaincy. This took place in 1834. 

The most noticeable event connected with this tribe after annexation 
was the raid made on it by the Maris in 1857, the circumstances of which 
are as follows:—In May 1857, when the regular troops were called away 
from the Rajanpir frontier to serve against the rebels in Hindtstan, 
their place was supplied by Baloch levies of horse and foot raised from the 
different tribes on our frontier. A body of 40 Drishak sowars and 100 
infantry were enlisted for the protection of Asni, the command of which 
was given to Bijar Khan, the Drishak chief, who was appointed a Risaldar. 

In the month of August 1857 a formidable raid was made by the 
Mari tribe on the Asni frontier. A party of 230 horsemen entered the 
plains by the Begari pass, and divided themselves into two parties; one 
went in the direction of Drigri and Bakrpir, and the other scoured the 
plains to the front of Mahamadptr and Fatchpar, driving off all the herds 
of cattle they came across, and murdering the herdsmen (seven men) ; they 
met again in the Fatchpir plain and made for the Begari pass. 

Bijar Khan, who with his brother Nindi Khé&n, his son Drehan Khan, 
and a party of 60 horse and foot happened to be patrolling at the time, 
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heard of the raid from a villager, and, after sending information to all 
the posts, he went in pursuit. 

Khatu Khan, Masuri Bugti, from the Mahamadpar post, and Gola Khan, 
Bagti, with about 50 horse and foot afterwards joined Bijar Khan, and thus 
reinforced he attacked the robbers at the Begari ravine, but as the raiders 
were more than double the number of the levies, after a severe fight the 
latter were ultimately defeated with great slaughter, and the marauders 
made good their retreat by the Begari pass, carrying their large booty 
with them. 

In the engagement Bijar Khan, the Drishak chief, his son Drehan 
Khan, and 38 men, chiefly Drisheks, were killed, and 4 were wounded. 
The raiders lost 3 men killed and 30 wounded. The value of the cattle 
carried off was over Rs. 9,000. 

The Drishaks were not supported on this occasion as they ought to have 
been. The Bigtis, Gorchanis, and others who were present, as soon as they 
found the odds against them, fled from the field, leaving the Drishaks to 
bear the whole brunt of the fight. 

A detachment of mounted police under Jahan Kh&n, and a party of 
levies from Drigri post under Misa Khan, Lugg&ri, accompanied by the 
Thanadar of Jampar, in all about 50 men, who had followed in pursuit of 
the raiders, held themselves aloof and took no part in the fight. 

For their disgraceful conduct they were all dismissed from the service, 
and some of them sentenced to imprisonment. 

In recognition of the gallant conduct of his father, Government bestowed 
on Miran Khan, the present chief (Bijar Khan’s second son), a pension of 
Rs. 1,000 per annum, while rewards were given to those who survived the 
fight, and pensions to the families of those who had fallen. 

As the Maris are nominally subjects of His Highness the Khan of 
Kalat, the Political Superintendent, Upper Sind Frontier, was addressed 
with the view of obtaining restitution of the stolen property, and com- 
pensation for the sufferers, but without any successful result. In a raid 
which had been committed by the Bagtis and others in the previous year, 
the Chief Commissioner, in his letter No. 832, dated 13th October 1856, 
to the Commissioner and Superintendent, Derajit Division, requested that, 
in the case of future raids by His Highness’ subjects, such procedure might 
be adopted. The men who acted as spies and led the Mari force into the 
plains were Shambani Bagtis and Lisharis. a 

Ghoram Khan, Shambani Bagti, who was subsequently dismissed by the 
Government, brother of the Shambéni chief, Mirzi Khan, and Khatu Khan, 
Masuri Bugti, both in Government service, were suspected of complicity 
in the raid. : 

The Drishaks are reputed among Baloches as good swordsmen and sat 
men, but the tribe is so much scattered in the villages between Asni e 
Bolewala, in the Jampar division, that they take a long time to assemb : 
A scheme has lately been proposed for locating some 40 or 50 gee er 
oo which, if carried out, will greatly strengthen their position on tha 
rontier, 

Another disadvantage under which the Drishake labor is that = et 
their land is situated in the estate of Shah Nawaz Khan, who takes : 
revenues in kind, and will not allow them to touch the crop until the oe 
is thrashed out. This is peculiarly irritating to Baloches, who alway 
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pull the stalke which do not bear grain for their cattle. It is proposed when 
the new settlement takes place to give the lease of the Drishaks’ estates 
to the chief, Mirfn Khan (which the Drishaks are themselves most anxious 
for), who will pay in cash the Government demand. 

The Drishak chief is descended from Azmaét Kh&n, who had three sons. 


Azmat Khan. 





Hyat Khan. Ninda Khan. Haji. Habak. 
Karm Khan, chief, had Firdz Khan, 
vo heirs; chiefship chief, killed by 
went to his- cousin, the Jakranis. 
Firdz Khan. 
Bijar Khan, 
chief, was 
killed by the 
Maris in 1867. 
Drehan Khan was Miran Khan, chief, Salim Khan, Jama- 
killed with his Honorary Magis- dir in the fron- 
father. trate, 2od Class. tier militia. 


(Van Cortlandt, Wood, Pollock, Minchin, Graham, Bruce, Paget, Fryer, 
Miran Khan, Macgregor). 

DRISH KHEL— 

A village 3 miles north-west of Bahadur Khel, Kohat district, situated 
on plain under the Manzalai peak ; it contains 100 houses of Khataks of the 
Ujda section. 

DROG— 

_ A town, the head quarters of the Jafar Pathans, situated at the foot of 
the Baj hill, about 30 or 40 miles north-west of Mangrota, and the 
same south-west of Vihowa. It is the residence of Sohak, the Jafar chief, 
and his four sons. It contains about 100 mat huts and a tower, the residence 
of Sohak. It is not walled, and is ssid to contain about 120 fighting men. 

The valley is well watered and fertile, and produces excellent crops of 
other cereals, both in the autumn and spring. The Drig and Gargoji 
water-courses, both of which meet at the Drah, traverse the valley in the 
winter. Snow falls and lies for several days. 

The dwarf palm tree is very common, and matting made from it is 
largely exported. 

The approach to Drag from the Bozdar country is very difficult. A lofty 
and precipitous range of hills, called the Baga Rob, runs for many miles 
north and south of Drag, parallel to the Kala Roh, between which ranges 
the valley is enclosed. Where the Drag river breaks through the Baga 
Roh, the hilla are very rugged, and there is a large pool of water some 12 or 
18 feet deep ‘and 30 to 40 yards long on each side. On the right bank there 
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is a difficult pathway along the rock. Merchants’ animals are unloaded 
here and made to swim the pool, the goods being conveyed by men along 
the path. On the left bank there is a road practicable for led horses, 
Both the ascent and descent are steep. The Bozdars and Jafars consider 
this an impregnable position, but Johnstone thinks that good troops would 
force it. (Johnstone, Davidson.) 

DRUG NAI— 

A river of the Bozdar hills, nsing in the BQ) mountain, which, after flowing 
through the Jafar Pathan country, joins the Sangarh. Nothing is known 
of it, except that is does not dry up in the summer. 

DUB— 

A tract of hilly country in the Bugti hills, lying between the Giandari 
mountain and the Sham plain north-east of Chilukum. It is a noted 
stronghold of the Bagtis, and there is plenty of water and grass inside. 
Troops can only enter it by the Dojak pass on the west; the Sarkhab. 
pass on the east side being a mere mountain torrent cut out of rock, 
with scarcely footway for goats; even the Dojak is said to be nothing 
but a cleft in sheet rock, admitting the passage of only a single horseman. 
It is in fact a second Traki. On the east the Dib ridge, which is con- 
nected with the Giandari mountain by a watershed, is a perpendicular 
cliff, perfectly impassable from end to end. Major Paget is of opinion that 
the difficulty of marching under this ridge if held by an enemy is so great 
that it should only be attempted for very special reasons. (Lance, Paget.) 

DUDIANWALA— 

A village in the Bani district, on the south edge of the Vaziri Thal and 
the left bank of the Karam river. Colonel Taylor recommended this place 
as a suitable site for a post to stop the depredations of the Vaziris. 
He recommended a garrison of about forty men, of whom half should be 
horsemen. (H. Taylor.) 

DUM BAKI— 
A village in the Zaemakht country, two miles north of Tordwari, m 
Miranzai, (Zemple.) 

DUMKIS— 

A tribe of Balochistan who inhabit eastern Kachi, part of whom were 
removed to Sind by Sir C. Napier in 1845. The chief resides at Lehri, 
which, with a large tract of land in the neighbourhood, belongs to him. They 
formerly possessed Palaji and various other places in its neighbourhood, from 
which in 1828 they drove the rightful possessors, the Kaihiris. The tribe 
originally came from Persia, and are said to have derived their name from a 
river Dambak in that country. They are a brave and warlike race, strongly 
resembling the Bedouin Arabs. Their habits are predatory, and they 
are all horsemen. Bijar Khan, the famous robber chief against whom 
Sir Charles Napier’s campaign in 1845 was principally directed, was of this 
tribe. The tribe gives no trouble now. (Jacod.) 

DOUNANI— . 

A main pass in the Bagti hills, leading from Sind to Dera Bugti over the 
Zin range, and situated four miles south of Dera. : 

It is practicable for horsemen and laden camels; a little water is to be 
had in the pass. Lance says the pass is much blocked up by high masses 
of rock, which in one place only admit the passage of a single horseman. 
Guns could with difficulty traverse this pass. (Davidson, Lance.) 
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DUNDIA— 
A Khatak village in Linkhér, Peshawar, one mile north of the Lankhor 
village, and on the left bank of the Barwaza Kanda. It contains eighteen 
houses, and is supplied with water from wells dug in the bed of the ravine. 
The surrounding country is very much cut up by ravines. (Lumaden.) 

DUNGAGALI— 
A small village 20 miles from Abbottabad, on the Mari road, very 
prettily situated in a gorge of the main range. There isa dak bungalow. 
(Macgregor.) 

DUSHA KHEL— 
A section of the Malizai, Khw4zozai, Akozai Yiisafzais who reside on‘ the 
right bank of the Swat river. They are bounded on the north by the 
She Khél, south by Ranizai, east by the Khadrzai, west by the Utman Khéls. 
They have the following villages :—Bagh, Manka, Taoda China, Bakht 
binda, Pingal, Inzar, Shnai, Kamala, Kataar, Sugiar, and Gir. (Lock- 
wood.) 


DWA TOI— 
A halting-place at the junction of the Zam and another river in the Vaziri 


country, 79 miles from Bani, 11 miles from Kanigoram. Water is plenti- 
ful, but the encamping ground is confined and open to attack. (Cham- 
berlain.) 

DWA WARKA BURJ— 
A halting-place in the Khasor pass, Vaziri country, 33 miles from Ban, 
on the road to Kanigoram. Water is plentiful, but the encamping ground 
is rather limited, though easily defended. (Stewart. 
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EDWARDESABAD—Lat. 32° 59'45”; Long. 70°88’51”. Elev. 1,276. 
A cantonment and civil station in the district of Bant, situated one 
mile from the right bank of the Kuram and five miles below its debouchure 
from the Vaziri hills. It is 84 miles from Kobat, 89 from Dera Ishmail Khén, 
and 255 from Lahor. The cantonment occupies the head of a slope falling 
south and east from the right bank of the Ktram to the west of the fort of 
Dalipgarh. 

There are lines here for one regiment of cavalry and a battery of 
artillery. 

The civil station lies to the west, and has a jail, a kutcherry, a Govern- 
ment garden, and a small church. Near the city is a mission-house school. 

This little cantonment is very picturesque; it is well wooded with 
‘shisham,’ mulberry, ‘ behr,’ &c., and there is abundance of water. 

Owing to the propensity for horse-stealing of the surrounding tribes, and 
to the fanatical nature of the inhabitants, every officer has a guard over his 
house at night. 

The prevalent disease is malarious fever, due to the excessive irrigation 
which is carried on all round. Diarrhea and dysentery are also common, 
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and are attributed to bad water. Cholera has also visited the cantonment, 

The name Edwardesabad was given to this place in Government orders, 
in memory of the late Sir Herbert Edwardes, who was the first Englishman 
to reside in it. (Macgregor.) 

EK BHAJ—Lat. 380° 10°17"; Long. 70° 10' 10’. Elev. 7,462, 
A mountain peak on the Kala Roh range, about 40 miles nearly due 
west of Dera Ghazi Khan and 65 miles by the road. Dr. Courtenay, 
who visited it in 1866, gives the approximate height by aneroid as 7,316 feet 
above the sea. Johnstone, however, makes it 7,462. 

It consists of a narrow ridge running north and south, the steepest 
precipices being on the western face. The ridge itself is covered with large 
masses of limestone, and has no vegetation beyond a little coarse grass 
aud a few stunted trees in the ravines a short distance below the top. The 
thermometer stood at 70° in the shade about 2 p. mu. in the commencement 
of April, 

The mountain is quite unfit for a sanitarium, as there is no room for 
building, and no water within 14 mile of the summit. (Courtenay.) 

EK-BURJ— 
A village in Bajawar, situated near the junction of the Bajawar river 
with the Panjkora. It contains 80 houses. (Aleemoola.) 

EROZSHAH— 
A village in Sam Ranizsi Swat, Yaghistan, about ten miles north of 
Gandéni in Hashtnagr, Péshawar district. It is inhabited by the Sultan 
Khan Khé) Ranizdis, and is situated in an amphitheatre of hills, tke spurs 
to the valley of which completely shut it out from the plains. The entrance 
is accessible to artillery, and lies through a winding ravine forming its 
drainage channel, The village stands clear from the hills on every side, 
but is so close to some of the spurs as to be within matchlock range. It is 
walled and loopholed, and has only one entrance gate. There are several 
large wells, and a Persian wheel near for irrigating the fields. The ground 
in the vicinity of the village offers a stronger military position than any 
other in Ranizai. 

The Erozshih road to Totai is very bad, and horsemen are obliged to 
dismount and lead their horses singly for a great part of it. After reaching 
the Ranizai village of Erdzshah, the road winds in a westerly direction and 
crosses a long spur from the Hazarnao, which joins it with the hill in rear 
of Bairamdéri; this spur is commanded by the latter hill, and here the road 
is a mere footpath. Descending on the Totai side, it passes the village of 
Bar, then Mena; and then one and a half mile further on the valley opens. 
(Turner.) 

ESOTS or SOTS— 

A small tribe of Pathsns who live in the hills to the west of the Dera 
Ishmail Khan frontier. They are said to be of Kakar origin, though 
they are perfectly distinct from that tribe now. They are essentially 3 
nomadic race, possessing no towns or villages. In the summer months 
they generally live about the slopes of the Tirh hill; in the winter, when 
the cold on Tirh and on the eastern slopes of the Kala Roh is intense, they 
usually emigrate to Kaliwahin on the western slopes of Nara (a continuation 
of the Baj spur of the Kals Roh), close to the Zawa or Zabar country, 
which is crossed by the Nishpi route between Vihowa and the Kakar 
country, 
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They levy transit duties of about one rupee on traders’ camels passing 
through their country. The rates, however, vary according to the nature 
of the Kafilas, and depend upon the terms which exist between the neigh- 
bouring tribes. 

The Esots are said to muster about 300 fighting men. They are friendly 
with the Ja&far Pathans, with whom they marry, though they do not 
generally do so with other tribes. 

They are divided into two small sections of about 100 men each, the 
Nohzai and Malazai, who ordinarily intermarry. 

The chief of the tribe is Bhagi Khan, Nobzai. 

The Esots generally live in caves, and are almost entirely a pastoral 
race. 

The few plots of arable land which they possess being 

Lashkariala, on the north bank of the Vibdwa ravine. 

Bétar, » south 5 6 

Bahanwalé Kachi, 

Pir, ” ” ” 
Dab, close to where the Bir Kahi joins the Vihowa at Chita Watar. 
These, though very fertile and well watered, are now lying waste, the Esots 
being unable, from fear of the Bozdars, to cultivate them. The produce 
of their country is ‘ jowar,’ ‘ bajra,’ and a little wheat, and the chief trees 
are ‘ kahu,’ ‘ phola.’ 

They appear to be well disposed to the English Government, and are 
glad to take service in the frontier militia, but they appear to entertain 
much the same ideas regarding military service as do the Baloches. They 
were of some assistance in the Kaora Khan affair in 1867. The Esots speak 
Poshtu and are a quiet inoffensive tribe, with a good reputation for bravery ; 
they wear clothes of the Baloch fashion, but the men always dress in white 
and the women in black. 

The Esots are bounded on the north by the Musa Khéls and Mizris, south 
by the Jafars, from whom they are divided by the Bar kahi, east by the 
Vihowa Khetrans, the boundary between the two being close to Chitar 
Watar, and west by the Musa Khéls. 

The following is given as the list of their tribal sections :— 


Nohzai. Malazai, 
Malik Bhaghi Khan. Malik Mahamadzéi Khan. 
SECTIONS. SECTIONS. 

Davidson. Carr. Davidson. Carr. 
1. Ahmadzai. Abmadzar. Adozai. Khadizai, Satar. 
2. Sadozai. Adozai. Khidrzai. Ghalibzai, Kutizai 
8. Jahanzai. Syadzai. Paindazai. 
4. Chandozai. Satanr. 


_ They are at enmity with the Kasranis, Bozdars, and Hadisnis, but 
friends with the Ustaraénas, Musa Khéls, and Jafars. 

There is little or no level land in their country, though the hills east 
of the Kala Roh are not very high ; it is about one day’s journey in length, 
and the same in breadth. The streams in the hills are generally perennial, 
and are used to irrigate the fields. 

They have sheep and goats, donkeys, camels, but no horses. 

Grass and wood are plentiful in their hills. 
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They bave no manufactures; they get all their cloth, &c., from British 
territory, coming by the Vihowa road. British coins and weights are used 
eae: by them. The Vihowa route to Kandahar goes through their 
country. They generally pay considerable respect to the Hazrat Siliman 
of Taosa. ; 

The following information is extracted from a return by Captain Macau- 
lay :— The Esots enter British territory by the Kui, Bah&ra, Kira passes. 
“They import camels, goats, sheep, donkeys, wool, goats’-hair, ghi, honey ; 
‘Cand export piece goods, grain of sorts, salt, oil. 

“The majority of the tribe are merchants and a few agriculturists. 

“Trade is carried on by these people with the towns of Kaui, Bahara, 
“ Kiri, Shamozai, and Vihowa at certain periods of the year. Seizures of this 
“tribe might be made within our border, as they are much engaged in 
‘carrying and guarding trade to and from the hills and in the direction of 
“the Kakars.” (Davidson, Carr, Hafi2 Samandar, Macgregor, Macaulay.) 
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FAKIR CHOKI— 
A post in the Bain Dara pass, in the Batani hills, garrisoned by seven 
militia foot; it consists of a square tower situated on a commanding posi- 
tion above the south side of the pass. (Zhordurn.) 

FARIDI— 
A section of the Manzai branch of the Alizai Mahsad Vaziris ; they number 
about 300 fighting men, and occupy the Treh valley at the source of the 
Lalizai Algad. (Normaz.) 

FATEH JAI— 
A village in the Dera Ishmail Khan district, 42 miles from Iss Khél and 
26 from Dera Ishmail, on the right bank of the Indus. It has four shops 
and one well. Supplies, water, and forage are abundant. The ‘jagir 
of Fateh Jai, belongs to Hyat-ila Khan, and extends for one mile south 
and east of thie place, 

FATEH KHAN TANGI~— 
A small pass in the low stony hills about Shadi K hél, on the left bank of the 
Kohat Toi, in the Kohat district. It is about half a mile long, and runs 
through low shrub-covered hills, The entrance on the Shadi Khél side is 
about eight paces wide. The pass widens to eighty paces, and closes again at 
the upper end towards Dhoda. It is on the great route from the Malgin 
valley to Kohat and Peshawar; about ten miles from Malgio, and the 
same distance from Kohat. The road from Lachi, Suddal, and Wirsham 
to Gimbat runs past its south-eastern end, coming up between Shadi Khél 
and Kamal Khél. All the camel traffic that comes from Kalabagh and 
Makhad to Kohat by the Lughari-Karnogha and Haki Naki route 
through Dar Tapi passes through Fateh Khan Tangi. (oss.) 

FATIKRI— 
A watering’ place on the Rajanpar frontier, in the Tozani ravine, at the 
foot of a rocky hill, part of the Giandari mountain, about 12% miles 
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north-west of the Tozéni post. A small supply of water is procurable from 
tivo springs, but it is brackish. There is an alum mine close to the pool, 
from which it gets ite name. The watering place is situated in a broad 
open space, some 200 yards square, with high banks on three sides, all pre- 
cipitous. At this spot two branches of the Tozani meet. (See Tozani.) 
( Davidson.) 


FATMA— a 
A village in the Kamalzai division, Yisafzai, Péshawar district, situated in 


the open plain, four miles north of Mardan. It is supplied with water 
from four wells, and has 78 houses, v%., 8 of Afghans, 5 of Hindis, 9 of Gajars, 
14 of gardeners, 8 of Awans, 10 of Mohmands, 8 of Tanaolis, 7 of Kash- 
miris. Its land is ‘lalmi.’ It has) four shops and four mosques. The 
headmen are Amin, Hisén, and Jahangir. (ZLwmeden.) 

FA ZILPO R—Lat. 29° 17’ 49”; Long. 70° 29' 58”. Elev. 821. 
A village in the Rajanpir division of Dera Ghazi, 62 miles from Dera Ghazi 
and 16 miles from Rajanpir. It is a fair sized village; the houses are 
built of mud, and roofed; in many cases with thatch. There are two 
mosques and a travellers’ bungalow here. The water is good, and some 
supplies are procurable. The village contains 2,183 souls, of whom 513 
are adult males. The stock consists of 450 sheep and goats, 20 cows, 26 
horses, 10 camels, 80 donkeys. (Macgregor.) 

FAZRU— 
A small ravine on the Rajanpir border, which rises in low hills, the under- 
features of Bihishto, some 12 miles west of Raim-ka Thal, and enters 
the plains 6 miles from that post. It is as a pass unimportant; cattle 
anne be taken by it to any of the chief outlets of the Sham plain or 

erajat. 

At first, for about 2 or 3 miles, the hills on the right and left are 
high and rugged, they then become very easy, and furnish exccllent pas- 
turage. The water of the Fazra is drinkable, and good for irrigational 
purposes. 

The road through the Fazrd to the Sham plain branches off after a few 
miles to the north, and crosses by low hills into the Chachar pass; it is 
with difficulty practicable for horses, and is quite unfit for camels. The 
stages are— 

1, Toba, 20 miles; 2, Bash-ka Bhet; 3, Sham plain. 

A horseman, however, can do the first two marches in one, and if well 
mounted could reach the Sham in one day. 

The Fazrii contains no watering places. The following small water-courses 
drain into it from the north :—(1) Rabi; (2) Ratil; (8) Léru; (4) Bhori. 
There is good pasturage on their banks; but they also contain no watering 
places. (Davidson, Macgregor.) | 

FIROZ KHEL— 
A village in Tira, situated east of Mishti, north of Abdal Aziz, south-east 
of the Zakha Khel Afridis, on the north of the Tira river, under the 
Milagarh range, but not far from the river, as the lands are irrigated 
from it. Together with Usman Khel, with which it is mentioned, it 
numbers 570 houses, and can turn out from 400 to 500 fighting men. 
From this village a road leads to Kila-i-Gehrajgal, on the Bara river, 
yer allie country, and thence to Basawal on the Kabal river. (dgte 
bas. 
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FIROZ KHEL— 
A section of the Daolatz&i Orakzais. The sub-divisions of this section are 

I, Mir Hisén, again sub-divided into Haidar Khél, Dadar Khal, Mir 
Hasan Khél, Mir Ahmad Khél, Jaesal Khél, and Kasim Khél ; IT, Mandrak, 
sub-divided into Ama@rat Khél, Shahbaz Khél, and Daru Khél. In the cold 
weather they live north of the Bazotis on the Tira Toi as far as the Bara. In 
Tira they live near the Otman Khél and Bazotis. There they have a great 
deal of fine cultivation, and are therefore not dependent on British territory 
for their subsistence, and are not affected directly by trade. The roads to 
the Firoz Khel lands are by the Bazotis through the Basi Khél or 
by the Bara river, and also by the hill called Tsapar, west of Fort 
Mackeson. They receive Rs. 2,000 for holding a tower on the Kohat Kotal, 
according to an agreement entered into in 1853, and number 800 fighting men. 
They are Sinis, and Samal in their politics. They kept aloof from the 
Daolatzai complications of 1868. 

Together with the Bazotis they entered into the following agreement 
with regard to the Kohat pass on the 8rd December 1853 :— 

“We of our own free will and accord agree as follows :— 

“‘T—The Government having been pleased to assign us an annual pay- 
“ment of Rs. 2,000, in consideration of our services on the crest of the 
‘' Kohat pass, we agree to the following stipulations :— 

«‘ T].—We will maintain a post of 12 armed men in the tower made over 
“to us on the crest of the pass. 

“ TII.—In the event of any disturbance taking place on the crest on the 
“pass, we will proceed there in force and render assistance to the Bangashes. 

“TV.—We agree to commit no crime of any kind in British territory ; 
“if any member of our clan should do so and return to us, we will punish 
*‘him by our code, and take care that he shall not so offend again. 

“'V.—Whereas the clan of Utman Khel forms with us the tribe of 
“ Daolatzai, but they have not yet rendered any service or come into the 
“Government, should they hereafter do so, we will settle amongst ourselves 
“the share they are to receive of the above Rs. 2,000; they will have no 
“separate claim on the Government; and after we have effected an arrange- 
“ment with the Otman Khel, we will be responsible for their good 
conduct. 

“VI.— Whereas our lands adjoin British territory, if any criminal comes 
“to us we will restore any Government property he may have, and eject 
‘him from our settlements. 

“VII.—If any injury is sustained on the crest of the pass, we will be 
“responsible for the same with the Bangashes to the extent of our share. 

“VIII.—We will be responsible that no man after stealing in British 
“territory finds a passage through our lands. : 

“TX.—We will not permit any member of our tribes to commit offences 
“in the pass, within the boundary of the Adam Khel, and will be responsible 
in such cases. 

“X.—We give as our securities Bahadar Sher Khan, Malk Mazila 
‘Khan, and Mirdb Shah Sahibzada. (Plowden, Badskah, Aitchison.) 

FORT MACKESON— 
A fort in Péshawar district, 17 miles south of Péshawar, 34 miles from 


north entrance of the Kohat pass, and 400 yards to the east of the ravine 
of Uchalgadi, 
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It consists of a pentagon, with bastions at the north-north-west, south- 
south-east, and north-east points, an inner keep, and a horn-work extend- 
ing from the north-east to the south, face defending the gateway, which is 
between the south and south-east bastions. The length of each face is 
170 feet, and the inner keep is square, the sides being about 120 feet, with 
a round tower at each of the angles. There is accommodation for one com- 
pany of infantry in the keep, and a squadron of cavalry could be accommo- 
dated in the horn-work outeide. The original garrison of this post was 200 
infantry and 300 cavalry. There is one well in the keep, one in the north- 
east angle, and two in the horn-work. 

This fort was built for the purpose of watching the kobat pass, to 
command the country around the passes of Akhor, Jawaki, to control the 
border in the event of. a blockade of Afridis, and finally to support the police 
posts of Aimal chabiitra and Shamshati. 

There has been considerable difference of opinion regarding the advisa- 
bility of keeping up this post. Sir Sydney Cotton considered it useless, 
while the Commissioner, Colonel James, was of opinion that it was neces- 
sary for the purposes given above, and that its site was the best that could 
be chosen. Most authorities, however, agreed in the advisabilityof levelling 
the horn-work, as being an unnecessary expense to keep up. (Hdwardes, 
James, Macgregor.) 


G 


GABR—Lat. 32° 88’ 18”; Long. 70° 19’ 34”. Elev. 6,378. 
A peak on the Vaziri hills, 32 miles south of Bana. It is said to have 
springs near the summit and an easy ascent. The whole of this hill is in 
the possession of the Batanis, and might offer a fine site for a sanitarium 
were they British subjects. The best approach from Dera is by the Larzan 
pass, and from Bani by the Nagram or Ormali. (Macgregor.) 
GABARI— 
A village of Tapi, in the Saghri hills, Kohat district, situated about 3} 
miles from Nara-ka-Sir, and about 1 mile from Chsahma, on the side 
of the whitish stony hills above the right bank of the Chsahma nala. 

Water is procured from tanks, and if they dry up, from the bed of: the 
Chsahma, below the long slope of the hill. There are about 60 houses, 
generally thatched, but some with flat mud roofs. (oss.) 

GADAI— 
A village in Rinizat Swat, 4 miles from Shahkét, containing 400 houses. 
(Aleemoola.) 

GADAIZAI— 
A section of the Iliaszai-Yosafzais (Bunérwals), who occupy the south 
slopes of the Ilam and Dosira mountains. They are bounded north by 
Tlam and Dosira, south by the Nirizdis, east by the Panjpais, from whom 
they are divided by the Sarghar epur of Ilam, and west by the Salarzais. 

Their sub-divisions are (according to Lockwood),—I, Ibrahim Khel; II, 
Hasn Khel; III, Seni Khel; IV, Ali Shér Khel; and they inhabit the 
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following villages:—Tarai, Kala Khbél, Bajo Khanai, Ghazi Kbanai 
Siltanwes, Padshah, Palban, Pirbalba Zidrat, Batai, Narbatawar, Laghar- 
ar, Dokada, Bishaonrai, Kot, Balo Khan Bai, Bulhan Kot, Mula Banda 
‘anta, Chakodarai, and Ilam. , 
Bellew, however, gives their sections and villages as follows :—1st, Ali 
Shér Khel, villages Ghazi Khan, as Sultanwais; 2nd, Sani Khal, villages 
Kala Khel, Bai; 3rd, Shabdin Khél, villages Palai, Batai; 4th, Hasn 
Khél, villages Lagrpar, Dogada, Bishaonsi. The villages of Jareh, Biirjo, 
Khan&i, and Mairagarh are common to the whole section. The sections 
of the Gadaizai change lands (wesh) every ten years. (Bellew, Lock. 
200d.) 
GADA KHEL— 
A village in the Baizai division of the Kohat district, situated 9 miles 
south of Kohat, near the road to Bani, from which it is 80 miles distant. 
It has 160 houses, with a population of 772 souls, of whom 282 are adult 
males, It was founded in Daolat Khan’s time by WHabibila, Abdul 
Ahmad, and Kazi Khan, Niazis, from Isa Khél. The land is partially 
irrigated. Water is obtained from three tanks and a ravine. Its revenue 
is 900 rupees. There is a small post of cavalry here for police duties. 
(Plowden.) 
GADHA— 
A small ravine on the Rajanpir frontier, draining into the Bangol (branch 
of the Jabari) a few miles from its source. (Davidson.) 
GADHI— 
A pass in the Bigti hills, lying between the Loti and the Marao plains. The 
road to it branches off from the Tastii road about 4 miles from Loti, and 
reaches this pass in 8 miles beyond Loti. It is described as very narrow 
and difficult, and it cannot be turned, owing to the precipitous nature 
of the hills at its mouth. A portion of Sir Charles Napier’s force went 
through it in 1845, with guns, without opposition, but there were signs 
of three huge breastworks across the pass, showing that resistance had 
been contemplated (Kennedy.) 
GADR RUD— 
A ravine in Yusafzai, formed by a number of channels from the north slopes 
of the Sindwar and Paja ridge which unite at Smailki; it then runs by 
Sangao, Mian Khan, Katlang, Bilandai, Jamalgarhi, Kaziabad, Gadr, 
Hamzs Khan, Babini, Mohib, and Zormandai, and, spreading over the 
plain in a marshy track, joins the Chalpani at Gulader. It is an extensive 
ravine, and contains many springs. (Bed/ew.) 
GADWA— 
A pass in Yaghietén, lying between Swat and Ghorband. It goes from 
Bazar Kot in Ghorband to Spinaoba in Swat, and is practicable for laden 
mules. (Lockwood.) 
GAGAN KA THAL— Elev. 6,000. 
A plateau on the crest of the Kala Roh range, between Dera Ghazi and 
the Khetran country; it is the highest point of the pass that leads 
from the Khetrin country to Sakhi Sarwar. It forms a sort of basin, 
about half a mile long by about a quarter mile broad. It is covered 
with grass, and has some pools of water in the middle. But it is uncultivated, 
aud the Hadians, to whom it belongs, liye entirely by grazing, and have 
their villages in out-of-the-way places. (Tucker.) 
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GAGAR TANGI— 
A narrow precipitous gorge on the Tank border, about five miles up the 


Larzan pass. At its junction with the Ijehgar defile, it is 24 feet in width, 
with walls rising like cliffs on either. side, which, though not more than 
50 or 60 feet in perpendicular height at the gorge, form impracticable 
cliffs of the same nature, and some 800 or 900 yards further on. (Norman.) 

GAGIANIS— 
A Pathan tribe in the Doaba division of the Péshawar district. They are 
said to have come from the valley of the Kabal nver and to have ousted 
the Dalazaks from the lands they now occupy. Some of them at first 
settled in Bajawar, but they were soon driven out by the Tarkolinis. They 
are not allowed by other Pathans to be of the genuine race. They inhabit 
the following villages in the Do&ha: Mandizai, Marozai, Mathra, Sotmara, 
Sarikh. (Mahamad Hydt.) 

GAGRI— ; ; 
A pass in Yaghistén, leading from Sam Ranizai to Zalmkot in Swat. It is 
very difficult, and only used by footmen, There are springs on the road. 
( Lockwood.) 

GAGU— 
A village in the Dera Ghazi district, five miles south Dera Ghazi. It 
is a small place inhabited by Gagi Jats, and is watered from wells. 
( Macgregor.) 

GAHANA KACH— 
A halting-place in the Vaziri country, 77 miles from Dera Ishmail Khan, 
29 miles from Kanigoram ; water is plentiful. The encamping ground in the 
bed of the Zam is irregular and limited, but not difficult to defend. 
( Roberts.) 

GAJISTAN— 
A pass on the Dera Ishmail frontier, situated between the Kakzoi and 
Chabar passes, west of the outpost of Kot Taga Khan, which is responsible 
for it. A road goes by this pass to within the first range of hills and to 
the Shiréni lands. (Carr, Macgregor.) 

GAKHARS— 
A tribe who inhabit portions of the Hazira, Jhelam, and Rawal Pind1 
districts of the Panjab. 

“Tt has been,” says Wace, from whose report the following informa- 
tion is extracted, “ the fashion of these Gakhar families for some time past to 
“trace their introduction into the Panj&b to one of the first Mahamadan 
“invasions (apparently Mahmid of Ghazni) about A. D. 1000, and to tell 
“a vague story about their family having originally ruled in Sistan or 
“Persia, There is something truly pitiable in the ill-taught bigotry or 
“ignorant adulation which can feed the indispensable pride of ancestry by 
“sinking in oblivion a splendid Hindi line, so as only it can prove that its 
“objects were never allied to the now despised Hindi or bated Sikh. 

“That the Gakhars were one of the oldest and most powerful of the 
“ Hindi dynasties of the Panjab at the time when Mahamadanism was 
“first introduced into India, about A. D. 1000, by Mahmiid of Ghazni, has 
“been well established by all of India’s historians. And this fact gives a 
“most important clue to the proper understanding of the manner in which 
“ they held their domains. At page 161 of “Murray’s History of India,” an 
“ account is given of their almost defeating Mabmid of Ghazni on the 
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plains of Péshawar in alliance with the other Rajas of the Panjab, which 
“ is, I believe, borrowed from the pages of Ferishta. And the same historian, 
“ on the one hand, fixes the rise of their dynasty at a date which coincides 
“ with B. C. 400, and, on the other hand, holds them up to contempt for 
“having been, before the Musalman era in India, slayers of their female 
‘‘ children, and for having permitted the practice of polyandry in their tribe, 
“ And though it appears probable that they became converts to Mahamad. 
“ anism during or shortly after Mabmid of Ghazni’s days, shreds of Hindi 
“ superstitions were clung to by them up to within the last few years, if 
‘‘ indeed they do not still secretly observe them. 

‘ Ferishta’s history, the Akbari and Jahangir’s diaries, unite in testi- 
“fying to the large extent of the original Gakhar domains. It appears 
from these old records that the Gakhar territory was bounded on the west 
“by the river Indus, and on the east by the Jhelam, and that it extended 
“ southwards as far as Jhelam, and north as far as the site of the present can- 
“tonment of Abbottabad. And the Dhind and Kara] communities, which 
“ lie immediately east and north of the Khanpir sub-division, were undoubted- 
“ly originally Gakhar tenantry, though in later years they shook off the 
‘‘Gakhar control. The Dh&nds, however, paid manorial cesses to the 
“ Gakhars up to a very late date, if not up to British annexation, 

“One most important point in this enquiry, and one on which itis 
“especially necessary that we should have clear ideas, is the relation 
“in which this family stood to the Emperors of Delhi and ‘Kabal. 
“This has been hitherto spoken of in very vague terms, leading up 
“to the assumption that the Emperors had no dealings with the family ; 
“that the family lived in a wild secluded tract about which nohody 
“\mew or cared; and that they were defacto independent. In allowing 
“ourselves to use language of this character, we speak entirely without 

*“ our books, and lead ourselves into very material error. Seeing that the tract 
“itself is not of an inaccessible character, that it is surrounded on all 
“ sides by provinces (Péshawar, Kashmir, and Labor), which from this earliest 
“period of the Moghal dynasty formed part of the Imperial system, that 
“the Imperial highway from Kabal to Delhi passed right through the tract, 
“and that the Imperial highway to Kashmir through the Hazara plain skirt- 
“ed its north border, we might well have discredited any such statements 
“without seeking further evidence. But the Gakhars themselves tell a 
“different story, and it is impossible to consult the native histories above 
“referred to, nor any others extant without seeing that the real facts are 
“very different Stltan Sarang was slain in rebellion against the Imperial 
“ troops in the last days of the Pathan dynasty, about A. D. 1520. Saltan 
“ Kdam, his successor, forfeited his chieftainship by refusing to obey the 
Emperor Akbar’s decree awarding half the territory to Kamal, the son 
“of Saltan Sarang, and Kamal was consequently installed by the Emperor 
“in the entire chiefship. It is curious that the historian (Ferishta), mm 
‘*‘ recounting the terms of these orders by the Emperor, speaks of the Gakhar 
“ right as ‘ wirasat,’ of which term more anon. ; 

“Nor is it the case that it is not clear whether the Gakhar chiefs held 
“their territory ‘jagir’ from the Emperors, or how. It is true that they can 
‘produce only a few genuine ‘ Sanads,’ but the absence of many of such 
“documents is clearly traceable to their troubles in the Sikh times. Their 
“country was ‘jagir’ to them from the days of the first Emperors ; at first, no 
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“doubt, of necessity ; but latterly, and certainly from Akbar’s time (early 
“in the 16tb on purely by the free will of the Emperors. They had 
“to pay yearly a tribute of a horse, which was punctually paid first to Delhi, 
“afterwards to Kabal, and latterly to the Maharaja Ranjit Sing. 

“Military service, wherever ordered, was also a condition of their tenure. 
« And from Akbar’s day onward right good service they rendered. Several 
“members of their family stood very high in the scale of rank that Akbar 
“introduced. And the native histories and Emperor's diaries make frequent 
“mention of their military services in quelling rebellions. 

“In fact, if there is one thing more than another that strikes me in the 
“history of this family, it is the remarkable sagacity with which they seem 
“to have always been the first to discern impending revolutions, and shape 
“ their conduct accordingly. They were among the first converts to Maham- 
“adanism in Northern India. When the Moghal dynasty arose, we tind 
“them early ingratiating themselves with Hamayun and Akbar, so much 
“so that the latter advanced them to considerable rank and emoluments. 
Similarly, we find them yearly associated with the armies of Nadir Shah 
“and Ahmad Shah, the first Kabal Emperors, when Delhi was twice sacked 
“and the Panjab wrested from the Delhi empire. They fared worse under 
“the Sikh rule, as will be seen further on; but certainly not owing to any 
“unwillingness on their part to meet the demands of the Sikh Government, 
“so long as those demands left them anything on which to subsist. And 
“when, in 1847, we first became involved in the government of Hazara, 
“they showed themselves unmistakeably on our side. A contingent of 
“ horsemen, supplied by them at Major Abbott’s order, served the late Sir 
‘Herbert Edwardes right well in the siege of Mialtan; and when that 
“officer sent them back to help Major Abbott in his difficulties, they served 
‘‘him too equally well. And, lastly, in 1857 also, the family served us well, 
“though the wily old chief, Ali Gohar, true to the traditions of his family, 
“had a line of runners in bis own pay from Hazara down to Delhi bringing 
“him the earliest news of everything that was happening, so that, among 
“other things, he knew of the fall of Delhi before our own officers in the 
“district did. 

“It is thus apparent that we are not dealing with an outlying tract that 
“was up to Sikh rule almost a ¢erra incognita, but with a domain whose 
“chiefs, the Gakhars, have been for centuries past fully subject to the impe- 
“rial rulers of the day ; holding their estates ‘jagir,’ subject to payment of 
‘a nominal tribute, and conditional on rendering military service,—a liability 
“the fulfilment of which was habitually exacted and ably rendered ; but that, 
“owing to the large size of the Gakhar estates, and the consequently great 
“power possessed by their owners, these Gakhar chiefs exercised a ruling 
“as well as a proprietary authority over their own tenantry, and were not 
“subordinated to any local governors. ; 

“Another point of considerable importance is, that it has been said 
« that prior to Diwan Fateh Khan’s location at Khanpir about A. D. 1600, 
“this tract was not a part of the Gakhar territory. This, however, is 
“quite erroneous. Kamal Khan, the chief whom Diwan Fateh Khan’s 
“ father succeeded, had his seat about A. D. 1560 at a village two miles 
“from the present town of Khanpar; the village bears his name Kamdlpur ; 
“and the remains and site of his residence are atill pointed out there. 
‘* Moreover, the Karal and Dhtnd. country north and east of Khanpir 
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“were at the close of the 16th century still portions of the Gakhar 
«domain. Undoubtedly the tract now known asthe Khanptr sub-division 
‘was then in a comparatively backward state, but several villages existed 
“in it; and it was then, and had been for an indefinite time previously, 
“a part of the Gakhar estates. The traditions now asserted for facts by 
“some of the tenantry, and even partly assented to by the Gakhars, to the 
“ effect that before Diwan Fateh Khan’stime (A. D. 1600) the tract had 
‘been held by Chimras or Kotlas, are, as far as I can discover, pure fictions ; 
“these stories are at variance with all the reliable history in our possession, 
‘and are probably begotten of the same ignorance that permits the Ga- 
“khars now to disclaim their Hindi ancestry, and traps them into catching 
“at any tradition that can be usefully served up to fill the blanks of their 
‘own accounts. 

“The Gakhars have termed their chiefs variously Siltans, Mirzis, 
‘“‘and Rajas. These high titles are, I suppose, born of the great power 
“which they have always exercised. But seeing that the family were 
‘originally Hinda Rajas, were then converted about the time of Sultan 
“Mabmadd of Ghazni, next came under the imperial sway of the Moghal 
‘Emperors (whose family are always styled Mirzds); then passed 
“under that of the Kabal Emperors, aaa lastly under the Sikh rule; retain- 
‘ing through all these changes a position which, though feudatory, was yet 
“regal in view of the great power that they retained to the last ; the con- 
“tinued use of titles borrowed from, and varied with, the reigning dynasties 
“is sufficiently intelligible. 

“ About the year 1597 A. D. Siltan Said Khan allotted the tract now 
“known as Khanpiir to his son Fateh Khan, and sent him to settle 
“there together with a number of tenantry from the villages round 
“ Rawalpindi. The cause of these proceedings does not now appear, but 
“the result was that the tract became permanently separated from the 
“main Gakhar territory. As above pointed out, there can be little 
‘doubt that there were several villages then already existing in the 
“tract; at the same time so many changes have taken place since then 
“that it is not possible to trace any village’s present tenantry back beyond 
“Diwan Fateh Khan’s time. The tract had evidently till then been a 
‘neglected part of the Gakhar domain, but under the Diw&n’s care and his 
“successor’s, first Khanpir, and then the rest of the villages now existing, ra- 
‘‘pidly sprung up. It should be remembered, too, that the Emperor Akbar 
‘was still reigning, and the vigorous and wise government of that ruler had 
“no doubt resulted in a state of comparative tranquillity, which must have 
“been unusually favorable to the expansion of agriculture. There is not a 
“single village now existing in the tract, twoor three small ones excepted, 
“which was not founded by the Diwan, or by one of the chiefs who 
“succeeded him. The tenants almost uniformly admitted this in the en- 
quiries of 1863 and of 1869. 

“T will now proceed with the details of Diwan Fateh Khan’s successors. 
“ He bequeathed his estates, two-fifths to a younger son, Janibeg Khan, and 
‘three-fifths, with the chiefship, to his eldest son, Shahbeg Khan. These 
‘shares descended in the hands of one member of each branch up to the time 
“of Saltan Namdar, the third generation from Shahbeg. The representative 
“of Janibeg’s branch then attacked Namdar, hoping to obtain the entire estates 
‘and chiefship, but he was utterly defeated; and Namdar turned the Janibegi 
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“ branch out of their ‘ wirasat,’ thus acquiring the entire tract for himself. We 
“should have thought that after this lesson he would have kept the whole 
“ chiefship in the hands of one member of the family ; but instead of this he 
“named two of his sons (Jalal and Morid) to succeed him, placing the 
“‘chiefship in the hands of the elder, but making him share the ‘ wirasat’ 
“equally with his younger partner. There was one material difference 
“between this arrangement and the previous division between Shahbeg and 
“ Janibeg’s branch ; in the case of the former division, the tract had been cut 
“up into two distinct divisions, each representing # and #; but in the divi- 
“sion made between the sons of Namd&r, the lands of each description of 
“soil in each village were equally partitioned off to the two sons, so that 
“each son had 4 of each village. The division held good till the Gakhars 
“were ousted by the Sikhs. And its obvious merit was that if under 
“such an arrangement one chief had attempted to supplant the other, as the 
“Janibegi branch previously plotted to do, such an attempt would have 
“involved the harling of one-half of each tenant’s family circle against 
“the other half; for, of course, the tenantry of each village were in every 
“case largely connected with each other. The division from this point of 
“view was a singularly sagacious one; and certainly no feud like the 
‘‘ Janibegi quarrel ever again occurred in the family. 

“Jalal and Morid, the sons of Namdar, were each succeeded about A. D. 
“1735 by their sons Nawazish Ali and Rtstém Ali. The latter died, 
“leaving no sons, about A. D. 1780; but Nawdzish Al1’s line continues to 
“this day. The only issue left by Rastam Ali were three daughters, 
“ married, respectively, to Shahwali, Jafar, and Sher Mahamad, three sons of 
“Nawazish Ali. Nawézish died one year before Ristim Ali, and was 
“‘sueceeded in his $ of the ‘ wirasat’ and in the chiefship by his son Shabwali. 
“ About A. D. 1780, the year following, Ristam Ali died, leaving no son; 
“accordingly, Shahwali took Ristim Ali’s half of the ‘ warasat,’ as well as 
“his own. Eight years afterwards Shahwali died heirless; and the entire 
“wirasat’ and the chiefship passed to Jafar; 13 years afterwards, in A. D. 
“1801, he also died without heirs, and the entire chiefship and ‘ wirasat’ 
“ passed to Mehndi Ali. In A. D. 1820 Mehndi Ali made over Ristam Alt’s 
“half of the ‘ wirasat’ to his fourth brother, Sher Mahamad, who, as above 
“noted, had married the third daughter of Rastam Ali. I have detailed 
“ these successions thus specifically, because I shall have further on to dispose 
“of a claim now made by the grandson of Mehndi Alt for the half of the 
“ wirasat’? thus made over to Sher Mahamad. 

“Mehndi Ali and Sher Mahamad died in A. D. 1824, and were succeeded 
ig y their sons Najf and Ali Gohar, whom the Sikhs ousted in A. D. 

“I should here note that about A. D. 1788 the tract was visited by an 
“exceedingly severe famine. Great numbers of the old tenantry were de- 
“stroyed; the villages were nearly all laid waste ; many did not recover for 
“some years afterwards, and the tenantry, who held on or took up their 
“lands again immediately after the famine, were only a remnant of those 
“that had before cultivated. 

“So early as A. D. 1796 the Maharaja Ranjit Sing was appointed by 
“ Zaman Shah, the Kabal Emperor, to be Governor of the Panjab, then an 
“integral part of the Kabal empire. This fiction continued till A. D. 1811, 
“when Ranjit Sing took Atak. A.D. 1822 marks another great addition 
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“to the Maharajas power, namely, the annexation to his kingdom of 
“ Péshawar and Kashmir. 

“So early as A. D. 1795, a Sikh Bhangi Sirdar, named Gojar Sing, led 
“a force from Rawalpindi against these Gakhars, but the chief, Jafar Khan, 
“utterly routed him three miles from Kh&npir. The Gakhars were then 
“left unmolested till A. D. 1813 ; in that year Diwan Mohkam Chand again 
“attacked them from Rawalpindi; this time successfully, and he burnt 
“Khanptr. The Sikhs did not then, however, press matters further than 
“to insist on the chief’s paying to the Maharaja their old imperial tribute 
“of one horse per annum. One or two years later, however, the Sikhs laid 
“their hands on the small ‘Ilaka’ of Saidpir, adjoining (south of) the 
“ Khanpur tract, and now part of the Rawalpindi district. In A. D. 1822, 
“the Sikhs having annexed Kashmir (including Hazara) and Péshawar, the 
“Maharaja appointed the noted Sirdar Hari Sing Nalwa Governor of 
“Péshawar and Hazira. The Sirdar then gave the Gakhar chiefs the 
“option of paying a ‘Nazrava’ of Rs. 500 per annum, besides the horses, 
“or of giving up the Baharwal villages; they chose the former course. 
“Three years afterwards (A. D. 1825) the demand was raised from Rs. 500 
“to Rs. 5,000 per annum; the Gakhar chiefs again yielded and paid 
“it. The year following this was again increased by four camels, two 
“ horses, four mules, and four hunting dogs; to this, too, the Gakhars yielded. 
“Three years afterwards, in A. D 1829, though the Gakhars had regularly 
“paid the Sikh demand and had given their Government no cause for 
“complaint, Hari Sing sent them word that he intended to levy from 
“Khanpoar revenue at the same rate as in the rest of Hazara; this meant 
“that he demanded the entire proprietary profits of the cultivation and a 
“number of cesses besides. The rope was at last fairly round the Gakhars’ 
“necks; they had refused the Sikh Government nothing, so long as its de- 
“mands left their estates and some profits still in their hands ; but this last 
‘demand was simply a notice to quit. Their only chance now was to fight, 
‘which they did, and of course they were defeated (A. D. 1830). But the 
‘Sikh Governor thought it wise still to yield something to this old family, 
“‘and he agreed that they should keep half the rents. For one harvest in 
“A. D. 1831 he kept his word, and then ejected them from everything. 
‘‘Other Hazara chiefs had played the Sikhs false on every opportunity ; but 
“T have not been able to discover that the Gakhars were chargeable with any 
“ fault whatever against their Sikh rulers, except possibly the very venial one 
‘of keeping up some slight connection with Ranjit Sing’s court, and we 
“have in this case an instance of as gross and unprincipled spoliation as 1t 
“was possible for a ruler to be guilty of. 

‘Not only the two chiefs, but the entire Gakhar family, except the 
Janibegis, who cultivated the Garmthin lands, were ousted by this 
‘sweeping confiscation. Some of them went off to the then inaccessible 
“portions of the Dhiind and Karal hills; others went abroad to seek for 
“service. The chief, Najaf Khan, took refuge with the Karal chiefs, and 
‘his junior partner, Ali Gohar, with the Dhinds of Sir. For a few years 
“from those retreats they kept up a system of raids, and it may well 
“be believed that their old tenants were not unwilling to connive at their 
“success. But it was a hopeless game. And first Ali Gohar, and next Najaf 
“Khan betook themselves to the Sikh courtat Lahor. It is said that Alt 
‘‘Gohar played his old chief false ; that Najaf had sent him to Labor to plead 
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“their common cause, but that Ali Gohar pleaded his own. However that 
“may be, it was a regularly observed principle of Sikh policy in Haz&ra to 
‘show favor not to the chief, but to some one of his family, who, the Sikhs 
“hoped, if aided by their influence, might gradually supplant the real chief. 
“So Raja Ali Gohar in A. D. 1837 was given a ‘jagir’ of villages in his 
“own tract estimated to yield Rs. 2,000 revenue; but Raja Najaf only 
‘succeeded in obtaining a cash allowance of Rs. 100 per mensem. 

“From A. D. 1831 to 1844, 138 years, the Sikh uniformly levied the 
“grain rents of the old Gakhar tenantry by appraising in cash the yield of the 
“ erops before they were cut. Their Kardars worked this system very oppres- 
“sively. Not only were the crops invariably over-estimated, but a higher 
“market rate was insisted on than it was possible for the cultivator to 
“obtain. And if a cultivator was fortunate enough to amass a little sub- 
‘stance, he was marked down, and fined to the full extent of his means on 
“the first pretext that offered. To complete the matter, the desertion of his 
‘land by a cultivator was treated as an offence against the Government ; 
“and so the tenants had not even the option of going elsewhere. A village 
“here and there was occasionally farmed to some one whom the Governor 
“ might wish to serve ; the farmer in such cases levied the old Gakhar rents, 
‘Cand he often had enough to do to pay the revenue due. Similarly, when a 
“ village was given in ‘jagir,’ the ‘jagirdaér’ took grain rents. In every 
“case, whether the Kardar levied the rents himself, or whether the village 
“was held in farm or in ‘jagir,’ the manager was sole master; the 
“tenants, the rents, and the land were all at bis will and mercy. One 
“or two headmen in each village were allowed a little land rent-free for 
“their services; but only a little, and the grant only ran for the current 
“harvest. Here and there a few ‘ Maafis’ were given, chiefly to Brahmins 
“ or other religiosi (Mahamadans included.) 

“At length the incurable turbulence of the Haz&ra population seems to 
“have taught the Sikhs a little wisdom; or perhaps their Governors were 
“acute enough to see that the accounts of the past 12 years gave them an ac- 
“ curate basis for a system of farming leases with little risk of loss to them- 
“selves, and with a saving of the expenses and trouble of direct collection. 
“In A. D. 1844 Diwan Malraj farmed nearly all the villages, except those 
“held jagir, to one or two of the resident tenants. The farmers were gene- 
“rally the leading men of the village. They were left to collect from these 
“tenants as they chose, and they had full power over the tenants. Where 
“the assessment was not unusually heavy, and where the land was 
“good, the farmers almost invariably took the old Gakhar grain rents. 
“Where the village was greatly over-assessed, or where the cultivation was 
“poor, and the assessment largely referable to miscellaneous profits, such 
‘as cattle-wealth, they divided the demand over the holdings rateably 
“with possession and levied in cash. The jagir villages and the Maafi 
“ grants continued to be managed as before. 

“But in A. D. 1845, immediately after these arrangements had been 
“introduced, the Sikh empire was shaken to its base by ite first war 
“with the British Government. In Hazara the occasion was seized for 
“‘a general rising by the entire population ; the Sikh garrison were almost 
“everywhere massacred and their forts destroyed ; and the propnetary 
“ classes, of whose rights in the soil the Sikh rule had been an unvaried 
“ spohation, everywhere re-asserted unresisted their old claims. The tenants 
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‘had no interest in resisting them; quite the country. The old Gakhar 
‘chief, Najaf Khan, was himself a paralytic; but his son, Haidar 
“ Bakhsh, swept the Sikhs out of their fort at Khanpir, and sat himself 
“down again in the seat of his forefathers, both himself and the junior 
“chief Ali, Gohar, resuming all their old rnghts. In the Kharif of that 
“year they levied their old rents and cesses from all the Khanpar tract. 
“But in the spring of 1846, the war having ended, and Kashmir (of 
“which Hazara had always till then been reckoned a part) having been 
“made over to Maharaja Gulab Sing, his Governor, Diwan Hari Chand, 
“speedily restored the previous state of affairs, and from the spring 
‘harvest of A. D. 1846 Mulraj’s farms were again enforced. But I ought 
“to record that he had the wisdom to forgive the Gakhars for their out- 
“break ; not only upholding the chief’s jagirs above noted, but creating 
others of a gross value of about Rs. 1,000 yearly revenue in favor of 
“ other leading members of their family. 

“Shortly afterwards Maharaja Gulab Sing begged the Resident at 
“ Lahor and the Sikh Darbar to relieve him of the Hazara district, and 
“to give him territory at the head of the Panjab Doabs yielding an equal 
‘‘net revenue. The request was assented to, and Major J. Abbott, then 
“an Assistant Resident at Lahor, was deputed to Hazi&ra early in 1847 
“to make a summary settlement of the district asa preliminary measure 
“towards the fulfilment of the compact. This was the end of Sikh ad- 
“ ministration in Hazara. 

“‘ Major Abbott’s efforts on arriving in Hazara were directed—(1) towards 
“the restoration of the old proprietors; (2) towards the reduction of the 
‘“‘ revenue farms to a reasonable figure; and (3) towards placing those farms 
“in the hands of the proprietors. Itwas believed, and justly so, that these 
“‘ measures, if properly carried out, would put an end to the turbulent spint 
“for which the district was so noted under Sikh administration. How 
“largely Major Abbott succeeded, and how liberally he dealt with the 
‘people, is well known. But he had a great deal to do in a very short 
“time; and he had not had time to do more in the Gakhar tract than 
“revise the leases and confirm the jagirs; when in April 1848 the 2nd 
“Sikh war broke out, and Sirdar Chatr Sing (who had been associated 
“with Major J. Abbott in the administration of Hazara) shortly after- 
“ wards going into defection, Major Abbott’s power was at an end, and he 
‘‘had great difficulty in holding his own in retired portions of the Hazara 
“hills. In this juncture, the Gakhars, as previously stated above, served 
“Major Abbott faithfully ; particulars would be tedious; but it is parti- 
“cularly material to the subject of the present report to record that 
“‘in his troubles he addressed written orders to them directing them to 
“levy and pay the revenue of their old proprietary tract, and that they did 
“so accordingly. In fact, during the Kharif of 1848 and the Radi of 
“1849, these chiefs were again, to a very considerable extent, in possession 
“of their old tract, levying their rents and exercising their old authority. 

“‘ But the close of the war, the annexation of the Panjab, and the re- 
“ storation of public order, brought with it the enforcement of the summary 
“settlement leases of 1847. Major J. Abbott, with all his sympathy 
“with the chiefs and with the proprietary classes, had euch a keen desire 
“that: his acts should be in all respects above reproach of injustice, that 
‘he would not allow the order of things that existed in 1847 to be set 
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“aside until he had found an opportunity to enquire into the nghta of 
‘all the classes connected with the soil in the Gakhar tract. It is much to 
“be regretted that the opportunity which he sought for making this inquiry 
‘‘never came to his hand. He made a second summary settlement io 
«A, D. 1852, but it consisted in little else than renewing the old leases 
‘for a term of five years more. Shortly afterwards he left the district 
“and gave up civil employ. And the Gakhars now began to learn 
something of the painful delay involved in the instructions they received to 
“ wait patiently till the regular settlement, when all their claims would be 
“ enquired into; a delay that has now mounted up, till only a few months 
“ remain, short of 24 years from the time when the British Government first 
‘gent an officer into Hazara to do justice to the proprietors whom the Sikhs 
‘had despoiled.” (Wace.) 

GALA— 
A village in the Yisafzai, Péshawar district, situated on the right bank of 
the Indus, in a gap of the Galaderi hill, about two miles south-east from 
Topi. There is a ferry of two boats to Ghazi on the left bank, The village 
is supplied with water from the Indus. No supplies are procurable, and 
forage is scarce. (Bellew, Lumsden.) 

GALA DERI— 
An isolated hill on the right bank of the Indus, about two miles from Top1. 

GALI— 
A pass in Hazara which leads from Shérgarh in Agror over the Babingra 
range to the valley of the Siran. The road is practicable for laden animals, 
but requires improvement ; it goes down the Dara glen to M&nsera, 18 miles 
distant. This is the shortest route from Mansera to ascend the Black 
Mountain by the Chata or Patt spurs. (Macgregor.) 

GALI AFRIDIS— 
See Adam Khél, Kohat Pass. 

GALOCH— 
A tributary valley of Swat, Yaghistén, which enters it on the north side. 
It is well cultivated, and stocked with apple, pear, quince, walnut, and 
other fruit trees. The pine and deodar forests above this valley supply 
Péshawar with much large timber. The valley is also known by the name 
of Tal Dardial. (Bellew.) 

GAMAL— 
A branch of the Khadera canal in the Dera Gh&zi district. It leaves the 
Indus opposite Rajanpir. It had been silted up during the earlier part of 
British rule, but in 1864 it was agreed between the Mazarie and Drishaks 
that they would jointly re-open it, one-third being paid by the latter, and 
two-thirds by the former. (Vide Bigtis.) 

GAND— 
A defile in the Bozdar hills, where the Lani river passes through the Kals 
Roh over a waterfall. It is so narrow that there is only space for the 
passage of the water. There is a road to the west by the Saonra defile. 
Beyond Gand the valley of the Lini is said to be open. (Psr Bakhsh.) 

GANDAO— 
The principal district of the Halimzai Mohmands, situated north of Michol, 
and drained by the Sobhankhwar ravine, consisting of the drainage of the 
Sobhankhwar ravine. It is very hilly, with a breadth of about eight miles. 
The valleys are small, and the villages are scattered about mostly off the 
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road, and are difficult of approach. Its boundaries are: east, Barhan Khel; 
west, Tarakzai Dadi Khél and the Kabal river ; north, Otmanzai ; and south, 
Tarakzai Kasim Khel. 

The principal crop is rice. The slopes of the hills are for the most part 
barren, with but few trees. The ravines in the upper portion of the valley 
contain some water, but in such small quantities that after meeting the 
requirements of the inhabitants, so little is left that it is lost in the sand-bed 
of the water-courses before it reaches the plains. 

The villages in Gandao are said to be as follows :— 


Houses. Fighting men. Houses. Fighting men, 


Kozbans ios 3l 60 Kasai eee 30 40 
Kolakor es 15 30 Badalkor au 60 80 
Daghi = 4] 42 Ramtalkor ies 50 70 
Hazarmir bie 10 9 Adrokor oes 20 30 
Chinakala a 60 80 Bashkukor fe 10 13 
Kanda Khél ees 30 50 Bana oe 16 20 
Biacha Khél ee 10 16 Uchagaon ae 30 40 
Katar ss 15 13 Mir Hasn Pais 30 50 
Chikankala si 20 25 Ghandai am 10 13 
Lalibkor ss 25 30 Ghalanai se 80 100 
Sanghar ef 80 100 Akram kala... 16 30 
Razar oad 40 60 Ghalnai Gar Ma- 

hamad ete 20 35 
Wahiabkor ie 10 21 Krerai Pea 60 80 
Omrakala es 3 5 Toratiga .. «60 70 
Azghankor 16 25 Ramdad kala 50 70 
Pirakala 20 36 Khwaranchina ... 30 40 
Stliman kala 13 18 Adam khor 30 40 
Bagarai_,, 50 70 Lisafai 16 25 
Jalandar _,, 10 16 Uchakai 30 40 
Mohmin ,, 40 60 Maikala 60 70 
Dara i; 50 60 Shamrakor 20 25 
Panji ” 18 25 Khadikor 18 30 
Rani Khél,, 100 141 Miradinkala 16 25 
Garosa 16 25 Ghazi kor 30 40 
Matin 25 30 Zara Hatuna 30 45 
Stirkamar an 25 30 Spinkai 26 25 
Porkii ie 60 99 

(James, Lewis, Macgregor.) 

GANDAO— 


A village in the country of the Halimzai Mohmands, about 16 miles north- 
west of Shabkadr, on the Karapa road to Lalpdra. There is a stream here 
with a good supply of water. (James, Aleemoola, Leech, Ommaney.) 
GANDAO— 
A pass leading over a low spur from the Sirghar, from Alamgizar in the 
Bara valley to the Bara river. It is about ten miles from Bara fort. The 
crest is only a few hundred feet above the plain, and the ascent is easy. 
There is also a strip of land called Gandao nine miles from Bara fort, 
which Captain Tucker describes as a low hilly country, rough, and im- 
practicable for cavalry or field artillery. 
This is the entrance to both the Orakzai and Afridi countries from 
Péshawar. (Tucker.) 
GANDAP— 
A village in the Jadin country, belonging to the Otazai, Salar section. 
It is about six miles north-west of Topi, in Yasa(zai. It has several times 
asked to be taken under British protection. (Bellew.) 
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GANDAPURS— ; : 
A tribe who inhabit the D&éman of the Derajat, in the vicinity of Kol&chf, 


Takwara, and Lani. Their country is bounded north by Tank, west by 
the foot of the first range, south-west by Dr&band, and _ south-east 
and east by Dera Ishmail Khan A line dean through the villages of 
Chind Malang, Madi Saga, Zafarkot, Vali Mahamad ki kot, Sal- 
tankot, Lint, and Réori gives their boundary to the east. Elphin- 
stone says: “They formerly belonged to Spin in Afghanistan, but 
“having quarrelled with the rulers of Kabal, they were obliged to 
“abandon their former life of wandering merchants between that capital 
“and India, and take to tillage for a livelihood. They left their country 
“(which was situated about Ustarana Cha, with the tribe of that name) and 
“came to India. They were originally divided into six families: 
“Tbrahimzai, Yakibzai, Hisénzai, Khabizai, Amranzai, and Dréplara.” 
Elphinstone says of them: “They have a hereditary Khan and 
“hereditary Maliks, but their power is very slight, and the tribe leads 
“a lawless life, plundering strangers, stealing from the flocks of the 
“wandering tribes which come into their neighbourhood, and continually 
“quarrelling among themselves. Their weapons on these occasions ate 
“sticks of wild olive, so that murders are rare; but when one happens, it 
“entails a deadly feud. Their public affairs are settled by an assembly of 
“all the heads of families in the tribe, those who cannot attend sending one 
“of their family to represent them. The Gandapdrs are great merchants ; 
“fifty or sixty go every year to Afgh&nistan, and four times as many to 
“India ; but this circumstance has apparently little effect in civilizing them, 
“and they have a great deal of rudeness and brutality in their appearance 
“and manners.” ‘This, however, is now changed, the Gandaptrs being 
among the best of our subjects in the Dera Ishmail Khan district. 
Edwardes says of their country: ‘“‘ A more discouraging aapect than that of 
“the Gandaptr country never presented itself to a tribe in search of a place 
“of rest. The soil is hard and ungrateful; one solitary stream, the Lint, 
“which is nothing more than the overflow of the Gomal, visita it on rare 
“ occasions ; scarcely a tree or shrub, or other sign of spontaneous vegetation, 
“is to be seen. In a word, it may be said to be dependent on rain, 
“and very seldom to get any. Khan Zaman Kh§n, grandfather of Sarwar 
“Khan of Tank, first gave the exiled Gandapirs a tract of land called 
“Réri on bis own waste border, and settling down they epread them- 
“selves over the country which now bears their name. They at first 
“adopted the usual rude division of the soil amongst Afghans, and gave an 
“equal share to each family without reference to its numbers. The 
“injustice of such a division was met and corrected by a contrivance 
“still more rude and pastoral, viz., a re-division every six years, based on 
“the principle that those who had before had the bad ground ehould 
“in turn receive the good, and vice versd. ; 

“It is hard to conceive how agriculture could have been carried on 
“in such a fluctuating state of rights; but the fact is that it lasted 
“until so late as thirty-four years ago, when the Dera Nawab having 
“appropriated a considerable share of the lands to the east and south-east, 
“the families in possession of the north and west refused to re-divide with 
“their despoiled brethren; and from that time may be dated the landed 
“ property of individuals.” 
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An account of their first occupation of their present country will be found 
in Mahamad Hyat’s book. 

Galdad Khan, of the Amr&nzai section, 1s recognized by Government 
as the chief of the tribe. Ris&ldar Naorang Khan is the chief of the 
Ibrahimzai section, and his son, Mir Dil Khan, is a Risaldar in the 
Dera Ishmail Khan frontier militia. There is a bad feeling between the 
families of the two leading chiefs of Gandapir which has more than once 
given trouble to the authorities. 

The chief towns and villages of the Gandapiirs are—Kolachi, Kiri, Gil 
Mahamad, Zafar Khan ki Kot, Sagi, Madi, Kot Atal, Daolat ki kot, 
Gara Gildad, Kot Siltan, Lini, Kot Zafar Khan, Rori, Mohabat, Bakori, 
Hatala, and Takwara. 

The outposts in the Gandaptr district are the Lini and Zarkani. 

The passes from the hills into the Gandapir district are—Zarwani, Gidr, 
Sparika, 2 Kiarm, Kaori, Rang Zoi, and Sawan. 

There are very few wells, and the people are almost entirely dependent for 
drinking water on the holes which they dig in the beds of the sandy 
ravines. 

According to the census of 1868, the number of this tribe is 5,945. 

The independence of the Gandapars was first disturbed by Mahamad 
Shah Nawaz Khan, the Nawab of Dera, who fixed an annual tribute of 
Rs. 10,000 upon the country. This, after five or six years, was rai 
to Rs. 15,000, and again, ‘after two or three years, to Rs. 30,000, at 
which point it remained till the Nawab’s territory passed into the posses- 
sion of the Khalsa, when Prince Nao Nihal Sing at once raised ‘the 
revenue to Rs. 50,000. 

After a year Diwan Laki Mal got the farm of the whole province 
of Dera Ishmail Khan, and added sundry small items, which raised the 
tribute of Gandapir to Rs. 60,000. 

When Edwardes came to the district he reduced the revenue to 
Rs. 38,000, besides which Rs. 1,37,304 went to the Khan and his prin- 
cipal Maliks. (Elphinstone, Edwardes, Carr, Naorang Khan, Mehr Dil, 
Macgregor.) 

GANDERI— 
A village in the division of Hashtnagar, Péshawar. It has about 295 
stone houses built on the right bank of the Jindi ravine. The country for 
half a mile to the east is much cut up with ravines, elsewhere it is a strong 
plam. The inhabitants are chiefly Khataks, but there are some Barakzais 
and a few Hindiis. Water is procured from the ravine, and from seven 
deep (90 feet) wells. The people cultivate a little on the plain, and bring 
grass and wood for sale to Hashtnagar. There are roads from this village 
leading to the Totai valley by the Dazwazgoi ravine and by Erdzshab. 
(Macgregor.) 
GANDGAR— 
A range of hills in the Hazara district, which run parallel with and 
close to the left bank of the Indus from Torbéla to the Haro river. Its 
direction is from north-east to south-west, and it varies in height from 
2,300 to 4,400 feet. It is inhabited chiefly by the Tarkhéli tribe, who 
number 4,152 souls and live in 17 villages, among which are Salimkand, 
Chamiari, and BandI on the north, and Darchiti Anijah, Kai Dara, Padara, 
and Jabr at the south. The total area of land owned by the inhabitants 1s 
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42,293 acres, of which 8,351 are cultivated, 576 are culturable, and 33,359 
are waste. The chief crop in the south is the Rad:, but in the north it is 
the Kharif. None of the land is irrigated, and there is very little water, 
the inhabitants depending for their supply chiefly on rain-water col- 
lected in tanks. They are rich in cattle, having as many as 184 head 
per 100 of population. The gum which they collect from the Acacia 
Modesta brings in considerable income. The climate is hot, especially 
in the south, where water is scarce. Previously to the British rule, 
Gandgar was the retreat of the Tarkhélis, who raided a good deal in the 
plains, but though the hills are in some places very rugged, they are not 
inaccessible, having been brought into order without much difficulty by 
General Nicholson in 1847. (Wace.) 

GANDIAB— 
An elevated plain in the country of the Vaziris, 5 miles from Biland 
Khel. There are some springs in its neighbourhood. The camp belonging 
to General Chamberlain’s force was left here in 1860 while the troops 
attacked the Vaziris at Maidani. (James.) 

GANDIALI— 
A village in the Baizai division of Kohat, situated 14 miles south-east 
of Kohat on the Afridi border. It has 139 houses, with a population of 
349, of whom 89 are adult males. A stream, which at this point issues 
from the Afridi hills, was formerly a fruitful source of diepute between the 
Bangash and Khatak tribes. At length Nawab Jang Khan settled the 
ravine as the boundary between the twotmbes. At onetime, during the 
Barakzai rule, the place was deserted owing to its insecurity, and was then 
taken possession of by Shah Wali, Kasim Khél Afridi, but on the annexa- 
tion in the year 1850, the Bangash were restored by Lieutenant Pollock. 
There are five tanks in the village, and if they fail, water is brought from 
the Afridi country. The revenue, which is farmed out, amounts to Rs. 383. 
Gandiali, including ite hamlets, can turn out 100 armed men. ‘There are 
two villages, one to the east, inhabited, as above, by Jawaki Afridis. Both 
are commanded by the hills to the north. They are built of stone and mud, 
and have no walls, (Péowden.) 

GANDIAOR— 
A village and post in Miranzai, Kohat district, 4 miles from Thal, and 
32 miles from Hanga. [t is situated on high ground above the Shalli 
river. The post consists of a square enclosure of loopholed masonry 
walls, It was built for a garrison of 100 horse and 100 foot. It is 
now usually garrisoned by 25 Bangash and Khatak sowars. The post 
was built, on the suggestion of Major Coke, to check the raids of the 
Taris and Vaziris, and to command Thal and Biland Khél. There is 


ia and constant supply of water from a stream. (Edwardes, 
oke. 


GANDI KHAN KHEL— 
A village in Marwat, Bani district, 2) miles from Bana, in an open, thinly 
cultivated, pasturing country. Supplies are procurable on due notice, but 
water is sometimes scarce. (Roderts.) 

GANDOUI— 
A post on the Jacobabid border, but inside the outer Bagtt hills, about 60 
miles north-east of Jacobabad, 30 miles south of Dera Bogti, 54 miles 
north-west of Kasmor. 
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It is a square mud fortalice, with a gateway and turrets at the corner, 
commanded to the east by higher ground. The water is got from the bed 
of the river, 300 yards off. The garrison consists of 16 Bigtis and 8 
Kaihiris, 

Gandti is an important position. It is about equidistant from all the 
roads over the Zin range to the south, and may be said to command the two 
principal roads by Mand and Sebri to Dera Bagti, and roads from Zarani, 
Mand, Raozan, Hiran, Asaréli, and Sorikushtak meet here. 

It was the spot on which Sir Charles Napier, in his campaign in the 
Bagti hills in 1845, directed Alf Morad in order to prevent his robber 
enemies from breaking to the east. It isthe nearest point from our posts 
to Dera Bagti. (Macgregor.) 

GANGIHAR— 
An outpost on the Dera Ghazi border, situated ina desert waste, 40 miles 
south-west of Dera Ghazi, 13 miles south-west of Choti, 19 miles north- 
east of Harand, 12 miles east of the hills just within the Jampor 
division. 

The post is an oblong, the sides being 266 by 228 feet. The walls are 
11 feet high, and there are small bastions at he north-east, south-west, and 
south-east corners. The gate is inthe centre of the south face, and is de- 
fended by a traverse. In the south-east angle is the well. The Darkanis 
and Hadianis inhabit the hills to the west, and the post is meant to watch 
the Nangar, Choti, and Ktra passes; but as it is 12 miles from the hills, 
and has only a garrison of 4 Lagaris, it cannot possibly do so. Formerly 
there was a garrison of regular troops in it, viz., 25 cavalry, 15 infantry. 
(Knowles, Jacob, Macgregor, Davidson.) 

GANGI KHEL— 
See Vaziris. 

GANGODHER— 
A village of nineteen houses in Yasafzai, Péshawar district, situated on the 
dry bed of the Yara Kanda ravine, which comes down from the Bunér hills 
and passes by Sheva and Nawakala. This village is 14 mile from Sheva and 
24 miles from Nawakala. The country round is open, well cultivated, and 
watered from six wells. This village was burnt on Ist June 1857 by 
Major Vaughan for joining in a rebellion of the Mahmiidzai sub-division. 
(Lumsden.) 

GANJALI— 
A valley of the Bozdars, on the north (left) bank of the Drag, about 10 
miles east of where it debouches from the defile known as Drah. 

It is watered by the perennial stream of the Drag; the soil is fertile 
and produces an excellent spring crop, cultivated by the Gulsherdol 
section. 

The Kamawel (a hill stream rising a few miles to the north) joins the 

Drag west of the valley. The valley forms the high road to the Kasrauis 
from this part of the country. (Lavidson.) 
GAPIN— 

A small water-course on the Rajanpar frontier, leading from low, jagged 
hills south to the Pitok, which it joins about } mile from where it enters 
the plains. A direct road runs up this, and over some low hills whence 
it issues, to the Chedgt, and thence to the Baghari. It contains no watering 
places. (Davidson.) 
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GAR— 
A village of 72 houses in Ytsafzai, Péshawar district, situated about 4 
miles above Hund, on the right bank of the river Indus. It is an offshoot 
from the village of Marghoz, and is supplied with water from the river. 
It has one well. (H. B. Lumsden.) 

GARA AOTAR— 
A village in the Tank division, Dera Ishmail Kh&n, south-west of Dabra. 
It has 132 houses, 9 shops, and a population of 312 souls. It has 8,045 
‘bigas’ of land, of which 4,920 are cultivated. The stock of the village 
consists of 312 cattle, 8 horses, 12 donkeys. The produce is rice, wheat, 
barley, bajra. Water is procured, of good quality, from the Gomal, and 
supplies are procurable. ‘The headman is Ibrahim Khan. (Macauday.) 

GARA SHEKH— 
A village in Tank, Dera Ishmail, 2 miles south of Dabra. It has 120 
houses and a population of 491. Its stock consists of 5 horses, 7 donkeys, 
and 780 cattle. It has 10,050 ‘ bigas’ of land, of which 5,369 are cultivated. 
The produce is wheat, barley, rice, &c. Supplies are procurable, and water 
is taken from the Gomal. The headman is Shadi Khan. (Macaulay.) 

GARA TAJAK— 
A village in the Khalil division of Péshawar district, situated 9 miles 
north of the cantonment of Péshawar, on the road to Michni, containing 
42 houses. (Lumsden.) 

GARDANO— 
A small ravine on the Rajanptr frontier, draining into the Chak, about 
4 miles south by west from Sabzilkét post. Its course is only about a 
mile. It rises in the low hills in front of Sabzilkot, and is the short cut 
on from that post to the bed of the Chak just inside the hills. (Davidson.) 

GARKH— 
A village in the Adam Khél Afridi country, on the right bank of the 
Endara stream, and inhabited by the Hasn Khél section. It contains 100 
houses, and its water comes from one well. (Turner, Hdwardes,) 

GARHI HABIBULA— 
A sub-division of the M@&nsera division of Hazfra, consisting of the 
lowest part of the valley of the Kinhar to itsjunction with the Jhelam. 
It is not a rich tract; its area is 19,906 acres, of which 5,898 are culti- 
vated ; the crops are maize, rice, cotton, &c. It has 16 villages, and the 
number of its inhabitants is 4,792, or 155 per square mile. The inhabitants 
are principally Sw&tis; the chief lives in the village of Garhi, and this 
sub-division has been given to him in perpetuity. Grazing and wood are 
plentiful on the surrounding hills. 

The village of Garhi is situated on the left bank of the Kanhar; it 
is of considerable size, and has a‘thana.’ The river is crossed here by a 
suspension bridge. On the right bank is a pretty little travellers’ rest- 
house. The village has some trade with Mozafarabad, and much salt from 
Pind Dadan Khan goes through it to Kashmir. 
The chief of Garhi is looked on as the head of the Swatis; Konsh used 

to be a jagir of his. (Wace, Macgregor.) 

GARHI ISHMAILZAI— 
A large village in Yasafzai, Pésbawar district, 74 miles eastof Mard&én. It 
has 300 houses, of which 249 are inhabited by Afghans, and a bazar of 5 
shops. It is situated within 100 yards from Garikaptr. 1t is supplied 
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with water from the Mokam ravine, which is here about 10 feet deep. 
There are 10 wells belonging to the village and 14 mosques. The headmen 
are Nazim, Hosen, and Firoz. (Lumsden.) 

GARHI MIAD KHAN— 
A village in the Baizai division, Kohat, situated a short distance west of 
Kohat city, on the left bank of the Tol. It has 225 houses, with a population 
of 1,180, of whom 500 are adult males. It was originally founded by 
Zabardast Khan, Izat Khél. Zabardast Khan was succeeded by his son, 
Nawab Khan, as Governor of Kohat; this latter was put to death by 
his sons, and was succeeded by Khan. Bahadur Khan, who held his 
position with difficulty against Azizola Khan, Izat Khél, sometimes one 
and sometimes the other being in the ascendant. Some 80 years after 
Jshmail Khan Darani subdued the district and drove out the Kohat 
headmen. Pir Mahamad Khan made Miad Khan his deputy at Kohat, 
and from this circumstance the name of the village was changed from 
Garhi Zabardast Khan to Garhi Miad Khan. Water for irrigation is 
obtained from the Toi; there are also 20 small wells. The revenue 
amounts to Rs. 5,300, and is farmed out. The village can turn out 60 
armed men. The former site of this village is now occupied by the 
Kohat jail and Kotwali. Its removal to the present ground was made by 
order of Colonel Coke, when Deputy Commissioner of Kohat. (Plowden.) 

GARI ALGAD— 
A small pass on the Dera Ishmail frontier, situated between the Tand 
Chinai and Pungi passes, west of the outpost of Malazai. 

It is formed by the drainage of the Batani Bands, to which place 

a good road for cattle goes through the first range of hills by this pass. 
The MAlazai post is responsible for it. (Carr, Macgregor.) 

GARIALA— 
A village in Yaisafzai, Péshawar district. It is situated 1 mile north 
of the Karamar ridge, in the Daolatzai sub-division, and about 5 
miles from Garikapir. The inhabitants are Khan Khéls. It has four 
shops and four mosques. The country round is open, and watered from 
thirteen wells. One mile to the north-east is an offshoot, Gariala Bala. 
The inhabitants take wood and grass for sale to Mardan. The head- 
man is Aminila. (Hastings, Lumsden.) 

GARI BABU— 
A village in the Khalil division of Péshawar, situated 2 miles north of 
the fort. It contains 50 houses. (Lumsden.) 

GARIKAPTR— 
A large village in Yasafzai, Peshawar, situated on the right bank of the 
Mokam ravine, about 7 miles east of Mardan fort, 4 miles north of Tort. It 
is the chief mart on the road from Banér vid Bazar and Rustam to Tort, 
Naoshabré, and Péshiwar. The crops in the neighbourhood are rich and 
watered from 20 wells. It has. good bazar and 400 houses, viz., 194 of Pa- 
thins (Sabz Khél, Phora Khél, Ishmail Khél), 60 of weavers, 16 of washer- 
men, 20 of mochis, 60 of Hindis, and 6 of Gajars, &c. Some saltpetre, 
cotton cloth, and lungis are made here and taken to all the villages 10 
Yusafzai, There is a fair held here in November. The Corps of Guides was 
first stationed here in 1852. (Lumaden, Hastings, Mackeson.) 

GARI SYAD GUL MIAN— 
A small village 2 miles south of Fort Mackeson, under the Karbala range. 
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GARKAN— ; be a 
A watering place in the Sori ravine, on the Rajanpéir border. The water, 
which is brackish, is obtained from a pool; wood and forage are procurable. 
(Davidson, Paget.) 

GARMAB— : ‘ 
A watering place in the Kalgari branch of the Muirlar ravine, on the 
Harand border, about 14 miles west of Drigri outpost, and at the foot of 
the Mari mountain. The water-supply is good and plentiful from a spri 
and pool, The running water of the spring is absorbed in the bed of the 
stream a mile or so lower down. This is a favorite half-way resting place 
en route to Mari before commencing the pull up the hill. It is commanded 
by a spur from Mari to the south and west, otherwise it is fairly open 
country. 

It 3 about 3 miles higher up stream than Chigirdani kind. (David- 

son, 

GAR MANARA— ; 
Two villages in the Utmanzai division, Ydsafzii, on the right bank of the 
Indus, and 34 miles south-east of Zéda. They are in the plain } mile north 
of the river. 

GAROH— 
A Bazoti village in Tira, 2 miles beyond the Ublan pass. It isa mere 
collection of caves, and was destroyed on the 25th February 1869 by Colonel 
Keyes’ force from Kohat. (Vide Bazotis.) 

GARRA— 
A range of high hills forming the north or north-west boundary of the 
Nis&o plain. They are rough and barren, with tops jagged. The highest 
peak of the range is Ota Kai, which overlooks the Nisao plain (north-east 
portion). The ridge is crossed at the defile of Otwanga from Nis§o to 
Vathkri. (Davidson.) 

GARO— 
A village in the Khwara valley, Akora Khatak hills, Kohat district, 
22 miles south of Naoshahra, 50 miles north-east of Kohat; supplies are 
procurable here afler due notice, and water is plentiful. The site of this 
village is well suited for defence, being placed on a height, the only 
approaches to which are by difficult ravines. It has 150 houses, with a 
good deal of cultivation in the immediate vicinity, but surrounded by thick 
thorn jungle and barren hills. There the roads from it to the Kana Khél, 
Mir Kalan, and Charat passes meet, and to Khishalgarh and Misa dara. 
Garii is inhabited by Khatake. There is a little mud fort here situated 
on a commanding eminence, which would hold about 50 men. (Lumsden, 
Macgregor.) 

GARWIS— 
A tribe inhabiting the head of the Swat valley, and numbering about 
3,000 adult males; their villages are Pashmal, Hariani, Ilahikot, Asha, 
Kalam, and Atror. They are not Afghans, but are termed Kohistsnis, 
and have a distinct language. They are probably allied to the Chitralis, 
Gilgitis, and inhabitants of the high glens of the Hinda Kish. (Raverty.) 

GAR ann SAMAL— 
The names of two political factions on the Peshawar and Kohat borders. 
These are said to be derived from two Hinda brothers who 200 years ago 
had a quarrel, one brother being aided by one party of Pathans, the other 
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by a separate party, whence arose a feud, and now not a year passes that 
some men are not killed on this old story. The Gar and Samal parties 
are confined to the Kohat and Péshawar border. The Khataks are 
Samal, and that part the Bangash about Kohat are Gar. The follow. 
ing villages of Mirangai, viz., Biland Khel, Mahamad Khoja, Torawari, 
Hangi, Lodi Khél, Kachai, both the Ustarzais, Alizai, Kajarzai, Maham- 
adzai and Nasrat Khél are Samal; and Darsamand, Nariab, Kabhi, 
Starizai, Togh, Ibrahimzai, Raisin, Shahi Khél, Bazar, and Marai are 
Gar. 

Of the tribes on the border the following are Gar :—The Kambar Khél, 
Kaki Khél, and the Adam Khél, Afridis; the Bazoti, Utman Khél, Firéz 
Khél, Sipah, Akhél, Alikhél, Masazai, Mama Khél, Abdil Aziz Khél, 
Ustara Khél Orakzais, and the Tiris of Kiram. 

And the following are Samal :—The Malikdin Khél, Zakha Khél, Aka 
Khél, Sipah Khél, and Kamar Khel, Afridis; the Bar Mahamad Khél, 
Shekhan, Mishti, Rabia Khél, Alisherzai Mila Khél, Mamazai, Sada Khél, 
and Khadarzai Orakzais, the Zaimakhts, and the Vaziris on the Miranzai and 
Bahadar Khél border. Mozafar Khan of Hang is the head of the Samal 
faction. The Gar clans have no recognised chief, but the Tira Syad 
Mahamad Hasan has considerable priestly intluence in this faction, and is 
always ready to use it in British interests. But he has often great diffi- 
culties to contend with, owing to his being a Shia, and opposed to the 
Akhin of Swat. 

The Gar and Samal faction feeling has, however, not sufficient hold on 
many of these tribes to make them side against their own tribe with 
outsiders. (Coke, Cavagnari.) 

GATA GUDAR— 

The ferry over the Kabal river, on the Lalpira road, one long march from 
Michni. There is a boat here in the low season, but when the river is high 
it is crossed on inflated skins. There are no other ferries between Michni 
and Lalpir. There is another road to it from Sir Sang, in the Péshawar 
district. 

GATKALA— 

A village in Bunér valley, Yaghistan, consisting of 50 houses, situated 2 
miles north-west of Tirsak. (U/. B. Lumsden.) 

GATHI— 
A water-course on the Rajanpar frontier, rising in the Dragal range, 12 miles 
north-west of Tibi ; it drains south-easterly, and runs north-east of and close 
to the city of Tibi. The chief of the Lands is responsible for the pass, 
for which he receives an allowance from Government. 

It is a mountain torrent till it reaches the foot of Dragal, when it be- 
comes comparatively smooth, and runs through fairly easy hills till it passes 
through the Ghar range, about a mile before it enters the plains. 

_ It is joined by the following ravines—Mathe Mar and Jathi from the 
south, and the Washafi from the north. 

The two first contain no water, and the latter has only one watering place 
close to where it joins the Gathi. The only watering place in the Gathi 
(except in the defile, before it enters the plains) is Sargathi, about 4 miles 
west of the Ghar range, where there is a large pool of good water. 

The banks of the Gathi are generally frequented by Darkani shepherds, 
the hills affording good pasturage. 
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The defile through which the Gath1 enters the plains is very difficult, with 
steep and impracticable banks, and about 14 mile in length. It is situated 
about 4 miles north by west from Tibi. The sides of the hill, which are 
cut with deep fissures, rise for some hundreds of feet almost perpendicular. 
The width varies from 25 to 50 yards. About half-way through the defile 
the village is only 10 yards broad. This place was once barred by a stone 
breastwork to prevent the hillmen carrying off stolen cattle through the 
pass. The defile contains four pools of good water. 

After issuing from this defile the Gathi runs south-easterly, and being 
joined by the Savegri and Kosrah, irrigates a large tract of Lind and 
Gorchaéni cultivation. As a road to Dragal, the Gath is practicable, though 
occasionally difficult, for horsemen, but impracticable for laden animals. 

At the mouth of the chief’s defile is a graveyard in which the Lind 
and other men of note in the tribe lie buried. (Davidson.) 

GAZBO— 
A ravine on the Rajanptr border draining into the Nathil, which it joins 
near the Nathil spring; it rises from the lower slopes of Gidndari; laden 
camels can traverse it, and water is procurable in one or two places. 
(Davidson.) 

GAZ DARA— 
A valley in the Akora Khatak hills, draining from Narai Sir into the stream 
below Shekh Aladad Ziarat. The direct road from Sh&dipir, on the Indus, 
to the Afridi village of Turki goes by this valley. It is sufficiently open 
for the movement of troops, and guns could be taken with little difficulty, 
though it is filled with thick jungle. (Coke.) 

GAZ DARA— 
A valley in the Orakzai hille, draining into the Hangii river. It is inhab- 
ited by a small tribe called Miras Khél. It is a cul-de-sac, and does not 
lead iuto Tira. (Coke.) 

GAZI— 
A smal] water-course in the Dera Gh&zi border, rising in the low hills at the 
foot of the Kala Roh range, and draining south-easterly about two miles from 
Fe parallel to the Kara ravine. It irrigates a large tract of Gorchani 
ands. 

GAZI— 
A small] water-course on the Rajanpir frontier. It is dry, except after rain. 
It rises in Mari, and draining south-east, joins the Chachar close to Toba. 
There is good pasturage on its banks, but it contains no water. (Davidson.) 

GHARA— 
A water-course on the Rajanpir border, joining the Sart, about one mile 
from where it meets the Hind&ni. It runs between high banks, and the 
channel is confined. From its source to the Sart is about three or four 
miles. There are no watering places. (Davidson.) 

GHALZAI KANDA KHEL— 
A village in the Khalil division of Péshawar district, containing 40 houses. 
(Lumsden.) 

GHARIBA— 
A village in the Jawaki Afridi country, at the head of the Zéra valley. It 
18 open to attack to a force proceeding from Shadipir on the Indus by the 
Zéra valley. It is situated on a hill, and can turn out 70 fighting men. 
Water is procured from a tank. (Coke.) 
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GHARSHIN— 
A tnbe, of whom a few are found on the Dera Ishmail border, about Vihswa, 
where they come for work. Mahamad Hyat says :—‘ They are the same tribe 
‘(as the Mianis, and about fifty families of them are found north-west of 
“Dawar. They are better known as Kharshin.” (Mahamad Hydt.) 

GHASOI— 
A pass in the Bangi Khél hills, Bani district, running south from 
Tabi Sir for 5 miles to Torkna Choki, where it is joined by the Torkna 
and Kacheh passes, and becomes the ‘‘ Ltn” for 74 miles more to the 
Indus. 
- The descent from Tabi Sir to its head is by a steep, slippery descent 
over sandstone, called the ‘‘ Daraéni Kandao,” not fit for camels, but practi- 
cable for horsemen, mules, &c. For 24 miles down the pass is narrow and 
winding, between high steep hills. At the “ Kala Kandao” it widens to 
about 300 yards, and for the next 24 miles to Torkna Choki is wide 
and open, with patches of cultivated land in the recesses of the hills. 
The Kala Kandao leads off from the right bank; it is steep and rough, but 
less so than the “ Darani.” It goes to Tola. (J?oas.) 

GAAZI— 
A small ravine, only a few yards broad, in the Dera Ghazi Khén border, 
rising in the low hills about 11 miles north-west of Mahoi, and the 
same distance south-west of Mangrola; it runs west, and crosses the frontier 
road near Boghlani. There is some brackish water a few miles from the 
source. 

The Bozdars graze their cattle on the banks near its source. After 
entering the plains, the stream irrigates the Kalati lands. 
The Bozdar country can be approached through this ravine by Ramin- 

wala Thal, a few miles north-west of the hill in which the Ghazi nees, 
by a route practicable for laden camels. 

GHAZI BABA— 
A village of about 30 bouses in the Baizai division, Yisafzai, Péshawar 
district, one mile west of Kui, situated at the end of a spur from the Mor 
hill, on the right hand side of the pass, leading to Pali and to the Mora 
pass. It is inhabited by Shekhs, who have a shrine here. 

GHAZIKHAN AI— 
A village in Bunér valley, Yaghistan, Gadaizai division, on the left bank of 
the Barandoh river, near its source. According to Aleemoola, it has 700 
houses, and the land is irrigated from the river. (Aleemoola.) 

GHAZIKOT— 
A village in Yiisafzai, Peshawar district, situated on the left bank of the 
Bala ravine, opposite to Yar Hasen, and about 2 miles south-east of that 
village. There are 80 houses of Gajars and others. There is but one 
well in or near this village. The country around is open. (Lumsden.) 

GHOLAMAN— . 
A village in Yasafzai, Peshawar district, situated at the north-east end of the 
Karamar hill, on the banks of the Tulandai ravine, which comes from the 
Binér hills and joins the Narinji and Sheva ravines 1} mile below this 
village. .It belongs to Syads and their dependants. This village has 20 
wells on its lands, is 2 miles north-west of Sheva, and on the direct road 
from it lo Bazar and Rustam. The lands arc all cultivated. The beadiman 
is Saltan Ali, (Lumsden.) 
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GHORAMANI— | 
A tribe of Balochis who inhabit the villages of Kot Chita, Kotla Ahmad 


Khan, and others in the Dera Ghazi Khan district. The chief man is 
Hyat Khao of Kot Chita. Mr. Fryer says they aleo inhabit a village 
called Ghorm4ni, to east of Pir Ada), on the banks of the river. 

There is a sub-section of the Lishari Gorch&n1 of this name. (Macgregor, 


Fryer.) 

GHORA TRAP— 
A village in Kohat district, situated on the right baok of the river Indus, 
11 miles south-west of Atak, and 30 south-east of Péshawar. There 
is a dangerous rapid here, owing to the sudden contraction of the river bed. 
The water falls 14 foot in a very short space, and is no less than 186 feet deep. 
Wood describes the passage as very dangerous :—‘ Though the fall was shot 
with startling rapidity, the boat, when over, seemed spell-bound to the spot, 
and hung for some time under the watery wall, in spite of the most 
strenuous efforts of her crew. At last she moved, the men cheered, and out 
she darted into the fair channel.” The breadth of the Indus here is only 
250 feet, and through this narrow gut the whole of its immense volume 
of water rushes at the rate of from nine to ten miles an hour, and with the 
noise of thunder. Ghora Trap is about six miles below Nilab, and the whole 
of this distance may be described as an almost irresistible rapid. (Thgrnton.) 

GHORAWANI— 
A ravine on the R&janpir frontier, rising in a low sandstone hill about six 
miles north-west of Dilbar, and draining to the plains to the north of that 
post. The banks are easy, and as a pass it is unimportant. A small volume 
of water flows through in the rainy season, which floods part of the country 
to the east of Dilbar, and serves tu irrigate the fields of the Maz&ris; at 
other times it is quite dry. 

This spot was once the scene of a struggle between the Mazaris and 

Bagtis, in which several of the former were killed. 

GHORBAND— 
A valley of Yaghistén, consisting of the upper portion of the Kana valley, 
which joins the Indus on the right bank above Tahkot. Ghorband contains 
three narrow and well wooded giens, which all meet and run to the Indus. 
In one are the villages of Lilanrai Kas and Kotkai, in the second those 
of Kotkai and Bazargai, and in the third Alpurai, Aghwan, Daolat, 
Shahttt, Derai, Zara, Gado Sar. The villages are generally situated on 
the edge of the streams. The mountains round are covered with deodar 
aod pine. The principal men are Sarikat of Lilanrai and Kasim Khan 
of Kotkai. There are three roads from Ghorband to Azikhél, fit for laden 
cattle: (I) Topsin or Kotkai route, from Kotkai to Chamtalai in Azikhél ; 
(II) Karorai, from Lilanrai to Shalpar; besides these there are footpaths. 
(Lockwood, Bellew.) 

GHORBIN TOI— 
The name of the Khankai or Kasha river, which joins the Kohat Toi. 
(Bellew, Lockwood.) 

GHORGHTSHT— 
The name of a son of Kais Abdal Rashid, from whom are descended 
the following tribes of Pathans:—Kakars, Panis, Mandi Khel, Babis, 
&e., &e. Scarcely anything is known of any of these tribes, though 
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Mahamad Hyat has a meagre account of the branches of Ghorghasht. 
(Mahamad Hydt.) 

GHORIA KHEL— 
The name sometimes applied to the following Péshawar  tribes—(I) 
Mohmand; (II) Dafidzai; (If1) Khalil; (IV) Chamkani; (V) Mahamad- 
zais. They are descended from Ghoria, son of Khar Shahan, son of Saraband. 
Ghoria had four sons, viz., (1) Daolatyar, from whom the Mohmands and 
Daiidzais are descended ; (2) Khalil; (3) Chamkan1; (4) ZirSn; from whom 
the Mahamadzaie are sprung. 

The Ghoria Khel first came from Kandahar; they then went to Ghazni, 
and were settled there for many generations, when they removed to Kabal, 
and afterwards to Nangrahar and Péshawar, where they fought with the 
Dalaziks, and gradually possessed themselves of the country. 

The chiefs of this tribe are called the Ghoria Khél Arbabs. They are 
said to be more treacherous than other Pathans. All the sections, except the 
Chamkani, have retained possession of the lands they wrested from the 
Dalaziks. (Mahamad Hyat.) 

GHORIWALA— 
A considerable village in the Bana district of about 400 houses and 50 
shops; itis about ten miles from BanQ, sixty-one miles from Kalabagh, 


and eighty-two miles from Dera Ishmail. Its water-supply is from a cut 
from the Ktram. (Norman.) 
GHOSA-- 


A small pass leading from the Bani district into the Vaziri hills, and 


situated between the Karam river and the Baran Khird pass. (Thorburn, 
Macgregor.) 


GHOZGHAR— 
A village, the capital of the Rabia Khel, situated in a glen which runs 
from the Samana range to the Gharbin river. It has about 200 houses, 
with separate quarters for the sections of the Rabia Khél. There is one 


road to it by the Gharbin, and a difficult one from Balyamin by Ujdapkha. 
(Mahamad Amir.) 


GHUNDAKI— 


A collection of scattered houses in Chaontra, Kobat district, situated on 
some stony heights running back from the left bank of the Kharzin ‘nala,’ 
which here joins the Tirankua. There are five wells on the low land skirting 
the Kharzan, and some ‘bher,’ ‘ phulla,’ and mulberry trees. 

The inhabitants along the banks of the KharzOn are of the Babin Khél, 
the sister section of the Mashi Khél clan of Uzshdah Baraks. (Ross.) 

GHWARAZAIS— 
A emall section of the Kakar tribe of Afghanistan, numbering only about 
110 men, who inhabit the villages of Manji and Ragzah in the Gomal 
valley, Tank division, Dera Ishmail Khan. 

It is not known when this section got separated from the Kakars. There 
are 90 houses in Manji, 65 of which are Ghwarazdis. In Ragzah, | 
mile north-west of Manji, there are 91 houses, 50 of which are Ghwarazais. 
These people have not always been trusted by the officers on the frontier, 
as they are believed to have been cognizant of raids. They, however, 
behaved very well in 1872, when Captain Carr, partly by their assistance 
recovered a large herd of cattle. (Carr, Macgregor.) 
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GIANDARI—Lat. 29° 5’ 41°; Long. 69° 45’ 35”. Elev. 4,488. 
A mountain at the south-east of the Sham plain, on the RajanpQr frontier ; its 
surface is cut up, especially towards the east, with deep ravines, and from its 
north-west to the east impassable cliffs shut out all approach. It is acces- 
sible on the south-east vid the Chaheli pass. The mountain is celebrated 
for the abundance of its fossils, and is also a good find for ‘ markhor’ 
and other mountain game. 

The boundary runs over the crest, the eastern slopes of the mountain being 
British property, and the western the Bigti. Water, after rain, can be 
procured from one or two pools, 

Giandari is inacceszible to horsemen. From its southern end the ascent 
is very gradual to its northern, on reaching which there is a precipice about 
600 feet deep. The view thence is splendid, al] the hills above Kahan, the 
Sham plain, the Méri mountain, the Asni plain, and the river Indus being 
visible. (Johnstone, Davidson, Macgregor.) 

GIDR— 

A pass on the Dera Ishmail Khan border, situated between the Sparika 
and Kiirm passes, west of the Lini outpost, by which it is protected. A 
good road for cattle goes through this pass and joins the Kirm within the 
hills. The ravine is formed by the drainage of the second range of hills, 
valled Hisir. (Carr, Macgregor.) 

GIDAR GALI— 

A pass in the district of Péshawar, between Akora and Atak, 5 miles west 
of the latter place, which received its name, Zhe Jackal’s Pass or Neck, 
from its being so extremely narrow that the natives, in exaggeration, say 
that only a jackal can make its way through it. The defile is about 12 feet 
wide, and is formed by high and rugged hills. It is not important in a 
military point of view, as it can be easily turned. (Macgregor.) 

GIDARKOT— 

A village in Kohat, the residence of Bahadar Shér Khan, the chief of the 
lower Bangash, who has built a masonry house and mosque, and has a fine 
garden here. Its lands are all irrigated from cute from the Kohat spring. 
(Macgregor.) 

GIDARPUR— 

A village in the Mansera division of the Hazara district, in the valley of 
the Sarodi, north of Pakli. It has 345 houses, 8 shops, and 17 mosques. 
The population amounts to 2,114 souls. The inhabitants are composed of 
233 Swatis, 65 Syads, 767 Tanaolis, and 1,049 others. The water-supply 
1s good and abundant, and is procured from adjacent ravines. The produce 
consists of wheat, rice, and barley, and supplies are procurable here in small 
quantities after due notice. The village possesses 16 horses, 1,402 cattle, 
143 sheep, 4 mules, &. The headman is Mahamad Akbar. (Wace.) 

GIRANG— 

A ruined fort in the Derajat, a few miles north of Dera Fateh Khan and 
about four from the bank of the Indus. It was built by the Sikhs, and 
is described by Edwardes as “a strong fort for that part of the world.” 
(Hdwardes.) 

GIRNI— 

A pass on the Tank border, Dera Ishmail Khan, situated between the Girni 
rsa and Sarazao passes, and west of the Girni outpost, which is responsible 
or it. 
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There is a good road for cattle through this pass, going by the Ormani 
dara to Innis Tangi in the Tank Zam, about 14 mile east of the Batani 
village of Jandala. This road was much used by Vaziri thigyes, but is now 
closed by the Girni outpost. There is another road which leads to Sahir. 

A small stream flows through the pass, which supplies drinking water to 
the outpost, and also irrigates the fields of a small Shekh village nearit, 
The whole range through which this pass lies is called the Girni range; it 
extends from the Tank Zam to the Gomal. The other passes over it, com. 
mencing from the south, are: Orman, Bagh, Tar Khoti, Spaeli, Samundar, 
Girni Khird, Sarozai, and Sara Khula, (Carr, Macgregor.) 

GIRNI— 

An outpost on the Tank frontier, Dera Ishmail Khan, situated 5 miles south- 
west of the outpost of Kot Kirgi, and 84 miles north of the Martaza 
outpost. It was finished in January 1872, and though it does not effectually 
close the mouth of the Girni pass, this object is gained by a small tower 
which has been erected there. 

It is garrisoned by 50 cavalry and 50 infantry of the Panjab Frontier 
Force, with 3 guide sowars. 

Water is obtained from,a stream which runs out of the pass into a large 
tank outside the post; but this supply can be cut off by the Vaziris of the 
pass. It is responsible for the two Girni and the Samundar passes. (Curr, 
Macgregor.) 

GIRNI KHURD— 

A pass situated between the Girn1 and Samundar passes, and west of the 
Girni outpost abovementioned. 
There is a footpath through this pass which joins the Girni pass within 

’ the hills. The Girni outpost is responsible for it. (Carr, Macgregor.) 

GISKORI— 

A Baloch tribe who inhabit the villages of Mahamadpir and Pati Ahmad 
Khan, in the Jampir division of the Ghazi district. (Macgregor.) 

GISUDARAZ— 

A celebrated Syad from whom the Ustaranas, Mashwanis, and Wardaks 
claim descent by daughters of the Shirani, Kakar, and Karani tribes res- 
pectively. (Makamad Hydt.) 

GOBAH — 

A pass leading from the Band district into Batani territory, south of the 
Gabr mountain. (TZhorburn.) 

GOKARD— 
A low hill in the Bugti hills, in the eastern portion of the Sham plain, 
in which the upper Sori rises; it is also the name of that part of the 
Sori till the stream joins two or three other branches at Garkan ; also of 
a watering place on the road from Asni to the Sham plain. ( Davidson.) 

GOKARD— 
A peak of the Baga Roh range, situated in the Bozdar country, 10 miles 
in a straight line, west-eouth-west of Mangrota. Though high and some- 
what rugged, it is accessible to fully laden beasts of burden. Sulphur 10 
large quantities is found in its western slopes; the mines are worked by 
Bozdars. (Davidson) 

GOKARD— 

A pass in the Bagti hills, between Kalchas and Shahdani. It commences, 
from the Daju ravine, 2 miles from Kalchas, and the ascent continues for 
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6 miles. The descent is by a steep and narrow zig-zag path which grad- 
ually widens. The road passes through three distinct ledges of hills, 
which run north-east to south-west, and are perpendicular on the north side, 
but shelving on the south. At 11 miles from Kalchas is the halting 
place of Gokard; plenty of brackish water is procurable, also wood and 
grass. (Lance, Paget.) 

GOLABI— 
A village on the Rajanpir frontier, about 3 miles north of Drigri, and 
west of the Harand road. It is inhabited by Gorchanis. (Macgregor.) 

GOMAL— 
A village in the middle of the Gomal valley, Tank, Dera Ishmail Khan 
district, 24 miles south of Jata, and 34 miles north of Manji. It has 217 
houses, 25 shops, 8 mosques, and a population of 598. The stock consiste 
of 12 horses, 305 cattle, and 10 donkeys. It has 16,406 ‘ bigas’ of land, of 
which 15,708 are cultivated. The produce is wheat, barley, rice, vegetables, 
and the lands are irrigated from the Gomal river. The water-supply is 
abundant, and has a pleasant taste, but is said to be unwholesome. Supplies 
are procurable. The headmen are Ali Khan, Zar Khan, &c,. The Thanadar 
of Gomal resides here. (Macaulay.) 

GOMAL— 
A sub-division of the Tank district, Dera Ishmail Khan, comprising the 
valley of the Gomal river after it has left the hills until its passage through 
the Rati Kamr range. 

Its length is 15 miles, breadth 10 miles, and circumference about 45 
miles. The centre of the valley is one sheet of cultivation, irrigated by 
canals from the Gomal, but surrounded for a distance of from 1 to 3 
miles from the foot of the hills by a shelving, stony glacis (ragza), 
which does not, and never will, yield anything. The first view of 
the Gomal is very beautiful, and reminds one of the forcible simile of 
Edwardes that the Bani valley was like ‘an emerald set in stone’. The 
inhabitants are Batanis, Miadnis and Ghwé&rizais, and al) are well-to-do. 
The valley is well-wooded, and there is no doubt that with care it would 
become as beautifully timbered os Banu. The position of the Martaza 
post, at the head of this valley, is most important; it commands the 
debouchure of the great Ghwalari route, besides numerous smaller passes 
leading to the country of the Vaziris. 

This valley is much exposed to the raids of this tribe, and is defended 
by numerous strong posts, viz., Jata, Martaza, Gomal, and Manji. It is very 
unhealthy on account of the excessive irrigation. (Macgregor.) 

GOMAL— 
A pass at the head of the Gomal valley, situated between the Gurebi 
and Ormén passes, and west of the Martaza outpost. This pass is the 
great highway of the Povindah tribes to Kabal and Kandahar. 

There is a perennial stream of water, which flows through the pass 
and irrigates the whole of the Tank valley. The natural course of this 
river, after entering the plains, would be to Kolachi, but Sarwar Khan, 
the grandfather of the present Nawab of Tank, threw a dam across the 
mouth and changed its course. After heavy rains in the hills, when 
the dam is broken, its waters rush past Kolachi and drain into the Indus. 
The Jata and Martaza posts are responsible for this pass. (Carr, Mac- 
gregor.) 
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GOMAL PURZAI— 
A village in the Gomal valley, Tank division, Dera Ishmai} district, situated 
a short distance west of Gomal. It has 104 houses, 2 shops, 8 mosques, and 
a population of 295. The stock consists of about 240 cattle. It has 
27,843 ‘bigas’ of land, of which 15,187 is cultivated ; it produces wheat 
barley, rice, and is irngated from the Gomal. All kinds of su plies 
and water in abundance are procurable. The headman is Zar Kh&n. 
(Macaulay.) 

GOPANG— 
A Baloch tribe who live in the Dera Ghézi district, and inhabit the following 
villages— 


1 Mat Saidad. 10 Sahinwala. Pati Ahmad Khan. 
Bhagear. Mat Gasina. 20 Pati Gal Mahamad. 
Sabjanf. Sbahgarh. Pati Kurnal Khan. 
Mat Miran. Kachi Khan Mahamad. Pati Bahadir Khan. 

6 Kotla Indrown. Thal Nawab. Hairo. 

»  Khudar. 16 Karimah Khor. Barkhodapira, 
» Sher Mabamad. Syadpir. 25 Malanowila. 
» Sher Mahamad Paks. Rangpur Gopang. Thal Mehbam. 
» Sher Mahamad Kacha. Rakhba Dad. 27 Thal Karm. 


These villages are situated in the Rajanpar division, except the last five, which 
are in Jampar. (ryer.) 

GORAH— 
A spot on the Gomal frontier, Dera Ishmail Khan, in front of the village 
of Ragza, which is a favourite place for Vaziri thieves lurking in. It isa 
small dell in the hills, with a supply of good water. The entrance is easy, 
but not practicable for horsemen. Vaziri thieves often hide here prepara- 
tory to a raid. 

GORAISI— 
A small pass on the Tank border, Dera Ishmail, situated between the Spio-ka- 
Ghasha and Matkar passes, the former of which it joins within the first range 
of low hills. A road through this pass leads to the Batani Bands; cattle can 
be taken up it, but it is not much used. The Kot Nasran post is responsible 
for it. (Carr.) 

GORANARI— 
A post of the Sind Horse on the Jacobabad border, 27 miles north-east 
of Jacobabad, 8 miles west of Sanri, 30 miles south-east of Shahptr, 
5 miles from the hills, 30 miles south-south-west of Gandii, and 60 
miles south-south-west of Dera Bigti. 

The post is situated in the midst of a desolate waste, and has a strength of 
80 sabres, but there is accommodation for 60. It is similar in its con- 
struction to the other posts of the Sind Horse, and will be described in 
detai] as an example. 

In front is a small guard-house ; on the right flank, a few paces in rear, 
is a house for officers, with numerous stalls for horses. The lines consist of 
a double row of mud stable sheds, with houses for the men on either flank. 
In rear of all are two houses for native officers, and on the left rear is 
the well. The lines, both for men and horses, are well built and open all 
round. There is no protective wall or ditch. This abandonment of all 
attempt as a fortification was adopted by Major Jacob in 1847, on his first 
arrival in Sind, and has since been maintained without any prejudice to the 
efficiency of the posts. 
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The Goranuri post is very well placed, as it comamands the exits from 
the hills of Panién, Hada, and Sori Kiishta. (Macgregor.) 
GORANDANI— 
A hill on the Harand border, near the Baga ravine, and divided from it by the 
Margazai ravine. There is a road by it over the Kala Roh into the country 
of the Khetrans, which starts from Tibi Lind. It is said to be a mere 
footpath, impracticable for laden animals or for horsemen. (Macgregor, 


Daiidson.) 


GORAZAI— 
A small village at the entrance of Chorlaki pass, 18 miles from Kohat, 16 


miles from Khishialgarh. It contains about 50 houses, but there are no 
shops. Water is procured from a tank. (Pollock.). 
GORBAZ— 

A tribe who live in the hills beyond Bani, to the south of Khést. They 
are descended from Khadri, son of Vazir, from whom the tribe of Vazirs 
are sprung, and consequently are a branch of this clan, but they are so 
distinct that a separate notice is necessary. At first they resided tothe north 
of the Masid territory. About two hundred years ago they attacked the 
Batanis, and drove them from the Gabr mountain, but the Batanis, assemb- 
ling their tribe, regained the hill, and the Gorbaz were gradually driven 
to the hills between Dawar and Khost. They then appear to have recovered 
strength, and being a warlike tribe, took some land from the Khostwals, 
They are now under the Governor of Khost, and paya tax to him of 2 rupees 

r ‘jarib’ and 2 rupecs per house. In manners and customs they are simi- 
ar to the Khastwals, but in appearance they are like ‘the Vaziris. They have 
now no feelings of clanship with the latter, though they ackaowledge the 
relationship. They are supposed to number about 1,000 fighting men, and 
are principally employed in agriculture, trading, and furnishing escorte to 
merchants. They are of the Spin faction. (Alakamad Hydt.) 

GORCHANIS— 
A Baloch tribe who inhabit the JampQr division of the Dera Ghazi 
district, in the immediate vicinity of Harand. 

They have no land south of Thal Bakar, or, with a slight exception, north 
of Barkota and Darkhast Gbolam Haidar. Generally speaking, they 
inhabit the tract bounded north by these two villages, south by Thal 
Bakar, east by Kala Kosra, and west by the foot of the hills. They 
have also a strip of land which includes Miranpér and Kalotipir, and 
a considerable number pick up a precarious livelihood in the Pachad 
Gorchant. 

Politically, their frontier is said to extend from the Kfira ravine on 
the north to the Pitok on the south. In the hills, the Mari and Dragal 
mountains, the Sham plain, and half of the Phatlawar plain belong to 
them ; their boundary in this direction meeting that of the Bagtis, Maris, 
and Khetrans. 

Ghulam Haidar gives the Gorchini boundaries as follows:—on the 
north the Mithadwan river; on the north-west and west they extend to 
Chacha and Mat Khetrana, Moranj, and Behkar; on the south-west and 
west to Phailawar, Dil Gowashi, Sham, and Gidarpar; on the south to 
the Pitok; and on the east to the limits of the Harand division. 

The tribe derives its name from an ancestor named Gorish, and most of 
them pronounce the word as if it were spelt Gortskdxt. All authorities 
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are agreed that this is not a pure Baloch tribe. They are divided into 
the following sections :-— 

(I) Shikani; (11) Hotwani; (III) Khalilani ; (IV) Alikhani. These are 
descended from the four sons of Gorish. Other Baloch tribes joined them, 
viz.— 

(V) Bazgir ; (VI) Jaskani; (VII) Pitafi ; (VIII) Lishari; (IX) Darkini; 
(X) Chang ; (XI) Surani ; (XII) Jogiani ; (XIII) Helwani. © 

Bruce states the number of fighting men to be 2,630; Van Cortlandt 
2,000 ; Minchin 1,668 ; and Paget 1,200. 

I.—The Shikani section is sub-divided into, (1) Jalbani; (2) Shikani; (3) 
Malokani; (4) Dodani; (5) Mitani; (6) Babolini; (7) Mitani. Bruce 
estimates their numbers at 320, Minchin 170, Paget 120. 

Ghalam Haidar divides the Shikanis into, Jalbani, 10, reside at Lalgarh; 
Shakan1, 30, reside at Thal Vazir; Bakrani, 30, reside at Beta; Mankani, 
40, reside at Pachéd Gorchaéni; Dodani, 40, live at Pachad Gorchani; 
Maniani, 50, live at Pachad Gorchani; Bablani, 40, live at Pachad 
Gorcbani; Matiani, 40, live at Pachad Gorchani : total 280. 

II.—The Hotwani section lives entirely in the Pachad Gorchani, and is 
divided by Bruce into, (1) Sanjani 60 ; (2) Babolani 60; (8) Chotiani 40 ; (4) 
Mankani 40; (5) Kasimani 30; (6) Kulangani 30 : total 260. Paget does 
not give the section at all, and Minchin estimates them at 80 fighting men. 
Ghilim Haidar calls No. 1 section Langani, and gives a total strength of 
230 to the division. 

TII.—The Khalilani section lives about Thal Bakar, and is divided by 
Bruce (who is the only authority that has the sections of this tribe at all 
0 into, (1) Bakarani 40; (2) Bahadiirani 40; (3) Korpatani 40: total 

20. 


IV.—The Alikbani section is given by Bruce among the Dirkanis 
at 80; Minchin also gives it, and Paget estimates its strength at 80 fight- 
ing men. be 

V.—The Bazgir section lives in the Pachad Gorchani, and is sub-divided 
by Bruce into, (1) Masiant 80; (2) Pahidani 40; (3) Dalalani 30; (4) 
Brabmani 30: total 180. Ghilam Haidar calls No. 2 Pirwani, No.3 
Validani. 

VI—tThe Jaskani section issub-divided by Bruce into, (1) Dodiani 20; 
(2) Fatehani 20 ; (3) Kangani 20; (4) Faojwani 20; (5) Dilshadani 10; (6) 
Ghoram 30: total 120. Minchin and Paget both estimate this section'at 50. 
Ghilam Haidar calls No. 4 Tangwani, No. 5 he makes 20, No. 6 he calls 
Karap1. 

VII.—The Pitafi section is sub-divided by Bruce into, (1) Jarwani 40; (2) 
Hatwani 35; (3) Katalani 20; (4) Brahmani; (5) Mutakani 40; (6) 
Jogiani 20; (7) Sarmorani 20; (8) Thalrani 20; (9) Jangiani 5; (10) 
Gokebmani 20: total 240. Minchin estimates the section at 150, and 
Paget at 140. The Jogiani sub-section is a separate section. No. 10 
Ghilam Haidar calls Gokhchalmani. : 

VIII.—The Lishari section is sub-divided by Bruce into, (1) Jalalani 
40,residing at Drigri; (2) Badolani 40, at Drigri; (3) Gorkani 30, 
residing at Kot Pachad ; (4) Bunglani 30, in the hills; (5) Jamvani 30, in 
the hills; (6) Ghoramani 20, in the hills; (7) Mirdani 30, at Kot Am; 
(3) Gishkori 20, at Kot Pachad; (9) Nihazlani 15, at Kot Am ; (10) 
Tarklani 15, at Kot Am; (11) Gabol 25, at Kot Am; (12) Sandi lam 
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90, at Kot Am; (13) Faojlani 40, at Kot Am; (14) Shalwani 50, at 
Drigri; (15) Hakdani 15, at Kot Am: total 420. 

Minchin estimates this section at 300, and Paget at 200. 

Ghilim Haidar has a section Khibirani, 30, also Surwani, 30; Pomel- 
ani, 49; but these are probably the same as Nos. 5, 7, and 13 of the 
above list. 

1X.—The Dirk&ni section lives entirely in the Dr&gal hills, andis sub- 
divided by Bruce into, (1) Nokani 20, in Dragal hills; (2) Sagirani 40, 
ditto; (3) Zahrani 40, ditto; (4) Milobar 20, ditto; (5) Gatani 20, ditto; 
(6) Zaverani 40, ditto; (7) Eri 40; (8) Gandahgwalakh 120, ditto; (9) 
Zawadani 60, ditto; (10) Umrani 30, ditto; (11) Jandani 80, ditto; (12) 
Alikani 80 ; (18) Kahiri 40 ; (14) Laojarani20; (15) Balkani 40, ditto; (16) 
Siahfaz 40; (17) Salimani 20; (18) Nibslani 20: total 720. Minchin 
estimates this section at 700, and Paget 500. Ghilam Haidar calls No. 6 
Zaubarani, No. 18 Khen. No. 14 is not given, but one called Barkant 
instead. No. 18 also is not given. : 

X.—The Chang section lives about Thal Mewd, and is sub-divided into, 
(1) Mewani 30; (2) Ahmadani 20; (8) Kingani 20; (4) Kohanaoi 20: 
total 90. Minchin, however, puts them at 30, and Paget at 15. 

XI.—The Sohvani section lives about Bobili, and is sub-divided by Bruce, 
into, (1) Harwani 50; (2) Mirkbani 20; (3) Masini 20; (4) Sawani 20: 
total 110, Minchin states their numbers at 40, and Paget at 50. 

XII.—The Jogiani section is placed among the Pitéfis by Bruce, but 
it is, I believe, entitled to be considered a separate section. It numbers 
5 according to Paget, and according to Bruce and Minchin 20. 

XIII.—The Hulwani section lives about Alipiir, and is sub-divided by 
Bruce into, (1) Vadani 20); (2) Ladani 15 ; (8) Mishtakani 15: total 50. 
Minchin, however, says 30. This section is called Salwant by Ghilam 
Haidar, and No. 1 he calls Dotani. 

The total number of Gérchani souls, according to the last census, is 
3,938, consequently (vide reasoning in article Drishak) about one-third, or 
1,312, are adult males. From this deduct 1] per cent. for the physically unfit, 
and it comes to 1,300; and again, if we allow 18 per cent. ‘for men above 
60, and for those exempt from moral and physical causes, the real total 
of adult males of the Gorchini tribe capable of bearing arms will pro- 
bably not be more than 1,100 to 1,200, which is what Paget estimates it at. 

The following is a list of the Gorch&ni villages: Bimbli, Lalgarh, 
Pachad Gorchéni, Soman, Alipar, Kalotipar, Miranpir, Garkana Vaziri, 
Thal Vazir, Thal Bakar, Kala Kosra, Thal Syad Khan, Barkota, and Dark- 
hast. (Ghilam Haidar Khan.) 

The following villages are inhabited by Patafis: Samba Markund, 
Kachi Patafi, Jia Patafi, Banjur Jalal Sandila, Kiam Sandila, Mahamad 
Bakbsh Sandila, Landi Patafi, Lindi Ahmad Khan, Ban Khera. 

The Diirkanis inhabit Drigri, Golab1, and Bhambha. 

The Gorchanis are held responsible for the Chachar, Solamwala, Fakir- 
wala, Kah, Raio Salopo, Gati Salopo, Mirlar, Nika Barera, Khai Didi, Kalgari, 
Latakwals, Baura, Shoran, Kaha Sharchani, Philchur, Chani, Gat, 
Savegri, Kosara Kala, Do Baga, Rojhani, Tazdin, Kimbi, Hishta, Zaber, 
Ringh, Meho, Gazi, Abi and Dara passes, and for thie they receive 
annually a grant of Re. 1,000 from Government. Besides this, the Gor- 
chini chief has a pension of Rs. 200, and the tribe have 6 horse militia 
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at Sabzilkot, 1 horse and 8 foot at Rim ka thil, 2 horse at Rajanpar, 
2 horse at Drigri, and 2 at Harand: total 22 horse, 8 foot in the frontier 
militia. Thus a further sum of Rs. 488 per mensem is disbursed to the 
tribe for services. 

In the last ten years the following cases of cattle-iheft have occurred by 
the passes for which this tribe is responsible :— 

By the Chachar, in 1861,4; 1862, 3; 1863, 3; 1864, 9; 1865, 13; 
1866, 4 ; 1869, 2; 1870, 8. Total 39. 

By the Fazra, 1861, 2; 1867, 1; 1870, 2. Total 5. 

»  Kalgari, 1868, 1; 1864, 2; 1865, 8. Total 6. 

»  Mirlar, 1861, 1; 1863, 1; 1864, 2; 1865, 2; 1866, 3; 1867, 2; 

* 1868, 2. Total 138. 

» Kaha, 1861,2; 1862,1; 1863,1; 1864,2; 1865,4; 1866, 5; 
1867, 1; 1868, 1; 1870, 1. Total 18. 

» Kala Kosra, 1864, 2; 1865, 4; 1869, 1. Total 7. 

»  Kimbi, 1861, 1; 1867, 1; 1868,2. Total 4. 

» Gaga, 1861, 1; 1866, 2. Total 3. 

»  Churlera, 1862, 1. Total 1. 

» Chur Pai, 1868, 1; 1865, 1. Total 2. 

» Chur Sgn, 1865, 1; 1866,1. Total 2. Grand Total 100. 

The property seems generally to have been recovered, but the offenders 
to have escaped. 

By agreements entered into by the Gorchani chief with Government on 
the llth June and 29th November 1853 and Ist December 1854, the 
former agreed to be responsible for the good conduct of his tribe, and 
for all thefts committed within the boundaries of his estates. 


According to tradition, the Gorchanis are of only half Baloch descent. 
The account of their origin is as follows :—When Bhoung Sing was ruler of 
Haidarabad in Sind, the Arabs conquered the country, and forced bim 
and his people to embrace the Mahamadan religion. 

Bhoung Sing’s son, Satha, had two sons, Doda and Chenasur, who quar- 
relled after their father’s death. 

Chenasur obtained help from the king of Khorasan, and Doda, finding 
that he could not hold his own against such powerful opponents, fled from 
Sind with about 2,000 families to Makran, where they found the Baloches 
settled under Mir Shahak. 

As Mir Shahak was himself in fear of the king of Khorasan, he was 
glad to obtain the aid of Doda, and gave him his daughter Masamat 
Maga in marriage, by whom he had one son, Gorish, from whom the 
Gorchanis are named, : ; 

When the Mogal Emperor Hamaydn set out for Delhi, Gorish and his 
people accompanied him vid Dadar and Kachi, and when passing through 
the lands of Phalawar, Sham, and Mari, they saw what a beautiful coun- 
try and climate it was, and resolved to settle there. 

The country was at that time inhabited by tribes of Pathans, and 
Gorish having been joined by several sections of Rind Baloches, drove 
the Pathans out of the country, and took possession of it. 

Gorish had four sons, Shahak, Khalil, Hott, and Ali, from the three firet 
of whom the Shakanis, Khalilanis, and Hotwanis are named; the other 
branches, namely, Lisharis, Darkanis, Pitafie, Jaskanis, Bazgirs, Changs, 
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Sirints, and Holwanis, are the names of the sections of Rind Baloches 
which joined Gorish. These all amalgamated together under the leader- 
ship of Gorish and his descendants, and formed the tribe now known as 
the Gorchanis. 

At this time Dera Ghazi Khan was part of the Empire of Hindistan, 
and the Nabar family governed the country as Nazims of the King of 
Dehli. When Shahak, the chief, died, he was succeeded by his son Gerayo. 
They lived on friendly terms with their neighbours the Maris, and the 
Mari chief, Doet Ali Khan, gave his daughter in marriage to Gerago. 
When he died, his son Jalb succeeded to the chieftainship. 

In the time of Jalb, the Gorchanis became disciples of Saltan Taib, of 
Puniali, near Harand. The Governor at Harand, who was kept in a con- 
stant state of alarm by the inroads of the Gorch&nis, opened communica- 
tions with them through Sultan Taib, and invited the chief to a confer- 
ence. Jalb, not suspecting any treachery, came to meet the Kardir with 
a few unarmed followers, but when they got inside the fort they were all 
treacherously murdered. The tribe, on hearing of this, were enraged, and 
applied for assistance from the Maris, and the two tribes collecting a large 
force attacked Harand, killed the Kardar and 150 of his followers, and 
looted the town. 

Jalb was succeeded by Shadi Khan, Shadi by Kakal, and Kakal by 
Shidi II. Nothing worthy of particular record occurred during the life- 
time of these chiefs. Shadi Khan had two sons, Lal and Jalb, and on 
his death La) became chief. 

In 1749 A. D., Dera Ghazi Khan was part of the kingdom of Khorasén 
under Ahmad Shah, D@rani, who sent a Governor to rule the country. 
Lal Khan, accompanied by the principal men of the tribe, went to pay his 
respects to the Governor. They were well received, and the charge of the 
Dajal and Harand frontier made over to the chief, who consented to be 
responsible for the safety of “kafilas’ on the Kandahar route, as far as the 
Mari country. In return for this the Governor bestowed on him and on 
his heirs half of the Government share of the produce of Miranpur, BambIl, 
Kalotipar, Alipar, Bakarpar, and Bharghar, also the customs duesof Dajal 
and Harand, and eight annas on each camel of the “ kafilas.” 

About the year 1760 A. D., Ahmad Shah, Darani, took an army 
against the Mahratas, and was joined by Nasir Khan, the Brahii Khan 
of Kalat, who took with him Lal Khan, with a number of Gorchanis. 
When the war was over Ahmad Shah bestowed on Nasir Khin the 
Dajal and Harand districts for his services. 

Nasir Khan continued to the Gorchanis all the privileges granted them 
by Ahmad Shah, and ordered his agent at Harand, Dost Mahamad Khan, 
to lay out Rs. 7,000 in building a fort for the chief. which was called 
Lalgarh, and has ever since been the residence of the chief and bis family. 

When Lal Khan died, his son, Biloch Khao, was only four years of age, 
and his brother Jalb was made chief. 

The tribe at this time was on good terms with the Lagharis, whose chief 
gave his daughter in marriage to Jalb Kban. 

About this time the wars between the Mazaris and Gorch&nis com- 
menced. (Vide article Maziris.) 

On Jalb Khan’s death, his son, Fateh Khan, became chief; but Biloch 
Khin, who was by this time of age, began to intrigue with the Maz&ris for 
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recovery of his right, and was afterwards murdered by his cousin, Fateh 
han. 

When Fateh Khan died, his two sons, Jan Mahamad and Khan Maha- 
mad, were minors, and their uncle, Ghilam Mahamad, was made chief 
since when the chieftainship has continued in his branch. 

In Ghilém Mahamad’s time the war with the Maz&ris continued with 
greater fierceness than ever. On one occasion the Mazaris and Linds met 
the Gorchanis in the Kaha pass and killed Maso Khan (brother of the 
chief, Ghalam Haidar) and others of the chief’s relations. The Gorchanis 
then attacked the Mazaris at Rojan, and killed Masi Khan, the Land 
chief, and Banda Khan, the Mazari chief’s uncle. Both tribes having thus 
obtained satisfaction, a truce was made, and Ghulam Mahamad returned to 
Lalghar. 

A quarrel now broke out between the Maris and Gorchanis, and the Mari 
chief, Din Mahamad, collecting a force of about 3,000 men, made a sudden 
descent on Lalghar, and took the Sorchanis completely by surprise. Ghilam 
Mahamad was in Lalghar with about forty followers, when the Maris 
stormed the fort, killed him, his two sons, Kakal and Lal, and the forty 
Gorchénis. 

Jalb, who now became chief, resolved to revenge the slaughter of his 

ple; and collecting the tribe with about 150 Lagharis, he surprised a 

ci village, killed 90 men, and carried off a number of cattle. The Maris 

at once collected, when a second fight took place, in which forty of the Gor- 
chanis were killed and the cattle recovered. 

When Jalb died, his two sons, Bijar and Ghalam Haidar (present chief), 
were minors, and their uncle Chata was elected chief. 

About the year 1839, the Nawab of Bahawalptr took possession of the 
country as tributary to Ranjit Sing, and sent Mabamad Daiid as Governor 
to Dera Ghazi Khan, but after about two years Ranjit Sing sent General 
Ventura with an army and took the country under his direct management. 

Chata Khan paid his respects to the General, who confirmed hjm in his 
estates and in the privileges he had received under the former Government. 
After a year General Ventura returned to Lahor, and Saéwan Mal, who 
became Governor, appointed Harsa Sing Governor of Harand. Soon after 
taking charge, Harsa Sing sent some of his sowars to arrest a Gorchéni 
thief in a village near Harand. The thief resisted, and the sowars killed 
both him and his mother. The death of the woman so enraged the Gor- 
chanis that they determined on vengeance, and being joined by the Lands, 
they attacked Harand, massacred Harea Sing and all his people, and plun- 
dered the fort. 

Sawan Mal, on hearing of this, marched an army with some guns against 
the Gorchanis and Lands, who fled to the hills Sawan Mal followed them, 
and killed forty of the Ltnds. He then placed another Governor at 
Harand, confiscated the Gorchani estates, and, leaving some guns in the 
fort, returned to Maltan. 

After a short time Chata Khan went to Maltin to ask for pardon, 
which was granted on his paying a fine of Rs. 5,000. The former privi- 
leges and estates were then restored to the Gorchanis, and they were allowed 
to return to their country. 

Chata Khan now married a daughter of Jalal Khan Lagh&ri, soon 
after which Bijar Khan, the legitimate chief, attained his majority, and re- 
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solved to recover his rights. He was joined by a large party of the tribe, 
attadked and killed Chata at the village of Lindi and ill-treated his wife, 
in consequence of which a feud sprung up between the Lagh&ris and 
Gorch&nis. 

The tribe then unanimously acknowledged Bijar Kh&n as chief, but as the 
Government would not confirm him, he remained in the hills and made expe- 
ditions into the plains, devastating the greater part of the Harand and Dajal 
districts, and plundering the villages of Naoshahra, Kotla Mogalan, and 
Landi Pitafi, near Jampir. Numbers of people fled across the river to 
Bahawalpor and Mazafargarh, and his name became such a terror in the 
country, that for years afterwards women used to frighten their children by 
telling them that Bijar Khan was coming. 

Sawan Mal, on hearing of these raids, sent orders to seize Bijar Kh&n 
by fair means or foul. The Harand Governor accordingly sent to him to 
say that if he surrendered all his offences would be pardoned. Bijar, not 
fearing treachery, came with a few followers to the fort, when he was 
arrested and sent off under a guard to Maltan. Meeting a Gorchani on 
the road, Bijar asked him, in the Baloch language, to acquaint the tribe 
with the trap into which he had been led, and immediately on hearing 
of it the Gorchanis went in pursuit, killed the guard, and rescued Bijar. 

On his return to the hills he made himself more troublesome than ever, 
and plundered the village of Jami Diwan near Dera Ghazi Khan. The 
Government force at Gh&zi pursued the Gorch&nis, and, being joined by 
the Lagharis, overtook them near Choti Bala, where a fight ensued, in 
which 10 of the Government sepoys and 35 of the Lagh&ris being killed, 
the rest fled. 

Renewed efforts were now made to entrap Bijar. The Governor sent 
messages to him to come in, but Bijar refused to trust to them. At length, 
on the Governor swearing on the Koran that no harm should be done 
to him, he consented. The Governor came out to meet him, received him 
with great cordiality, and allowed him to return to Lalghar. He remained 
there unmolested for about three months, but one day going on business 
with a few men to Harand, he was arrested by the Governor, put in irons, 
and sent off under a guard cf 200 men to Maltgn. : 

Bijar Khan was kept for two months a prisoner at Miltan, and it is said 
that Sdwan Mal intended to have let bim off with a fine, but the Lagharis 
used all their influence to have him destroyed, and on their paying a 
heavy bribe for him he was made over to them, and killed outside Miltan 
by Nir Ahmad, Laghari. When the Gorchanis heard of Bijar’s murder 
they went off into the hills under Ghalam Haidar, his brother, who. became 
chief, and for a long time they continued to harass the people in the plains. 

This state of things continued for about two years, when they tendered 
their submission to Milraj, who restored their estates, but exacted a yearly 
tribute of Rs. 400. 

In 1848 Malraj rebelled, and Lieutenant Herbert Edwardes. arrived in 
the Dera Ghazi Khan district on his way to Maltan, and sent a summons to 
Ghalam Haidar, with the other Baloch chiefs, to attend him. Ghnlim 
Haidar came with 200 sowars, and was with Edwardes until Dera Ghazi 
Khan was taken. , 

After this Ghilam Haidar was sent with Lieutenant Young against 
Harand, where Mokam Chand, with 300 men and two guns, held the fort 
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for Miilraj, but he afterwards again joined Edwardes in the camp before 
Mfiltan, where he remained anal the siege was over. 

After the conclusion of the war Major Edwardes made him a jemadar of 
horse, gave him 10 “‘bialgirs” in the militia, and presented him with a 
 Khillat” of Rs. 1,000 for his services. 

Subsequently, when General Van Cortlandt received charge of the dis- 
trict, he continued Ghalam Haidar in part possession of his estate, and 
gave him one-third of the Government share of the produce in kind, 
subject to the tribute of Rs. 400. This continued for the two firet yeara 
of our rule before cash assessments were introduced. 

With such antecedents, it is not remarkable that for many years after 
annexation the Gorchanis should have had the worst name of any tribe on 
this frontier, with the exception of the Mazaris. 

The reasons why they remained turbulent long after the Mazdris and 
others had settled down into peaceable subjects can easily be traced to 
natural causes. 

The sections of the tribe which gave most trouble were the Pitafis and 
LishSris. They were inveterate thieves, and their highway robberies in 
Harand, Dajal, and Fazilpir had become notorious. The Lisharis at that 
time lived mostly on the Mari mountain, but they used to come down to 
graze their flocks along the border, and had connexions and accomplices 
in the plains. From 1854 to 1857 they continued to give much trouble, 
and in the latter year a party of them acted as guides to a strong Mari 
force which plundered the Asni plain at the time Bijar Khan, the Drishak 
chief, and his followers were killed. After this they absconded to the hills, 
and the greater part joined the Maris, with whom they continued to raid 
in the plains. 

At last, in March 1858, Captain Pollock, with the consent of the Chief 
Commissioner, determined, under cloak of an expedition by the Survey 
Department to the Mari hill, to surprise some Lashari villages in the 
vicinity. The attempt -was not, however, successful; the Lasbaris had 
obtained intelligence of the intention, and moved off to the mouth of a 
small pass within our territory, sending at the same time a party to follow 
and annoy the surveyors. 

It appéars, however, that the spot to which the Lasharis had retnoved was 
within a convenient distance of the Shambani Bagtis and Mazaris, and these 
tribes, thinking the opportunity-a good one to punish their common foe 
and enrich themselves, made an attack on them, in which seven Lash&ris and 
two Syadani Shambanis were killed, and cattle to the value of Rs. 2,000 
driven off. The conduct of the Shambanis and Maz8ris was unquestionably 
reprehensible; at the same time there are several circumstances of an 
extenuating character to be taken into consideration. It was, as Lieutenant 
Davies states, well known to all that we desired to punish the Lashfris ; 
and when they entered our boundary and placed themselves withio reach 
of these wild people, it is not surprising that the temptation should be too 
much for their forbearance. 

Captain Pollock proposed that the Maz&ri chief should be required to 
pay Rs. 500, the amount of his pledge for the good conduct of the 
Shambsnis, and that the Laghari chief should pay Rs. 100. . 

The first attempt to reclaim the Lash&ris was made in 1860 by Major 
Pollcck, who bestowed on their headmen, Khaireh and Umran, the reve- 
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nue-free lease of the Makwalwah and Goliw&h estates. This gave 
him a certain hold over these men, and through them over the whole 
section; but as the produce of the estates was little more than sufficient 
for their own maintenance, the whole was appropriated by them, and the 
rest of the section did not derive much benefit from the gift. They conti- 
nued to live half in the hills and half in the plains, aud many robberics 
were perpetrated by them, and the suspected persons being always in the 
hills could never be produced. 

This state of affairs continued till 1866, when Captain Minchin wrote 
of them: “The Lasliaris are the worst-behaved on the whole border. They 
“are nearly always fighting with the Bagtis, Maris, and Khetr&us, and 
“then rushing for shelter into the district. The robberies which often occur 
“in the Mithankot sub-division, particularly in the dense jungles about 
“ FazilpQr, can nearly always be traced to them or the Pitéfis. When any- 
“thing happens to displease any of the sections, they at once go off in a 
“body and join the Maris.” 

A warked change for the better, however, can now be recorded of these 
sections. During the past few years hardly a single highway robbery has 
been committed by them, while they have given little or no trouble in the hills. 

This satisfactory state of affairs arises from the Lish&ris having been in 
1867 withdrawn altogether from the hills and settled on an estate near 
Drigri, called the Raja Wah, which wae bestowed on them rent-free, an 
advance being given them by Government to purchase cattle and seed. The 
lands as well as the advance were divided amongst the whole of the sub- 
sections in proportion to the number of their fighting men. 

The Vaziri and Garkana estates near Harand were similarly bestowed 
on the Pit&fis and the Darkauis, who were also withdrawn from the bills 
and settled in the plains. 

Another, and the main, cause which prevented the settlement of the 
Gorchani tribe was the extreme poverty of the chief, Gholam Haidar 
Khan, which prevented his being able to keep up his position, and exercise 
the hospitality which would enable him to attain that influence over his tribe 
of such paramount importance of this frontier. 

Under former Governments, as has been stated, the chief received the farm 
of the Nirwah estates, consisting of the villages of Miranpar, Kalotipir, 
Bakarpir, Bambli, Garkana, Vaziri, and Aliptr, and realized the Go- 
vernment share of the produce in kind from his clansmen, one-half of 
which he kept himself, and paid the other half to Government. 

This grant was afterwards converted by General VanCortlandt into a 
cash payment of Rs. 532, but, as the chief was still subject to the 
payment of the tribute of Re. 400, this was almost equivalent to confiscating 
his estates altogether, and he was therefore unable either to support his 
position or keep his tribe in order. Accordingly, in 1866, Major Minchin 
recommended that at the next settlement he should receive the lease of his 
ancestral estate, viz., the Narw&h lands, and be permitted, like the other 
Baloch chiefs, to take his share in kind. 

Agreeably to this recommendation, the old Na@rwah canal was bestowed 
on him in 1867, and his position being otherwixe improved by Captain 
Sandeman, his influence over his tribe was greatly increased. 

In 1867 a raid was committed on Harand by 1,200 Maris, Bigtis, and 
Khetrans under the leadership of the famous Ghulam Hisén, Masiui 
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Bagti. Timely information of the intended raid being conveyed to the 
Gorch&ni chief, he was ready with 500 of his followers to receive the raiders 
when they made their appearance. 

An account of this raid has been given in the article on Harand; itis 
sufficient here to say that the Gorchanis and Lands, following the excellent 
example set them by the regular garrison of Harand, oociplstels defeated 
the raiders, killed Ghilim Hosén and 257 of his followers (92 Bigtis, 70 
Maris, and 95 Khetrans and PathSns), and took 24 prisoners. As a reward 
for his conduct on this occasion, the grants which had been confiscated were 
restored to Ghalam Haidar Khan, and the privilege of collecting his share 
in kind. With our present light assessment, this is a very valuable property, 
and fully establishes his position and prestige as chief of the Gorch&nis. 

Since then Ghalam Haidar Kian has proved himself quite equal to the 
successful management of his tribe. He has put down crime, and has not 
spared to hand his own clansmen up to justice. 

Towards the end of January 1871, a portion of the hill Dirkanis attacked 
the Lohar&ni Mari tribe on the Sham plain, and killed one Mari and two 
slaves of a Bigti chief who were in charge of some cattle at graze. They 
also carried off },000 bead of cattle. The Assistant Commissioner recovered 
and returned to the Maris the greater portion of the stolen property, and 
apprehended all the principal raiders who were British subjects. 

This raid was committed partly in retaliation for a combined attack made 
by some Bagtis and Maris in August 1870 on some Darkanis who were 
grazing their flocks on the western slopes of the Dragal hill. Captain 
Sandeman on this occasion called on the Mari and Bigti chiefs to explain 
the conduct of their tribes, and then for the first time discovered the bitter 
feud between the three clans, and how opportunities for revenge were never al- 
lowed to slip. The account of bloodshed and stolen cattle was a most difficult 
one to settle, and enquiries clearly showed that the Gorchanis had suffered 
severely since annexation, no less than 350, or about 7 per cent., of the 
whole tribe having been killed by the Maris in that period. 

Captain Sandeman, however, held the Gorchanis responsible for'the last 
raid, because it was their duty to seek redress for grievances at his hands, 
For the three men killed he made the tribe pay Rs. 2,100, and exacted 
compensation for the stolen cattle. 

“It is obvious,” says Captain Sandeman, “that the above settlement 
“can only be a temporary one; for in the event of the Gorchdnis in the 
summer monthe again grazing their flocks on their hill lands, the result 
is sure to be more bloodshed.” Ever since annexation, this clan has been 
noted as the worst on the border, and no change for the better can reason- 
ably be expected, as it would be impossible for them to please us, and at the 
same time hold their position and name amongst the Baloches. 
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The following genealogy of the Gorchant chief’s family is farnished 
by Mr. Bruce :— 
aia Sing. 
Bhoung Sing. 


(ee pe 
Bathe: Samve: 
. Doda. Chenesur. 
Married Bib! M daughter 
of Mir ShShak, Rind Biloch. 


Gorish, Ist chief, from whom 
the Gorchdnis are named. 





t . | 
Shab ak. Khalil. Hoti. Alt. 


From Gorish’s four sons, the Shikdnf, 
and AlkanT sections are named. ai, Khaltléot, Hotw&nt, 


| 
Gerazo. Babal. Manak. 
Married a daughter of 
Dést Ali, the Mari 
chief. 


Doda. 


! i | | 
Jalb, chief. Merid. Sarin Dad. Dildar. Mir Dad. Bekar. 


( { 
Shadf, chief. Lashkar. 





| 
Kekal, chief. Shakal. 
{ 
Shadi, chief. 
! 
Lal, chief. Jalb. Became chief on Lal's death. 


\ { | 
® Biloch. Fateb chief. Ghailim Mahsamad. Became chief on Fateh’s death 
‘ and was afterwards killed by the Maris’ 
| . ! 
Lashkar. Jan Ma- Khan Ma- | 
Died with- hamad. hamad. 








out heirs. | 
Fateh. A | | | 
Jalb, Kakal. Chuta. Lal. 
chief. Killed by the Killed by the 
Maris; also Maris. 
7 | Khan and Married 
Masa. Bijar Khién Ghilim An an arried & 
Killed by eearal to Haider, Ismail Khao. daughter of 
the Maziris. Saiwan Mal b present an eye uee 
Din Mahamad, chief. Lag’ as 
Governor of wrde ki ‘led 
Harand, and sub- "> Bis 
sequently killed, Kh 
while a prisoner an. 
at Mialtan, by 
Nir Ahwad, 
Lagbiri. 








> © Biloch was killed by bis cousin Fateb. 
¢ Bijar married a daughter of Nindu Khan, Laghari. 


(Bruce, Wood, Paget, Pollock, Minchin, Van Cortlandt, Fryer, Ghiddm 
Haidar, Sandeman, Macgregor.) 
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GORPARAN— 
A watering place on the Rajanpir border, in the Pitok ravine, about 4 
miles from where it enters the plains. Brackish water is procured from 10 or 
12 wells under a high and steep cliff. The Pitok here is some 100 yards wide, 
fairly open on the right. This is a favorite watering place of wild asses, 
hence the name; it is said that even when the place is dry, the asses scrape 
a small hole, in which water soon bubbles up. ( Davidson.) 

GORI— 
A mountain torrent on the Harand border; it rises in the Gorondano 
hill, about 18 miles north-west of Tibi Lind; runs south-east, is joined 
by the Juigar at the foot of the Daola Roh, and flows into the Goran- 
dano about a mile south-east of the hill; it is also known as the Baga 
Kosrah. The bed is covered with large boulders, which render it impass- 
able for beasts of burden, &. The hills on either side of the torrent are 
very difficult. They are generally frequented by Durkani shepherds, as 
there is good pasturage on them. It contains several watering places, and 
here and there running water is met with, which is said to be excellent. 
( Davidson.) 

GOROGONDOI— 
A small perennial stream on the Harand border, rising in a saddle, which con- 
nects the Dragal and Gorandano hills, and running south-east joins the 
Kaha just before it enters the Ghat defile. Its water is excellent. The 
hills on either side of it are difficult and high, but are much frequented 
by Diirkani shepherds. (Davidson.) 

GORONDANO— 
A water-course on the Harand border, which rises in the hill of this name, and 
drains easterly to meet the Gori near Daola Roh, whence it is known 
as the Baga Kosrah. It is a stony mountain torrent, but is practicable for 
laden camels, horsemen, &c., and is the chief route leading from Harand 
and Tibi to the Khetran valley. 

In some places it is very narrow, with high banks; it contains no 
watering places. The adjacent hills are frequeuted by Darkani shep- 
herds. (Davidson.) 

GORPAT— 
A small ravine on the Rajanpar border, rising in low hills, and draining 
into the Nathil branch of the Zangi ravine, about half a mile below the 
Rani watering place. (Davidson) 

GORSHANI THALI~— 
A small water-course on the Rajanpar frontier, rising in low hills, and 
draining north into the Chedgi. It has good pasturage on its banks, and 
affords water for several weeks after rain. It joins the Chedgi about 4 
mile before it enters the plains, (Davidson.) 

GUDI KHEL— 
A small sub-division of the Manzai-Barak-Khataks who reside in the 
Lowaghar hills, in the south of the Kohat district. (Co#e.) 

GUIOBA— 
A pass on the Dera Ishmail frontier leading into the Shirani hills, and 
situated between the Kiirm and Walia passes, west of the outpost of 
Draband. A road, for footmen only, goes through this pass, and leads into the 
first range of hills. The Draband outpost is responsible for the pass, but 
Sada Khan, son of Pir Dil Khan, Marhel, is responsible fer it from October 
to April. (Carr.) 


i 
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GOJAR— 
A village in Panjkora or Dir, Yaghistan, on the south of the Laorai pass. 


Travellers usually halt here before crossing the pass. It is only inhabited 
during the summer months. (Sapper.) 

GOJARAT— 
A village in Yijsafzsi, Péshawar district, situated 9 miles north-east of 
Mardan Fort, on the left bank of the Mokam ravine, from which it is sup- 
plied with water. The banks are here 12 fect deep. Chiargolai is 5 miles 
above this village, and Jama] Garhi about 6 miles westward. There are 130 
houses, of which 74 belong to Gijars, and 5 to Hindiis. The roads thence 
to Ishmaila and Jamal Garhi are good. There are 16 wells belonging 
to this village. (Lumsden, Hastings.) 

GUJARS— 
A tribe of Indians who are found both in the frontier districte of the Peshawar 
division, and also among the independent tribes of Yaghistan. They are of 
Jat descent, but are now Musalmans, and are divided into clans and khels 
like the Pathans. They are a very numerous race, and form the entire popula- 
tion of many villages. They have no hereditary possession in the land beyond 
the British limits, but are merely the vassals of the Pathans. They follow 
no mechanical trades or handicrafts, but are entirely devoted to the rearing 
of cattle and the cultivation of the soil, which they hold in lease from 
the Pathén owners on fixed terms that vary in different localities. Gene- 
rally they are these,—to keep the land cultivated; to pay a land tax, either 
in cash or kind, to the Khan of the district at the collection of each harvest 
(the amount varies from Rs. 3 to Rs. 10 per plough); and to arm for 
military service at the call of the chief of the district they live in. Besides 
these, they provide the Khan, or Malik, under whose protection they live 
with certain supplies for the use of his “ hijra,” such as ghi, barley, fodder, 
bedding, &c. They also pay the Khan, or Malik, a tax on the occasion 
of a marriage amongst themselves; it is termed “ Bakrai,” and the sum 
varies from Rs. 4 to Rs. 40 or more. They also are forced to provide 
unpaid labor when required. 

The Gijars are a fine healthy race, and in many points resemble the 
Pathans among whom they dwell. They are supposed to be the descendante 
of the possessors of the country previous to the arrival of the Pathans. Ags 
a rule, they are comfortably off, and maintain more independence than others 
oo. They are a very quiet people, industrious and frugal. (Bellew, 

ace.) 

GUJAR GARHI— 

A village in Yisufzai, Péshawar district, situated 3 miles from Mardan Fort, 
on the right bank of the Kalpani ravine, whence it is supplied with water. 
The surrounding country is open. It has 360 houses, 6 inhabited by Otman 
Khél, 35 by weavers, 24 by Hindis, 172 by Gijars, 39 by Awé&ns, 6 by 
Kashmirs, 20 by Pirs, 12 by Mias, &. Some country cloth is made here. It 
had 30 wells, but of these only 18 have water in them now. On the 6th 
March 1852 a party of 42 sabres of Guide Cavalry under Risaldar Fateh 
Khan was attacked here by a band of 180 sowars from Swat and R&nizai 
under Mokaram Khan. The enemy came down along the uncultivated plain 
west of the village, and striking into the Tor road, about 800 yards in rear 
of the Guide camp, approached quietly, and then ryshed in. The Guides, 
though surprised, beat off the enemy with a loss of one man killed and 
many wounded. The Guides lost one killed and five wounded. It was in 
consequence of this outrage that a force moved out soon, aflerwards to 
punish the Ranizais. (Lumsden, Hastings.) 
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GOJRI— 
A village on the Dera Ghazi border, situated about 6 miles north by 
west of Batil, formerly the head-quarters of the Koeah tribe. 
The surrounding country is open, and the part under cultivation is irrigated 
by the Sori, which debouches from the hills a few miles west of Gujri. 
There is a square fort bere, consisting of a wall about 16 feet high, 
with sides of 80 yards, circular bastions at the angles, and a banquette, 
about 8 feet from the ground, running the length of the enclosure. 
The fort is in bad repair, and contains a well in which brackish water is 
found at a depth of 95 feet. 
Outside the fort are numerous houses and huts of Kosahs and their 
followers. The entrance is by a wooden gate in the south face. (Davidson.) 
GUJRU— 
A branch of the Sori ravine on the Rajanpiir border, which rises in’ the 
Pashini hill, and meets it at 12 miles above Kamreli. (Davidson.) 
GOL KI KACHI— 
A small valley of the Shahwani, Malani, and Rastamani Bozdars, on the 
north bank of the Sangarh, a short distance before it enters the plains. 
It is about 14 mile from north to south, and } mile from east to west, and 
is irrigated by canal cuts from the bed of the Sangarh. Its soil is fertile, 
and produces scanty autumn crops, chiefly wheat. 
A few Kasrinis also cultivate in this valley when on good terms with the 
Bozdars. It is crossed by the Rah-i-Tokh. (Davidson.) 
GOMATI— 
A pass leading from the Ban@ district, north of the Karam, into the hills 
of the Vaziris of the Kafar Kot range. It also communicates with the 
Kiram, and there isa branch road which leads to the Barganatu ravine. 
It is a good pass for horsemen and camels, but is a difficult one to force, 
as the road is commanded by inaccessible mountains. The chiefs of the 
Umarzai and Mahamad Khel Vaziris are responsible for it. Taylor con- 
sidered this pass the most important in the district. All the more serious 
raids were made by it, andin former days the garrison of the post con- 
sisted of 50 horse and 180 foot. Now it only has a garrison of 7 horse 
and 10 foot, and is provisioned for ten days. The pass is not practica- 
ble during a flood, as there is a deep pool about one mile up which 
quite stops the way. However, it is possible horses might get up a 
path which leaves the pass below the pool, on the right bank, and 
which is used by the bullocks of the Umarzai. The old post of Gamat 
is badly placed, as the pass cannot even beseen from it. The new tower 
is well placed on a knoll in the centre of the exit of the pass, and 
its command is such that no one could be able to pass it unchallenged. Its 
present garrison is composed of 10 Vazirs of the Omarzai section, and 
therefore the advantages of its excellent site are to a great extent an- 
nulled. (Macgregor.) 
GOMBAT— | 
A village of Seni Khataks, Kohat district, 15 miles from Kohat, and 
19 from Khbashialgarh. It has 150 houses and many shops. It 18 
situated on undulating ground, at the foot of a limestone range, and belongs 
to the Tiri Khatak chief. ‘There are the remains of an old fort on the plain 
to the west, built by the Khataks, and destroyed by the Barakzais. The site 
appears bad, but if it were necessary to guard the communication between 
Kohat and Khashialgarh, it would be an eligible position for a detachment 
of cavalry, both to watch the pass through the small sandstone range 
through which the road runs for the next 8 miles, and to prevent the 
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raids of the hillmen into the plain. Good water is procurable at various 
depths from 25 to 50 feet, and supplies could always be furnished from 
Kohat. It is also called Seni. The surrounding country ie open and arid, 
but a good deal cut up by ravines. There are four unwalled villages here, 
one on the road, in which is a serai and the residence of Mahamadi, the 
Naib of Khoja Mahamad. There is another about 1} mile to the south, 
which is divided into two parte, named Hindki and Dar Tapi. The fourth 
village is situated half a mile still further south on a flat bill, and is called 
Khoar Khel, and is inhabited by Seni Khataksaleo. There are seven wells 
situated towards the ravine on the north-west, and two tanks to the south 
of the village on the road. The houses are flat-roofed, and built of stones 
and mud. (Macgregor.) 

GUMBAT— 
A village in Yusafzsi, Péshawar district, situated } mile from the left 
bank of the Balar ravine, 6 miles east of Tord, and 34 miles south-west 
of Yar Hasén. The ravine here is 20 feet deep, and has generally water 
in it. It has 220 houses, viz., 28 of Pathains, 145 of gardeners, and 45 of 
Awaéns. The village land is not rich, and the only wells in the neighbour- 
hood are those in the enclosure of the mosque. (Lumsden, Hastings.) 

GOMBAT— 
A village in Yaghistan, on the road from Bajawar to Swat. It contains 
200 houses. Behind it, on a hill, is a large and ancient tower. It is within 
the boundaries of the Khw&zozais. (Aleemoola.) 

GOMBHAD— 5 
One of the principal places of Bajawar. It furnishes 800 matchlockmen, 
and pays revenue in money and kind to the value of Rs. 3,000. There is 
an iron mine in the hills near. (A eemoolz.) 

GOUNDA— 
A village in the Otman Khél country, situated 1 kos from the banks of 
the Swat river, and 44 kos from Dabr. It belongs to the Umar Khel sec- 
tion, and can turn out 120 fighting men. (Turner.) 

GURABI— 
A pass on the Tank border, situated between the Sharani and Gomal passes, 
west of the outpost of Manji. A road through this pass only through 
the first range of low hills, and then branches to its right and left. It is 
practicable for cattle. The M&nji outpost is responsible for it. (Carr.) 

GUREGA— 
A village in the Kohat district, 8 miles east of Latamr, on the nght bank 
of the Koshai ravine, at the foot of the Khatak hills. There is a large salt 
mine here. (Carne.) 

GUREH-KHEL— . 
A section of the Manzai branch of the Alizai Mahsfid Vaziris. They 
number about 260 fighting men, and own the villages of Tarata-Kai, 
Ahmadwainah, Ghalieh Bhanga, in the vicinity of Kanigdram. They raid in 
company with the Langar Khel section, chiefly by the Larzan pass. (Norman.) 

GURGURLOT SIR— Elev. 3,650 
A hill in Kohat district, south of Gambat. It seems pretty level from 
Gambat, and is covered with low scrub jungle. 

GORGURI~ 
A village in the Tiri division of Kohat, 18 miles from Tiri, on the road to 
Daland. It contains 160 houses, and is situated in the midst of a culti- 
vated plain. It is divided into four parts, Barmi Khel, Safar Khel, Mahi 
Khel, Kadi Kbel. Its cultivation is all unirrigated, and stretches from the 
foot of the hills on the north to those on the south, a width of 3 wiles. 
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Its water-supply is from a well about 20 feet deep, } mile to the north- 
west, and is good. The produce of the village is principally wheat and 
bajra. There are rvads from this place to Tirl, Thal, Kharboza, Lata- 
mar, and Bahadar Khél. (Macgregor.) 

GtRO— 
A peak about 5,000 feet high on the range which separates Bunér from 
British Yasafzai, situated immediately north of the Ambéla Pass. It is not 
very steep and is covered with large rocks and fir trees. The slopes of this 
hill were occupied by the enemy during the Ambéla campaign of 1868, 
as it commanded the British position below. (Addgood.) 

GOzI— 
A small pass on the Dera Ishm4il frontier, in front of the post of Daolat- 
wala, which communicates with the Kaora Pass, (Macgregor.) 
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HABIB RAHI— 

A pass in the Bagii hills, situated north of the Siaf valley. It is a 
rent in the hills, barely practicable for laden camels, and leads to the Patar 
plain. There is good water at its south outlet. Horsemen and messengers 
sometimes take this route to Kahan from Dera Biagti. (Davidson.) 

HAD MELA.—Vide ADMELA. 

HAFIZ KHOR— i 
A village in the Mohmand country, 6 miles west of Sbabkadr, containing 
50 houses. It is very difficult of access. (Macgregor.) 

HAIAT KHEL— 

A Maorat village in the Bani district, about 5 miles north-north-west 
of Shekhbtdin. It contains 86 houses, with 2 shops, and is situated on 
the short road from Shekhbidin to Ghazni-Khél. Water is obtained from 
the Kakura ravine, a tributary of the Pezi, and tanks are also dug in its bed 
in which rain-water is stored. (Norman.) 

HAIDARAI— 

A road in the southern Batani hills, joining the Tand Chinai and Shiza 
passes; it is easy and frequented by thieves. There are several springs 
along the road, which, for the first 2 miles, follows a small tributary 
of the Chinai. There are also some small hamlets of Uraspiin Batanis on 
the road, who are cognisant of all thefts that occur by it. The main Haidarai 
road joins the Shiiza at the Pir Tangi, but a path called Astina Paiwar runs 
into it about 3 miles from its mouth. This Asina Paiwar is much resorted 
“to by Vaziri thieves. (Norman.) 

HaAIDARI KACH— 
A village in the Vaziri country, 76 miles from Dera Ishmail. Water 1s 

abundant; the encamping ground is rather limited, and could easily be 

defended. (Roderés.) 

HAIDAR KHEL— 

The chief village in Lower Dawar and the first met with on entering the 
valley by the Tochi road. It has about 3,500 inhabitants, and has about 59 
Hinda shops. It is the wealthiest of all the Dawar towns. Grain of all 
sorts and cattle in abundance are to be found here. The village has walls about 
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10 feet bigh, and is flanked by numerous high towers; the east face is pro- 
tected by a deep brook, the banks of which are very boggy, and a marsh ex- 
tends for nearly a mile parallel to the stream. This town was attacked in 
1872 by the force under General Keyes, when but slight resistance was 
made, and it was partially burnt. It is a hotbed of fanaticism. The 
southern face of the town is the best to attack, as the gates are more 
numerous, and the streets more open than in the other quarters. (Norman.) 
HAJI KA KOT— 

The capital of the Khetrans, and residence of Babal Kb&n, the chief, and 
his son Baloch Khan. It isa large village, containing about 375 houses— 
(Khetran 300, Hindi 15, Miscellaneous 60). The ground is very fertile, 
and especially prolific in fruits. There are two gardens close to the city, 
producing excellent pomegranates. 

The village is rectangular in shape, surrounded by a weak wall 2 feet 
high’; and it contains several small £o¢s or enclosures. 

The distances hence are—Kasimani village, bearing 179° 2 miles; 
Chihar kot, bearing 60° 2 miles ; Hasani kot, bearing 275° 2 miles; Mouth 
of Han pass, bearing 280° 2 miles. 

The village was built by Haji Khan, brother of the present chief of the 
Khetrans. It is situated in the middle of the Barkh&n valley (which is a 
continuation of the Laghari Barkhan, being separated from it only by 
a few low hills), and lies along the foot of the Jandran hills. It lies at the 
mouth of the Han pass, which leads into the Pathan country of Tal, Chotali 
and Kola. (Davidson, Tucker.) 

HAJI PANDO— 
A village in the Khalil division of Peshiwar, 4 miles west of the 
cantonment. It contains 38 houses. (Lwumeden.) 

HAJIPUR— 
Lat.—29°21/17” Long.—70°32'6’ = Elev.—380 feet. 
An unwalled village in the Rajanpir division of Dera Ghazi Khan, 61 miles 
from Dera Ghazi; 18 miles north from Rajanpar ; 14 miles south from Dajal ; 
74 miles north-east from Fatehpar, (foot-path); 9 miles north-by-west 
from Fazilpar, on the road from Rajanpir to Jampar. The centre street 
runs about east and west, and is only a few yards wide. 

Near the main entrance to the city is a large (Persian wheel) well, the 
water of which is somewhat brackish. About 400 yards south of the 
village, is a large masonry mosque, a few yards south-west of which is 
another, with a large white dome, which forms a good landmark for miles. 
The residence of Mia Sahib, Jagirdar of Rajanpir, is to the north-east of 
the city. There is a dak bungalow and sarai here. (Davidson, Macgregor.) 

HAKIM KE SHER~ 
A village of the Lower Dawar valley adjoining the large village of So-o-khel, 
from which its inhabitants originally migrated. There are about 150 houses 
in it, and 20 Hindi shops; it is walled and bas 15 flanking towers. 
(Norman.) 

HAKI NAKI— 
A defile in the Kobat district, in the Tarkha ravine which rises below 
Karirosam, and joins the Toi (Tiri Toi) above Lora Mela, and nearly 
opposite Karnogha. 

The Tarkha (the gorge of which is about 30 paces wide), flows over 
sheets of rock, which alternate with deep pools. The hill on the right bank 
is high and nearly perpendicular, and is faced with sandstone rock, slop- 
ing into the etream. On the left bank are sandstone cliffs about 30 feet 
high below a high hill. 
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The road from Kalabagh and Makhad to the Malgin valley and Kohat 
used to pass through this gorge. It ascended the left bank, up a sandstone 
rock, crossed a water-course which comes down the hill-side, and then 
passed by a narrow path along the tup of a ledge of rock, with a drop 
of about 30 feet into the stream. This path was deserted owing to ita 
being dangerous for laden camels. The road now leaves the Tarkha 
giens below the gorge, and passes by a gradual ascent over the 
neck of a spur of the hills on the left bank of the stream, round 
which the Tarkha curves. Having crossed the neck of the loop formed 
by the bend of the stream, the road again enters the defile by a rough and 
difficult descent for laden animals. This alternative pass is also called Haki 
Naki. The gorge was a famous robbers’ haunt in former days ; they used to 
hide and stone the traveller as he rounded the corner of the rock. (£os8.) 

HALKI PINDIALI— 

A village in thg Tarakzai Mohmand country, 2 miles north of the Targakhe 
Kotal, and about 10 miles north of Shabkadr. It ie situated in the plain, 
has about 30 houses, and is able to turn out 30 matchlock-men. (Turner.) 

HAMAM— 

A small village in the Shikarpir district, 13 miles from Shikarpir, 12 
miles from Jacobabad. Supplies are procurable, and water is got from wells. 
The country is covered with thin jungle and partial cultivation. There isa 
travellers’ bungalow here. 

HAMIDPOR — 

Lat.—28.57.3. Long.—70.14.7. Elev.—332 feet. 
An old outpost in the Rajanpir division of Gh4zi, 4 miles west of Margai, 
( oe south-south-west of Asni, This post was better known as Murgau. 

alker. 

HAMSAYAS— ; 
A dependent section of the Orakzai, composed of the following sub-divi- 
sions :—Alikhel, Mishti, Shekhan, Milakhel (g. v.). Hamsaya is a term 
applied to the dependents of any Pathan tribe, and is not confined to those 
of the Orakzais. 

HAMSHIRI— 

A village in Pakli, Hazara district, 4 miles from Mansera, on the Oghi road, 
situated in a commanding position on the left bank of the Ichar river. 
It has about 50 houses. The inhabitants are Swatis, but the headman, 
Fakira, is a Tanawali. (Macgregor.) 

HAMZADER— 

A village in the Yisafzai division, Péshawar district, situated 3 miles south- 
east of Sheva, supplied with water from 2 wells. (Lumsden.) 

HAMZAKHAN— © 
A amall village in Yasafzai, Péshawar district, situated on the left bank of 
the satin 2 the open plain, distant 7 miles north of Hoti Mardau. It 
18 supphed with water fr . é 

HAMZAKOT~ om 2 wells. (Lumsden.) | 
A village in the division of Yasafzai, Péshawar district, situated in the 
open plain of the Sidim valley on the Mokam ravine, about 2 miles above 
Chargolai and about a quarter of a mile from an isolated hill called Da 
Ghobano Gindai. There are 4 wells attached to the village. The water- 

H aypely is from the ravine. (Lockwood.) 

A pass in the Khetran hills, or more strictly speaking, a small stony and 
uncultivated valley, which is traversed en route from the Khetran country 
to the Zarkhan, and Lini Pathan tribes. 
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From the mouth of the valley the bearings are :—Haji kot 100°, about 24 
miles; Hasani kot 245°, about 600 yards. 

The head of the valley is Bibar Tak, a high saddle-back connecting Bir- 
baz and Jandran, and forming the water-shed between Kola and the Han; 
and north of this the Nila Lakri range, which is the water-shed between 
Han and a stream draining into the Chimalang. 

The Han stream (ordinarily dry) drains generally in a direction south- 
south-west. Its bed is very stony and about 100 to 200 yards wide. About 
3 miles from the mouth of the pass there is a spring of excellent water, 
which is carried away by an artificial water-course along the high left bank 
of the Han to Haji kot, where it is expended in cultivation. From near 
this spring the hills close in on the pass, but are in no place so near each 
other as to make it formidable. The water-course runs fairly straight, and 
the road follows first one bank, then the other. The nature of the bed of 
the stream would probably render it impracticable for artillery, the path 
being narrow stony, and unsuited for that arm. 

Leaving the pass, the water-course runs a few yards east of Hasani kot, 
when it takes a sharp turn to the right, having on ite left at a few hun- 
dred yards the Pir Roh hill, it then runs west, and joins the Kaha at a 
distance of 10 to 12 miles from its head. (Davidson.) 

HAN BAR— 
A stream in the Pathan country, west of Dera Ghazi Kh§&n, rising in the 
Han pass, north of the Jandran range and draining to the southern or 
Sebi Luni. It is often called Ana Bar. (Davidson, Macgregor.) 
HANGOU— 
A village in the Kohat district, 25 miles west of Kohat, 18 miles from Thal. 
It is situated in the plain and contains 204 houses, divided into two quar- 
ters, Afghana and Ghariwal. It is a place of no strength, being situated 
close under steep hills on the west and north; to the east and south ie a 
cultivated plain. 

The situation of Hanga is picturesque, and many fine springs issue from 
the adjacent rocks and form a rivulet which winds through the valley in the 
direction of Kohat. In the numerous orchards are vine, apple, plum, peach, 
and mulberry trees. 

Hangi is hot in the summer, and also unhealthy from the intermittent 
fever which, owing to its confined situation and extensive irrigation, is very 
prevalent. 

The inhabitants of the village are Bangash, and the chief of Hanga, 
Mozafar Khan, is also chief of the Upper Bangash, tehsildar of Miranzai 
and head of the Samal faction. Mahamad Amin, formerly thanadar of 
Upper Miranzai, resides here. He is an intelligent and communicative 
old gentleman, and knows a good deal about the tribes. 

There are two shrines here, one on the summit of a hill overlooking 
sa village to the west, the other occupying a little flat or rising ground 

elow it. . 
_ Very good “langis” are made at Hangia, and vary from Re. 1 to Re. 50 
In price, 

There is a spot on a low ridge to the west of the village called Faringi 
Takht, from its having been a favorite sitting-place for a European who 
was here many years ago. His name according to Mahamad Amin was 
Weskan, and he is said to have been in the service of Pir Mahamad Khén of 
Péshawar, who sent him here as Governor. He had about 400 sepoys with 
him, and remained about a year. This was probably Masson. 

The inhabitants are of the Shia persuasion, and are Samal in their politics. 
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There is a road from Hangi to the Orakzai hills, and two to Kohat, one by 
Ostarzai and the other by Ibrahimzai. The water of the Hang river joins 
the Ghurbin Toi at Rats, and the valley is sometimes called Lower Miranzai, 
(Agha Abbas, Masson, Lumsden, Bellew, Mozafar Khan, Mahamad Amin, 
Plowden, Macgregor.) 

HARAND— 


A fort on the Rajanpir frontier, situated $34} miles north of Rajanpir, and 
56 miles south-west of Dera Ghazi Khan. The distance to the other nearest 
towns and posts are Drigri, south, 11 miles; Lalgarh, 4 miles; Tibi Lind, 
5 miles; Dajal, 16 miles; Gangihar out-post 18 miles; Dera Bigtt, 5 
marches, about 90 miles; Kahan about 120 miles; and Barkhan, 6 marches, 
about 110 miles. 

The Harand fort is a polygon of 16 sides each, 75 yards in length, with 
circular bastions at the angles. The walls are masonry, 3 feet thick, 
and 20 feet high. It is built on the ruins of several old towns, and has 
thus considerable command, being about 25 feet above the surrounding 
country. The walls are loopholed, but the interior of the fort is now filled 
in to a height considerably above the level of the loopholes. 

A portion of the fort has been enclosed by a mud wall for the garrison, 

which consists of 1 native officer and 20 sabres of cavalry, and 1 native 
officer with 20 bayonets of infantry, from the Dera Ghazi Khan garnson, 
with two Guide (Frontier Militia) sowars. The inner fort is a pentagon, 
two sides of which are 180 and 185 yards and the remainder 75 yards. It 
contains barracks with stabling for 48 horses. There are also store and 
guard rooms, close to the north-east entrance, a magazine, and a small 
hospital. There are two entrances to the fort, on the east-north-east and 
west-south-west faces. There is no ditch, nor are there any out-works. 
_ Supplies for one month’s consumption for man and beast are keptin store, 
in addition to the detachment supply of 7 to 5 days. The water-supply is 
from a small masonry tank outside the fort and close to its north-east 
entrance. This is fed by the Kaha, which, however, before arriving at Harand, 
flows through cultivated lands, and thus becomes very impure. There 18 
also a well, which is not used, and a large natural tank, filled by the Kaba, 
close to which is a saltpetre manufactory. 

The village of Harand is about 700 yards east-north-east of the fort. 
It contains about 150 houses, of which 20 are inhabited by Hindis. The 
soil of the land belonging to the village is of average quality and produces 
jowar, wheat, &c. There is a little country cloth made here. ; 

From the elevated position of the fort it commands a very extensive 
view of the country, which on three sides—north, south and east—as far as the 
eye can reach, isa level plain. Westerly, the plain is shut in at a distance 
of about 54 miles from Harand by low hills. The country between Harand 
and the hills (except within a mile of them when the ground becomes rocky 
and strewn with boulders) is fine arable land, of which a great portion, known 
as the Jalbwah, yields good crops of corn, bajra, jowar, &c. _ The hills 
appear to run in three ranges ; that nearest to Harand is very picturesque, 
with palm trees dotted about at its base. This range rises to a height of 
several hundred feet, and its eastern and western slopes are at an angle 
of about 60° and possess rocky and jagged peaks. West of this is the 
Safed range, several hundred feet higher than the Ghar range, and very 
difficult ; behind which rises the Dragal range, which also runs north and 
South, and is a portion of the Saliman range. 

To the north the country is fairly cultivated, especially around the village 
of Mian-ki-Basti, about ¢ mile from the fort. The country to the east 's 
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chiefly a jal jungle. Southerly, there are some large plote of cultivation, 
especially round the villages of Bakér-ka-Thal and Vaztr-ka-Thal, which 
are watered by the Kaha and farmed by the Pitafi section of the Gorchanis. 
The soil here, however, is not very good, and does not yield nearly s0 good 
a crop as the Jalbw&h land. 

The Harand fort guards the Kaha, Kalgari, and Mirlar passes, and is only 
about 7 miles from the mouth of the Ch&char. : 

The Kaha, being impracticable from about 8 miles west: of the last-named 
range of hills, is unimportant as a line of communication. The Mirlar and 
Kalgari are also unimportant, as they issue only from the Mari hill; but 
there is an easily practicable road from the Chachar to them and thence to 
the Kaha (this was the route taken by the raiding party under Gholam 
Hasen in 1867) behind the second range of hills to the west of Harand. 

Harand has always been considered a place of importance. It was the 
principal town of Nasir Kh&n of Kalat’s district of Harand Dajal, which 
was considered the richest part of his dominions. The Sikhs also attached 
great importance to it, and built a fort at a cost of Rs. 1,00,000. It 
owes its importance to its situation at the mouth of the direct pass through 
the Bagti hills to Kachi and the Bolan. In the event of an invasion 
from the west by the Bolan or Tal Chot&li route, it would be necessary to 
watch, if not to hold, Harand, as a road leads from both of these routes 
to it. ' 

The best route to reach Harand from Maltén would be to march by 
Mozafargarh and Khangarh for the Shera ferry and then by Jampiar. 

If arrangements were entered into with the Maris, some of the old trade 
which came from Kachi, Tal, &c., to Harand would no doubt be drawn back 
to its former channel. Ranjit Sing got the best of his gun bullocks from 
Kachi by this route, and there is still a considerable trade in these animals, 
ble now has to follow the circuitous route through Jacobabad and 

asmor. 

The following particulars regarding the former trade of Harand are taken 
from a note prepared by Jalb Khan Gorchéni and Gopal Das :— 

About 40 years ago, caravans used to go thence to the hile with 
merchandise belonging to some Shikarpiri Hindis of Dajal—cotton cloth of 
all kinds, turbans, coarse sugar, cotton. The caravans consisted generally 
of from 100 to 200 animals, and were despatched whenever this number 
could be made up by the Chachar pass under the escort of the Gorchanis, 
to whom they paid Rs. 7 on each load of cloth, Rs. 34 on each load of 
cotton, ¢ of coarse sugar, and who saw them as far as Guzarpar. Thence 
the Maris took them on, charging the same amount as far as Lehri. From 
this the Damkis escorted them through Kachi to Bagh, charging them 
Rs. 2 to 8 on each load for each stage. 

Thence doubtless goods went to Kandahar, but none of the Dajal 
merchants advanced beyond Bagh. The hire of a camel from Dajal to Lehri 
was Rs. 9 and thence to Bagh, Re. 1-8. 

The Barohis before this time used to bring the following articles to 
Dajal :—sulphur, dates, mats of all kinds; no one else being able to come 
through the hills. 

About Rs. 60,000 worth of merchandise used to go annually from Harand. 
The Shikarpiris who engaged in this trade had friends of their own caste at 
Bazh, who arranged for the sale of each venture. 

About 40 years ago, a caravan of the value of about Rs. 50,000, going 
through the hills, was plundered by the Bigtis, and since that time no one 
has ventured to re-open the trade. 
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Another account says that the Gorch&nis took Rs. 2-8 a camel for escort 
for customs Rs. 3-1, and Rs. 100 for themselves. The Maris took the same. 

It appears also that some trade went from Mithankot, Rojhan, KotlaN asir, 
and Rajanpir. : 

These caravans went from Bandiawala across the Sham by Dera Bibrak, 
Kahan, to Bagh, and the stages from Harand were :—Toba, Bashkabet, 
Kap, Gidarpur, Kalapani, Kahan. 


The Harand fort was held in 1848 by Mokam Chand, in the interests of 
Milraj of Maltan, for 8 months with 150 men, against Nazir Khan, Popalzai, 
who was besieging it with 1,500 men. But at the commencement of February 
1849, Major Edwardes directed Lieutenant Young of the Engineers to 
proceed, with a reinforcement of 400 Rohillas and Panjabis, and 2, guns to 
take it if possible. That officer arrived at Tibi Lind on the 9th February, 
and after a little fighting Mokam Chand surrendered unconditionally on 
the 14th. The garrison was found to consist of 130 men, mostly ill. 

It is interesting to note that the reason why Edwardes was so anxious 
to secure Harand was that “reports were rife of an invasion from Kandahar 
vid Harand,” shewing that the Barakzai brothers there were preparing to 
share in the general disturbance of the Panjab. 

Major Paget, Commanding at Rajanpir, gives the following account of 
the great raid which occurred on the 26th January 1867, and which is gene- 
rally known as the Harand raid. 

“On the 24th instant an express reached me from Gholaém Mortiza, the 
“ Bagti chief, that Gholam Husen Masiri had declined the proposals for 
“his settling at Siaf, and having declared his intention of annoying this 
“border, had statted to lead a body of 1,200 Maris and Bigtis against the 
“ Darkani section of the Gorchanis.”’ 

This news was subsequently confirmed by information from Gohrém 
Khan of the militia, but there were great doubts if the Dirkanis were 
the real point of attack, and it seemed probable that the Mazaris and 
Drishaks would be plundered. ‘“ Having so few cavalry at my disposal,” 
says Major Paget, “I felt Icould not, under the circumstances, move 
“any men from Rajanpir, and that the cavalry, as allotted to the 
“different posts, were, to meet all contingencies, disposed in the best possible 
“manner ; 1 moreover knew that on the north I could rely on the Gorchanis 
“turning out in great force to protect their villages, provided only the 
“information was timely; and the results have proved the truth of this 
“theory. I knew that the Mazaris were strong and had all their cattle 
“brought down, but in the centre I was weak as regards any real as- 
“ sistance in frontier defence from the people of the country, and my line 
‘was a very long and exposed one. ; 

“On the 25th further news came in that the hill-men were moving 
“down, but that it was doubtful if the Darkanis or the Lisharis in front 
‘of Drigri were to be attacked. The whole of the posts had been duly 
“warned and had communicated with the villages around, so that the 
“cattle had all been brought back and every man was ready. Ata little 
“before day-light on the 26th the hill-men came out of the Kosra pass, 
“10 miles north of Harand, and their horsemen swept round by 
“Thal Ali Mahamad and other villages to drive off the cattle, but they 
“met with little success, as nearly all had been taken to the rear or withia 
‘the villages ; as they came up, the village towers were manned and fired on 
“the robbers. Four villagers, who were proceeding from one tower to 
“another, were met by the horsemen, and three of them killed, the fourth 
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“escaping badly wounded, after wounding Gholam Hisen slightly. The 
“footmen had moved in the meanwhile straight on the Dérkan! and 
“Shikari hamlets in front of the Kimbi pass, which they fired. The 
‘‘whole then retired towards the Kumbi pass, carrying off only a few 
“coats and ewes. 

“The news immediately spread, and the Gorchanis, numbering some 
“350, assembled near Thal Ali Mahamad under Gholam Haidar Tomandar. 
“And the detachment, 5th Panjab Cavalry, from Harand, numbering 
“27 sabres, under Jemadar Imam Kh&n turned out most promptly ; and as 
‘the burning of the hamlets showed the outposts the position of the raiders 
“ they were enabled to lose no time in arriving at the scene of action. 

“The force then moved on towards the pass, across the mouth of which, 
‘and at a distance of about 400 yards from it, the enemy had formed a line. 
‘‘The ground was very bad for cavalry, being strewn with large boulders; 
“as soon as the enemy was sighted, a line was formed with the 5th Panjab 
“ Cavalry in skirmishing order on the right. The Tomandar wished to halt 
“till further reinforcements came up, but Jemadair Imam Kh&n insisted 
“that he must advance, as the enemy would get into the hills and the 
“cavalry would be unable to act; and accordingly the 5th Panjab Cavalry 
“detachment followed by the Tomandar and the mounted Gorch&nis 
“broke into a trot. The sight of the cavalry thus advancing was too 
“ much for the raiders; they advanced for a short distance, then wavered, 
“and all attempts of Gholém Hisen to rally them being useless, they 
‘opened a harmless fire, and then fled as soon as the cavalry got within 
“carbine range. Of course the moment they turned, the flight became 
“general and utterly disordered. The majority evidently felt that the 
“pass was not their line of retreat when pursued by cavalry, and took to 
“the hill side, but, bad as was the ground, they were still pursued and 
* shot or cut down, the Baloch horsemen (many of whom for the first time 
“fought off their mares) pursuing those who were escaping by the ravine. 
“In the meantime, the Gorchani footmen advanced and ascended the hills on 
“the left in pursuit of those who escaped from the cavalry. The advance 
“of the cavalry from the right had not only defeated the enemy’s line, but 
“had cut off ite retreat from the pass, forcing them to take to the hills. 

“The cavalry then descended into a small hill running between the 
“first and second ranges, the Gorchani footmen pursuing the enemy acrose 
“the hills on either side, and on a small hill on the mght of this ravine 
“Gholam Husen was caught and killed. 

“The pursuit was carried along this ravine to the Kosra pass, which 
“was crossed, and the pursuit continued towards the Dragal mountain, 
“under which a body of 23 Mari and 12 Mastri footmen were surrounded, 
“and the latter, refusing to surrender, were killed. 

“The loss sustained by the enemy is put down at 200, and this is probably 
“not much in excess of those actually killed.” Following the line taken by 
the cavalry, Major Paget mentions having counted about 50 bodies himeelt, 
and large numbers were killed on the hill tops and in the pursuit beyond. 
Amongst the dead, in addition to Gholém Hiisen, whose death alone, for 
the peace of the border, was equal to a hundred common robbers, the 
following noted thieves and outlaws were killed :— 

Fouzin Masri, Rs. 500 offered for this man’s apprehension. 

ee be as } Absconded murderers. 


oe is i Proclaimed for other offences. 
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The loss on our side was 1 duffadar 2 sowars, 2 horses wounded, and 
about 50 Gorchanis wounded. For his gallant conduct on this occasion 
Jemadar Imam Kh&n received the Order of Merit. (Davidson, 
Macgregor, Jalb Khan, Young, Paget.) 

HARANG— 
A tributary valley of the Panjkora in Yaghistan. It contains a number 
of small hamlets, many of which are now deserted. The shrine of a 
saint named Ghazi Sabib is situated in this valley. (Raverty.) 

HARIAN— 
A village in the Taja Khél sub-division of the Khatak division of Pésha- 
war, situated on the right bank of the Indus, 3 miles below Hand, and 
10 miles above the junction of the Kabal river. It could, according to 
Khash Alf, turn out 50 fighting men. 

HARICHAND— 
A village in Hashtnagar, Péshawar district. It is built on the bank of 
the Kila Khwar, on a number of small hillocks, and has 250 houses of 
Mohmands, Safis, and Khataks, and 2 of Hindis. The houses are of 
stone and mud, und are flat-roofed, with thorn enclosures round them. It 
has three quarters, viz., Charaada, Sati Khél, and Safar Khel. The head- 
man is Mir Alam. 

The water-supply is from 3 tanks (one of which is very large), and 26 
wells, Its cultivation is all ‘lalmi’. Around is a cultivated open plain. 
(Macgregor.) 

HARIPALS— 

A tribe who reside beyond the Shiranis on the Dera Ishmail frontier. 
The tradition is that they are the descendants of a man called Harib, 
who used to live on the Shekh Btdin or Gand hill, and who, after 
leaving that place, married into the Umar section of the Shirani tribe. 
They live on the borders of Spasta, south of the Marhel section of the 
Shirani tribe. They area tribe of “fakirs, living from hand to mouth, 
and number about 800. The nominal head is a man of the name of 
‘“Gwaram.”’ Their country is called Shingar, and they are under the 
protection of the Shiranis. They are bounded by the Marhels on their 
north, the Manda Khéls on the west, the Shiranis on the east, and the 
Masa Khél on their south. 

The waters of Shingar drain into the Zhobe valley. The Haripals very 
seldom come down into British territory, and but little is known of them. 
(Carr, Macgregor.) 

HARIPUR— Elev. 1,811 feet. 
A village in the Haripir division of the Hazara district, 22 miles from 
Abbottabad, 60 miles from Mardan, 90 miles from Péshawar, 80 miles 
from Atak, 43 miles from Rawal Pindi. It has 1,668 houses, built of 
mud, with a few of brick, 522 shops, 6 mosques, and 16 dhurmsalas. The 
population amounts to 4,800 souls. The inhabitants are composed of 128 
Pathane, 60 Awans, 36 Tanawalis, and 4,576 others. ; 

The water-supply is from aqueducts which run through the village 
and from some deep wells; the water from the former is bad, but from the 
latter good. The produce consists of wheat and barley. The Abbottabad 
and Kashmir road runs through this village, which causes a considerable 
trade, and it possesses a traveller's bungalow, a tehsil, and a saral. : 

Supplies of all kinds are procurable in large quantities after due notice. 
The stock of the village consists of 92 horses, 561 cattle, 49 flocks of sheep, 
and 10 mules. The headmen are Kazi Mir Alam, Faiz Alam, &c. 

This village was founded in 1822 by the famous Sikb Sirdar Hari Sing. 
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It was formerly much exposed to raids from the trans-Indus tribes, and 
Paendeh Khan of Amb threatened it several times. It was the scene of 
considerable fighting between Malraj, who was appointed Governor of 
Hazara, and the Vazir Panin, an adherent of Gholab Sing’s, who had the 
country-people on his side ; but the former was eventually victorious. When 
the Sikh war with the British broke out, the inhabitants of the country 
rose and besieged Malraj) in Harkishangarh, and plundered the city. 
Miilraj held out as long as there was water, and then attacked his besiegers 
and defeated them. In 1847 Major Abbott came to Hazara, and, though 
his hold became rather precarious in 1848, he never quite gave up Haripir. 
The old fort of Harkishangarh is now in ruins. (Wace, Macgregor.) 
HARIPOR— 

A division of the district of Hazara, consisting of its most southern part, 

The Haripor plain proper consists of 8 parts—Sarai Salih, Manakrai, 
and Haripor. These 3 divisions are the most highly cultivated of the 
Hazara plain and are situated—Sarai Salih and Haripir on the south and 
Manakrai on the north of the Dor river. 

Proprietary rights in Sarai Salih are claimed by Dalazake, in Manak- 
rai by Tarks, and in Haripar by the Tarin family. In each tract a 
few members of each are in partial possession, but most of the proprietors 
behaved ill in 1848 and lost their leases. 

The cultivators are very mixed; there are many Maliars, specially in 
Sarai Salih and Haripor. 


The area according to the settlement of 1868-69 is— 
Cultivated. Uncultivated. Total Area, 





Sarai Salib ube ‘as 7,008 6,414 13,422 
Manakrai ithe ota 6,496 8,840 15,336 
Haripar ... ns 7,824 2,103 9,927 

Total... es 21,328 17,357 38,625 











The climate is not less hot than the rest of the northern Panjab, and the 
autumn is frequently unhealthy. Irrigation is abundant, chiefly from the 
Dor river. In the Nika Pah, Thanda Choa, Maksod and Kal&énwan lands, 
at the head of the Serai Salth tract, five full springs take their rise. . 

The principal crops are wheat, barley, mustard, tobacco, maize, rice, 
mongmash, moth, badjra, kangni, kalhat, cotton, gur, and haldi. 


The population of this tract is— 
Beri 68th. Manakrii. Hariptr. - 


Total population oe .. 8,097 5,649 10,854 
Families. i 1,877 1,142 2,752 
Souls per family nie 4 5 4 
Do. per square mile of total area... 385 231 * 724 
Cattle ee .. 6,713 5,406 4,938 
71 98 45 


Head per 100 souls ie re : : 
In Sardi Salih the tenants are chiefly Maliars, a clan of garden culti- 


vators of great industry’and intelligence ; they have 658 acres out of 1,675 
under turmeric and sugarcane. There are many springs of good water 
which are said to be cold in summer and temperate in the winter. Wood 
and grass can be obtained in plenty from the hill waste lands. — 

Manakrai has fewer Maliars as tenants. Irrigation is inferior to Sardi 
Salih and cuperior to Haripar. Wood and grass are obtainable from the bills. 

In Haripiir there are but few Maliars, and a bad feeling exists between 
tenants and lessees, so that the cultivation is not 80 good as it might be. 
The water-supply is fair, but occasionally runs short in the western villages. 
The population is very dense, but 60 per cent. of the land being irrigated, 
this is not felt, 
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PoruLaTIoN. | Stock. 
‘ ga]. 
Sub-division. Name. g 3 | Z 3 
. 5 3 ZC. 
ela] 4/2lelfle)el3 
|2/2lsléle| 4 | 4 : 
Garhi ve. | Aldojibi we | P48] ow 50 116 D1 iss 
Ditto . | Jama | 199] a 56| a|..| 2] 1] 47 
Ditto ... | Dheri 4811 .., 99 265 | 27 
Ditto ... | Sabhera 358 71/1 186 | 267 
Ditto ... | Ghazi ; 632 123] ... | .. | « | 248] 368] .. 
Ditto .. | Kazipar | Al 88; 2/ 2] 4] 108| 106 
Ditto ... | Naga@rchién ...| 294] .., 64)... |. | ow | 166] ww 
Gandgarh ,.. | Badha | 364] 0, 62]... | es | oe | 334] 671 | « 
Ditto . |Kharbira  ...| 738 135}... | | | 321} 487 
Ditto .. | Dharchiti =, | 297 66/ 1/ 1] 1] gig | 602 
Ditto .. | Salim Kand ...; 700! ,,, 133/ 11 3] 4] 449 | 894 
Ditto ... | Kotra .. | 690 145} 1] 4{ 10] 332] 900] 
Srikot » | Kandi . | 1,000 222} 1} 4/14] 360 |2,447 | .. 
Ditto .. | Ambarkhana ... | 422 106; 1| 4 137 | 251 
Torbela .. | Mohat Ai s19 | 168 | 2| 2 303 | 447 
Ditto ws | Dal ‘a 486 | . {| 120} 2] 1 250 | 259 
Khalsa ve { Sirt {| 336]... 75; 2] 1| 3| 170; © 
Ditto .. | Bal | 862 66| 8 252 | 300) 9 
Ditto .. | Badho » | 261 57; 2| 1] 3| 177 | 800 
Ditto »». | Padhina | 633 106 | 2] 3; 7| 217] 74 
Ditto +. | Momaya | 699 104 341 | 179 | 
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of the HazGra District are furnished by Captain Wace. 





















| Gajars, 56 others. 
sccames OP" Sagal ' 16 arjilis, 94 AwSne, 86 
| Mogals, &., 662 others. 


! Produce. Water-supply. Seat. Race of inhabitants. 
5 { 
rE 
a\a 
Barley, wheat, | Wells .-. | In small quan- | 11 Syads, 38 Mogals, 65 Awans. 
bajra, makai. tities. 
itto From ravines Ditto ..|61 Koreshis, BandaksP 43 
and well. baris. 
. | Barley, vege- | Wells vee | Yoo ... | 260 Syads, 28 Pathins, 46 
| tables, bajra, Awans, 148 others. 
makai. 
eile tee Ditto From the Indus,) Yes «. | 104 Mashwanis, 54 Awdnus, 23 
$ mile. Gijars, 177 others. 
Seliaie |. <° . yeieiee ho. See ewan 39 Marjilis, 83 Mogale, 16 
| Awé&ns, 464 Bandaks. 
16 | .. | Wheat, vege- | Wells and from} Yes sis Ie Marjilis, 64 Awins, 41 
ee makai,{ the river. Pathans, 260 others. 
ajra. 
. | Wheat, barley, | Wells ~ | Yes . | 61 Awins, 11 Pathins, 301 
! bajra, &c. gardeners, 116 others. 4 
oe A et A thee | 21 Marjilis, 220 Awins, 117 





2 Wheat, barley,' A spring  ... | Small quanti-| 7 Marjilis, 22 Awins, 200 
sarson. | ties. Gajars, 68 others. 

5 Wheat, barley,| Ditto «| Ditto ...| 78 Marjilis, 241 Gijars, 59 
sarson, makai, Pathins, &c., 322 others. 
moth. 

15 | 7 | Wheat, barley, | Ditto = Ditto ...| 74 Marjilis, 320 Gajars, 41 
bajra, moong. Pathins, 256 others. 

14]... Ditto ...| Ditto a Ditto ...'712 Mashwi&uis, 39 Syads, 66 

| Giajars, 203 others. 

LO A a Ditto ...| Ditto {| Ditto ...{241 Mashwanis, 18 Syads, 17 

Awins, 140 others. 
6]... Ditto ...|FromtheIndus| Ditto ...| 505 Awans, 86 Mashwénis, 27 
Gijars, 201 others. 
ee Ditto ...| Ditto » | No . | 24 bra 75 Mashwinls, 376 
others. 
13] .. Ditto ...| One well and| Wood and /{175 Pathans, 24 Gijars, 137 
springs. grass only. others. 
~ | Wheat, makai,| A fine spring...| Ditto ...; 238 Awana, 43 Syads, 30 
bajra, moong. Tanaolis, 41 others. 

Ea Ditto .. | Two welle and | Small quanti- | 26 Pathins, 104 Gajars, 45 

canal from the | _ ties. | Awins, 86 others. 
Dorh. | : 

5]... Ditto .. {Canal from Ditto ../|89 Pathans, 46 Giijars, 176 

the Dorh. Awans, 223 others. 





eeseen 


ductive 36 Pathins, 346 Abdils, 65 
| Giijars, 152 others. 
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Statrstics of villages in the Haripiir Divi 























PopuLaTIoNn. Stocx. 
| ; 3. ¢ 
| $ ss . 38 ; 
«6 a S e@ B 
Sub-division. Name. 3 Z|. & $ 
% a oe ee 
ne a 3 vy A 
| « : 3 3 oe a a 
| siii4 i B/E! s | ¢ 
fis a oo a | 2 | a 
18 js wm l|Sslfela}] 6 | a 
Khalsa... | Dari | 47] = | 96) 2} 2 164 | 262 
Ditto .. | Thapla = . | 61] 1/ 1/10! 83} 39] 8 
| i 
Ditto .. | Bhara si 450 | . | e7| 3, 3] 7) ae] 8 
Ditto | Kot 451; .. | sol! |.) a4] 24 
{ 
Ditto ... | Jora Pind .. | 316] 60; 1|); 2| 2) 166] 160]... 
Ditto «» | Daragri ... | 806) .. 165 | 2| 3]27, 600) 104) 9 
ragr 
Ditto ... | Aloli | 298)... 62; 2/ 2| 31] 203 37 |. 
Ditto ,..| Jog? Motra ...{ 510]... 93| 2} 2] 8] 272 a si 
Ditto .. | dima w | 4567]. 82) 2| 4/14] 283 6)... 
Kolai Tanawal | Déra w | S44}... 63} 1;..}] Lj] 218 «| 
Ditto... | Laliigali fee [i TOR") Seg 140 ‘ 5 “| 293 | 108 
Ditto... | Anora we {| 828] we 76 1| 3 Vy 186 | 130]... 
| 
Ditto | Kbarkot ...| 640] .. | 117] 3| 2} 2/ 449) 786 | 18 
Badnsh ... | Langar | 379]... 95 | 200| 94 
Ditto .. | Kandaridla ..! 331) 0... | 90] 2. ] OT. | 106 8 | wes 
Ditto «» | Gandap «| 289] . 70} 2} 2)... | 272) 418 
Ditto «| Pindkhankhel ...| 736 |... 165; 1) 5! 1} 406 78 | 65 
Ditto | Ladarmang ...| 271] ... 59| 7) 1]... | 826) 67) 1 
Sbingri .« | Bandi ~ | 638! ,,, 107} 1} 2]... | 286] 102]... 
Ditto .. | Narpir va | 488 88| 2] 1] 2; 332| 142 
Ditto ... | Banda vee | 286 60] 1 | 1| 3] 178| 287 
Ditto ». | Sarai Nidmat ...| 819 179 | 2! 21 | 12 474, 141 
‘ ! 
Ditto —.., | Sarpain | 617 ( 103} .../ 1... | 374} 283 
| | 


HAR 


ston of the Hazara District,—continued. 
LSPA SERRE RENEE NESS, 














Produce. Water-supply. thease Race of inhabitants. 
3 
a|x 
19 | ... | Wheat, makai,| Canal from | No ...| 146 Pathins, 50 Syade, 46 
bajra, MOORE the Dorh, 1 Abdals, 165 others. 
spring and | 
| well. 
... | Wheat, barley, | 1 well, and from| Small quanti- | 69 Pathins, 39 Silimants, 86 
bajra, haldi. the Siran and |_ ties. others. 
Dorb. : 
a Ditto .../2 springs and Ditto ...{105 Pathans, 24 Syads, 282 
from the Siran. others. 
meee | T° ep Pl Ree 160 Pathans, 31 Abdals, 66 
| Awans, 247 others. 
8 | » | Wheat, barley, | 1 spring, 1 No ». | 95 PatkSns, 80 Salimanis, 25 
bajra, jowar. well. ' Awé&ns, 116 others. 
13 | 8 Ditto... | 1 well ... | Small quanti- | 66 Path&os, 184 Gijars, 185 
ties. | Abdals, 381 others. 
woe | cae Ditto .. | 1 spring ... | No ... | 192 Awans, 106 others. 
42 | ... | Wheat, barley,| Canal from | Small quanti- | 37 Pathins, 101 Gijars, 30 
sarson,makai.| the Dorh. ties. | Awéns, 342 others. 
14] 3 Ditto... Ditto... Ditto ...| 145 Pathins, 82 Gijars, 38 
Tandolis, 192 others. 
. | Wheat, barley, ' From the Indus.; Yes ... | 182 Tandolis, 69 Syads, 15 
jowar, makai. | Awins, 78 others. 
4} 18 Ditto... Ditto... Ditto ... | 684 Tan&olis,6 Syade, 28 Gakars, 
| §6 others. 
Ditto... | From 2 springs | Small quanti- | 328 Tandolis. 
and the Indus.| _ tien. . 
Ditto... Ditto... Ditto .. | 396 Tandolis, 10 Pathans, 46 
Abdals, 192 others. 
aeeeey ee 6 Cid 43 Tandolis, 53 Awans, 44 
Abdals, 239 others. 
~- | ws | Wheat, moong.|1 well and an sites 52 Tanfolis, 41 Banias, 35 
aqueduct. Andals, 203 others. 
3; 1 Ditto... Behe isa-aee 139 Tandolis, 39 Syade, 32 
Awans, 82 others. 
24 | ... | Wheat, barley, | From the Siran. Ditto ..,|50 Tan&olis, 575 Awans, 60 
sarson, moong. Syads, 104 others. 
Wed. aie Ditto ...| Ditto springs Ditto ... | 240 Tanéolis, 26 others. 
12) 3 | Barley, wheat, | 1 well ae Ditto ...| 210 Awé&ns, 87 Syads, 101 
makai. Gijars, 240 others. 
ea Ditto... | Spring x Ditto ... | 129 Aw&ns, 111 Gajare, 31 
Syada, 217 others. 
5 | ... |Ditto vegetables | Canal so Ditto ... | 226 Awans, 8 Syads, 62 others. 
54 | 18 Ditto... | Ditto a Ditto ... 57 ee 261 Awins, 467 
others. 


35 Tandolis, 424 Awins, 6 
Mogals, 152 others. 
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Statistics of villages in the Haripar Div; 
a re 























| 16) 95 


PoprouLaTIon. Stocg, 
: al al. 
. 2 E “a & 
Sub-division. Name. 3 2. & g 
3 g|/ =i. 
be 2 a 5 g : 
a g <= >| ¢ 2 g a |s 
2/2 ' 5s |8/s|5 2 | & 
a = a = | om | to 5 a | oO 
i pees Pe a |r : 
Shingri ... |Chamabd_ =. | 209) ... | 60) 1, 1 | 4} 168} 49 | 
Ditto . | Kokal ... |1,067 184! 4! 6] 4] 943) 287! 
Rajiia ... | Banda Bazdar...| 613 100| 4] 1; 4]! 333! 117 
Ditto ... | Langra ve | 1,266 241) 3} 2;16{ 831] 232 
Ditto ... | Naoshahra 1. | 678 des 166) 2! 4; 9j| 287) 112 
Ditto ... | Chamba | 538 120} 2] 3]... | 108 
Ditto ... | Jangra {1,696 |. 238! 4{/ 3/18] 936| 697/21 
Ditto ... | Saltinpir ...| 610] ... 130| 1! 2] 2] 206 
Ditto ... | Philinmwall .../| 368 ee 67 1 aa 228 | 118 | ... 
Ditto ~ |Bandi Atari .../ 619] . 102 | 1 14/ 389] 46 ie 
Ditto aoe Philgiran eee 740 coe 117 eee aoe sae 458 125 aes 
Ditto ... | Harpara “| 365]... 67 |... | ...]..] 218] 12 
Ditto ...|@ahira Bazgiran| 281 | ... 54; 2) 2| 2] 180| 24 
Ditto 1. | Bagh . | 626) ... 130} 2] 2 322| 26/... 
Bagra ... | Bandi Shér Khan) 268 as: 50 1 1 7} 182 | 334; 6 
Ditto ... |Garbi Sérian .,.| 487 |... 110/ 2| 2/10] 180} 62 
Ditto ... | Dartsh Khél ,..| 682 / ... 123! 1} 2] 2] 180] 62 
Ditto ... | Kholian el ATE: as 96/ 1/ 1] 6| 238} 100 
Ditto . | Kélag | 449]... 90} 1]...{ 1] 267] 135 | 
Ditto ... |Chit? Dhaki ...| 200! ... 60; 1] ..]. 163 | 157! .. 
Ditto ..|Karwila ...| 612] .. 106 | 4]. |... | 377} 228 
Ditto . | Témbs .. | 212 7 69 soa Wake 64 6 
Sarai Saleh ... | Bandi Akhan ..| 335] ... 66| 1! 1] 2{ 200] 820| 
Ditto ... | Bhéri Bandi... | 1,236 249; 2| 7/ 8| 672! 359 
Ditto .. |Sbah Md. | 264 | 64/ 1) 1} 9| 198 106 | 
Ditto ...|;Al7Khin  .,.| 460 | 71 1 5 
| 





sion of the Hagdra District,—continued. 





| Donkeys. 


2 
12 


aa Oo > w& 








HAR 





Water-supply. | 


g 
oO 
|A|s 
Barley, wheat | 1 spring 
_ aakebvegetables 
Ditto Wells and aque- 
ducts. 
Ditto Springs and the 
é Dorh river. 
1 Ditto The Dorh river, 
6 | Wheat, barley, | Springs 
Tice, roakai, 
4 Ditto Ditto 
m Ditto | Wells 
1 Ditto From the Dorh. 
Ditto Spring 
7 Ditto Springs vis 


5 


ao 


Ore ree = = te tte 


rice, m I. near. 


Ditto... / From a ravine. 
Wheat, barley Do. ravines. 
makai, moth. 
Ditto Do. canals 
Ditto ~~ {| Do. ravine... 
Ditto Do. the Dorh. 
Ditto Do. river . 
Ditto Daan @ ravine 
Ditto ica the Dorh. 


Wheat,_ barley Be ‘ravine 
makai. 


Wheat, barley, | From the ravin fee 
Wheat, rice, on the Dorh. a 


barley, mo 
Ditto... 
Ditto... | Canals from the 


Dorh, 1 well. | 


Supplies 


procurable. 





Race of inhabitants. 


| 
| 





Small quanti- | 60 Tan&olis, 100 Awins, 39 Pa- 


ties. 
Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


ven eee 


Ditto 


——_———— 


567 


thins, 100 others. 

313 Tandolis, 292 Awans, 47 
Giijars, 415 others. 

108 Mia Jadiins, 166 Awans, 48 
Gdjars, 191 others. 

546 Jadins, 65 Awéans, 179 
Giijars, 486 others 


390 others. 


x | 201 Jadiinas, 75 Awins, 11 Syads, 


. | 195 Jadans, 14 Awans, 16 Syads, 


333 others. 

25 Jadins, 260 Awins, 868 
Gijars, 31 Syads, 415 others. 
220 Jadiins, 26 Awans, 203 

Gajars, 215 others. 
184 Aw&ns, 117 Gajars,67 others 
99 Jadans, 84 Awins, 73 Gajars, 


| 963 others. 


209 Jadiins, 46 Awans, 61 Syads, 
334 others. 
| 167 Jadins, 40 Syads, 92 Kar. 
| rins, 196 others. 
32 Jadtins, 36 Syads, 35 Bra- 
hime, 178 others. 


... | 636 Dhiinde,12 Awans,78 others. 
, | 87 Jadiina, 113 Awans, 88 others. 





108 Jedins, 36 Awé&ne, 130 
Hindis, 273 others. 

78 Jadiins, 28 Awins, 250 Hin- 
dis, 277 others. 

131 Jadiins, 49 Awins, 231 
others. 


_ | 98 Jadéins, 28 Awéna,119 others. 


86 Jadiins, 133 Awane,71 others. 


“42 Jadtins, 641 Gijars,29 others. 

60 Jadiins,26 Hindiis,126 others. 

25 Dalaziks, 146 Aw&ns, 67 Pa- 
thine, 98 others. 

33 Dalaziks, 141 Pathans, 311 

eners, 761 others. 

et Dalazike, 20 Syads, 46 
Awins, 94 others. 

16 Gijars, 191 gardeners, 190 
others. 











Sub-division. 


Sarai Saleh 


Ditto oo 


Ditto ve 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 
Manak Zai 


Ditto ive 
Ditto ai 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto vee 


Ditto 


Ditto 
Haripir 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Kot Najibila. 


Ditto 
Ditto 





Name. 


Kala Nawa 
Ghar Khan 
Moradabad 
Maksiid 
Mori 


Minan 

Pind Hiasban 
Khan. 

Pharari 

Mokeri 

Phirala 

Dobanli 

Makhan 


Mohra 


Nartopa 
Talukar 
Pandsk 


Darvesh 


».. | Chohar 
-. | Malik Yar 


Sikandarpir... 
Saria, ee 


Giinja-Kamila... 
Kheri ; 


PoPruLaTION. 


597 
397 


575 
123 
493 
399 
601 
304 


459 


. | 1,280 


394 


. | 1,447 


644 
789 
1,038 


201 
204 


HAR 





Number of houses. 





® 
ne | Mosques. 


S 


133 


86 
119 
63 


~e bo - 


— gm we NV w& 


[on fF ft 


Srock. 


Statistics of villages in the Haripur Divi 





oo 
@ 


23 on 2 : 


—y 


| Horses and ponies. 


Oxen and buffaloes. 





274 


196 
340 
162 


222 
497 
156 
717 
589 


497 


113 
152 


Sheep and goats. 


26 
30 
338 


562 
341 
89 
161 
124 
38 


205 


113 






| Camels. 


1l 


968 
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sion of the Hazdra Dustrict,—continued. 


| 








Supplies Hace of inhabitants: 


Produce. Water-supply : procurable 


Small quan-|14 Dalazéks, 112 Awdns, 123 
tities. Pathans, 153 others. 

Ditto .. | 57 Awans, 30 Pathans, 75 gar- 

deners, 61 others. 

Ditto ... | 160 Awans, 64 Pathins, 16 
Koreshis, 173 others. 

6 Dalaziks, 82 Awins, 3] 
Karbals, 158 others. 

Ditto ...| 22 Dalazdks, 129 Awins, 112 





| Mules. 





~. | Wheat, barley. | From the Dorh. 


Ditto _,,, | Canal from the 
Dorh. 
Ditto... | From the Dorh. 


Wheat, barley, | Springs 





moth, makai, gardeners, 359 others. 
sarson, moong 
5 Ditto ...| From’ canal Ditto ...| 157 Pathans, 61 Hindiis, 51 
from the Dorh. gardenera, 328 others. 
Ditto... | 2 wells ee Ditto .., | 21 Syads, 6 Awine, 245 Gijars, 
126 others. 
ss Ditto .,, | Spring sie Ditto... | 168 Aw&ne, 106 Baraka, 9 Pa- 
! thans, 292 others. 
Ditto ...;lepring ... Ditto .. | 25 Awans, 33 Gajare, 62 others. 
Ditto .., | Canal from the Ditto... | 31 Awans, 37 gardeners, 398 
Dorh and 1 others. 
well. 
20 Ditto .,, | Canals from Ditto ..|141 Awins, 77 Pathins, 150 
the Dorh. others. 
Ditto... | Canal from the Ditto ...; 215 Awins, 17 Pathans, 91 
Dorh, 1 well. | Syads, 278 others. 
Ditto... Ditto... Ditto ... | 61 Sarge, 66 Awans, 24 Pathins, 
163 others. 
Wheat, barley | 1 tank Ditto ... | 102 Sirgs, 98 Gajars, 22 Syads, 
sarson, moth. 237 others. 
98 Ditto... | 1 well, 1 canal Ditto ...|52 Tarins, 108 Dalazike, 228 
Awéins, 892 others. 
Ditto ... | 1 canal Ditto ... | 43 Tarins, 7 Syade, 94 Awéns, 
; 260 others. 
86 | Ditto, opium... | 1 well and 1 Ditto ... | 64Tarine, 25 Pathins, 49 Syads, 
canal. 1,309 others. 
Ditto - | 1 canal Ditto .,.. | 262 Pathins, 6 Syads, 45 Awana, 
171 others. 


Ditto es Ditto ‘ies Ditto .. | 213 Malikz&is, 41 Syads, 61 

GOjars, 339 others. 

8 Tarins, 27 Pathins, 248 

Awéana, 506 Sirians. 

Ditto | 8 wells ie Ditto .. | 55 Gfijars, 108 Pathins, 25 
Syads, 850 others. 


1 | Wheat ... 16 ditto & tank Ditto ... | 22 Mogals, 6 Awa&ns, 80 others. 
| 


Ditto ow. | 1 well, 1 canal Ditto 


21 Giajars, 39 Awans, 69 Pa- 
thins, 75 others. 


ne ed 
z 2 











HAR 


Statistics of villages in the Haripir Divi 











PoPULATION. Srocx. 
2 Weed 
3 8; 3]. 
Sub division. Name. 5 3 q 4 
1 oO QQ ~o 
5 ei 2] Ela 
. m o a] 
E Biel ¢ | 8 |g 
3 <j o ™ a g 
a wa | o wm | 
Kot Najibala... | Ladha 1 164 | 117 
Ditto ... | Sarai Gadai wo | 71 146 3 
Ditto ». | Dahdar ‘es 1} 9] 318 97 | 17 
Ditto «. | Diogi i 1; 12| 695 | 375! 9 
Jagal oo. | Mélam 1|20/ 213 22)... 
Ditto «. | Dhanda 3/ 6} 2{ 631 80 
Ditto .. | Bhara ee 2 101 F 
Ditto ... | Bhéra 3; 1] 2{ 317 13 
Ditto aoe Baka ons 4 2 10 520 206 oo 
Kindi Kah) ... | Baréla 7110) 7 | 446| 724 | 24 
Ditto ... | Mang 2| 2] 8| 313] 724] 18 
Ditto . | Chechian 3; 2) 2] 181] 230; 3 
Ditto ... | Mirpir 1}; 1/ 14 300] 529)... 
Ditto ... | Kablan ii 2 2 2 269} 254) 9 
Ditto ... | Bandi Sehran ... 1 2); 41] 343) 316] .. 
Ditto ... | Nardi 5 2/ 4] 320 |1,206 
Ditto ... | Bhotri ons 2| 2{ 4] 241] 202/ 2 
Khaopir __.., | Tofakian 3| 3| 24] 393 93 
Ditto .. | Pind Gakhara ,,, 3/ 3/ 1] 164 6] 6 
Ditto ... | Hatar ee 2; 4; 26 715 | 248 
Ditto ... | Shadi 1 6| 184 | 265: .. 


Ditto .. | Sdrajgah 5| 8| 602 | 537); .. 














| | 
| 
| Produce. 
{ 
ee 
| mi i 
ai 4 
a|s 
15 Wheat, barley, 
makai, moth. 
14] 14 Ditto 
1] 3 Diito 
36 | 56 Ditto 
.. | v. | Wheat, barley, 
sarson, makai, 
moog, bajra, 
moth. 
28 | 2 Ditto 
62) oe: Ditto... 
7 ficss e Ditto 
36 |... Ditto... 
25; 1 Ditto 
7). Ditto 
15]... Ditto 
16 | ... Ditto 
48 | 8 | Ditto, tobacco 
23 ate Ditto oer 
6; 3 Ditto 
soe ape Ditto 
13; 3 Ditto 
ide leds Ditto 
14 | «. | Wheat, barley, 
makai, bajra, 
moog, sar- 
son, 
8 Ditto 
Ditto 


H|- 


—_—s 





| 
| 
| 





Water-supply. 


TN 


1 well 
Ditto, 1 spring 
1 well Sy 


Ditto, 1 spring 
lcanal, 1 well 


1 canal 

1 well, 1 canal 
Ditto, 1 tank 
5 wells 

1 spring 

1 well 


3 wells 
Tank 


eee 


Spring ih 
Ditto’ miles off 
2 springs 
1 spring 
Canal from the 
Haroh. 
Ditto 
Tank and well 


Tank 
Ditto . 


HAR 


ine 
! 
i 
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ston of the Hazdra District,—continued. 


Supplies 


procurable. 


OS 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 


971 


gee 


eee 


Race of inhabitants. 





... | Small quantity] 117 Gajars, 128 AwSas, 6 Syads, 


28 others. 

132 Gijars, 33 Awana, 45 Syads, 
62 others. 

123 Gijars, 8 Pathins, 176 
others. 

27 Gijars, 160 Awins, 20] Pa- 
thins, 273 others. 

82 Pathdns, 62 Atvins, 30 Ga- 
jars, 231 others. 


145 Sidls, 127 Aw&ns, 9 Gijars, 
| 224 others. 
97 Misnas, 59 
others. 
| 274 Misnas, 50 Awans, 114 Ga- 
; jars, 179 others. 
80 Mianas, 242 Gijars, 42 Sy- 
adg, 210 others. 
| 458 Gijars, 62 Syads, 416 


45 Awins, 


others. 
: 283 Gajars, 16 Abdals, 8 Syads, 
| 156 others. 
229 Gijars, 10 Awana, 71 others. 
273 Abdais, $8 Mogale, 116 
others. 
233 Abdals, 602 others. 





. | 30 Gajars, 17 Abdals, 164 Sérs, 


108 others. 

78 Tarins, 77 Pathins, 153 Ga- 
jare, 451 others. 

260 Tarins, 34 Syads, 41 Gijars, 
140 others. 


... | 809 Gakhars, 126 Syads, 25 Co- 


raras, 55 others. 


.|3 Gakhars, 235 gardeners, 27 


Syads, 117 others. 
430 Hat&rs, 9 Gadr&ls, 87 Syads, 
280 others. 


187 Gajare, § Dhinds, 43 Hatirs, 
120 others. 


.| 518 Giijars, 33 Sahins, 132 


others. 
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Statistics of villages in the Haripar Divi 
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PorUuULATION. Srocg, 
§ ;| 8 
are : 4 3 
Sub-division. Name. a 2 3 
i we eo 

ae er a/v 3 

2 a S 3 eo 8 a A, 4 

ala |S (F/R EE} gs] F]a 

wm et Z Ain/;&}] oO n 1 
Khbénpir ...| Khai Nara... | 633 oes 86 4 2 3 347 312 
Ditto ... | Bandi Monin ... 696 Pe 93 ] 1 9 417 323 
Ditto 1. | Chat Rie §49 eae 107 2 l 3 146 143 
Ditto ees Rajdban eee 261 <8 52 Dy ee eee 146 43 
Ditto .. | Najafpair | 5385]... 132 | 2/| 2] 4] 289| 247 
Ditto .. | Saradhna oe | 322)... 62 | 2; ...]/ 2] 232) 298 
Ditto .. | Dartisn oo. | 664 sis 78 | 3 2 ] 242 | 137 
Ditto ... | Bapatri eh UES |i ex 74| 5) 2] 1] 675| 276 
Ditto .. | Jawalian .. | 637 Sis 132 / 2/ 4|.. 211 96 
Ditto .-. | Dobandi we} Q31 ae 56 ] 7 208 | 206 
Ditto «. |Momarhal ...| 334] .., 63} 1/ 3{ 6| 801 | 124 
Ditto ...| Khohala Pain ... | 513 eee 99 | 4 328 | 202 
Ditto ...|Sanjalian ...| 496] ... 69 | 2 342 | 848 
Ditto soe | Jab bas 366 ake 57 3 1 | 10 336 195 

Ditto wee Chajiaén «. | 1,593 es 216 7 2 3 934 602 | 

Ditto ... | Bali ess 887 ies 136 3 1 624 | 117 | .. 
Ditto +. | Khohala Bala ...{| 217 ai 61 1 1 3 197 67 
Ditto we. | Kohmal w {| 310]. 64/ 1; 1] 1] 276] 88 
Ditto «. | Tilanbhota ve | 278]... 63; 1] 1 .| 804] 147 
Ditto  ...{PakehShr  ...| 460] ... sl! 1! 1|1/| 268| 73 
Nira ... | Kihéla - .. {| 412 ia T4eN GAW wee Wess 112 26 
Ditto .. | Hajia saa 196 es 62 1 1 7 156 49 
Ditto a | Majaha wf 418]... sgs| 2} 2| 2{| 392| 75 


Ditto wo. | Garia warp SOL |) es 59| 1!...] 4] 218] 130 





HAR 


sion of the Hazdra District,—continued. 
eA a 





Pa | 
: | 
Produce. Water-supply. ans Race of inhabitants. 
ie 
a | 8 
8 |3 
Ala 
9 | ... | Wheat, barley, | Wella and/| Small quanti-| 39 Awé&ns, 166 Giijars, 68 
makai, bejra,| spring. ties. Gakhars, 260 others. 
moong,  sar- 
son, &c. 


14) 1 Ditto...) Tank and well Ditto ..|270 Gijars, 168 Awins, 9 
Karale, 269 others. 


Ditto... | Wells and from Ditto ...{41 Gakhars, 41 Syads, 160 
cuts. Gijars, 160 others. 
Ditto... | Wells bey Ditto... | 168 Gajars, 63 others. 


Ditto... | Spring as Ditto ..|83 Giajars, 94 Rihéls, 134 
Gakhars, 224 others. 


Ditto ... | Canal from the Ditto ...|18 Gukbars, 176 Giajars, 38 
Haro. Awéins, 96 others. 
Ditto ... | From the Haro Ditto ...| 455 Dhiinds, 81 Orals, 26 


Gdajars, 102 others. 
...; 443 Gijars, 9 Mogals, 65 
others. 






















ravines. 


Si 3 Ditto ...| Springs and Ditto 
12/ 1 Ditto _... | Canal from the Ditto ...| 52 Mogals, 10 Gakhars, 77 
Haro. Rajpats, 498 others. 
1; 1 Ditto... Ditto... Ditto ..|36 Syads, 3 Gakhars, 3 Raj. 
pits, 190 others. 
Ditto... | Canal from the Ditto ...{94 Gakhars, 58 Momarhals, 
Dorh. 21 Hindiis, 181 others. 
2 Ditto... | Wells se Ditto 337 Awane, 8 Gakhare, 63 Gi- 
jars, 105 others. 
Ditto ...| Springs and Ditto - ... | 324 Awéns, 18 Syads, 84 others. 
canal. 
1; 1 Ditto... | Canals hs Ditto ..|19 Gakhars, 30 Hindts, 185 
Awins, 132 others. 
7| 2 Ditto ...| Canal from the Ditto 1,116 Awans, 3 Khatirs, 45 
Haro. Pathans, 429 others. 
Ditto _... | From the Haro Ditto 392 Dhinds, 339 Gijars, 11 
Samials, 146 others. ; 
Ditto... Ditto... Ditto 25 Syads, 48 Bakrals, 62 Gajare, 
145 others. : 
2/1 Ditto ... | From canals... Ditto 29 Karals,103 Gajars,165 others. 
1; 1 Ditto... Ditto... Ditto 60 Dhiinds, 17 Syada, 64 Gijars, 
147 others. 

1; 1 Ditto... Ditto... Ditto 36 Bakrals, 9 Kar&ls, 393 others 
woe fiuee Peas sieve eoeaat 18€ Patials, 50 Syade, 176 others. 
2 | 5 | Wheat, barley, | From a ravine Ditto 174 Karals, 8 Syads, 14 others. 

makai, bajra,| near. 
moong, sar- 
son, &c. 
4 Ditto... | Sprmg rf Ditto ...|77 Karle, 210 Barsins, 12 Pa- 
nials, 119 others. 
7 From a stream 27 Tihals, 234 others. 









near. 
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Statistics of villages in the Haripir Divi 














PorubatTION. Stocx. 
| z ele 
| : alal,| 
Sub-division. | Name. 3 pia | 3 

ae QD 

= : ee ~ 

5 3 elie 3 a 3 

2/2 EF Ee a) fli 
“a 2 ° o 
ais |lz2isid@/x|lé6/é oO 

Nara «» | Dana | 661) .. 94} 4] 1 877 48 
Ditto we | Gharaki os 661 Soi 80! 1! 2] 6 | 3866 69 
Ditto Dabran ow. | 566 sit 100} 2; 2!85) 698] 238/ .. 
Ditto Langarial) ...| 766| ... | 142] 3] 3] 3] 408| 195 
Ditto oe | Satéora .. | 760 ae 1388} .. |... | oa 476 64 
Ditto  |Gagrotear  ...| 267] ... bo}... ]..]...] ae] 4 
Ditto ee Dakhan oe 293 tee §1 eee aon eee 309 103 one 
Ditto »+- | Sajkot ws | 657 ies 100} 2! 6| 12] 344 15}... 
Ditto Mira Utla « | 310 sits 64 1]. 868 | 133 | .. 
Ditto oe Nara eee 446 eae 83 ous 355 48 ae 
Ditto +» |Manal Diwal ... | 605 |] .. 89; 2] 1] 7] 6365 6 
Stara Samwala we | 408 | on 67 |... | w |... | 365 96 
Ditto « | Pirkot «| 388 ise 91 2); 3 6 | 208 62 
Ditto Tajwal » | 429]... go}... [ |... | 330] 112 
Ditto Bagan vw | 1,628 |... 201| 7| 3} 4] 472; 656 
Ditto Nagri Ut ...| 739 |... 95| 4) 1|...| 285] 50 
Ditto Phala aes 368 eee TON ee eeae ce sé 292 18 
Dans Bhajira {| 230] 64| 1| 3] 9| 192] 54 
Ditto Dheri Rakala ...| 392] .. 99; 2/ 1] 5 | 296{ 109 
Ditto ... | Lira .. | 661] .. 169 | .. 1... |... | 4905 | 163 
Ditto | Tartr | 359]... 74| 3} 1] 8| 282 90 
Ditto . | Gortni a :) 117| 4| 5| 3{ 438] 148 
Ditto Dana Khas ...| 339 ite 65] ww | wee | ee 123 58 
Ditto Stima Ghoraga,,,| 335 | ... 799; 4! 1] 6] 319 63 
Ditto » | Ghamir «| 285] ... 661... ;. ]... | 176] 181 
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| 
4 
1| 9 
3/7 
7| 19 
9/1 
"9 4 
2! 4 
4 
4]... 
2| 2 
s| 8 
1] 2 


Produce. 


Wheat, barley, 
makai, bajra, 
moog, sar- 
son, &ec. 

Ditto 


Ditto 


Wheat, makai, 
rice, moth. 


Wheat, ‘makai, 
rice, moth. 
Ditto 
Wheat, ‘makai, 
rice, moth. 
Wheat, maksi, 
Tice, moth, 


Wheat, makai, 
rice, moth. 
Ditto 


Wheat, makai, 
Tice, moth. 
Ditto 


Wheat, makai, 
Tice, moth. 
Ditto 


Wheat, makai, 
rice, moth. 


Water-supply. 


From a ravine 
near. 

1 canal 

From an aque- 


duct. 
From a stream 


From a stream 
Ditto eee 


From < ‘stream 


From a ravine 
and spring. 


Spring 


Spring and the 
aro. 
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Supplies 
procurable. 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 






vee 









Race of inhabitants. 





Small quanti- | 362 Kardls, 6 Syads, 9 Awine, 
ties. 


184 others. 


4 Karils, 179 Panials, 68 Syads, 
310 others. 


| 54 Karaéls, 383 Awéns, 130 


others. 

267 Pathans, 18 Syads, 139 
Abdals, 342 others. 

258 Kar&ls, 31 Barsins, 444 
Panials, 27 others. 

110 Karaéle, 10 Awi&ns, 30 
Hindas, 160 others. 

91 Karals, 202 others. 

170 Karals, 34 Syads, 7 Abdils, 
293 others. 

216 Barsins, 5 Syads, 90 others. 

367 Kodals,26 Hindiis,63 others. 

389 Karals, 40 Syads, 37 Hindis, 
39 others. 

186 Tipals, 221 others. 


. | 68 Karale, 4 Syads, 9 Awins, 


860 others. 

257 Karals, 11 Tipals, 34 Syads, 
127 others. 

638 Karale, 66 Pathins, 7 
Syads, 717 others. 

663 Karals, 75 others. 

138 Dhinds, 3 Giajars, 150 
Syads, 212 others. 

55 Dhands, 4 Syads, 125 Brah- 
ming, 46 others. 

105 Dhinds, 32 Gijars, 16 
Brahmins, 239 others. 

195 Dhinds, 10 Gajare, 239 
Brahmins, 217 others. 

134 Dhinds, 67 Gijars, 54 
Brahmins, 104 others. 


. | 265 Dhinds, 34 Gijars, 13 


Brahmins, 309 others. 

187 Dhinds, 9 Gijars, 4 
Brahmins, 139 others. 

172 Dhiiods, 5 Syads, 65 Brah- 
mins, 103 others. 

171 Dhands, 21 Syads, 4 Brah- 
mins, 39 others. 
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Statistics of villages in the Haripiir Div; 
————————————————<—X—~————>———S—=_ 

















PoPpuLaTIon. Stocx 
5 a 
hears B g “4 a 
Sub-division. Nome. a 8) € : 
G4 no} 2 
zt lags 2/uifgz 
g a 5 > 8 | a d x} 
2B a 5 a) @ 8 
a|{s[4|slaleié | é|é 
Dana .. | Dheri Kila... 305 ei 66 2 4| 4 317 95! .., 
Ditto .. | Dakhan Pir ...| 458]... 92! 4] 2] 5] 321] 125 
Ditto «| B&bI re 364 Pe 60 3 ] 9 395 | 116|.., 
Bakot .. | Sagal w | 294[ ... 54} 6] 1] 6 | 224 65 
Ditto «| Palak | 388 sae 67} 2] 2] 3] 3804 90 
Ditto ». | Ridla | 304 ou 65 1 1 2 162 40 
Ditto «| Gaha saz | 790 | oe 136 | 2} 1/15; 600} 239 
| 
Ditto ... | Bakot « | 1,046 tee 1977 2; 3 | 26 eo 213 |... 
Ditto «. | Molia .. | 894 se 139 | 2| 2] 24] 628 90 
Ditto ... | Sangal {| 493] . | 102} 1 324 | 229| 
Ditto » | Namal sie | PBB + es 112} 2) 2; 74 243 73 
Ditto «- | Majaiban aw. | 1,442 eee 150 3 3 | 26 |1,200 | 490 
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sion of the Hazara District,—concluded. 
Shee Se he ee pega 
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: | 
Produce. Water-supply. | see Race of inbabitants. 
al. 
Sig | 
a 
a | 
1 | .. | Wheat, makai, | Spring ee quanti- | 30 Dhands, 165 Brahmins, 21 
rice, moth. ties. a 99 others. 
2) 4 Ditto .. | From the Haro Ditto binds, 17 Syads, 118 
Gijars, 298 others. 
3| 6 | Barley, wheat, ! From a ravine Ditto ..,|224 Dhiinds, 10 Syads, 35 
rice, makai, Gijars, 96 others. 
kangni. 
2 | Ditto, potatoes Ditto es Ditto .. | 250 Dhainds, 31 Brahmins, 13 
others. 
Rice, makai ... | From a stream Ditto ...|317 Dhiinds, 6 Syads, 6 Brah- 
mins, 8 others. 
. {| Ditto ../Spring and| Ditto... | 285 Dhtinds, 4 Gajars, 16 others. 
stream. 
3 Ditto ...|Spring and Ditto ..,/690 Dhinds, 62 Gijars, 37 
ravine. Brahmins, 1] others. 
1} 16 Ditto ...;Spring and Ditto ... | 787 Dhiinds, 60 Gijars, 33 Oris, 
stream. 166 others. 
24] .. Ditto... | From stream... Ditto ...|382 Dhiinds, 428 Gijars, 18 
Hindis, 116 others. 
Ditto, potatoes |Spring and! Ditto ... | 342 Dhands, 14 Syads, 76 Gia- 
ravine. jars, 61 others. 
dals, 49 others. 


~ | 14 Ditto ..|Spring a Ditto ... | 520 Dhiinds, 177 Giijars, 169 


| oe Ditto ..| From a canal Ditto ... | 666 Dhiinds, 22 Gajars, 25 Kar- 
! 
ravine. Karals, 576 others. 


HAR—HAS 


HARO— 
A river of Hazara, which rises in two branches,—one from the Dangagalt 
gorge, and the other, the Samindar, from that of Kalabagh. These join 
after a course of about 12 miles, and then flow for over 50 miles through 
a mountainous country to Osman Khatir, where the river leaves the Hazara 
district and enters that of Rawal Pindi. It then flows through the Hariptr 
plain to the southern foot of the Gandgarh, crossing the grand trunk road 
two miles from Lawrencepir, and eventually joins the Indus. The Haro is 

- generally fordable, but becomes dangerous after rain. It has no large trib- 
utaries, and is used only for irrigation. (Johnstone.) 

HARPARI— 
A hill on the Rajanpér frontier, on the right bank of the Sori ravine, about 
half-way between Kabadrani and Haran. (Davidson.) 

HASAN KA GARHI— 
A village in the Jacobabad district, 24 miles from Jacobabad, and 10 from 
Goranari, on the road: to Kasmor, from which it is 60 miles distant. It is 
situated on the Soniwah canal, which affords plenty of good water. There 
ig a good deal of cultivation near this village. Formerly there was a post 
of the Sind Horse here, but as cultivation extended towards the hills 
it was moved to Goranari. (IMacgregor.) 

HASAN KHEL— 
A section of the Mahmad Khel Utmanzai Vaziris—(which last see). 

HASAN KHEL— 
A section of the Gadaizai division of Bainerwals (Iliaszai Yasafzais). Their 
villages are Lagarpiir, Dokada, and Bishonai. (Aleemoola, James.) 

HASAN KHEL— 
A section of the Adam Khel Afridis, 

HASAN KHEL— 
A village of Kachai, Samalzai, Kohat district. Its sections are Mahmtd 
Khél and Himat Khél. Its land has an area of 363 jaribs, divided into 
30 bakras. Water for drinking and irrigation is procured from a spring. 
The village possesses many fine trees here, and produces large quantities of 
barley, jowar, and wheat. The revenue is Rs. 289. It can turn out 50 
matchlockmen, (Plowdeu.) 

HASANI KOT— 
A large village in the Barkhan valley, Khetrin country, belonging to the 
Hasani tribe, situated about 2 miles from Haji Kot, west, a few hundred 
yards south of where the lowest under-features of the Jandran hill melt into 
the plains. It is surrounded by a rmoud wall, and has four small towers. 

There is hardly any cultivation in the vicinity, The water-supply 1s 

from a small perennial stream, about 700 yards off, at the mouth of the pass, 
the water of which is carried by an artificial channel to the Haji Kot lands. 
(Davidson). 

HASANIS— 
A tribe who formerly owned the Nisao plain in the Bagti hills, from 
which they were ejected with much slaughter by the Maris. They have 
now received an asylum in the Khetran country near Lagari Barkhan, 
where they are watching their opportunity to pay off old scores with theM aris. 

Large numbers of the tribe are at Jalar Kot, a small town in the Shah- 

dozai country : on a section, the Manjianis live entirely with the Maziris, 
and many families now reside at Sebi. (Davidson.) . 
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HASANZAI— 

A section of the Isazai Yisafziis, who reside on both sides of the Indus, 
those Cis-Indus living on the Black Mountain, and those Trans-Indus im- 
mediately opposite to it. ‘To the south and south-west Cis-Indus, they are 
bounded by the crest of the Black Mountain, commencing from Kahi Gali, 
which is immediately above the Sambalbit spur, on the eastern face of the 
range. 

From Kahi Gali the range takes a slight bend to the south-west, and 
running on by Pabal Kandao, Panji Kandao, finally descends to the Indus 
by a spur close to the Hasanzai village of Tumbai, and the Taniwal one of 
Gangoti, which is a branch of the southern spur. The southern and eastern 
face of this spur of the range belongs to the Nawab of Tanawal, the north- 
ern and western to the Hasanzais. To the north the Hasanzai boundary 
runs with that of the Akazais, from whom they are divided by a large 
ravine called the Shal Khwar, which springs from below the peaks of Machai 
and Chita Batr, and runs down to the Indus a little above the Hasanzdi 
village of Ghazikot, at’some mills known as the “Shah’s mills” (Da Shab 
Zurande), from which a ferry crosses to Palosa. Eastward the Hasanzai are 
bounded by the Akazais, whose territory, running along the crest of the 
mountain, meets the Hasanzai, Agror, and Tanawal borders at Kabhi Gali. 
Westward the Cis-Indus Hasanzais are bounded by the Indus. 

The Trans-Indus portion of the tribe is bounded on the south and west 
by the territory of the Mada Kheéls, ard on the north by the Chagharzais, 
from whom they are divided by the Nadirai Khwar. 


The sections of the Hasanzais are ten in number, as follow :— 


Name. Number of fighting men. Name. Number of fighting men. 
l. Kaka Khél. 180 6. Zakaria Khél 110 
2. Mir Ahmad Khél 130 7. Kala Khel 80 
3. Loghmian Khél 135 8. Nasrat Khel 70 
4. Kotwal Khél 120 9. Mami Khél 60 
6. Dada& Khél 90 10. Khan Khél 140 


Total .. 3,115 


In addition to the above, the following residents in Hasanz4i territory 
must be included in the strength of the tribe, as a portion at least would 
certainly be found in their ranks in war-time :— 

1. The villagers of Tilli, which ison spur on the 250 fighting men. 

western side of the mountain, with a number of 

hamlets scattered over it. The land is said to be 

divided into 8 shares, 7 of which belong to Syads, 

descendants of the Pir Jimam Baba, and 1 to the 

“ Kotwal” section. , 
2. Giijars, boatmen and craftsmen of all sorta .. 350 ditto. 
These live distributed throughout the various villages 

of the tribe. 


Total .. 600 
Grand total, Hasanzdis and squatters among them we 1,715 
It may be taken for granted that nearly every man possesses sword and 
shield, and there are said to be 1,100 matchlocks in the tribe. The outside 
total of fighting men would thus be about 1,200. In former estimates 
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of strength, the numbers of the HasanzAis, as well as of the other tribes of 
the Black Mountain, appear to have been considerably over-rated. 
The villages of the Cis-Indus Hasanziais are as follow :— 


Namber 
Names. of Rumarxs. 
families. 

Sarai he 27. Khan Khé]—Malik, Mabamad Ali Khin—situated high 
up on the mountain, approachable by roads leading down 
from the Pabsal and Pinjur and Kahi Gali passes on 
the west. It was burnt in 1852. 

Mirabad a 26 Khan Khél—Malik, Firoz Kban—not far from Sarai. 

Kohanai sas 6 Malik, Mdsam Khan. This village is stated by Captain 
Ommanney to have 40 houses. Khan Khél. 

Maira nas 35 Khan Khél—Maliks, Tora Khan and Bahadur Khan. 

Kaphar ie 55 Mir Ahmad Khél, on the banke of the Indus. Maliks, 
Nijab Khan and Dowur Khan. 

Ghazikot =i 5 On the Indus; has a ferry, the property of one Bewah, 
the widow of a Sahibzaéda, to whom it was given by 
the tribe of Hasanzais. 

Kinarai ‘ie 45 Loghmin Khé]—Maliks, Toré and Najaf—near Sarai; 
stated to have 120 houses by Captain Ommanney. 

Kotkaie eas 27 Mir Ahmad Khé}, lower Hasanzais; some men of this 

village assisted Mehr Ali of Kandar in the murder of 
Messrs. Carne and Tapp in November 1862. It was 
burnt by the force of 1862. 

Towana ie 22 $Kaka Khél—Malik, Litaf. 

Kandar is 50 Kaka Khél—Maliks, Ghaftr, Zabar, and Minadir. The 
two former are sons of Mebr Ali of Kandar, who 
headed the murderers of Carne and Tapp in November 
1852. They assisted in the murder. Situate on the Indus. 

Tiimbai uw 8 This is also assigned to Bewah of Ghazikot abovemen- 
tioned ; is situate on the Indus, and is the most south- 
ern of any. 

Tilai .. 180 This is a spur of the Black Mountain, which gives its name 


to the hamlets situated on it. The land is principally 
the property of Syads. The Maliks are Syad iain 
and Hasen Shah. It was visited by the expeditionary 
force of 1852, and the houses, &c., ving on it partially 
burnt. The number of houses in Tilai is estimated 
by Captain Ommanney at 200. It can be approached 
and commanded by a force moving from the crest of the 
mountain. 


The following are the names of a number of the smaller Hasanzai villages 
and hamlets situated Cis-Indus :— 


Dadam ie ... Situated on the mountain on the border of the Shal 
Khwar. 

Bakrai se « Similarly situated. 

Swabai bei ... Burnt in 1852. This village is described by Captain Om- 
manney as having 40 houses. 

Urmal. 

Makhranai. 

Karin see ... Situated on the side of the mountain, a little above the 


village of Serii. Burnt iv 1852. Estimated by Captain 
Ommauney at 20 houses. 

Banj, Didban, Kala Khan, Isaplai. 

Abi es On the crest of the mountain ; not regularly inhabited. 


Kingar i ... Estimated by Captain Ommanney at 40 houses. 
Dodzir nu «- Belongs to Gijars. 
Ril se ... Gijars. Captain Ommanney states the number of houses 


at 80. 
Barozai, Tegram, Kalai, Hasan Khél, Da Razorano Bunda. 
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The principal Trans-Indus villages of the Hasanzai tribe are :— 


be 
Names. Mee REM ARES, 


Karna ned 30 On the river bank; their most portbern village Trans- 
Indus. Half, ¢. e., 15 families, belong to the Akizal 
tribe, whose only Trans-Indus settlement it is. 

Maidin .. 100 This is the residence of the Hindastani colony under 
Milvi Abdila. It is situated on the river bank, and 
has a ferry. 

Palosa - 35 Stated by Captain Ommanney to have 100 houses. Belon 
to the Nasrat Khél section—Maliks, Habib and the 
“Pirzada.” This latter is a most determined enemy to 
Government, and has been untiring in his effort during 
the past few years to get up a combination of the tribes 
for an emeute on the border. He is the son of one Zidrat 
Shih, an Akhinzida of great reputation for sanc- 
tity, who was commonly known as the Haji Sahib, and 
who died in 1867 of cholera. The village is about one 
ile from the Hindistini colony of Maidan. It has a 
e 4 

Nawa Kilai on 70 Mama Khé]—Malike, Yar Khan and Awal Khan. Esti- 
mated by Captain Ommanney to have 120 houses; 
situate on the Indus. 

Gharai whe 85 Dada Khél—Maliks, Khairdla and Torai. ‘On the Indus; 
reached by a ferry. Captain Ommanney estimates it at 
140 houses. 

Muryer a 20 Mir Ahmad Khél—Malik, Sh&hd&d ; reached by a ferry. 
Captain Ommanney estimates it at 60 houses. This is 
the most southern Trans-Indus village of the Hasanziis. 

The principal routes leading to the Hasanzai territory are as follow :— 

lst.—The Pabal Gali route. This road starts from the Tan&wal out- 
post of Shanglai, which lies at the south-western foot of the mountain, about 
4 miles from Shergarh, ascends by a spur to the pass known as Pabal Gali, 
passing en route about 2 mile below the crest the village of the same name. 
From Pabal Gali (the heights on each side of which might require to be 
crowned) an easy road leads down to the spur or plateau of Tili. From Tili 
three tracks branch off; the first, running along the prolongation of the 
spur, leads to the villages of -Kotkai, Kandar, Towara, &c., and so down to 
the Indus. This road is said to be a tolerable one for men and mules. 
The distance by it from Pabal to the Indus is about 6} miles. The second 
track leads in a northerly direction, and to Kanhar on the Indus, passing 
the hamlets of Tegrani Ail, &c., en route. This road is also stated to be 
passable for both men and animals. The distance is about 10 miles. The 
third track leads by the village of Kunarai to the Indus; it is steep and 
difficult for troops, especially below Kunarai, where it is almost imprac- 
ticable. 

The second route ascends from Shanglai, and runs up the face of the 
mountain to Pinja Gali. Troops moving from Agror or Shergarh would 
first reach Shinglai by the Bisaigri Gali, the connecting point between the 
Sarnai hill and the spur running up to Chita. From Shinglai the road 
runs by a steep and rugged track to Pinja Gali, about 24 miles; from 
whence it descends by an easy track to the hamlet of Abi, situated on a 
spur ; below Abii the road descends to and crosses a stream known as the 
Sili Khwar, and then re-ascends to a hill (part of the Banjai spur, running 
down west from Akkhan Baba peak) on which are situated Sarai and 
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Mirabad; passing which it descends a little further on to a stream which 
rises below and west of Kahi Gali; this is also crossed, and a short ascent 
leads up on to the spur on which is placed the village of Kohanai ; distance 
from Pinja Gali to Kohanai about 4 to 5 miles; the road is fair for men 
and animals, and the streams are easy to cross, except after very heavy 
rain. 

The third route leads up from the Tila spur, which runs down eastward 
from the Jabai peak, and then along it. Tila isabout half-way up from 
Agror or Tanawal, and is easily distinguishable from below by being marked 
by some large conspicuous whitish rocks. Three spurs diverge from this 
point, viz., one runs south-east, in the Tanawal and Shinglai direction, and 
another to Agror on the east ; and the third or central one also to Agror, near 
the village.of Maneval, and is known as the Malwara spur. Of the above the 
first, or south-eastern, and the second, or eastern, are the best for the passage 
of troops. The road up the first or ‘ Chata’ spur leads up from Shergarh, 
vié Ismail Banda and Kotla, to Chata, through which village it passes, and 
so on to Tila, and is easy and open throughout. The second ascends from 
Dewal in Agror, #74 Sambalbut, and then up an open easy ascent to Tila. 

The third or Malwara spur could be ascended by infantry, but would be 
difficult for mules and guns. 

From Tila towards Jabai the hill is about 300 yards in breadth, and is 
easy and open to the spot where the force in 1851-52 first showed them- 
selves to the enemy. Here there is a steep rugged ascent for about 200 
feet, topped by pine trees and much broken by rocks, which is a most 
favorable locality for the construction of a breastwork for disputing the 
passage. After this there is an easy climb over a bare and rounded spur for 
about a mile; after which the last 300 or 400 yards to the top of Jabai is 
steep and wooded, affording good cover for an enemy. The crest itself is 
under cultivation, and a spring of water exists on the western face of the 
hill. The Jabai peak commands the Kahi Gali. About half-way up 
between Tila and Jabai a road branches off to the left, across the south- 
western face of the hill, and leads directly to Kahi Gali. From Kahi Gali 
two roads lead down to Hasanzai villages, the best of which is the one 
which, running along the northern face of the Banjai spur, leads to Sarai 
and Mirabad, and afterwards by crossing the Kunarai Khwar reaches 
Kohanai. The other road passes along the spur which ascends westward 
from Jabai towards Kohanai, but is bad, though infantry could get along. 
The total distance from Agror to Sarai is about 12 miles; from Shergarh 
about 16 miles. The fourth route lies along the Indus, and is described in 
the article on the Black Mountain. 

Water is obtainable at all the above-noted places on the crest, viz., Pabal 
Gali, Pinja Gali, and Kahi Gali; it is always good, and generally abundant, 
but this depends on the rainfall. 


The first time the Hasanzais came into notice was the occasion of the 
murder of Messrs. Carne and Tapp. Up to this time no one except 
perhaps Major Abbott) had ever heard of their existence, but this act at 
once raised them to the first rank of border scoundrels. : 

Messrs. Carne and Tapp were officers of the Salt Department, who 
came in November 1851 to inspect the Indus line of customs. Mr. Carne 
first visited Major Abbott, and was warned against going up the bank of 
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the Indus further than Torbela without sufficient escort. He promised not 
to go beyond Towi, but finding no apparent difficulty he rode on to Amb, 
and Jalandad Khan met him there and escorted him back to Torbela. 

From Torbela Mr. Carne went by Nawashahr to Garhi Habibula, which 
he left for Shergarh on the 19th November, halting one night at a village 
in Pakli.. He stayed at Shergarh on the night of the 21st and 22nd Novem- 
ber, and started for Amb by the Unar road on the morning of the 23rd. It 
appears that he was repeatedly warned of the dangerous and difficult nature 
of this road, but being very anxious to see it he persisted in proceeding to it. 
He took with him on starting from 20 to 80 sowars, but left most of these 
with his baggage, and pushed on with three of the Shergarh horsemen, 
three of his own, Mr. .Tapp, and two of his servants. 

He reached the village of Nikapani about noon, halted there a while, and 
then went on. When he had passed the village of Naraini, and was ap- 
proaching the Jhandara ravine, the Shergarh horsemen of Bostan Khan are 
reported to have told him that there was too much water in the river to permit 
of their continuing by the regular road, which usually went along its bed, and 
they would therefore lead him by a pathway which would avoid the deep parts 
of the river. To this Mr. Carne unsuspectingly assented, and the whole 
party took the path pointed out. Before they had gone many paces, however, 
a servant of Mr. Carne’s pointed out a large body of armed men waiting 
on their road, and suggested that they were enemies; but Bostén Khan’s 
men said they were Jahandad’s men, and Mr, Carne, thinking they had 
been sent to escort him to Amb, went on. It soon became evident 
that they were notas had been reported, and then for the first time Mr. 
Carne appears to have realised his position; he looked round for a chance 
of escape, but it was too late; he had been decoyed off the main road 
on to a path barely practicable for horses; while from the surrounding 
rocks the Hasanzdis, who had been lying in wait, sprung up and cut off all 
retreat. Mr. Carne then parleyed their leader, who swore that if he gave 
up all his property he would spare all their lives. On this Mr. Carne 
at once surrendered his arms ; thus giving the Hasanzais an advantage which 
they were not long in seizing, and they then bound both Carne and 
Tapp, and taking them a little way off the path, cut their throats in cold 
blood. I have seen the place where this dastardly deed was committed, 
and it must be confessed that the spot was well chosen. The Unar here 
gives a sharp bend to the south-east, and then again another to the south- 
west, so that the traveller finds himself suddenly in a small amphitheatre, 
rendered dark by the deep.shadows of the mountain on the left bank. The 
path by which Carne was taken leaves the river and ascends over the most 
difficult ground that can be conceived, till it gets to a small rough plateau, 
over which the hills rise steeply in every direction except the mver. Once 
there, the traveller is at the mercy of any one on the heights; there is no 
escape, no possibility of either getting on to higher ground or of retreating 
to the river, which is separated from the plateau by an impracticable 
precipice. I have myself stood on the spot and looked round to see if 
there was any outlet, but I could find none; how much less then could 
Carne have found one when at last suddenly awakened to treachery in 
such a spot. ; 

Bostan Khan, the minister of Jahandaéd Khan, was accused by Major 
Abbott of having plotted this murder; the evidence was of course only 
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circumstantial, but there can be no doubt of his guilt. He was eventually 
sent to Lahor a prisoner, and, I understand, died in jail at that place. 
At first Major Abbott was also inclined to suspect Jahindad Khan of 
complicity in the deed; but his energetic conduct in at once seizing 60 
Hasanziis who happened to be in his territory as hostages, and his following 
this up by other signs of unmistakeable loyalty, that officer withdrew his 
unjust suspicions. 

Immediately on hearing of the murder, Jahandad Khan, of Amb, seized 60 
Hasanz&is as hostages, and by order of Major Abbott attempted to recover 
the possession of the forts of Chambheri and Shanglai on the Black 
Mountain, which had been seized soon after the murder. In this, however, 
he was unsuccessful. 

After the murder orders were given for the assembly of a force, and 
in December 1852 the Hazara Mountain Battery, 3rd Native Infantry, 4 
companies Guide Corps, lst Sikh Infantry, Kalati, Ghilzai Regiment, 176 
Rawal Pind1 Police, and 2 Regiments of Dogras, supplied by the Kashmir 
Government, assembled at Shergarh. Besides the following irregular levies 
were raised, viz., Pakli 238 men, Bhaira Kot 112, Sarai Shingri 71, 
Garhiin 237, Kachi 145, Agror 172, Srikot 282, Gandgar 196, Sherwan 
187, Konsh 29, Rajiia 5, Mangal 80, Dhamtawar 7, &c., &c., total 1,761. 

These were formed into three columns and a reserve. The right column 
was placed under thecommand of Lieutenant Colonel Napier (now Lord 
Napier of Magdala), Bengal Engineers, and consisted of— 


350 bayonets of the Guides under Lieutenant Hodson. 
300 of the lst Sikh Infantry »» Major Gordon. 

196 ,, Rawal Pindi Police », Lieutenant Cookson. 
Hazara Mountain Battery » Subadar, 


The centre column under Major Abbott, Deputy Commissioner, consisted 
of 2 companies Police, 2 companies Dogras, and 1,300 or 1,400 levies, with 
5 ‘Zambiraks’ and 6 wall-pieces. 

The left column under Major Davidson, 16th Irregular Cavalry, consisted 
of mountain guns, 2 Regiments of Dogras of the Kashmir army. 

The reserve was composed of the 3rd Regiment Native Infantry under 
Lieutenant Colonel Butler. 

This force assembled at Shergarh early in December. 

On the 16th December a reconnaissanee of Shinglai was made, and on the 
20th that fort was recovered without loss, and the next few days were spent 
in rendering it defensible ; no attempt to hinder the work being made by 
the enemy, who occupied the heights above. Colonel Napier was at Chata, 
Major Abbott at Shanglai, Major Davidson at Shishnai, and the reserve at 
Shergarh. 

On the 29th, the repair of the Shinglai fort having been finished, the 
whole force advanced. The right column under Colonel Napier marched in 
the following order :—Advance. 3 companies of Guides under Lieutenant 
Hodson. Support. 1 company Guides under Lieutenant Turner. Main 
ody. 2 guns, Hazdra Mountain Battery. 300 bayonets, Ist Sikh Infantry, 
under Major Gordon. Rear Guard. 176 bayonets, Rawal Pindi Police, 
under Lieutenant Cookson. 

The ground which this column had to traverse consisted of a rocky 
ridge rising for about a mile, and terminating in a small wooded hill 
which lay at the foot of the first great ascent on which the enemy 
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(apparently about 300 in number) were posted; shortly before daybreak 
a company of Guides was sent to reconnoitre, and to occupy, if unde- 
fended, the small wooded hill. This was successfully done, and proved 
a great advantage, as it enabled the column to advance, though difficult 
ground, without. opposition. 

The first ground held by the enemy was a steep and thickly wooded 
shoulder of the mountain rising abruptly for nearly a thousand feet, with 
some open ground near the summit. The enemy had made an abatis 
at the bottom of the ascent, from which they opened a matchlock fire 
whilst the guns were being placed in position. About eight o’clock the 
guns opened with good effect, and considerable impression having been 
made on the enemy, Colonel Napier gave the order to advance, whereupon 
the Guides rapidly ascended in skirmishing order, supported by the lst Sikh 
Infantry, ad cleared nearly the whole of the ascent, when the enemy, 
finding themselves unable to answer the fire of the riflemen, charged 
boldly sword in hand on the advanced skirmishers, whose eagerness had 
carried them too far beyond their supports, and drove them back in some 
confusion. Order was, however, quickly restored, and a firm advance up the 
hill drove the enemy from their cron which they defended step by step; 
a bold attempt to make a second charge being checked by the guns and the 
leading companies of the Guides. 

On the summit of the ascent was open table-land upwards of a mile 
long and several hundred yards broad, beyond which the enemy retreated 
to the second steep ascent. After a short rest the column advanced to this 
hill, between which and the table-land was a hollow studded witb rocks 
and pine trees; the lower part of the ascent was similar to the previous 
one, but more rugged, and being shut in by inaccessible cliffs on one side 
and a dense forest of piue trees on the other, our operations were confined 
to avery narrow front. The enemy had felled a number of trees at the 
foot of the ascent to retain their assailants under fire, keeping them- 
selves to the upper and more open ground. The Guide skirmishers were 
posted in the broken ground at the foot of the ascent, whilst the guns 
were being put in position; when they were ready to open, the advance 
was again made, supported by their fire; the skirmishers of the Guides, 
supported by Lieutenant C. H. Brownlow, a company of Sikhs on the left, 
and Lieutenant Turner and a party of Guides on the right, covered the 
hill. The enemy made several bold attempts to charge, coming within 
twenty paces of the skirmishers, but unable to face the fire of the rifles and 
artillery, at length abandoned their position, carrying off their wounded. 
Colonel Napier had thus the summit of the Black Mountain, and the 
enemy having retreated, he thought it advisable to hold his ground until 
the rear guard had come up, lest any of the enemy should return. No 
further defence of the hill was, however, attempted. Shortly before sunset 
the advanced party of Guides under Lieutenant Hodson arrived at the 
shoulder of the mountain above Panji-ki-Gali, where the main body of the 
enemy still held their position, but they commenced a rapid retreat, pursued 
by the Maharsja Golab Sing’s troops. ; 

To turn now to the centre column: Major Abbott commenced his 
operations by sending on 500 Ganagarh levies at 3 a. m. on the 29th to 
seize the Takot hill, which commanded his proposed line of advance, 
and having given them three hours’ start, he marched about sunrise with two 
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Dogra companies, two Police companies, and about 900 levies, with 5 
“ Zamburaks” and 6 wall-pieces. 

Having ascended about half-way to the Panji-ki-Gali, the column found 
the Hasanziis strongly posted upon a steep eminence in the centre of the 
main ravine. They formed what seemed to be a solid square of about 600 
matchlockmen, with skirmishers lining the ravine. 

The path lay under their fire, which could not be effectually returned, 
nor could the column attack with any chance of success. The cover was 
so dense that the troops had great difficulty in reaching ground upon which 
some formation was possible. They at length attained a long spur running 
from IVil Takot to the main ravine. Upon this spur Major Abbott deployed 
his centre, and formed a long line obliquely facing the enemy. The tribu- 
tary ravines in the front being filled with jungle, an advance of the 
whole line was impossible. Finding that the enemy would not quit his 
strong position to attack him, Major Abbott ordered the centre to advance 
by single files, and in a few minutes they had taken possession of a 
spur, turned the Hasanzais. The enemy then fell back to the head of 
the pass, where at 11 a. m. the column again found him very strongly 

sted. 

The left column under Major Davidson commenced its ascent at 3 4. M. 
on the 29th, and not being opposed, effected its junction with the centre 
column at 2 Pp. m. close to Panji-ki-Gali. 

Here the enemy had taken up a strong position, commanding the only 
water-supply. Major Abbott was anxious to attack, but Colonel Mackeson 
preferred to wait for the result of Colonel Napier’s operations on the right, 
which he hoped would turn the position. His expectation was fulfilled, for 
about an hour before sunrise skirmishers of the Guides were seen to seize 
the highest point above Panji, when the enemy withdrew, pursued by the 
Dogra regiments. Their line of retreat was along a spur running down 
to the Indus, on which they were followed as far as Abt-ki-Ghari. The main 
body of the right column not having come up till dark, it was bivouacked 
on the hill-side, and joined the main force in the morning. 

The 30th was employed in burning the Hasanzai villages within reach. 
The force then marched for the Tila plateau, half-way between the crest of 
the mountain and the Indus, but night coming on it bivouacked on the 
‘hill-side. On the 3lst some more villages were destroyed, and on the Ist 
the column marched vid Gali to Chambheri. On the 2nd the main force 
retired by the Baradar spur to the plain of the Indus, Major Abbott being 
sent by another route to cover the left flank. During the day he burnt 
the village of Kotkai, and defeated a party of the enemy that sallied out as 
he was retiring. 

While these operations were going on the reserve moved to Nikapani, 
and then to the Baradar plateau, where they were encamped when the force 
returned. Jahandad, the Khan of Amb, also co-operated by crossing the 
Indus and burning all the villages between Kotkai and Baradar. : 

The only loss in this campaign was in Colonel Napier’s column, which 
bad four killed and ten wounded, and one Havildar of the Dogras, who was 
killed coming down the hill to Chambberi. 

After this lesson the Hasanzais did not commit any act of hostility 
towards Government till August 1863, when they made a raid in force 
(500 to 600) under Kitab Shah on the Tanawal villages of Shushi, Chuwar, 
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Bandi, Nawashab, Jrabu, Dargarian, and Bai, burning them and carrying 
off some cattle. 

The fort of Shingzi, which is in the middle of these villages, was useless, 
as it had a garrison of only five men. 

The Amb authorities -asserted that this outrage was instigated by Ata 
Mahamad Khan, the feudatory Khan of Agror, and there can be little 
doubt that he was implicated in it. 

In the first plan of operations proposed in October 1863 for the expulsion 
of the Hindistani fanatics from Malka, it was intended that the force should 
afterwards cross the Mahaban to the Indus and punish the Hasanzidis on 
the Black Mountain; but, owing to the unexpected course of events, this 
plan was never executed. 

The Hasanzais subsequently waited on the Deputy Commissioner of Hazara 
at Darband and entered into engagements which were adhered tw till a sec- 
tion of them was induced by Ata Mahamad Khan of Agror to join in the 
attack on the Oghi Thana on the 30th July 1868. They were afterwards 
engaged in all the Agror attacks during August, but submitted when General 
Wilde’s force advanced up the Black Mountain. (Unwin, Lockwood, Bellew, 
Abbott, Mackeson, Napier, Cote.) 

HASHTNAGAR— 
A division of the Péshawar district (so called from the eight large villages, 
Tangi, Sherpao, Umarzai, Tirangzai, Utmanzai, Rajar, Charsada, and 
Prang) lying along the left bank of the Swat river, from where it leaves 
the hills to its junction with the Kabal river. ‘These villages were all built 
on the rich Jand along the old bank of the river, but the stream has now 
retired some miles west, leaving a highly productive tract. 

Hashtnagar appears to have been first brought extensively under cultiva- 
tion in the time of Akbar by Mahamadzai emigrants from Kandahar. ‘They 
paid half the produce of their lands to the Ali Khél Khans, who held the 
district in jagir for military service. Above 55 years ago the Ali Khel were 
removed, and for 17 years Yar Mahamad, Governor of Pésbawar, held it 
with the rest of Peshawar, but 30 years ago it was again made over to the 
Barakzais. The inhabitants are now Mahamadzais and Mians. A consi- 
derable quantity of sugar is grown in the division. 

The Miane trade a good deal with Panjkora and Swat and Chitral. All 
the villages are large and thriving, and have a perfect understanding with 
their hill neighbours. The population of Hashtnagar in 1868 was 58,376, 
or 203 to the square mile, of which 47,513 were adult males. In religion 
56,682 were Mahamadans, 1,690 Hindiis. In race 879 were Syads, 1,773 
Khataks, 3,310 Mobmands, 22,089 Mahamadzais, 217 Popalzais, 1,388 
Parachas, 1,233 Khojas, 1,301 Kashmiris, 24,126 miscellaneous Mahama- 
dans, 839 Khatris, 650 Aroras. There are 45 villages in the division, the 
area of which is 287°4 square miles, of which 109°23 are cultivated. ‘The 
number of enclosures are 10,804, of houses 14,495, giving 5 souls to 
an enclosure and 4 to a house. 
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HATALA— 
A village in the Kolach1 division of the Dera Ishmail district, 7 miles south- 
west from Takwara, 10 miles north-east from Kolachi, 15 miles south-east 
of Tank, and 24 miles north-west of Dera. 

It has 180 houses, all built of mud, 10 shops and 2 mosques. The popu- 
lation amounts to 777 souls, of whom 253 are adult males. The inhabitants 
are composed of 700 Jats, 57 Pathans, 20 Hindus. 

The water-supply is from a large tank to the west of the village, but in 
dry weather water has to be brought from 5 miles off. The village has 
14,228 bigas of unirrigated land, of which only 2,222 are cultivated. The 
produce consists of wheat, barley, bajra, and mustard, but hardly any sup- 
plies are procurable here except after long notice; a little cotton cloth is also 
made. The stock of the village embraces 4 horses, 382 cattle; and the 
headmen are Ali Khan, Kamal Khan, &c. 

There is a small police post, and a travellers’ bungalow here. (Macauley.) 

HAVED— 
A village in the Ban@ district, 11 miles from Bani, situated in an open and 
cultivated country on the left bank of the Gimbila. Supplies are procur- 
able after notice, and water is plentiful. There is a small mud fort here. 
( Roberts.) 

HAVELIAN— 
An unwalled village in the Haripar division of the Hazara district. It 
has 849 mud houses, 2 shops, and 5 mosques. The population amounts to 
1,522, composed of 329 Jadiins, 373 Awans, 32 Syads, and 788 others. 
The water-supply is from the river Dorh, and is good and pleutiful. The 
produce consists of ‘makai’, barley, wheat. Supplics are procurable in small 
quantities after due notice. The stock of the village embraces 2 horses, 685 
cattle, 383 sheep, and goats, 19 donkeys, 18 mules. The headman is Amir 
Khan. (Wace.) 

HAZARA— 
A district of the Panjab, the most north-westerly of all the Cis-Indus dis- 
tricts. It is bounded on the north by various independent tribes, on the weat 
by the Indus, on the south by Rawal Pindi, and on the east by Kashmir, 
or speaking accurately, the boundary line runs as follows :—Commencing 
from the Indus | mile above Mahsbara, it takes to the hill and runs up 
to Chimbi, passes a mile west of Chambheri and ther ascends by that spur 
of the Black Mountain along its crest, passing Pabal (Gali, Panji-ki-Gal1, 
Jabai, to Chitabatr, whence it descends by the Mana-ki-Dana spur to Jal-kt- 
Gali, whence it then continues still along the crest of the ridge past the 
Kiarkot and Kandra peaks, and Kidm-ki-Gali, when it turns north and runs 
above the Chatr plain to near Chimri. So far the boundary is natural, 
keeping to the main crest of the range; but here according to Colonel John- 
stone’s map it leaves this clear line of demarcation and descends into val- 
leys draining to Nandibar, crossing the head of them in an irregular 
manner to the Malki peak, where it recovers the crest of the water-shed 
and continues along it, passing the head of the Siran by the Sona and 
Khando and Charka peaks to the Misa-ka-Masala, whence it runs north- 
east the whole way along the crest, dividing the drainage of Kohistéa 
from that of Kagban as far as Lolisar. Thence it goes on the same 
range, which however drains to Chilas on the north. The boundary now 
leaves this main range and goes south along the crest of a similar ndge 
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which divides the drainage of the Kanhar from that of the Kisbanganga, 
and this continues down to where the road from Mozafarabad to Garht 
crosses it, when the boundary leaves the main spur and turns abruptly to 
the south-west to the Kinhar, which it follows to its junction with the Jhelam 
and then continues along that river to below Dehval, when it leaves it and 
ascends to the Dehval police station, where it meets the boundary of the 
Pindi district, with which it runs to the Indus, whence it continues up the 
middle of that river to the point from which we commenced. 

The length of Hazara from the head of the Kaghan glen to the village of 
Kolian, near Hasan Abdal, is about 130 miles, and its breadth at its broad- 
est part, viz., from the Indus at Torbela to the Jhelam below Dehval, about 
40 miles. Its area is 2,994 square miles or 19,16,336 acres. 

Hazara is divided for administrative purposes into 4 parts: Haripir, 
Maneera, Independent Tanawal, and Kagan. The first may be said, roughly 
speaking, to consist of the drainage of the Dorh and the Haro, and the 
second of that of the Mangal and the Siran and lower Kanhar; the third 
is a block of territory to the north-west of the district, draining principally 
to the Indus direct ; the last consists of the upper portion of the Kinhar 
valley. 

The surface of the district is very varied ; to the south, it has the Haripfr 
plain and the low hills of Gandgarh, Badnak and the southern portion of 
Khanptr, and in the upper part of the district there is the Orash (Abbotta- 
bad) plain about 4,000 feet in elevation, with the Pakli plain on the north, 
and all the rest of the district consists of mountains and narrow glens. 

Ethnographically, the divisions of this district are more marked; the 
Kaghan glen is almost entirely peopled by Gijars, though the proprietors are 
Syads, while the lower portion of the Kanbar valley and all the valleys west 
of it, as far as the Black Mountain, are owned by Swatis. Next to the 
Swatis in the centre of the district, north and south of Abbottabad are 
Jadiins, while west of Jadins to the Indus are Tanawalis. 

The south portion of the district is owned by Bombas, Dhands, Karls, 
and Gakhars, and the tracts on the Indus by Utmanzais, Mashwanis, and 
Tarkhelis, 

Hazara possesses the usual picturesque aspect of other Himalayan dis- 
tricts. The outer portion consists of finely cultivated plains in the midst 
of low, treeless hills; but in the interior of the district, the hills increase 1m 
height, in verdure, and level land disappears. 

The district may be said to be entirely composed of mountains which nse 
from a point at the extreme north-east source of the Kanhar river beyond 
the Lolusar Lake. Here is a main range which divides the drainage of 
the Jhelam from that of the Indus and a continuation of the Himalayan 
chain, which comes from the sources of the Satlej. Near this point rises 
the peak of Nanga Parbat, 26,629 feet in height and then the range sinks 
to the sources of the Kianhar, where it reaches about an elevation of 15,000 
feet, from which it enters the Hazara district. It first throws off one 
main spur, which runs south and forms the water-shed of the Kanhar 
and Kishanganga rivers, till it is stayed by the junction of the former with 
the Jhelam. ‘his range is ver steep and descends into both valleys with 
great abruptness, but, as it forms the extreme boundary of Kagan, no more 
need be said of it. The crest of the next spur thrown off by this range 
forms the boundary between Chilas Kohistan and Kagan, It runs south- 
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weet draining on the south of the Kanhar till it arrives at the Masa- 
ka-Masala peak, 13,378. Here a spur is thrown out to the south, passing 
by the peaks of Shadal, Doda 10,114, Dana 8,822, Masar 6,984, Dodial 
4,102, where, with the point where the Garhi- Mansera road crosses, it reaches 
its lowest. From this it begins to ascend again, and passes south by the peaks 
of Daban Phit 6,654, Signar 8,645, Tandifni 8,845, Masta $8,435, Ucha rapi 
9,501 to Mian Jani 9,793, whence itagain descends by Marchpari 9,232, 
Kamar 8,919, Changlagali, Chombi 8,751, Khairigal1, Kiildana 7,060 to 
Mari 7,200, when it passes out of the Hazdra district. As it would be im- 
possible to note all the spurs of this range, which Captain Wace calls “the 
back-bone of the physical formation of the district,” it will be sufficient to 
state that, on its eastern face, the spurs are all short and steep, and that 
it drains into the Kinhar as far as Patan, the junction of the Jhelam, and 
thence into the latter river. On the west, however, it is more important, 
and, a short summary of ite ramifications is necessary. At first, this range 
drains direct into the Bhogarmang branch of the Siran, then into Pakli, 
and then by the Ichar to the Siran, and lastly by the Mangal, a stream 
which crosses the Abbottabad, Mansera road at 7 miles from Abbottabad. 
At about 3 miles from Mangal towards Abbottabad is an almost imperceptible 
water-shed, which divides the drainage of the Mangal from the Dorh, into 
which this range now drains. To the south the range drains into the Haro. 
From the water-shed mentioned above a spur runs south past Abbottabad, 
and then divides into two near Habiba, one running north again towards 
the Mangal and the other south-west parallel to the Dorh. The first range 
drains north to the Mangal and south to the Mian Khaki and Sari ravines, 
and has a direction irregularly east and west, rising about its centre to the 
Bilihana peak, 6,192. The second spur drains north to the Mién Khaki and 
south to the Dorh and ends a couple of miles east of Haripir, and is the 
range seen on the left on the road thence to Abbottabad. The next spur 
which this range throws out, leaves it a mile east of Kalabagh; it then runs 
west towards Baragali and is crossed at this point by the Abbottabad-Mari 
road. Thence it rises into the Taumi peak 8,025, and runs south-west 
between the Dorh and the Haro, decreasing rapidly in height as the follow- 
ing peaks on its crest show:—Mohar 5,815, Kasil 4,161, Mari 4,685, 
Gali 4,584, above Gulmab 3,511, till it ends in the Serh peak 4,005 above 
Usman Khatir. 

The last spur of this range starts in the Pindi district from Ghora Gali a 
few miles west of Mari and runs south of the Haro and parallel to it, and 
forms the south boundary of the Hazara district. 

There is yet another range, which, starting from the same point, Misa-ka- 
Masala, first runs to the west, bounding the district on the north as far as 
above Kabl in Agror. From this point the spur divides; one runs still west 
by Kundra, Riarkot, Manakidana to Chitabatr, where again it breaks into 
two, one running by Machai to the Indus, the other south-west, parallel 
with the Unar, to the Indus, also at Baradar. This spur is called the Black 
Mountain. The second branch of the northern range runs south, dipping 
at the Kathaigali and rising to the Bagh Dana peak 6,630, again to 
dip at the Sisal pass and rise to the Guria peak 6,812. It then runs fora 
time to the west to turn the head of the Dara ravine, when it turns south 
to the Chakole peak 6,950, and rises to Bahingra 8,508, its highest point. 

From this it turns west to Dabankot 7,528, and then turne south past 
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Khambian 5,961, Ghar Lakian 3,702, Dodha 4,516, and is ended by the 
junction of the Indus and Siran. This range on the west and north draing 
uniformly to the Unar till the Dabankot peak is passed, whence it draing 
direct to the Indus, and the whole of its eastern and southern water-shed is 
to the Siran. 

The Gandgarh range may be said to be an isolated hill, but it is connected 
by an indistinct water-shed, crossed close to the south of Haripir with the 
range described above as commencing at Kalabagh and ending at Usman 
Khatir. 

These are all the ranges of this district ; space will not allow me to describe 
them more fully. In studying them, it becomes noticeable that Hazara 
Proper, i. ¢., excluding Kagan, Agror, and Independent Tanawal, is bounded 
on all sides by these two ranges; and only at the debouchement of its main 
rivers, the Siran, Dorh, and Haro, is it possible to get out of the district 
without crossing one or other of these main water-sheds. 

Though entirely mountainous in its surface, there are portions which, 
by comparison with the rest of the district, may be termed plains. Of 
this nature is the Pakli plain, situated north of Mansera; this has a 
length from Mansera to Shankidri of about 10 miles, and a breadth from 
Khaki to the east of Dodial of the same. The Mansera plain is about 
5 miles long by 24 miles wide. The Mangal plain is something smaller 
and more irregular. The Abbottabad or Orash plain extends from Mirpir 
to the south of Abbottabad cantonment, a distance of 5 miles, and its 
breadth at tbe broadest, viz., from Abbottabad to Nawashahr, is about 34 
miles. All these plains are of the same nature and appear to be the beds 
of ancient lakes gradually filled up by the débris washed down from the 
hills, which has forced the water to make channels for itself; these latter 
are the ravines which now so markedly score the whole face of these 
plains. This idea too is strengthened by the fact that all are surrounded 
by hills, and have each only one narrow gorge as an exit of their water. 
The small plain, or plateau, of Chatr, in the Konsh valley, may be men- 
tioned here; it has an area of about 4 square miles and an elevation of 
6,000 feet. The plain of Haripir is also about 10 miles square, and seems 
to partake of the nature of the above. 

The plain of the Haro, which extends for about 5 miles in this district, 
is continued in that of Rawal Pindi for many more miles. 

Besides these there are smaller plains, such as those of Torbela, Khalsa, 
Maidan, Badnak, Bagra, Rajdia, Agror, which consist of strips of level 
land of varying width on the banks of the streams which drain them. 

The rivers of Hazara are the Kinhar, Unar, Siran, Mangal, Dorh, and 
Haro; these will be found described under their respective titles. The 
Tndus also bounds the district on the west. In the higher parts of Hazara 
water is everywhere abundant, springing from the mountain sides 10 
almost every dell ; but to the south and west of the district it is scarce in the 
hot weather. All the rivers are torrents at their commencement, only 
quieting down when tbey have descended to a level of about 3,000 feet. 
They are subject to sudden rises, and in the upper part of their courses 
their banks are everywhere of a very impracticable nature. 

There are no canals in the district. The only lakes are in the Kagan glen. 
These are mere mountain tarns, except Lolisar; the others are Dodibatsar 
and Safr Malak Sar, &c. 
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The ferries over the Indus in the Hazara district are—Kain, 1 boat; 
Darband, 1 boat; Amb, 1 boat; Dalmohat, 3 boats, capable of holdin 
100 men and fit for animals; Kazipir to Patolian in the cold weather, and 
in the hot, between Bai and Jamal Dekri. 

I have no information of the meteorology or climate of the district 
except that detailed in the article on Abbottabad ; yet it is probably not 
different from that of surrounding districts. In the plains of Hazara, the 
climate is temperate throughout the year, but, though pleasant, these plains 
become from the excessive irrigation very feverish in the autumn. Torbela, 
Darband, and places on the Indus, though hot, receive much relief from the 
cold breeze which blows down the river from the snows of Gilgit. Snow 
falls on all the higher hills, and sometimes comes as low as 4,000 feet. 
Generally speaking, there is no snow below!0,000, before the end of November 
and by the end of March it has all cleared away. It seldom lies long any- 
where below 7,000. The snow line in this district is not under 13,000 feet. 

The following tabulated statement of the rainfall has been compiled from 
the district returns. Three rain-gauges are kept, one at Abbottabad and 
one at each of the Tehsil stations of Haripir and Mansera. The Mari 
rainfall is also given, because that station is only 4 miles south of the 
south-east portion of the district, and its climate and mountain character are 
the same as those of the hills which lie between it and Abbottabad. 
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Latitude 8°49. Latitude 34°. Latitude 34°22’, Latitude 39°59’, 
Abbottabéd. meripar, sera. Mari. 

Statistics from May ‘Statistics from May|Statistics from May |Statietics from May 

1857 to April 1868, | 1857 to April 1868, | 1857 to April 1868, | 166@ to April 1968, 








Haavaer. Mowens. 1) years. 1) years, 11 yeara, 0 years, 
4 Bey £ 6 
Zz)? ¢ Big|# 
le te we | El g 
i=] wl < = ~ < 
oe, Oe a | a —— | | OO of ee OW OO | 
May .. | 1000] 0:03] 2°87/ 6°63} 0708] 1:18] 816] 020] 169] 21:14) 022) 4:14 
Jane «| 10°00} 0:20| 3°42| 3°70! 0°03} 00} 9°52] O10| 1:75] 6°51] 1:10) 232 
Joly... +» 11520} 3:90| 81111965 | 1:26] 617/ 10°48] 0O-23| 609] 1888) 1°25, 7°89 
Kbhertf ... j | August .. | 1200 | 9°20 | #36] 12°85} 0:30] @-26|12°08| 3:23] 7720/1720] 116] 1114 
September .../ 8:00] 1:50] 3:16] 4:59] 0°90| 2°68) 4°76| 0-45] 216} 666] 161] 266 
October ++} 220) 010| 0°54] 075] O17] 017] 1:30] O80] O15{ 2°40] 009) o-8B 
{| Total «+» | 37°80 | 19°85 | 26:48 | 26-23 | 6°65 | 16°98 | 28°26 | @°80 | 19°81 | 49°43 | 12°96 | 26°02 
(| November = ...| 260 | 0:10! 0°80] 2:06] 0°01] O24} 1°40| 0:20} 096] 222) 0°05) oss 
December «| 770} 020! 2991 7:17) 017] 1:68] 7:84) 0°20} 2°69] 1668) 101) 994 
January | 630| 0'80| 3:67] 5:63| 0'65| ¥:00| 630| 0-70) 3°46] 284] 0°05) O68 
Bab! J | Febraary -»| @70 | 1:00| 8:43} 8:09] 0-40] 9°04] 7°63) O89] 4°09) 4°71 | 0°36) 099 
March «| 940] 140] 4:96] 5°57] 066) 276| B14] 0-77] 4:39] 679) O80) 1°81 
April | 740| 1°00! 3:21] 692] 0°09] 2:26] 622) 0°60] 2:01] 675] 010) 1°08 
eee | ee | eee | eee | ee | eee | eee | ee | —es | oe a 
\| Total «| 80°70 | 9°80 | 17°97] 36-50 | 5°95 | 18°18 | 98°05 | 10°84 | 17°74 | 19°80} 1°96] 7°97 


Yearly rainfall ... | 60°20 | 20°93 | 43°67 | 45°77 | 16°61 | 20°67 | 46°44 | 25°79 | 86°65 | 60°48 | 10°00 | 35°09 
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There is very littleinformation regarding the mineralogy of the district. 
Iron ore is found at Bakot on the Jhelam and antimony has been erx- 


cavated in small quantities near Bakot. 
Indus which sells at Rs. 15 per tola. 


A little gold is taken from the 


The stock in the Hazara district for the year 1867-68 was— 


Panjéb Report. Bettlement Officer. 

Cows and bullocks 90,000 1,205,420 
Horses . 2,200 
Ponies. 400 
Donkeys oes 6,000 
Sheep and goats... 210,000 1,447,916 
Camels... 76 

Total, live-atock... 308,765 349,976 
Carts wee 9 
Ploughs ... 36,262 37,241 
Roats 4 


An attempt was made by Major Adame to introduce the Menno sheep 
into Hazéra, but the experiment proved a failure owing to the dislike of 
the people to the innovation, and to the thorny woods in which the sheep 
are grazed obliging them to be kept close sheared. 

The flocks of Hazara wander from the low hills of the Rawal Pindi 
district to the extreme northern end of Kagan and Bhogarmang. The 
shepherds ordinarily spend the month of April iv their own homes in Kashmir 
and Northern Hazara. In May they begin to drive their flocks to the 
higher regions of Kagan and Bhogarmang, and even beyond on to the 
spurs of the Childs territory. This is the lambing season. In the early part 
of September, they begin to drive the flocks back towards their homes. They 
spend a month at their homes harvesting their crops, if they have any. 
By the end of October they move off towards the lower hills for the winter 
season, and reach them about the middle of November. During the cold 
season the flocks are grazed on all the lower Hazara hills, from the Tanéwal 
hills in the north-west to the Khanpor hills in the south-east ; and latterly, 
a large number of the flocks have been driven in the winter to the bills in 
the western half of Rawal Pindi district. Some of the flocks also are 
driven for their winter-grazing as far as Jhelam. They remain in these 
warmer climates from November to the middle of March. The graziers 
then begin to drive the flocks back to their homes in Northern Hazara; 
and reaching home by the middle of April, spend a month there, sowing 
and manuring their fields, and then in May start again for the higher 
mountains of Kagan and Bhogarmang. 

A flock (locally called Ajer) is ordinarily reckoned to be 200 head of sheep 
or goats. In small flocks called ‘chauka’ (/itéle), the sheep and goats 
graze together; in large ones they are generally separated; when a flock 
Increases to near 500 head, it is divided into two. There is generally 
a shepherd and a dog to every 100 head. 

The collection of a grazing tax from such a shifting body is a matter of 
some difficulty. The farmers have, in the first place, to employ a number 
of agents, generally about 25, and the following system of collection is 
ordinarily followed. The flocks, in passing from the summer grazing grounds, 
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cannot avoid using certain known bridges and passes, the principal ones 
being as follow :— 
. Place. Estimated 


collections. Remarke. 


Rs. 
Garbi Habibala, bridge over the Kiinhar 200 Principally from Kashmfr flocks. 


river. 


Shohal bridge, over the Kiinhar river... 400 Three-fourths collected from Kashmir 
flocks, one-fourth from Balakot flocks. 
Balakot ditto ditto ies 700 Nearly all contributed by Kagan flocks, 


a little by Kashmir flocks. 
Mattikot pass between Balakot and 300 One-third contributed by Balakot flocks ; 


Shinkar!. two-thirds by Bhogarmang flocks. 
Dag pase on the Siran river between the 400 Konsh, &c. Bhogarmang flocks. These 
Bhogarmang and Siran villages. are also counted in their villages, 
Kunjadi Gali on the north border of the 700 Fromthe flocks of the Alahi (independent) 
Chatar plain in Konch. valley. If the farmer does not send 
good men here, the Alahi graziers refuse 
to pay. 
ToraL w. 2,700 


Also, for some 10 or 12 years past, a number of flocks which befare 
grazed in Kagan have resorted in the summer to the Mochpari and 
Mi&nj&ni ranges, and the farmer collects from them there. ‘The farmer 
or his agent, on counting the flocks, levies the amount of the tax, and 
gives the grazier a receipt, stating the number of sheep and goats counted. 
The receipt does not state the sum levied. This is frequently in excess of 
what is due on the heads counted; the graziers leave part of their flocks 
behind, and the farmer knows it and demands more than what is due on 
the heads counted ; acertainsum in excess is generally paid. The grazier 
then drives his flock on; and when the farmer or his agent has left the 
collecting station, goes back and fetches the rest of his flock. But the 
farmer is a match for the grazier. Having collected ell he can at the 
principal bridges and passes, he follows the flocks to their cold weather 
grazing grounds, and demanding his receipts from the graziers, re-counts 
their flocks and makes them pay again on the number in excess of the 
receipt. If the flocks have gone on to the Rawalpindi district, he of course 
fails to obtain this second counting. But he still has a third opportunity : 
when the flocks after the cold weather move back towards their summer 
grazing grounds, he again counts tlfem and levies the tax on all sheep not 
covered by his receipts, and if the grazier has been unfortunate enough 
to lose the farmer’s receipts, he will have to pay the whole tax over again. 
The enumeration, after all, is always to a certain extent incomplete ; and the 
farmers’ agents frequently collude with the graziers. 

The settlement enumeration gives the following return of sheep and 

ats :— 

B° Tebsil Harlpar. Tehst! Mdnsera. 








Gandgar ; .. 6,316 Kagan oe .. 84,542 
Srikot ... ia See 4,431 Balakot 254 ... 20,726 
Kandi Klah di ... 6,698 Bhogarmang ... ... 8,717 
Khbanpir au . 9,838  Konsh a v. —-8,086 
Nara ... as = - 8,676 Boi at .. 3,063 
Dana and Bakot... 4,487 Kachi a v. — 4,862 
Other tracts vet ... 22,907 Other tracts... . 12,488 
Tota, ... 67,251 Tora .., 87,484 

—— — 

Total, Hazara District ... w. 144,735 
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This enumeration does not include the Kashmir and Albi flocks which 
contribute to the grazing tax, 

The following estimate of the flocks taxed by the annual farm was 
given to the Assistant Settlement Officer by the present farmers, who have 
had shares in the farm, off and on, for the last twelve years. This estimate 
does not include the Haripir Tehsil’s flocks, nor the flocks in the M&nsera 
Tehsil, under 50 in number :— 





Flocke from Kashmir and Meo Flock 
independent territory. sera Fiocks. 
Head, Head. 
From Kashm!r— Flocks grazed in Kagin ... 65,000 
Kotli flocks, 16,000 Flocks grazed in Bhogarmang 20,000 
Flocks from Chakara and other 
parts 7,000... «. 23,000 Ditto in Konsh .. 3,000 
From Alhi a ... 8,000 Ditto on the Mochpari 
and Mianjant ... 10,000 
Tota. ... 31,000 ToTaL .. 88,000 


Total, flocks taxed 119,000 head of sheep and goats. 


The farmers state, that the number of Kashmir flocks grazing in Kagan 
has fallen off largely during the last few years. 


The population of the Hazara district is formed as follows :—in Kagan the 
inhabitants are principally Gijars, the Syads being the proprietors ; in Pakl1, 
Agror, Konsh, Bogarmang and lower part of the Kinhbar valley the in- 
habitants are Swatis. These are not of Afghan blood, but their customs are 
in every way the same. They are the descendants of the original holders 
of Swat, who were expelled by the Yisafzais. 

The Bombas, Dhinds, Karals and Gakars, who inhabit the south-eastern 
portion of the Haripir division, are undoubtedly of Hinda ongin. 

The Jadiins, who occupy the Orash plain, are not Afghans, but their 
customs assimilate them. The same may be said of the Tanawalis. 

The CUtmanzai and Tarkhélis are emigrants from the Utmanzai clan 
on the right bank of the Indus in the Utmd4nanma division of Yisafzais. 
The Mash wanis are said to be Syads from Afghanistan. The Aw&os are spread 
all over the district, holding a number of villages in the Jadin, Swati 
and Tanawali tracts. 

The plain south of Haripir was formerly owned by small families of 
Tarins, Dalazaks and Turks, but they have been gradually supplanted by 
the Gijars. 

Captain Wace gives the following table of the distribution of land, stock 
and population in Hazara district :— , 


Bquare miles, Urcultivated. Ploughs. Souls Kine. Plocks. 


cultivated. 
Bombas, Dhiinds, Karals, Gakars 114 426 «= 8,650 71,306 49,606 20.963 








Hazira plain... (98 75 4604 47545 22,391 14795 
Otmanzais, Mashwants, Tarkhels 59 139 2,940 26626 13,836 14420 
Swatis A 188 373 10140 90970 685,238 38,794 
Tanawalig sie ods 73 213 4,915 41,944 28,568 13,429 
Jadiins fe og 146 4444 46,770 24059 7,792 

Toray... 615 2,176 37,241 340,340 206,420 144,735 


=e OUlCUUEe ee ee 
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The dress of the residents of the lower portion of the district differs little 
from that of the inhabitants of the Panj&b generally. A loose white ‘kurta’ 
and flowing ‘ paijamas’; the latter, sometimes loose and open at the ankle, and 
sometimes drawn like a Turkish trowser, constitutes the dress of the 
majority, to which the higher class add a ‘lungi’ as a girdle and another 
asa turban. The Khans wear the latter embroidered with gold. In the 
hill country, near the border, the garments, both tunic and trowsers, are 
often dyed of a deep blue, with a small skull cap for a head covering. 

The prevalence of the dark blue dress and the blue turbans, often with 
8 bright crimson border, strikes the traveller in Hazara. The people seem 
much better dressed than is usual in the plains; there are none of those 
dirty-looking, half-naked men, whose costume is made up of nondescript 
pieces of cotton, very dirty and ragged. 

The following exhaustive information regarding the soils of Hazara is ex- 
tracted from Captain Wace’s settlement report :— 

“On inquiry I found that the soils all over the district were classified 
“ amongst the people in the following manner :— 


Irrigated Soils. Unirrigated Soils, 
1 Bagh. 1 Chari. 
2 Bahardizamin. 2 Bela Kund, Cho. 
3 Hotar. 3 Maira, Mohri. 
4 Haranda Gar. 4 Sikar, Rakkar, Retar. 
6 Kealsi. 


“The ‘baigh’ or garden soil is always situated in the immediate vicinity 
“ of the village, and is cultivated principally by ‘ malliars’ (mallis), a class of 
‘cultivators superior in intelligence and industry to the other cultivators ; 
“it is highly manured ; and sugar-cane, opium, turmeric, and vegetables of 
‘all descriptions are raised in it; the cultivator generally gets three crops a 
“ year off it ; it always pays cash rents, and corresponds with the ‘ zabti’ lands 
“of the Panjab; in Haripiir and a few villages in the vicinity, it pays as 
‘high a rent as Rs. 40 an acre, There are only 5,169 acres of this soil in 
“the district, divided over the main assessment divisions as follows :— 








Per cont. of 

Tract. Acrea, cultivation of 
tract. 
“ Low arid hills nn ie see 40 0 2 
“ Unirrigated plain tracts dig .. 1,247 1:52 
“ Trrigated plain tracts ... Bie oo 3,054 6 5 
“Temperate hills and high lands... . 631 0° 4 
“Cool mountain tracts ... ae .. ~—« 297 0 3 
Tota, District... .. 5,169 13 


“It is also called ‘ kata’ land from the fact that the Sikh assessment was 
“ always levied on it at a contract rate (bi mukta). It is the same kind of 
‘land as is elsewhere called ‘ zad¢z’. 

“ This term was mainly in use in Lower Hazéra. The word means ‘ outlying 
“land” The term signifies the irrigated land lying beyond the immediate 
“vicinity of the village; that is to say, the irrigated land on the cultivation 
“of which less pains are spent than on the ‘ bagh’ land. Garden crops cannot 
‘be raised on it, and it varies in quality according to the original character 
‘of the soil, the amount of manure it gets (generally not much), and the 
“ character of the husbandry applied. Cereals, pulses, and cotton are raised on 
“it; and it generally yields two crops, of which the ‘ kbarif’ is always a good 
“crop; but the ‘rabi’ is often poor for want of sufficient manuring. ‘There 
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“ are 10,264 acres of this soil in the district, divided over the main assessment 
“ divisions as follows :— 





Per cent. of 

Tract. Sores. cultivation of 
tract. 
“ Low arid hills bi as ss 34 02 
“ Unirrigated plain tracts Mes 1,764 22 
“Irrigated plain tracts .. ie - 6,255 130 
“ Temperate hills and high lands _.... or 629 05 
“Cool mountain tracts... es » 1,682 1-4 
ToraL, District ... 10,264 26 
fa] 








“The lands classified under this soil are nearly all situated in the plain 
“tracts. ‘Those so classified in the hill tracts only get an occasional watering 
“from the water which is not wanted at the time for the rice-lands. 

“The ‘hotar’ lands are the good rice-lands of the hill tracts. There are 
‘14,289 acres of this soil in the district, distributed over the main assessment 
“divisions as follows :— 


Per cent of 

Tract. Acres, cultivation 

of tract. 

“ Low arid hills ee sea ies 94 05 
“ Unirrigated plain tracts a ine 89 Ol 
“ Irrigated plain tracta a set 560 12 
“ Temperate hills and highlands... 7,899 56 
“Cool mountain tracts 5 « «6,147 53 
Torat, District ve. 14,289 3°6 











“Tt will be observed that there are scarcely any ‘hotar’ lands in the low 
“arid hills and plain tracts. In the higher hill tracts it is the most valuable 
“soil. Rice is the only crop raised; the description of rice raised is for the 
“most part coarse and inferior. The largest continuous areas under rice 
“cultivation are situated on the bauks of the Siran from the mouth of the 
“ Bhogarmang valley to the western limit of the Baihr Kund ilaka; they 
“aggregate a continuous sheet of about 4,500 acres of irrigated rice-lands. 
“The rice-lands on the Balakot ilaka, on the banke of the Kinhar, also ag- 
“ gregate about 1,000 acres; and in the Balakot ilaka, there are some 900 
‘acres divided between 6 villages, irrigated from the hill streams above the 
“Jhelam river. -The rest of the rice-lands are scattered about in smaller 
“patches. Speaking generally, the irrigation supply is constant and abua- 
“dant. Ordinarily each hill village has its patch of ‘hotar’ land, which is 
“to it much the same as the ‘ bagh’ land is to the plain villages, only a very 
“‘ great deal inferior in value. The ‘hotar’ of the plain tracts is not valuable. 
“The greater heat of the plains enables the agriculturiste there to raise 
“much more valuable crops than rice on their best irrigated soil. 

“ Under the head of ‘ harranda gar dhangar’ ie included two different classes 
“of soil. One is the ‘ dhangar’ or ‘ barangar’ land under irrigation. The other 
‘is the ‘barranda’ land, also called ‘gar’ and ‘garera.’ The ‘barangar or 
“‘dhangar’ land is hard, stony, poor soil; such land is covered with large oun 
“stones ; and looking at it at first sight, there seems to be a good deal more o 
“stones than soil on it; this land is of small area, and is principally coanne 
“ the tail end of the Dor river’s irrigation between Hartpar and its Junction wi 
“the Siran river; cereals are raised on it, and it only yields one crop ® a 
“The ‘ harranda gar’ and ‘ garera’ lands are of the poorest character ; when the 
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“flood sweeps away the alluvial lands on the banks of the Haro, Dor or 
“ Siran river, on its subsiding the old substratum of round stones and pebbles 
‘is left. exposed ; the cultivator then proceeds to form this unpromising bed 
“into little square parterres ; and by making a small irrigation channel from 
“ the river’s bed a little higher up to these parterres, he makes the river water 
“irrigate them,passing it slowly from plot to plot ; he adds what soil he can 
‘with hig own hands and leaves the silt deposited from the water to do the 
“rest. On this miserable soil he raises a crop of the coarsest rice, that is to 
“say, he raises it unless another flood rises and sweeps it away when it is only 
“half-grown; but if the land escapes fresh floods, in a few years, by 
“ perseverance in this way, a very fair rice-field is formed. There are 6,939 
‘acres of these soils in the district, distributed as follows :— 


Per cent. of 
Tract, Acres.  ctutivation 
of tract. 
“Low arid hills... at ide 17 i 
“ Unirrigated plain tracts ie os 969 12 
“ Trrigated plain tracts es “a 5,941 12°7 
“Temperate hills and high lands oe 7 
“Cool mountain tracts te ee 6 
Tota, District a 6,939 17 
——o 5 





“The terms ‘ bari,’ ‘ chari,’ and ‘ lipara,’ are applied to the unirrigated ma- 
‘‘nured lands. They are mostly situated in the immediate vicinity of the 
“ village site, and besides the manure they receive, they are fertilised by the 
“wash which flows from the village site during rainfalls. But these terms 
“ are also applied to all unirrigated manured land ; cereals, maize, wheat and 
“barley, are the crops principally raised on this soil. It invariably and 
“ without intermission yields two crops a year; and both crops are excellent, 
‘except in the coldest hill tracts (e. g., Bakot, Sammundar Par, Kagaan) ; in 
“the hill villages where the winter is very severe, the‘ rabi’ crops on this soil 
“are of inferior quality. The crops on this soil rarely fail; they succeed 
“with only a little rain, and the rate of yield is treble that of the unma- 
“nured lands. When rented to tenants, it never pays a lower rent than half 
“ the produce, and it sometimes pays so much astwo-thirds. Itsells or mort- 
“ gages readily for Rs. 100 an acre, but is very rarely parted with. There 
“are 38,178 acres of this soil in the district distributed as follows :— 


Por cent of Head of 











Tract. Acres, cultivation cee 

of tract. cultivated, 

“Low arid hills __... i 2,423 14:1 142 
“Unirrigated plain tracts aia 6,689 8-2 59 
“ Irrigated plain tracts id 2,180 47 71 
“Temperate hills and high lands... 11,039 8:3 83 
“Cool mountain tracta .. 16,847 13°6 116 
Tota, District - $38,178 97 89 

—————— 








“The proportion of these soils is low in the irrigated plain tracts, because 
“the manure is there given principally to the irrigated ‘ bigh’ land. In all the 
“ other tracts they are the mainstay of the villagesin bad seasons. Those of 
“the temperate hills and highlands are perhaps the finest of the whole; 10 
“that.tract maize, wheat and barley, all three, thrive excellently, whereas 
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“ maize thrives indifferently in the plain tracts, and wheat and barley thrive 
“ indifferently in the cold hill tracts. 

« This soil is known under a variety of names; ¢é. g., ‘cho,’ ‘kund’ ‘bela,’ 
«¢dab,’ ‘negar,’ ‘ las,’ ‘ mal,’ ‘ jabba,’ ¢ nalla,’ ‘ nari,’ ‘dungi’ ‘ kachi,’ ¢ gujrat,’ 
«gujhail,’ &. They all alike indicate a deep loam soil, free of stones, with 
“an abundance of moisture and exceptional facilities for retaining it, either 
“ because it is situated in a hollow, or at the base of a hill or slope, or on the 
“banks of a stream or ravine. It yields one excellent crop per annum, 
‘generally maize, wheat or barley; the rate of yield is much higher than 
“that of ordinary ‘maira’ land. The great value of this soil, independent of 
‘its inherent fertility, is its comparative security from bad seasons. There 
“are 25,244 acres of this soil, distributed as follows :— 








Per cent of 

Tract. Acres, ‘cultivation 
of tract. 
“Low arid hills... ai a; 1,439 8.4 
‘*Unirrigated plain tracts she ue 8,974 11:0 
“ Irrigated plain tracts ve te 3,270 70 
‘Temperate hills and highlands seo 6,228 47 
“Cool mountain tracts oat “ 6,333 46 
Totat, District .. 25,344 64 


“The next quality of soil is known variously as ‘ Maira’ in the plain lands ; 
and as ‘ Mohri,’ ‘ Thala,’ ‘ Thapla,’ ‘ Dhan,’ ‘ Danna,’ in the hill lands. The 
“* Maira’ lands are light soil, half clay and half sand, and generally free of 
“stones ; they get neither manure nor irrigation ; depend entirely on timely 
“rain; and yield only one crop per anoum, either cereal or pulse ; this crop 16 
“ generally a spring one; autumn crops are not ordinarily sown in this soil. 
“The terms ‘ Mohri,’ ‘ Thala,’ ‘Thapla,’ indicate the small level patches on the 
“ hill tops ; ‘ Dana’ indicates the level top of a long ridge ; ‘ Dhan’ indicates a 
‘table-land of some size, situate in a hill tract; their characteristics and agri- 
“ culture are similar to those of the ‘ Maira’ of the plain lands. These lands in 
‘‘ good rainy seasons all yield well. Their total area is 116,224 acres, dis- 
“ tributed as follow :— 


Per cent. of 
Tracta. Acres. cultivation 
of tract. 
“ Low arid hills __... ies és 6,120 3657 
“ Unirrigated plain tracts oe . 37,547 46° 
“ Irrigated plain tracts ge .. 12,947 27°7 
‘‘ Temperate hills and highlands... . 936,716 28 
“ Cool mountain tracts as ~- 22,894 19°7 
TotaL, District ... 116,224 295 
—————— 








“The next quality of soil is known variously as ‘sikar,’ ‘retar,’ ‘rakkar,’ 
“‘dhingar,’ ‘jhamra,’ ‘garera,’ ‘gér dana,’ ‘thangar,’ ‘harrind.’ ‘Sikar’ and 
“‘rakkar’ are hard soils, full of shale and gravel; ‘dhangar’ and ‘jhamra’ are 
“ hard clay soils, full of stones; all these soils are ploughed with difficulty, and 
“the crops are soon parched on them; ‘retar’ is sandy soil; ‘garera,’ ‘gar,’ 
“and ‘harrand’ are terms applied to very stony land. These soils get no irri- 
“ gation and no manure ; they never bear more than a very scanty vadt crop, 
generally barley and moth ; kAarif crops are rarely, if ever, raised on them. 
“The crops on these soils are frequently lost for want of timely rain; they 
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“have little stamina, and scorch sooner than those on any other lands. 
“There are 97,572 acres of these soils, distributed as follow :— 


Per cent. of 

Tracts. Acres. cultivation 
of tract, 
* Low arid hills ss tee F 3,773 22:0 
“ Unirrigated plain tracte a ww. =: 19,113 23°4 
“ Irrigated plain tracts oh vo 9,739 20°8 
“ Temperate hills and highlands... ve 45,486 34'5 
“ Cool mountain tracts es » 19,462 16:8 





TotaL, District ~. 97,572 248 











“The ‘ kalsi’ soil is the worst of all. It consists of the narrow terraced 
“fields cut out of the sides of hills. They yield well the first year, but after- 
“ wards the crops on them are very poor. Very inferior pulses are principally 
“grown on them; they get neither irrigation nor manure, and many crops 
“are lost. They are generally narrow, sloping, ill-drained, difficult of 
“access, and ploughed with difficulty ; in many cases they cannot be ploughed 
“at all, but are cultivated with the spade. A heavy fall of rain in the 
“autumn will frequently break the terraces and wash the entire block of 
“terraced fields down the hill-side. The term ‘kalsi’ originally indicated 
“the point of a minaret, and, I presume, came to be applied to theee fields 
“from the fact of their being situated high up the hill-sides— 


Per cent. of 
Tracts, Acres, cultivation 
of tract. 

“Low arid hills —... ‘ies w. 38,195 18°6 
“ Unirrigated plain tracts Sar . 6,349 65 
“ Irrigated plain tracts bas . 2,874 61 
“Temperate hills and highlands... +» 23,886 18:1 
“Cool mountain tracts - és ... 44,570 38°4 





Tora, District 1 79,874 20'3 


“‘T found from the measurement papers and from inquiry that the lands 
“lately thrown out of cultivation (7. ¢., not cultivated either in the sea- 
“son of the measurements or in the season preceding) form an insigni- 
“ficant fraction of the total cultivation. They are therefore included with 
“the worst soil (kalsi), instead of being shown separately in the returns 
“herewith submitted. 

“ Of culturable land there is very little that is not already cultivated, viz. : 

Proportion of cultivated 





Culturable land, uncultivated in Acres. area per cent. 
Low arid hills ox was « 1,621 89 
Unirrigated plain tracts ste .. 6,773 8:3 
Irrigated plain tracts oss .. 9,016 6°4 
Temperate hills and highlands .., ~- 9,852 2°9 
Cool mountain tracts sis .. 3,065 2:10 

Torat, District ... 18,527 47 


“ But it will be found that the cultivated area will increase to a larger extent 
“than these figures indicate. It is not possible to return as culturable many 
“hill lands which can undoubtedly be farmed, with industry and patience, 
‘into fairly good terraced fields; and this process is steadily going on all 
“over the Hazara hills. 

“ Having thus described the division of soils in vogue in the district, I 
“‘ proceed to notice the main features and distinctions of the five divisions 
“under which I have grouped the assessment circles. 
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“The tracta classed as low arid hills are the following :— 


ILAKA on 
CHAK, 


Gandgar 
Srikot 
Dhakabadnak 
Dbaka Tarla 


Khanpur ...| 28 


Toray .., 
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(The antique figures in these two columus are percentage on the total area of each tract.) 


“These tracts are all situate at the south-west end of the district in the Haripar tehsil. All four, except the Dhaka 
“Tarla Khinpir, are essentially frontier tracts. Gandgar is owned by Tarkhelis, and is nearly all jagir to them. Srikot is 
‘owned by Mishwanis, a Syad tribe; a large portion of its revenue is held indm by them, Dhaka Badnak is owned by 
‘Pallal Tanaolis, and is jagir to the Nawab of Amb. Dhaka Tarla Khanpar is part of the Khanpar Gakkar tract, and 
“adjoins Rawal Pindi. Only one or two of the peaks in these tracts exceed 4,000 feet in height; most of the villages are 
“situate much lower. The waste for the most part consists of low hills, covered with grass and low scrab. In the Khand- 
“ par, Gandgar, and Srikot tracts, the proceeds from the sale of this scrub in the Rawal Pindi city and in Hariptr are a help 


“to the agriculturists in bad seasons. 
The population is dense, and Gandgar excepted, the ploughs are small. 


“* set. 


The villages are mostly emall and weak; but the occupants are a simple hard-working 
With the exception of Dhaka Badnak, they 


“are rich in cattle. The rainfall is small and uncertain; many harvests fail. The rabi crop is the mainstay ; and the 
“kharif cultivation is of little comparative value, except in Srikot, two or three northern villages in Gandgar, and on the 
“‘manured (do-fas/i) lands. Of the soils, the Hotar is indifferent ; so is the Maira and Retar, and the Kalesi is bad. 
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HAZ 


‘These tracts vary much in their characteristics ; they are situate in the 
centre and west of the Hariptr Tehsil. Khari is cane by Tarkhelis, and 
“nearly half of it is jagir tothem. Kulai is owned by Tanaolis, and is 
“ jagir to the Nawab of Amb. Shingri is now owned by mixed communi- 
ties, but before Sikh rule the Tanaolis owned it. Jagal, Kot Najibulla, 
“and Kandi Kahl are owned by the former tenantry of the Tarin family; 
“ Baharwal is a part of the Gakhar tract. The Bagra and Rajoia chaks 
‘are owned by Jadhtns. The climate assimilates to that of the Rawal 
“ Pindi district, but the crops ripen later than they do there. The irrigated 
‘and do-fasli lands excepted, the great mass of the cultivation is rabi 
“ cultivation. Khari and kulai on the banks of the Indus are exceptionally 
“fertile ; the soil is fine, and it benefits both by percolation and by the 
“ moisture evaporated from the river. The crops rarely fail, and are excep- 
“tionally fine. Jagal is the next best tract; its maira lands are exception- 
“ally fine. The Kot Najibulla lands comes next; they are more stony 
‘and arid than those of Jagal. The Kandi Khal and Maidan Shingri lands 
“are very stony andarid, the Kandi Khal lands especially. I have left the 
“ Badnak Maidan and the Bagraand Rajoia chaks out of this gradation. 
“The Badnak Maidan has some excellent irrigation on the north bank of 
“the Siran; its unirrigated lands are excellent, but many crops are lost 
“for want of rain. The Bagra (Tir Maira) and Rajoia (Gujrat Dhangar) 
“chaks form the extreme north-east arm of the Haripir plain; they are 
“not so arid or hot as the rest of the ilakas they are grouped with, and 
uf get more rain, The statistics above given sufficiently explain their other 
“ features. 
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“ Nearly all the cultivated lands in these tracts have an elevation of from 
“3,000 to 4,000 feet above sea level. As regards physical formation they 
“ are divisible into 2 distinct divisions: (1) the hill tracts ; (2) the open val- 
‘‘leys. The open valleys consist of the Orash (Dhamtaur and Nawanshaihr) 
‘ plain, in which the Abbottabad cantonment is situate, the Mangal plain to 
* its north, and the Pakbli plain (Mansehra, Shankiari and Bairh Kund) again 
“north of that. The rest are mainly hill tracts. But the climate in all is 
‘similar ; the summer heat is much less than that of the Panjab ; the winter 
“is very severe ; and the rainfall, both in autumn and winter, is considerably 
“in excess of that of the plains. Owing to the comparatively temperate cha- 
“racter of these tracts, a small rainfall secures a considerable portion of their 
‘crops. The kharif is the principal crop; but the rab1 crop is also con- 
“siderable. The ‘ Hotar’ lands on the Siran (Bhairkund and Shankiari) and 
“on the Kunhar (Balaékot) and in the Orash valley are good. The ‘ chari’is 
“also excellent. The population is dense and the people are well off for 
“cattle. In the Tanaul tracts the income from sale of wood and grass in 
“Hariptr and Abbottabad is considerable; and in all the hill tracts the 
“cattle contribute very valuable assets. The hill sides are bare of wood; 
“but they produce very fine grass crops, on half of which the cattle are 
“grazed in the summer and autumn, and the other half is cut and stocked 
“for winter and spring use. Most of the hills are under 6,000 feet in 
“ height above sea level. 

“The Shingri Bagra and Rajoia tracts excepted, these tracts are all situate 
“in the Mansehra Tehsil. They form the central portion of the district. 
“The Shingri Kandi is owned principally by Awans. The Bagra and 
“ Rajoia tracts are owned by Jadiins; so are the Dhamtaur and Nawa- 
“shabr and Mangal tracts. Kachi, Babarhan, Sherwan, and Garhian are 
“owned by Tanaolis. And the last seven in the above statement are owned 
‘by Swatis. All the Tanaoli and Swati tracts are more or less of a 
“frontier character. Garhi Habibila is jagir to its principal owner, the 
Swati chief. 
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“The Khanpir (Gakhars), Nara (Karral), Dana (Dhund), and Bako 
“(Dhund) tracts are all situate in the Haripir Tehsil. The rest are situated 
“in the Mansehra Tebsil. Of them Boi is the Bomba chief’s tracts; the rest 
“are the Swati tracts, except Kagan, which is owned by Syads. The tracts 
“in the Haripir Tehsil are peaceably disposed interior tracts, so is the Boi 
“tract in the Mansehra Tehsil; the remaining tracte of Agror, Kaunsh 
“ Bhogarmang and Kagan are equally peaceably disposed; but are on our 
“extreme northern frontier, and should be more tenderly dealt with. 

‘In these tracts the villages are mostly situate at the base or on the sides 
‘of mountains, the summits of which range are from 5,000 feet to 1,000 feet 
“in height above sea level ; the height of the actual cultivation ranges from 
“3,000 to 6,000 feet above sea level. The climate is severe in the winter, 
‘and cool in the summer. The rainfall is ordinarily abundant. The rabi 
“crops are of small extent and little value; on the higher lands it is a com- 
“mon sight to see wheat fields still green when the July rains commence, 
‘‘and in such cases the crop is of course lost. The crops other than maize 
“suffer much from hail. ‘lhe rice lands are valuable ; besides rice, maize is 
“the only valuable crop grown to any considerable extent. Kangui, (a very 
“inferior kind of millet) and kalhat (a very inferior pulse) are largely grown 
‘on the outlying lands. 

“The ploughs are much smaller than in other parts of the district. The 
‘‘ population, compared with the cultivated area, is very dense, and cattle, of 
“which there is ordinarily an abundance, form a very considerable asset. 

‘Large areas of these hills are covered with dense forest, principally of 
“ Himalayan pines. And the parts free of forest produce grow excellent 
“ grass, a sufficient portion of which is carefully cut and stocked for use 
“during the winter, when the cattle are for fully four months confined to 
“their sheds and stall-fed. 

“The agriculture of the district is of the simplest character, and inferior 
“to that of an ordinary Panjab district. The crops are all sown broadcast; 
“seed drills are unkuown. In the Hazara plain the agriculturists reside in 
“compact village sites, but the rest of the district is remarkable for the way 
‘they are scattered over the village lands, each man and bis cattle squatting 
“in his own fields. This is especially the case in hill villages. This feature 
“has obvious advantages in connection with the manuring and tending of 
“the cultivated fields. The fields, especially in the hill tracts, are slovenly, 
sparingly ploughed. The rainfall is generally sufficient at least for the 
“‘manured lands; and the people find it rather to their interest to tend their 
“cattle carefully and to increase the manured area and milch produce, than 
“to plough their lands often. There is such an abundance of wood that 
“manure is not generally used for fuel, except in a few villages in the 
“‘Garhian tract near Mansehra. 

“The Tanaolis and Jadins are fair cultivators; the Gujar tenantry, Awans 
‘and other races of Hindi origin, are also thrifty and hard-working, but the 
“Syads, Swatis, Otmanzais, and Tarkhelis, are a careless, lazy set. The 
“‘ Mishwanis are very thrifty. 
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- 400 | 8 o1| 360 247 | 1,560 | 7 | 9,356 
' ‘ { 
" 469 | 6! ss3' 7,827 gaz, 4! IBA 
| | | 
* 868 | 9. S81; 7,925 564 83,022 | 6 | 44,098 
ee | | 4,758 257' 15278' 8 | 13,196 
| 21 160 42 ‘ cd 
303 538 | 2,038 18 | 5458. 4,106 320. (16,400; | 44,716 
335 860 | 2,627 45 | 10,554 0s 
417 950 | 4,054 60 | 4770. 
‘ai eee] pote ee i——_— | ‘peasy icpuatome Rae a ae ee 
1,980 874 21,684 25 | 50,367 | 28,880 | 401 1,44,886 S$. —1,56,648 
ee | eget ale sees eat 
ee eee ee eae | eee ' 
| | | - o 
4,089 853 | 43,902 17! 69,897 77,672 | 474) 400,222 424,166 
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IRRIGATED. UNIBRIGATED. 
| 
Vator VaLuE 
Yisup, | AT AVBBAGS YrBup AT AVERAGE | 
zB PRICK, ‘ 
PRODUCE. | nie | | 
3 we yi 
2 |8 z | 3 z z 
3 ons { 
z =! | | 
a & 5 o : & 
° . . aS . . 
sift) a [ila 2 lee a 18] a | 
< | « & < e | « ja: & /4 & 
ane : — —_— -— — 
| ) 
Irrigated plain tracts. | 
i fm | M. | Re} Rs, i | Be | Re | Re | 
F ‘ { 
| fy 
te 4,022: 787 | 48,305 | 10) 47,060] 10,779 | 454) 61,150 | 5 58,847 | 
| Barley » | 3,117' 936} 36,402 7| 21,716! 9,279 | 626 | 72,608! 6| 42071 | 
g | Mustard ... be 269 67) 1,020; 9| 2392] 1,891 | 492 ' 11,331 : 6 | 11,684 
‘ : I 
ge Mere : 
4 Farak oe | asi wes ake IS | 
& | Tobacco ... ge sea 1el i} »123 2,686 a 8,943 a re ei 
a t 
6 | Opiam | §. htee © ac a | 
QZ 
| — -|-|— 
‘ | | 
u Tora 8,499 | 641 | 989,313 8 | 80,011 | 21,938 | 529 145, 093, 6 | 1,13,602 
‘insane | oon es eo a Dt i} 
SS Se ee Te ' 
Maize 8,231 | Ass 39,629 | 10; 31,153 | 1,497] 498] 9,290 5 7,128 
Rice 147 | 1,003 1,843) 17] 2693 
| Mang and Mash 293! 526] 1,925 10 | 2864) 274 | 338 | 1,158, 6) 1.798 
‘ pues a 176 | 480| 1,066) 6; 1,028] 2,649! 323! 10,6839 4) 10,471 
5 | Badjra 116 | 908 1,302 | 9 4 1,082 | 1,870 | 422, 9,870' 6! 8,682 
¢ ; Bengal end Kulhat ee os 1,280 | 390 5,120 3 | 4,401 
a 
MTS oe ales oe 6| 240 18 | 46 slaw! e| s| . 
8 Cotton (uncleaned) ... 1,064 | 619 12,748 1s | 94,627 | 1,498 ai | 5,880 11 15,044 
5 | 
g Gur seer ade se $82 | 1,109 5,242 w 22,437 BS | ie | 
Haldi 907 1,165 | 14,908] 72! 71,090 fee! | 
6 aoe | 
| | | | 
Totan oo) 7,321 | s06 78,152 ; 28 /1,67,760 ) 9,071 | 371 42,000 & | $6,300: 
jf} 
| ; 
Toran Dierarer =... | 16,810 847! 1,867,485 16 2,47,770 ' 91,010! 493 11,87,108 & 1,681,702 | 
; : 
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SETTLEMENT, 1871. 
agricultural produce and its value,—(continued.) 
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IRRIGATED. — |. UNIRRIGATED. | 1BRIGATED, 
[oS ae ee | os 
Viton ' Vacus | Vatos 
Yigup. aT avVEeaace Yixvp. ‘a? avemacs! : Yrsvp. 47 AVERAGE 
PRICE. Paice. | PRIOR. 
( 
@ |---- 2 _—_—_—- 5 | = 
3 he he on to 
2 | 8 x | ~ | i R) 2 ar z 
3 | = | i 3 | 
© ‘oo ' 
s | Fs fe = | & Bs sei 4 tf | 
E < : ae | £ 
lg Eg |e Rpg Ba eB] g |B 
< |< e l<! € < \« | e |4 el<aie< e |< | «& 
Temperate hills und high lands. | | | Cool mount in tracts. 
bh. | M. Rs Be. | Bm. , M. iBe.| Re. ! hm) M | Re Bs. 
; ! 
165 | 648] 1,338 1,280 | 90,007 | 407 pat 5 '1,46,068 | 160 | ws | 1,146 *| 1,163 
176| 077| 2,159 , 1,240 | 29,706 | 647 1,565,646 | 4 | 88,271 104 | ssa} 4102] 4} owt 
j | 
1| 640 8/10, 10! 1,880 2 9,501 | 7} 12,250; 1 480 | 6{ 4 ‘ 
{ | : 1 
_ my 1.326} $88 = s| eee! .. | | tat 
| : ‘ 
ae | 1011 | 320| 40%! 3 2am 3 | os 
155 | 988] 1,828 | 49 | a7 | eo tulsa lg io | | 13) 640} 188) 88 a4 





Not reckoned, as there are only few acres of it in the district. 
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earl eee [ee ei lec es eo 
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( 
662 | 1,072 | 7,305 | 10 | 5,205 | 43,872 | 643 |3,52,966 | 6 (2,650,883 | 1,582 | 3,000 10 15,768 
7,890 | 1,146 |1,04,872 | 13 | 97,838} ... ie we fe] oe | 6,088 | 1088 77,700} 18 | 41,820 
a1} 518 138 | 10 218 | 2,900] 464{ 13,356 | 10 | e204] 3 | 560 21/ 10 81 
11] 40 85 hs x 54 971} 257] 21,108] 3] 1168) .. |. de as ste 
Wes 16,286 | 30g | 62,900] 8 | 40,089/ .. | + . ty | ts 
| a ee 628 | 297/ 1,852| 7] 4,614 eth sch a4 
473 136 : 406 | 2,699 | 298, 10,665! 11 | 31.344 1} 60 8| 12 12 
63 734 e 67 | 3,458 3 a Ss $1 | 800 310; 5 1,850 
905 | 883 | 68 | 4,908 | | 1| 640 8| 40 40 
—_—— Sia ee ee a NN | ce ea, [aS a ee 
8,068 11,450 14,210 | 14 [3.079 | 66,346 | 634 (443,753 | 5 |3,60,196 | 7,664 | 1,061 00.841 | 13 | 06,731 
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ee ee i Ge ea 
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8,560 |1,116 {1,109,541 . 15 1,31,189 Nee 800 |7,71,880 | 6 |4,17,844 | 8,031 ; 1,018 { 1,038,883) 18 | 1,01,069 
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Spring (Rab!) crops. 


Autumn (Kharif) crops. 


PRODUCE, 


Wheat. ase 
Barley 
Musterd ... ate 
| aieiee 
| Karak 
j Tobacco oe 


Opium ... eee 
\ Tora. 


{ Maize one . 
| Rice (in husk) ... 
| Mung and Mash 
| Moth 
| Badjre 
| Kangni eod Kulbat 


Til A eos 





Cotton (uncleaned) 
{ Gur Si eae 
| Haldi 


vee 


Torta, 


rc 


Tota, Dieratotr 





Acres cultivated. 





13,108 | 
6,002 | 
319 | 
47) 
162 


veo | 20,069 
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280 | 
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21,340 
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668 


87,143 















































UNIRRIGATED. IRRIGATED, 
| oe o 
| Vator VaLus 
YsELD. AT AVERAGE | - Yiaxup AT AVERAGE 
| PRICE. Paics, 
be & 3 eS we | : 
& | a eo'8 & 
Ss : ' 
$ g 8 Ig | 
ao . : | eo = ao wt 
bE) 2/68) 49 | Fé afb a | 
> So > ° o > °o > Q 
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: Cool mountain tracts, ! Grand Total. 
t ' | 
dD i M. | Be! Be, | ‘pb | Moy Ba; Ba | 
' iv 
| |, | 
203 < 48,079 4 = 47,385' (6,515 | (774 |, 62,997 | 61,161 
432 | 37,289 3 22,777 | 4,169 | 922 | 48,067 7; 26,62 
256 | 1,023| 4, | 3e9 | 548 | 2,626| 9 3,108 
1 ; i 
302 1,781 4 1,853 Des 
3. 475 “ 
i: 447: 970| 5,468! 41, 18,599 
i | : : 
i F | 
| | : 
i ee 2ous 
| io 
338 | 88,678 4 73,802 | 11,500 | 828 /1,19,058 | 10 1,11,264 
| 
567 4,654,277 | 6! 3,t0,546 | 6,165 | 634 | 78,835 | 10; | 
 - ae 13,726 1,096 |1,86,368 | 13 | oa 
362! 3300! 7 6,971| 329 434) 2,142] 101 9,208 
287} 1,038' 4 1,059 oan: 474| 1,658! 6° 1,616 
320| 12. 3 10 | 156) 893] 1,741) 9, 1,487 
I 
220 | 58,772; 2: 45,019 | | | 
162; 279 | 6, 653 11: 240 33 | Bi 82 
- ' | I t 
18s 1,90 | 7, 8,008] 2,291 | 621 | 14,990] 18 | 40,508 | 
, | 716 | 994] 8,807 | 54: 38,944 
2 | 1,487 1,090 20,258 68 | 301,653 | 
a | cee area | cee py cae, | ate arene | es eee | re | —_—_ 
476 |5,18,082 | 4 3,686,362 | 26,161 | 1,001 |3,14,847 | 17 | 490,402 
ee cee | ee ee | ee eon — aoe oe | eee owe a —_— 
| | 
\ 
450 (607,660 | 4° 4,40,164 | 36,681 14 | 5,461,656 | 


+ 41,88,108 


| 947 |4,83,005 
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SETTLEMENT, 1871. 


agricultural produce and ifs value,—(concluded.) 
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UNIRRIGATED. \ TOTAL. 
ares eS eee oat ay 
| v 
' a aLuUs | : VaLus 
Ytmtp. i aT AVERAGE I Viaup at avenaes 
| PRICRGE, PRICES. 
3 oF 3 
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3g } s 
3 y é : : | 3 Bs 
‘ 1 
p | £6 | g | 4 2 | 8 ¥ rf 
4 | 4 e iat; @ | 4s | e |& : 
 y | 
Grond Total. | ; | 
fh | Ra. Rs. | | 
| | | oth M Bs, Re. 
04,805 | 421 4,46,115 5 | | 4,394,878 | 91,820 46} 6,009,112 6 4,906,089 
o3e76! 854 | 4,42,475 4|  2,67,518 68,065 672 | 400,642 ‘ 2,85,048 
I 
9,713 | ”3 48,803 6 60,141 10,082 408 61,419 6 63,287 
1,797 965 8,203 6 | 8,521 1,787 965 9,208 8 | 6,521 
1,178 310 4,650 8 8,729 1,173 310 4,550 3 8,729 
| 447 970 5,468 4 16,583 
eine asl 5 —iseah cote | | be eS Moc! az 
| eater " 
1,61,904 471 9,560,296 8| 7,66,787 |  1,72,664 495 | 10,69,204 8 8,76,061 
| | eae! 
1,14,561 592 8,458,066 5 5,902,067 1,20,726 614 |  0,26,001 6 | 6,62,690 
> 7 s | 7 19,726 | 1,086} —_1,86,358 13 | 1,838,612 
3,855 416 90,039 8 | $2,614 4104 | 44 22,161 9; 35,818 
10,984 | 333 45,702 4 45,091 11,264 | $36 47,300 4 | 46,708 
! 
10,684 609 67,044 6 65,248 | 10,600 616 69,785 6} 60,706 
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“ The district is a purely rural one; it contains no large towne. The 
“ places with most trade are— 
Haripir, population 4,800 souls. 
Bagra ss 1,278 ss, 
Dhamtawar ,, 5,546 ,, 
Nawashahr _,, 4,049 ,, 
Bafa » 4,193 ,, 
« But in each instance, except Hariptr, two-thirds of the population are agri- 
“ cultural. The export of ghee and grain from the north of the district is 
‘‘ considerable. Salt, sugar, tobacco, cotton cloths, and indigo are imported in 
“ exchange. Moreover, the salt for Kashiir is carried from the Pind Didan 
“ Khan mines on camels and bullocks through the Hazara district to Garhi 
“ Habibila, and the carriers, after selling their salt to the Kashmir merchants, 
“get a return load for their bullocks by taking grain out of the Pakli valley. 
“ The grain exported from Hazara goes principally to the Khatak country 
‘ across the Indus, and to the western portion of the Rawalpindi district. 
“‘ Betore British rule the difticulty was for a ‘zamindav’ to sell his butter, but 
“ now the tables are turned, and the butter is in such demand that the ‘ banias’ 
‘ have to be at some pains to kecp themselves regularly supplied. The graziers 
“ and agriculturists are so well off that they use a great deal of the butter in 
“ their own homes, and can sell the rest at their leisure. The people of the 
“ hills round Hariptr and Abbottabad make very considerable profits by sell- 
“ing wood and grass in Haripar and Abbottabad, and the value of the cattle 
“ has risen largely. 
“ Perhaps the most important change of all in the agricultural wealth of the 
“ people is this: During the Sikh rule, and up to 1850, when the country was 
“ unsettled, no matter how good the seasons in Hazara, and how much the sur- 
“plus produce in the hands of the ‘zamindar,’ his opportunities of selling it 
“ werefew. Now, thousands of bullocks from the Rawalpindi and Péshéwar 
“ districts take away the surplus produce of Upper Hazara. The stream of 
“ these bullocks coming and going lasts all the year round.” 


The main communications in the Hazara district are :— 
Abbottabad to Mari, excellent road, practicable for artillery ; bridged. 
0 », Garhi Habibala 


= +? 3 
a », Haripir 


Pd 33 

3 », Hasan Abdal i ”» 

iy » Torbela by Sherwan, good made road, practicable for all laden 

animals, 

‘5 yy Tandiani ”» ” 
Garhi 35 Balakot ” ” 
Haripir » Torbela ” 
Torbela », Baroti 93 » 

” ” Atak ” ” 
Mansera » Oghi Ss ” 
Hariptr »y Pindi 95 ” 
Kirplian » Ma&nsera ” ” 
Balakot », Shinkiari i ” 
Shinkiari ,, Khaki 3 ” 
Oghi » Baroti, practicable for mules; unmade. 


” », Konsh 
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Thandiani to Garhi, practicable for mules; unmade. 


Mansera __,, Sherwan os 
Haripur », Mari e 
Changlagali ,, Haripir ‘ 


The rest are mere footpaths. 


The force maintained in the Hazara district is as follows :— 
At Abbottabad. 
1 mountain battery, 4 guns, 162 gunners. 
2 regiments Panjab Infantry, each about 730 bayonets. 
1 troop of Panjab Cavalry, about 70 sabres, inclusive of sick and absent. 
From this force 100 bayonets under an English Officer is detached to 
Agror. Besides these, during the hot weather, there is accommodation at 
the following places in the district usually occupied by British troops :— 
Baragali, 200 men. Changlagal!, 96 men. 
Kalabagh, 208 _,, Khairigali, 100 _,, 


The Hazara police consists of 1 Inspector, 17 Deputy Inspectors, 4 Mount- 
Ai 42 Foot Sergeants, 41 Mounted, 419 Foot Constables. It is distributed as 
ollows :— 


Dy. Md. SS. Ft.S. Md.Const. Ft. Const. Total. 

Abbottabad om | 0 1 1 21 25 
Haripir ax 2 2 2 0 26 30 
Mansera . dt 0 ! 3 22 28 
Shinkiérf 1 0 1 0 1? 19 

hi . il 0 2 2 19 24 
Balakot . 1 0 2 0 13 17 
Garbi . 1 0 2 0 11 14 
Sherwan i TE 0 2 0 12 16 
Nara | 0 2 0 12 16 
Bakot 1 0 2 0 12 16 
Khanpar .l 0 2 OQ 10 18 
Ghazi . dt 0 2 0 21 24 
Torbela . ol 0 2 2 1° re 

irplian <1 0 2 0 
ie . O 0 1 0 10 ll 
Srikot . Oo “0 1 0 8 
Tawi . 0 0 1 0 14 16 
Dal Mohat 0 0 1 0 8 9 
Hatlai » OU 0 0 2 0 2 
Chamba 0 0 0 3 0 3 
Thapla 0 1 0 2 0 3 
Swahi Maira 0 0 0 2 0 2 
Mangal 0 0 0 2 0 2 
Kbski 0 0 0 2 0 2 
Dinga Gali . 0 0 0 0 2 2 
Thandiani 0 0 0 0 2 2 
Nathia Gali . 0 0 oO 0 2 2 
Damtiwar 0 0 0 0 4 4 


The foreign relations of the Hazara district consist in dealings with the 
independent Nawab of Amb, the Hasanzais, Akazais, Chagharzais, Deshis, 
Tikriwals, Nandahgris, Alahis, Kohistanis, and Chilasis. These will be 
found noticed under their respective headings. 

The Hazara district was reckoned part of Kashmir, and was brought 
under Sikh rule between 1820 and 1830 A. D., before which it formed 
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part of the Kabal empire. After the Sikh conquest it was held in ‘jagir’ 
by Sirdar Hari Sing till his death at the battle of Jamrtd in 1837. 
Omitting three short tenures by Sirdar Teja Sing and Sirdar Lena Sing 
and Pidra Mal in 1842, it passed into the hands of Mahéraja Ghulab Sing ; 
and in 1844-45 Diwan Malraj (not the Maltan celebrity) held the district. 
When the firet Sikh war broke out the people expelled the garrison; 
this rebellion is popularly known as the “ Laudi Misalminf.” When 
that war ceased in 1846, the district fell to Maharaja Ghulab Sing along 
with the rest of Kashmir. But he negotiated with the Sikh Darbar an 
exchange, whereby he made over to them the Hazara district in return for 
tracts yielding an equal revenue at the head of the Panjab Doab near 
Jami. 

In 1847, Major J. Abbott, then one of the Assistants to the Resident at 
Lahor, was sent to Hazara to demarcate the border between it and Kash- 
mir, and to make a fair assessment of the district for the purposes of this, 
exchange, and he was still in charge when the second Sikh war broke out. 

The Sikh troops in Haz&ra were thoroughly disaffected, but their frst 
act of open mutiny was the murder at Haripir of Colonel Canora, a Eura- 
sian officer in the Sikh eervice. 

After this murder, Chatr Sing, who was the Commander of the Sikh 
troops, broke into open rebellion, and wrote for aid to Jama. On this, 
Lieutenant Nicholson turned the Sikh garrison out of Atak and provisioned 
the fort for three months. Abbott moved from Sherwin to the foot of 
Gandgarh, but as he had only 400 matchlockmen he could do no more 
than watch events and endeavour to raise the country against the Sikhs. 
It soon became evident that the Brigade of Sikh troops in Pakli intended to 
march to Haripur and join their comrades under Chatr Sing, and Major 
Abbott, on hearing this, tried to induce the peasantry to rise and fall on them 
on the road. 

The Karara regiment of Sikhs under Partab Sing also marched from Rawal 
Pindi to join Chatr Sing, but Lieutenant Nicholson took up a position at 
the Margala pass to stop them, and thus reported the result :— 

“ Hearing that the troops in Hazara were talking of making a diversion 
“in favor of Partab Sing’s regiment at Janika Sang, and considering it 
“as of the greatest consequence that the junction of that regiment with 
“the Hazara force should be prevented, and fair measures having hitherto 
“ failed to induce the corps to return to its duty, I determined, with extreme 
‘‘ reluctance, as a last resource, to resort to coercive measures. I accordingly 
“drew up a body of militia, raised by me since my arrival here, 400 
“strong, together with about 300 men from Péshawar and Hazara, placed 
“at my disposal by Major Lawrence and Captain Abbott, in front of 
“the position of the corps and its two guns at Janika Sang, about 
“an hour before daybreak, and sent a message to the officers and 
“men, informing them that my former terms were still open to them, 
“that I should rejoice if they accepted them, but that, otherwise, I should 
“be compelled to consider them as open mutineers, and treat them accord- 
“ingly. I gave them half an hour to reflect, assuring them that, at the 
“expiration of that time, if they did not return to their duty, I would 
“attack them.” 

The result of this firmness on the part of Lieutenant Nicholson was that 
the Colonel of the Sikh regiment came out and begged pardon on behalf of 
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himself and his men, and declured their willingness to march wherever 
ordered. Captain Nicholson accordingly saw them start es route for Rawal 
Pindi. 

Being warned that the country was raised against them, the Paki Brigade 
only moved as far as the Orash plain, having got through the Mangal pass 
without opposition. It now became Abbott’s plan to stop their getting 
to Haripir by closing the Salbad pass. On this Chatr Sing caused false 
intelligence to be conveyed to Major Abbott, that he had detached a regi- 
ment to help the Pakli Brigade through the Salhad, and that officer, with- 
out enquiring into the truth of the report, at once marched for the pass, 
only to find when he got there that no Sikh regiment had moved towards 
Salhad, but that the whole of Chatr Sing’s force had marched from 
Haripiir for Hasan Abdal. 

The intelligence of this movement reached Major Abbott at the Salhad 
pass, and within an hour he again marched towards Hasan Abdal, and having 
accomplished a march of 40 miles, halted with his levies in the right rear of 
Chatr Sing, at Balar, a village on the right bank of the Haro. Chatr Sing 
now opened communication with Captain Nicholson, and sent his son Aotar 
Sing to arrange terms; but this was only a blind, and during the night of the 
26th August 1848 he again marched off. Abbott at once turned out to attack 
him, but his levies could not be brought to attack, and though there was 
a slight skirmish at Tanda, nothing was done, and so he joined Nicholaon 
at Pohr before daybreak on the 27th. Meanwhile Partab Sing’s regiment, 
which had been turned back from the Margala pass by Nicholson, crossed 
the range by a pass 4 miles to the south of Margala, and joined Chatr Sing 
at Osman Khatir. 

On the 29th Chatr Sing advanced against Lieutenant Nicholson at Hasan 
Abdal, and that officer feeling too weak to withstand him with his raw 
and untrustworthy levies, retired on Birhan, and next day on Atak. Chatr 
Sing was now in command of the whole road, except at the Margala, where 
there were still some of Nicholson’s men. 

Nicholson, on arrival at Atak, called on Major Lawrence at Péshawar for 
assistance, and that officer immediately sent off Lieutenant Herbert and 
Nizim-u-daola with 200 men to Atak, and both of them arrived eafely on 
the morning of the lst September. ‘ 

Having thus arranged, as far as possible, for the safety of Atak, Nicholson 
then marched again towards Chatr Sing, and encamped at Gondal, intending 
to keep the field against him as long as possible, though, owing to his 
emall force of only 300 horse and 700 foot, he did not propose to attack the 
Sikh General, who had four regular regiments of infantry and eight guna, 
besides irregulars. . 

When Lieutenant Nicholson left Hasan Abdal for Atak, Major Abbott 
proceeded to invest Haripiir. 

From this date to the 20th October 1848, there is a hiatus in the Panjab Blue 
Book, from which I got the sbove information, when I find Captain Nichol- 
aon writing on the 21st October from Ramnagar, where he was hanging on 
the flanks of Sher Sing’s army ; but how he got there there is no informa- 
tion to show, and as his operations in the Panj&b are beyond the scope of 
this work, I must leave him and return to Hazara. 

Here, on the 20th October 1848, Major Abbott reported from Srikot 
that he had fought an action with Chatr Sing in tryanpg unsuccessfully to 
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prevent him from relieving a garrison of Sikhs beleaguered in Simalkand- 
This affair is described in the article on Simalkand. 

Chatr Sing, after this action, retreated towards Atak, and again there is 
no further mention in the Panjab Blue Book of 1847-49 of the operations in 
Hazira, but he seems first to have gone to Péshawar and there to have been 
joined by the Sikh troops, and afterwards to have marched to join Sher Sing: 
in the Panjab. 

After the conclusion of the Sikh war, Hazara fell into the usual even 
tenour of an Indian district, and it is only with regard to its frontiers 
that there is anything worth recording. The tribes of the Black Mountain, 
the Swati Khan of Agror, and the Syads of Kagan at different times 
gave trouble, but as all these occurrences will be found fully described 
under these heads, it is unnecessary to repeat them here. 

On the outbreak of the great rebellion of 1857, however, Hazara shared 
in the general disquietude, and I cannot do better than extract from 
Major Becher’s graphic account of the occurrences of that period. 

The troops in Hazara at the time of the mutiny in India consisted of a 
mountain battery of six guns and two regiments of infantry, the 2nd and 
4th Sikhs, which were concentrated at Abbottabad. 

One hundred and fifty police horse, a company of 60 men of the hill 
tribe of Satis, and 24 Zambirchis (or gunners attached to camel swivels) 
were raised under the orders of the Deputy Commissioner for general duties, 
to serve as escorts, or to strengthen the several posts and forts. 

On the outbreak of the mutiny, 3 companies of the 2nd Sikh 
Regiment, consisting of 225 rank and file, were withdrawn for the pro- 
tection of the hill station of Mari, and on the 19th May the 4th Sikh 
Regiment marched under Captain Rothney for Delhi. 

To supply its place, Major Becher was directed to raise a body of 
levies of the country to the extent of 150 horse and 500 foot, and to 
assume military command in Hazara. These levies were enrolled by quotas 
from the chiefs and principal Maliks, and were the representatives of so 
many clans; they brought their own arms, and all were men accustomed 
to hill warfare. A portion was detached to watch the ferries and strengthen 
the most exposed positions, and all the available police horse was sent 
to guard the left bank of the Indus up to the fortress of Atak, until 
arrangements could be completed by the authorities of the Rawal Pind! 
district for the sccurity of their own extent of this border. 

The most important ferries in Hazira are those of the Indus: one 
at Pihir on the Yisafzii border, near the fanatic village of Satina; 
the other belonging to Jahandad Khan, the chief of Am). At the former 
the boats were drawn to the left bank under a strong guard protected by 8 
tower and breastwork. The Maliks of Srikot on the Gandgarh moun- 
tain took upon themselves and their brave clan of Mashwanis to 
aid in watching this point. At Amb, although the passage of boats was 
not entirely discontinued, because it was necessary for the chief to hold 
both banks of the river, yet the boats were brought to the left bank 
and securely guarded, and every passenger was searched and questioned. _ 

By these arrangements several deserters from the 51st and 55th Native 
Infantry were arrested, tried, and punished with death. 

Parties were placed on the principal roads and passes leading from the 
surrounding country into Hazara to arrest deserters, Hindastauis, oF 
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seditious messengers; some ‘fakirs’ and suspicious characters were thus 
brought in, and an outpost in the Khanpir hills was able to assist in the 
seizure of some of the mutinous sepoys of the 14th Native Infantry 
who had escaped at the time of disarming the Regiment at Rawal Pindl. 

After the departure of the 4th Sikh Regiment, the available strength of 
the remaining infantry amounted to only 34) bayonets. . 

On the 10th June the Kamaon regiment under Captain Ramsay 
marched into Hazara, and three days afterwards an opportunity occurred for 
testing the feeling of the force, and offering example to the country by 
the blowing from guns of two mutineers of the 55th Native Infantry who 
had been tried and sentenced to death. Three days afterwards the necessity 
for further reinforcements from the Panjab called away the Kamaon batta- 
lion to Delhi. 

The fort at Haripdr, 22 miles to the rear of the cantonment of Abbott- 
abad, the chief place of defence in Hazara, contained a large magazine, which 
had been stored with supplies, and was garrisoned by the Sati company, 
augmented to 100 men by some of the most trustworthy of the levies, 
with a party of Zambirchis and Barkandaz, with two old Sikh guns. 

Supplies were also furnished, and repairs made, to the detached hill 
forts held as police stations; and the frontier posts along the river Indus 
considerably strengthened to prevent any successful raid on the part of 
hill robbers. 

Major Becher now rallied the principal chiefs of the district round him, 
and at the same time, by daily intercourse, dispelled the alarming aud mis- 
chievous reports and influences which were flying about. 

The 55th Regiment of Native Infantry now mutinied and held the fort 
of Hoti Mardan, but on 25th May a force was sent against them from 
Péshawar, and drove them out, and killed a great namber. 

They first fled to Swat ; but being driven out of that valley and Baner, they 
endeavoured to reach the country of Maharajé Ghulab Sing, believing 
they would receive sympathy and welcome among the soldiery of Kashmir. 
As their road lay either through Hazara or along its border, Major Becher 
desired all the chiefs and headmen tw be on the alert. 

On the evening of the 23rd June a letter reached Major Becher from 
Mabamad Khan, a Malik of the village of Buttul in Konsh, enclosing 
another to his address from Jamal Khan of the village of Kburg, one of 
the most influential men of Alabi. In this, assistance and a safe pa 
through Konsh was asked for 600 Hindist&nt soldiers who had fled from 
the Faringhis. This intelligence was corroborated by another report to the 
same effect from the frontier district of Agror. A messenger had seen the 
sepoys, 700 in number, who had crossed the Indus on rafte of skins at 
a ferry above Takot, and had halted by the stream in Jamal Khin’s village. 

Major Becher had with him at this time the sons of the Kh&gan Syads, 
of Mozafar Khan of Nandihar, and some others of authority on the 
frontier, and he at once despatched them to gather their followers and 
secure the principal passes at the head of the Pakli valley. 

The sepoys had now reached the independent district of Atahf, adjoining 
which are the frontier glens of Agror, Bogarmang, Balakot, and Khagan, 
through each of which are several roads by which men on foot can pene- 
trate into Pakli, the most direct road being through Konsh, Shinkiarl, ard 
Dodial, to Garhi Habibala and Mozafarabad. 
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Mahamad Amin Khan, Chief of Garhi Habibilas, was directed at once to 
proceed and guard hie ‘ jaghir’ of Konsh, holding the gorges and passes, 
preventing supplies, and communicating with Mazafar Khan of Nandihar, 
and on the 24th June Major Becher went to Dodial with a detachment of 
the 2nd Sikhs under Lieutenant Bernard, half of the Zambirchis, and some 
levies of foot and horse. 

Here he met Mahamad Amin Khbin on his way to Konsh, and as it seem. 
ed probable that the sepoys would in all probability attempt the direct 
road, he sent for Captain Harding, commanding the 2nd Sikh Regiment, to 
join him with a further detachment of three companies of infantry and 
three mountain 8. 

The cantonment of Abbottabad in rear was held by the Assistant Com- 
missioner with the small remainder of the 2nd Sikb Regiment and a 
portion of the horse and foot levies ; and the three guns of the mountain 
battery were for safety placed in the fort of Mansera at Dodial. Major 
Becher selected a strong position at the gorge of the valley in order to 
contest and obstruct the passage of the sepoys by the armed zemindars of 
the country, and to meet them with regular troops as they debouched into 
the plain, in whatever direction over this large extent of frontier hills their 
line of march might develop itself. 

Spies sent returned with accounts exaggerating the numbers and describ- 
ing their doings; bow they were bribing, and flattering, and addressing 
Jamal Khan by the title of Nawab, until he told them they would excite 
the jealousy of his fellow Maliks; how the Mahamadan women were 
shocked by these strange dark men cooking and bathing almost naked. 
They were most of them armed with muskets or swords, but had 
little clothing, and no cover from the rain or night dews ; they were 
accompanied by confidential messengers from the Akhiin of Swat, and had 
letters calling on all good Misalmins to aid and escort them, and excommu- 
nicating and denouncing as unbelievers all who should oppose them. 

Mahamad Amin Khan on reaching Konsh was joined by Mozafar 
Khan from Nandihar, and both communicated with the party in Alabi 
adverse to Jamal Khan. They proposed that they should cross the 
frontier, enter Alahi, and attack the sepoys; but Major Becher forbad this. 
After considerable hesitation, and leaving behind their sick, who became 
Mahamadans, and found shelter in the mosques, the sepoys made a march on 
the 27th June to the village of Raeshung ou the Nandihar border, and in 
the direction of Konsh ; but finding the difficult passes of Kandora and 
Ajri-ki-Gali occupied by the men of Mozafar Khan, they turned back 
the next day to Batilan, a village of Syads, resolving not to attempt the 
passage by Pakli, but to try the far more difficult route near the Indus and 
through Kohistan. . 

Little did they know the country through which they must thread their 
way, or the narrow ledges of tremendous precipices ; by tracke with scarcely 
footing for the practised peasant; through gorges where a few could pre- 
vent a host, and over wastes where seldom even the hut of the shepherd 
Gtjar was to be found. 

Destruction was before them at Raeshung. The first ill-omened day of 
their advance a jemadar shot himself with a musket, vainly urging the 
direct and easier way, and declaring that it was better to perish in fight, 
than to starve or die miserably among those frightful rocks. 
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Major Becher now wrote to two friendly Syade of Alaht to diaabuse the 
people of the false report which bad been spread that the British Govern- 
ment wished to touch the religion of its soldiers, and urging them to view 
these soldiers not as martyrs but as mutineers, and to bid the Kohist&nis, 
who were their disciples and all true men, to oppose such rank traitors to 
their salt. 

He also wrote to the Council of the Kobist&nis, reminding them of 
occasions when their cattle had been forayed by subjecte of Hazara, and 
they had recovered them, and met with justice and impartiality, and how 
they were free to come and go in their trade with Hazira. 

These letters served the purpose: the Syads with their followers fell on 
the rear of the sepoys after leaving Batilan, when they reached a poi 
called Andrakeh-ki-Gali, just beyond the boundary of Alahi, while some 
Gijars of Kohist&n assailed them in front, hurling down huge etones from 
the rocks above. In this encounter the son of Ghol§m Ali Shah was 
wounded and one of the Kobistfinis was shot, while eight of the muti- 
neers were killed. 

The loss of their countrymen enraged the Kohistanis, and again they 
gathered to contest a pass known as Banda Diw&n, where several more of 
the sepoys fell. Every step of the advance now brought new embarrass- 
ments ; the knapsacks and bayonets and many of the muskets were cast 
down the rocks, and a large payment in silver could scarcely procure them a 
seer of flour. 

At this time the Syads of Khigan, who in 1852 had rebelled, and after 
an expatriation of three years, and the forfeiture of their estates, had only 
lately been restored to their country, sent word of the situation of the sepoys, 
attacked in front and deprived of all retreat, and that some of the leading 
merf in Kohist&én had invited them to join as their ‘ ptrs’ or religious guides, 
and asked if they were to go. Major Becher bade them go at once, to prove 
their loyalty and obliterate all remembrance of their recent disgrace. 

On the 5th July, the mutineers, haggard and hungry, halted on the edge 
of the Nili Nadi, a tributary to the Indus, on a narrow stony space called 
Bela Sampan, below the village of Guddarh, which village the Syads and the 
headmen of Kagén, Balakot, and Konh&r reached the same day. Towards 
afternoon a party of six sepoys came there for provisions, and were in- 
stantly seized ; two of them, however, contrived to escape, giving the alarm 
to the rest to prepare and resist the new force which was hovering above 
their heads, while the bands of the Syads and Kobistanis closed in on them. 

The fight which ensued lasted for some time. During the next morning 
many of the sepoys were killed or wounded or drowned in the rapid stream, 
over which the narrow bridge had been secured, till at last they, with a 
desperate rush, took possession of the bridge and the village, and their 
further molestation was forbidden by a ‘mla’ from Palde on the Indus, to 
whom the Akhfn of Swat had commended them. The Syads were then 
compelled to leave, sending Major Becher word of their success, which took 
place three long days’ march beyond their own country, and adding that 
they were on the way to meet him with a number of captives. 

Major Becher replied that the remaining sepoye who had escaped them, 
moving parallel with their border, would probably cross the extremity of 
Khagan, and that they must not abandon the chase while there was 
prospect of further prey; and he also wrote to the chiefs of Dariwar and 
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Kurnah, whose territory lies beyond the river Nainsookh, and between 
Kbigan and Kashmir, to warn them of their approach, and call on them to 
arm their followers and to close the frontier against their passage. 

On the 15th July the Syads conveyed 54 Pirbeah prisoners to the 
frontier post of Balakot. These were immediately tried and sentenced to 
death by a military court of European and Native Officers. 

As Major Becher had anticipated, the ‘mila’ who had protected the re- 
mainder conveyed them to Kot Gali, on the border of Childs, and from thence 
they made for Darawar. The scouts who had been left on the mountains 
there conveyed the intelligence that the Pirbeahs had reached Narinar 
by the Loltsar lake, near the border of Dar&war, and the sons of the 
Syads repaired there. 

It was a rainy day, and as they appeared through the mists on the 
hills, beating their drums and flaunting their pennants, the mutineers 
despaired. Checked everywhere, there seemed no hope, and after a faint 
resistance, and the slaughter of a few of their number, they surrendered 
their arms, and 124 more prisoners (amongst whom were two subadars) 
aud 102 muskets were afterwards made over to the escort which Major 
Becher had despatched to receive them. Except a few recruits, two of whom 
were Sikhs, and one or two camp followers, the rest were all executed at 
different stations of the district. 

About 20 days afterwards, 43 more of these men, who had been seized 
in Darawar by the soldiers of the Kashmir Government at the fort of 
Shardeh, were made over to Major Becher by order of His Highness 
Maharaja Ranbir Sing. 

These were similarly tried and punished with death. A few of the 
balance changing their religion, remained behind at the mosques in Alahi, 
and a few may have crossed into Childs, where they probably serve as-slaves. 

After the force returned to cantonment at Abbottabad, matters re- 
mained quiet and undisturbed in Hazara, although the delay before Delhi 
gave rise to the wildest rumours of retreat and disaster and the down- 
fall of the English power. It cannot be surprising that Mahamadans who 
had experienced in their lives their own rule in this country succeeded by 
the Sikh, and again only lately the disappearance of those conquerors whom 
they had expelled on the breaking out of our battles on the Satlej, should 
believe in the feasibility of our ruin, and the return of ancient independence ; 
and some of the chiefs began to recall their old feuds and to reckon up theit 
own chances and their old allies, in case we should lose or leave the 
country. Major Becher, however, endeavoured to see as many as possible, 
and treating the mutiny as a thing easily to be subdued, to spread cheer- 
ful intelligence of our prestige and our victories, the fidelity of the Native 
Princes, and the stern rebuke of our enemies, which even here they had 
witnessed. 

Major Becher had hitherto remained in Upper Hazara, but as the excite- 
ment at Shékh Jana and Shewa, on the border of Yisafzai, made him 
anxious regarding the opposite border of the Indus, to which the son of 
Syad Akbar of Swat had betaken himself, he rode down to Haripir on 7th 
August, and met Jahandad Khan of Amb and the principal men of Lower 
Hazara, who all seemed in good heart; and the Khatri traders of Hariptr, 
who were somewhat alarmed, remembering two pillages of their town by 
the Mahamadans of the country in former days of disturbance, were re-assured, 
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About the end of August many alarming reports were bruited about in 
the hills among the Dhund tribe round the station of Mart, a confederacy 
had been formed among the men of the villages of Bhagun, Mukol, and 
Nagri, belonging to the Karal tribe in Hazara, to attack and plunder Mari, 
but that the attack had been deferred for further news from below. Another 
letter reported that an attack had actually been made the night before 
by a few of the nearest villages, which had been repulsed. 

Major Becher at once summoned Kazi Mabamad Hasan (the Vakil of 
the Karal Chief, Sirdar Hasan Ali Khan) and Kazi Abdal Ghafar, the 
Tehstldar of Hazara, and sent them off by the fort of Nara to enquire 
from Sirdir Hasan Ali Khan what was happening among his people. A 
party of Sati sepoys, all men of the hills, and well acquainted with these 
tribes, was also sent, and Raja Haidar Bakhsh Khan of Khanopir, who 
happened to Le at Haripir, Raja Ali Gohr Khan, the Gakar Chief, and 
Ali Bahadir Khan, the Karal Chief of Dobrahan, were ordered to muster 
what men they could and reach Mari without delay. In the evening a 
telegram reached Major Becher from General Cotton at Peshawar, request- 
ing him to send troops from Haz&ra, as there wae not a single available 
soldier in the Péshawar district. 

The matter was urgent, and Captain Hardinge was therefore directed 
by express to march with the head quarters and three companies of the 
2nd Sikh Infantry and about 100 foot levies to the relief of Mari, while 
100 foot levies with ten Zambiraks were ordered to join him on the road 
at the entrance to the hills. ; 

Captain Hardinge marched from Abbottabad early on the morning of the 
4th September, and reached Sajkot before dark. ne 

At Sajkot it was proposed to proceed by Pirkot and Man, as being a 
more direct road than the one by Satora; but Nawab Khan (brother of 
the Kar4l Sirdar) strongly protested against this change, urging that the 
people in that direction were excited beyond his control, and that he could 
not therefore be responsible for the safe conduct of the regiment. More- 
over, as the change of road would bring the column through a precipitous 
pass rising from the Samindhar stream, near to which a large Sikh force 
under Sirdar Lehna Sing Majita had once been defeated by the Karals, and 
which leads directly on to the villages which were said to be disaffected, 
Captain Hardinge determined on going by the Satora road. 

Captain Hardinge pushed on, and brought bis men under the walls of the 
fort of Dhana (within a few miles of Mari) on the evening of the 6th 
September, from whence he communicated with Mr. Thornton. 

By that time the danger had gone by, the rebels who had gathered round 
Mari had been dispersed, and many of them had been captured ; rr dis- 
affection being but partial, and confined to a few of the nearest villages. 
The Pirs of Plasseh, the most influeutial men in the Dhand country, bad 
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been summoned with their followers to Mari the morning after the attack, 
i i d seizing the cattle of the rebels. 

and had assisted in burning the villages an fos ee at an 


To make sure of the feeling of the country, 
15th September at Mari, when the detachment of the canes 
towards Hazara by Rawal Pindi, while the irregalar levies, i . the hill a 
very useful in dragging forth the fugitives from their retrea _ e i ; 
came back through the Dhiand country by Birangali, finding all peaceable 
and well-disposed in that direction. 
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On the 20th September Captain Hardinge’s detachment returned to 
Abbottabad. 

After Captain Hardinge left for Mari, Major Becher had only 27 sepoys 
and 82 recruits of the regular army left behind. He therefore sent three of 
the mountain guns with their magazine stores to the fort of Haripiir, thus 
commanding both ends of the Salhad pass, in the event of any attack on 
Abbottabad. The garrisons of the hill forts at Nara and Dhana were also 
strengthened. 

After Captain Hardinge had marched, news reached Major Becher that 
Sird&ar Hisen Ali Khan had assembled all his men, stopped the detachment, 
and was in rebellion. On this Fazal Khan of Topi and Nawab Khan of 
Shingri went off at once to assist the force, and bring in Sirdar Hisen Ali 
Khan. They found that although there had evidently been some original 
ill-intention on the part of the Karals, many of whom had assembled, yet 
on their arrival the people all declared their allegiance, and returned to their 
homes, and the Sirdar and his brother assisted the force to the best of 
their ability. On their return they were accompanied by Nawab Khan 
the brother, and Azad Khan the favorite son of Sirdar Hiisen Khan, and 
on the next day the Sirdar came, bringing also Pahlwan Khan and 
other Maliks of Bagun, the village said to have been confederate in the 
project of attack. Major Becher then sent back these Maliks with parties 
of his own men to arrest the fugitive Dhinds from Mari, and prevent their 
finding an asylum in their country. 

When tidings of the successful assault of Delhi reached Major Becher, 
he poured into the country all the levies he could command, amounting to 
some 300 men in five principal bands, who formed a ring round the base 
of Mari, guarding the river Jhelam, and cutting off escape. 

Of the villages whose inhabitants were present and engaged in the 
attack, only one hamlet of 10 or 12 families, called Bhatian belonged to 
Hazara, and these were concealed in the Hazara Dhind villages of Sir 
and Myra; but they were eventually unconditionally made over by the 
Malik of Myra and executed. 

Shortly afterwards, two companies of the 12th Panjab Infantry arrived 
from Péshawar, and Major General Cotton made a tour with an escort of 
European Infantry and Cavalry into Hazara as far as Mansera, a measure 
productive of much good at that time, as a renewal of confidence, and a 
most convincing proof of the tranquil strength of Péshawar. On the 
General’s departure, Major Becher was reinforced by four more companies 
of the 12th Panjab Infantry, and was therefore enabled to reduce two-thirds 
of the levies. Since then there have been no disturbances in the district. 
(Wace, Becher, Abbott, Macgregor.) 

HAZARNAO— 
A peak on the range which divides Swat from Yisafzai. It has a 
good deal of snow on it in the winter, and has extensive forests of 


pines on its slopes. It is about 50 miles distant, north-east of Péshwar. 
(Bellew.) 


HILANI— 
A watering place on the Rajanpir frontier, at the foot of Autar Chapar, 
a low hill on the left bank of the Nathil stream, about a mile above Sohak. 
The water is fair, but it is not a favorite watering place, and in many seasons 
no wells are dug. (Davidson.) 
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HINDANI~ 
A branch of the Zangi ravine, which rises in the Giandsri range, flowing 
westerly. The hills and banks on both sides are very stiff. (Davideon.) 
HINDANI— 
A water-course on the Rajanpiir frontier, rising in the hills at foot of Gian- 
dari, and draining south to the Nathil stream, at about 9 miles north- 
west from the Dilbar post. Its total course is about 10 miles. It is at 
first a torrent, but gradually opens out, and is an easy ravine by the time 
it meets the Zangi, where its banks are low, the left bank generally com- 
manding the right. 

Its watering places are (1) at 9 miles above where it joins the Zang, from 
two wells, and (2) at Ali Kahan-ka-kah, a mile from where it meets the 
Zangi; water is not found by digging at other places. The bottom 
of the ravine is sandy, with a few boulders. Below the last watering 
place it is generally called the Ali Kahan ravine. (Davidson.) 

HINDUSTANI FANATICS— 
A band of fanatics who have inhabited various portions of the Yieafzsi hills 
on the British border, and who have incessantly given trouble to the British 
authorities by their intrigues since the annexation of the Panjab. 

The following account of their origin is taken from a report by Major 
Abbott :—“ About A. D. 1828, and during the reign of Ranjit Sing in 
“the Panjab, there came to Panjtar, in the Khadd Khel country, a pilgrim 
“from Mecca, named Syad Abmad, accompanied by 140 Hindistant 
“disciples. He proclaimed that he had, when at Mecca, heard a voice 
“erying—‘ Go to the north country of the Yusafzai, and with them wage 
‘war on the infidel Sikhs.’ . 

“The Chief of Panjtar, Fateh Khan, received him hospitably and became 
“his disciple. He first subdued two chiefs of the Yasafzai who disowned 
“his mission, and then made war with Yar Mahamad, the Governor of 
“ Péshawar, for the Sikhs, and having slain him returned to Panjtér in 
“triumph. 

“ Satune at that time belonged to Paendéh Khan, the Chief of Amb and 
“western Tanawal, but the Syad attacked and drove him from it. He 
‘then went against Peshawar a second time and defeated the Daranis there, 
“and, leaving a garrison to hold it for him, returned to Panjtar. His force 
“had now swelled to many thousand armed disciples, men full of enthusiasm 
“in his cause, as that of heaven. For their support taxes were levied upon 
“ the surrounding villages, and armed parties were posted in various parts for 
“their collection. Confident in his power, he now began to insist upon a strict 
“performance of all the ceremonies enjoined in the Koran. The people, who 
“had prayed twice, or at most thrice, in the 24 hours, were obliged to pray 
“five times. Fathers who had kept back their daughters until tempted by 
“large presents to bestow them in marriage, were punished severely if they 
“kept a daughter unmarried after the age of 15, and thus in a single day 
300 marriages were celebrated. He next began to compass the destruction 
“of Fateh Khin of Panjtar,—at least that chief believed, or chose to believe, 
“such to be the case. Though considering how useful an agent this chief 
“had proved, and how out of character anything like treachery or conceal- 
“ment was with the rest of the Syad’s actions, the charge appears very 
“doubtful. It is more probable that Fateh Khan, like others of bis neve 
“in those parts, finding his own consequence annihilated and the tyranny o 
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“the Syad insupportable, was glad of any pretence for conspiring against 
“him, It is certain that wherever his authority had spread the people were 
“heartily tired of bim, and longed for the freedom which he had over. 
“thrown. 

“ Syad Ahmad was of the sect of the Wababis. He denied the authority 
‘of all books excepting the Koran, and rigidly exacted obedience to that 
“volume. One of the peculiarities of the Afghan race is the reverence in 
“which they hold the tombs of their reputed saints, so that often a saint has 
‘with them more authority than God. Syad Ahmad insisted upon the 
“desecration of all their shrines, and by this act excited against him the 
“ strongest religious prejudices of those whom he had already exasperated by 
“his tyranny. A secret and deep-laid conspiracy against the Syad was set 
‘on foot by Fateh Khan. At an appointed hour of a certain night the 
‘Carmed inhabitants of each village rose upon his disciples posted in various 
‘parts for collection, and having slaughtered them, lighted fires on conspic- 
‘nous points to witness the deed. The whole country that night was a 
“fire. The Syad was at Panjtar with 1,100 of his armed followers and 
‘‘some field-pieces taken from the Duranis. 

“He was too strong to be openly attacked. Indeed, probably his reputed 
“sanctity would have prevented Fateh Khan from attacking his person. 
“That Chief came therefore before him, apparently in great affliction, repre- 
“sented the horrible atrocity which had been committed upon his disciples, 
“and offered in person to escort the Syad to some region of the mountains 
“‘ where the people were not as yet hostile to him. 

“They accordingly marched through the valley of Bier, but as the guns 
‘were represented to the Syad as being far too heavy for conveyance by 
“the wild paths he must follow, he during the night had them buried 
“under his tents, it is believed somewhere in or near Panjtar. They were 
“ten in number, and were demanded of Fateh Khan by the Sikhs, and 
“Dost Mahamad, when encamped on the Indus in A. D. 1848, made 
“the same demand, but in vain. Wherever buried, the secret has been 
“well kept. 

“The people of Baner had no wish for a master, and the Syad left their 
“ valley for the mountain of the Chagharzats, Trans-Indus, and thence cross- 
“ing the river went to Takot, to the Tikri and Nandihar valleys north of 
“ Hazara. Thence he proceeded to Balakot on the river Nainsdkh, where 
he made proselytes of the Syads of Khagan and some others. 

“ The heir-apparent of Ranjit Sing, Raja Sher Sing, with a large army, 
“ now marched against him from Kashmir, and, bridging the Nainsikh at 
“ Garhi Habibila, crossed into Pakli, marched up the Bogarmang glen, 
“ climbed the intervening ridge of mountain, and came down upon the Syad’s 
“ rear as he camped in the valley at Balakot. It was in vain that his friends 
“ entreated him to retreat to defensible ground, which he could easily have 
“done. His answer was—‘ Sher Sing has come far to meet me,—I will not 
“ disappoint him.’ 

** He stood his ground in the valley, where resistance against such an over- 
“ whelming force was manifestly hopeless. Not one of his Hindistani dis- 
“ ciples flinched, but the men of the hills, unable to fight in such open ground, 
“early deserted him. Three times the Hindist&nis charged and thrice beat 
“the Sikh regiments. The young prince then put himself at the head of 
‘*gome fresh corps, surrounded the little party, and destroyed them to aman. 
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A boy alone escaped slaughter. The head of the Syad was cut off by a 
“ Nihang, but the body was identified by some peculiarities of the hands 
“and feet. It was buried with reverence by his conqueror, wrapt in 
“ Kashmir shawls ; but the Sikh Governor of Hazara, fearing it might become 
“a shrine attracting all the fanatics of India, afterwards had it ug up, cut 
‘ into pieces, and thrown into the river Nainsikh. : 

“ The Syad’s lieutenant, Mila Vali Mahamad, had been sent across the 
“ Nainsaikh with some hundreds of the disciples to plander the Sikh camp. 
“They therefore escaped the slaughter, and resorting to Nandihar, set 
“up there and waged war upon the people of Alghi and Tikr1. Being 
“defeated, they fled to Panjtar. Here they were welcomed by Fateh 
“ Khan, who in the interim had endeavoured to exact for himself the 
“tribute taken by the Syad, but had been defeated and humbled. He 
“ now renewed this attempt with the aid of Vali Mahamad, but the people 
“‘ still resisted and drove the Mila out of thecountry. He fled to Biiner, and 
“soon after Paendeh Khan of Amb received him and made him collector of 
“the Agror valley, where he made war with the people of Tikri, who at 
“Jength induced Paendeh Khan to remove him. 

“Mila Vali Mahamad then retired to Satand, and collecting 1,500 fol- 
“ lowers from those at feud with Fateh Khan of Panjtar, a battle occurred 
“at Topi, and the Mula was defeated with great slaughter and fled to 
“ Hindastan. 

“ About A. D. 1846, one of the disciples, Mala Kasim, writing to Hindistan 
“ that Syad Ahmad was still alive, had soon around him some 600 disciples at 
“ Balakot. With these he defeated Amir Khan of Garhi, and took from 
“him his castle. He then entreated Dost Mahamad to send a force in aid of 
“the holy war, which he was assured the Syad had risen from the dead 
“ to conduct, and though that chief would gladly have recovered by such 
“instrumentality Péshawar and Kashmir, either or both, he wished to 
‘“‘know before be lent any aid whether the Syad had really escaped the 
“ slaughter, and therefore sent a eunuch, on whose sagacity he could rely, 
“ to ascertain this point. 

‘‘The emissary on reaching the place where the Syad was supposed to 
“be insisted upon paying his respects in person. He was told that 
“the Syad could not be approached without certain destruction to the 
‘intruder, but that he condescended a distant glance of his sacred person 
“to his most favored followers. They Jed him accordingly to the mouth of a 
“ dark cavern, made him take off his shoes and approach with much ceremony. 
He looked in and saw the saint kneeling at his devotions, and pretending to 
“be seized with a sudden fit of enthusiasm, rushed in exclaiming, ‘Oh, holy 
“ martyr, accept my services!’ No answer came, and his near approach 
“ assured him of the nature of the deception. He snatched the cloak from the 
“ shoulders of the saint, and found beneath that and the turban a goat’s skin 
“inflated with air. These he threw out of the cave, and beat the man who 
“had charge of the entrance. In spite of this trickery, many believe to 
this day that the Syad was not slain, or, at any rate, that he is still 
“* alive. 

“ The faith of his proselytes, there assembled, was not shaken, and when, 
“ after the surrender to Captain Edwardes of Kashmir, Lieutenant Lumsden 
Jed back the Sikh forces by the valley of the Jhelam, he was opposed at 
“the Dab mountain, close to Mozafarabad, by the fanatics, with whom 
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“were associated the Syads of Khagan and people of Balakot. But 
‘he forced this mountain by great personal exertion and exposure, and 
“ by the most masterly stratagem won the pass beyond the Nainsikh into 
“ Pakli and surprised the army of the fanatics at Balakot, threatening them 
“ with his camp equipage, flags, and trumpets from the eastern bank of the 
“ iver, whilst his whole force, which crossed in the night, had ascended the 
“ Bogarmmag glen, and came down on the rear of the fanatic army as 
“ they were gazing at the tremendous display on the other side. They fled 
“up the valley to Khagan, and he followed and drove them up into the 
“snow, when they surrendered, and were let loose south of the Margala 
pass upon condition of never returning. 

“ In spite of this, a small body of them soon after collected at Satana, 
* where gradually they increased, built a cantonment, had their drills 
“and their bugle-calls, and sometimes swelled to the number of 800 
** or 900. 

“During the second Sikh war Dost Mahamad openly took part against 
‘the British, and fearing punishment he is said to have induced 
“ Syad Akbar to set up as King of Swat, hoping that the strength of 
“those mountains would keep us employed, and prevent us for some 
‘time meddling with him. The Swatis, however, never entered hearti- 
‘ly into these views. The Akhin was aman of sense, and dissuaded 
“them from molesting the British and bringing upon themeelves their 
* vengeance. 

“ Syad Ahmad, though an enthusiast in religion, was fond of power, and 
“ might, had he lived, have set up a little kingdom of his own. His imme- 
“ diate followers had employed enthusiasm as a means of conquest, attacking 
“ Mtsalmans as readily as infidels. But since the annexation a new turn 
“ was given to the movement, and the fanatic levy of.the Panjab maintained 
for the avowed purpose of restoring the Mahamadan authority in India. 
“ With the exception of Syad Akbar, the Hindistanis were objects of sus- 
“picion and fear to all the inhabitants of the Mahaban and the river 
“ borders. They were maintained by remittances sent them in gold coin 
“concealed in various ways by fakirs from Hindustan. These remit- 
“ tances at one time amounted to not less than Rs. 40,000 per annum. 
“They are believed to have been collected and sent them by Miisalmao 
“ friends in Central India. 

“Soon after the annexation of the Panjab, Major Abbott wrote to the 
“Panjab Government, noting the great increase of the fanatics at Satana, 
“and asking permission to attack and disperse them, which then could have 
“been done easily, because the people of the river border were our friends 
“and their ill-wishers. Colonel George Lawrence, then Deputy Commission- 
‘Cer of Péshawar, being consulted, gave his voice against this, pronouncing 
“them to be utterly contemptible. In reply, Major Abbott urged that ‘it was 
“most imprudent to leave live sparks, however contemptible, in our thatch 
“until a wind should rise and give them power.’ 

“In 1852 the fanatics attacked the Chief of Amb, and wrested from him 
“his little castle of Kotla, Trans-Indus; and soon afterwards the Syads 
“of Khagan, relying upon their aid, set up the standard of rebellion in that 
“strong and remote valley. 

“ The Vazir of the Chief of Amb also, who is said to have had an under- 
“standing with the fanatics, was reported about the same time to have 
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‘ incited some Hasanzais of the Black Mountain (Cis-Indus) to waylay and 
“murder Messrs. Carne and Tapp, who, in spite of every remonstrance, had 
“ pursued a route which alarmed the Vazir’s jealousy. This caused expedi- 
“ tions against Kagan and the Black Mountain. 

“Tn 1853 the Panjab Government agreed to Major Abbott’s crossi 
“Tndus to attack the fanatics. The Hndostacts lout heart as he desiesiee 
“the castle, and fled from it, pursued by some of the people of Amb, who cut 
“down more than a score of them. The rest climbed over a spur of the 
“ Mahaban separating Amb from Sat&na, and night obliged the relinquish- 
“ment of the pursuit ; and it would have been easy next day to have de- 
“gtroyed their cantonment and to have slain all who resisted, but this was 
not permitted.” 

In 1858 they had again become ao troublesome that an expedition on a 
large scale was launched against them under General Cotton (vide Satana). 
This dispersed them for the time, and the Syads and Hindostanis then 
retired to Malka, a village on the slopes of Mahaban, which was granted 
them by the Amazai tribe. 

Engagements were then taken from the Otmanzais and Jadiins to unite 
in expelling and keeping out the Syads and their followers. In 1861 these 
engagements were broken, but a blockade against the tribes induced them 
to compel the Hindtistanis to retire. Fresh engagements were then taken, 
but were repeatedly broken. The Otmanzais represented that they were 
powerless to oppose the advance of the fanatics, who were supported by the 
Jadin tribe in violation of their engagements. 

Whether there was collusion or inability to offer successful opposition, 
the result was that the Syads and their fanatical followers re-occupied the 
forbidden lands of Sitdna, in consequence of which a blockade was estab- 
lished against the Jaduns. 

On this, threatening messages were sent to the British feudatory, the 
Chief of Amb. The chief Miilvi of the Hind@staois directed in person 
a night attack against the camp of the Corps of Guides; a fire was 
kept up across the Indus at one of our outposts; and a letter was sent to 
the Amb Chief summoning all good Mahamadans to war against the 
infidel. 

The Hasanzai tribe in the month of September also attacked some 
outposts of Amb in the Black Mountain, and subsequently the levies of 
the Tanawal Chief, killing several men. 

The peace of our Hazara border for several years had been more or less 
disturbed by the fanatical preaching of the Hindist&nis, and by the rapine 
of Syad Mobarak Sh&h and his bravoes, who were in the habit of crossing 
the Indus, seizing and, in the event of close pursuit, murdering Hindi 
traders; and some respite had been procured by the removal of the 
fanatics and marauders from Saténa on the southern, to Malka on the 
northern slopes of the Mahaban, but their sudden return showed that 
stronger measures were necessary. The Supreme Government therefore 
ordered an expedition to be undertaken with the object of destroying 
Malka, and of expelling the fanatics from the country within the area 
defined by the Barandoh stream and the Gara and Mgh&ban mountains. 
Prior to the advance of the force, Malvi Abdala sent a letter to one 
of the Chiefs of Baner, calling on him to occupy the Sarpatai and Chinglai 
passes, over the Mahaban into the Chamla valley, which would otherwise, 
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it was intimated, together with Baner and Swit, be annexed by the infidels 
to British territory, and during the operations which ensued the Hindista- 
nis were among the most determined of our enemies. (For an account of 
the campaign, vide Ambéla.) 

On the eventual defeat of the tribes by the force under the command of 
Sir J. Garvock, Major James, the Commissioner of Pésh&war, required that 
the Banerwals should furnish a contingent of their own men to accompany 
Colonel Taylor, whom he deputed with an escort, formed of the Guide 
Corps, to burn Malka. This was effected without resistance ; a signal proof 
was given of the power of the British Government to punish its enemies 
in their most inaccessible fastnesses, in spite of the combined resistance of 
the whole hill population, and an obstruction to the future reunion of the 
Hindistanis with the Binerw&ls was thus established. 

The Hindastanis excluded from the Amazai and Baner cantons scattered 
in divided bodies,x—some to Swat, others to the north of the Barandoh, 
but they did not relinquish their intrigues. 

The accident of a police officer, named Ghazan Kh&n, led to the dis- 
covery that money and men had for many years past been sent up from 
Hindistan and Bengal to the Hinddstani fanatics at Satana and Malka. 
Patna, it was found, was the centre of operations. There was the family 
which supplied some of the principal leaders of the colony; there the 
pulpits from which the Wababi doctrines were systematically preached, and 
the duty of contributiug towards the expense of a religious war proclaimed ; 
and from thence natives of Bengal were recruited and sent up in parties of 
five or six at a time to join the camp in the independent hills. At Than- 
esar they were received by a Rain Lambardar named Jafar, a disciple 
strongly imbued with the Wahabi tenets and with personal devotion to 
Syad Ahmad Shah, whom he designated as the “Imam of the world, the 
middle Mehdi, the Caliph of his time,” and whom, though long ago killed 
in action with the Sikhs, he believed to be still living and about to 
re-appear. 

Ghazan Khan’s conduct deserves special notice. He had formerly served 
on the Péshawar border, and knew something of the doings and appearance 
of the fanatics. He was thus led to apprebend a party travelling down- 
country. The Magistrate, however, released them. Ghazan Khan then 
sent his son to Malka, and obtained intelligence concerning the part played 
by Jafar, who was therefore apprehended. 

Another principal agent was Mahamad Shafi, a contractor for the supply of 
meat for the Europeans in all the cantonments from Ambala to Naoshabra. 
This man’s money, position, and numerous servants in so many places, not 
within the superintendence of the organised police, enabled him to aid the 
cause effectually. It is not improbable that he communicated with the 
fanatics when procuring cattle for slaughter from the hills. 

Eventually, through the exertions of Captain Parsons, Superintendent of 
Police, who was specially deputed to Patna to investigate the case, the 
individuals above-mentioned, with some of the principal ringleaders, were 
brought to trial before Sir Herbert Edwardes, the Commissioner of Ambala, 
and sentenced to transportation for life. 

After their expulsion from Malka, the greater number of the fanatics 
retired, led by the Malvi, to the Barandoh river; a few, including Ma- 
hamad Isak and Mahamad Yakib, two of their best leaders, returned to 
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and remamed at Malka with Mobarak Shab, son of Syad Akbar, who 
succeeded Syud Ahmad, and was elected king of Swat, aud died in 1857. 
After a time the fanatics obtained from the Chagharzais grants of the 
village of Tangora and Batora, where they made a permanent settlement, and 
remained undisturbed up to the commencement of 1868. Their position was, 
however, by no means comfortable. The people amongst whom they dwelt 
made them pay dearly for the protection afforded them, and for the eupplies 
they received ; it was only by the greatest efforts that their agents in Hin- 
distén were enabled to forward to them sufficient money for theie support. 
They were, moreover, frequently threatened with expulsion by their hosts, who 
forcibly prevented the completion of two towers which the Milvi Abddla 
had commenced to erect in Batora. The Akhin also looked upon them 
with no friendly eye; their Wahabi inclinations were abhorrent to him, 
and their positron in the country was a standing menace, for their leaders 
maintained their position only by intrigue, and were ready tools in the hands 
of the rival faction in Biner and elsewhere, followers of the Kota Mala. 
The reports received between 1868 and 1868 show that the Akhan and the 
chief Milvi were at constant feud, the former denouncing the latter as a 
Wahabi and unbeliever, and the Miilvi in turn accusing the Akhin of 
having deserted them, and betraying the cause of Islam by making peace 
with the infidels and allowing them to destroy Malka. 

It is not surprising that, with this constant pressure on them, both at home 
and abrpad, the community was several times on the point of dissolation. 
During the autumn of 1866, Mahamad Ish3k and Mehamad Yakib made 
several attempts to open communication with Colonel Beeher, through the 
instrumentality of Syad Mahamad (formerly in our service) ; their letters 
Were received and messages sent to them, but their plans were entirely frus- 
trated by the vigilance of the Mitlvi Abdiala, who appears to have gained 
an entire ascendancy over all the other leaders. Matters remained thus until 
the beginning of 1868, the fanatics being too much engaged with their own 
quarrels and intrigues to annoy us or continue the system of highway rob- 
bery in our territories whieh had first led to the recommendation by the 
Panjab Government of punitory expeditions in 1858 and 1863. In Febru- 
ary 1868, news was received that the fighting men of the Hindistanis, 
numbering 400 or 500, had moved from Tangora and Batora to Bazkata io 
Baner, on the invitation of Azim Kh&nu of Bazkata, an opponent of the 
Akhin and firm supporter of his rival the Kota Mala. Azim Khan offered 
to give the Hindistanis houses and land in his village, if they would bring 
over their families and settle there permanently. His offer was accepted, 
and the fanatics abandoned Tangora and Batora, a few only remaining at 
Malka. Nothing more was heard of them until the 18th April, when the 
arrival of Firdz Shah at Bazkata was reported by Azim Khan himself, who 
wrote to the Commissioner of Péshawar to make his excuses for harbouring 
men whom he knew to be mortal enemies of the British Government. 

Firdz Shah had arrived some months before at Thana, the residence of 
the Akhin, in great poverty, and with only four attendants; be was well 
received, and reported to be in high favor, until the evil news of the arrival 
in Baner of his countrymen reached the Akban. 

This movement of the fanatics into Biner was fata] to them; at a dis- 
tance they might have been tolerated, and in time possibly have regained 
their prestige, but the Akhin now lost no time in exerting all his influence to 
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get rid of what he well knew would be a fruitful source of trouble to him. By 
skilful management he was enabled to conciliate and bring over all the Baner 
tribes of the opposite faction, Azim Khan, Zaidila Khan, Nawab Khan, 
ead a few other chiefs alone holding aloof. On the 25th May, at a large 
meeting of all the Biner tribes convened by the Mirji, the favorite min- 
ister of the Akhiin, it was determined that the Hindistanis should be ex- 
pelled from Biner, their presence being displeasing to the Akhin and con- 
trary to the terms of the treaty made with the British Government. In 
consequence of this resolve, the fanatics, to the number of about 700 fight- 
ing men, accompanied by Firoz Shah and Azim Khan, made a precipitate 
retreat to Malka, where they commenced to rebuild their houses and make 
arrangements with the Amazai for supplies. Afterwards the Milvi 
Abdiila was induced to join a league that had been formed by Azim Khan 
aud other Biner chiefs, together with the Amazais and Mokarab Khan, 
ex-chief of the Khiidi Khels, to oppose the influence of the Akhin, and 
obtain for Mokarab Khan recovery of his former possessions, and reinstate- 
ment at Panjtar. Mokarab Khan, who after his expulsion from the Totalai 
village, and the destruction of Panjtar and Mangal Thana by our troops, 
had come in to the Commissioner of Péshawar, and been allowed to reside in 
British territory, was the prime mover in this plot, by which he sought to 
regain his former position. His money cemented the various alliances and 
purchased the neutrality of some of the Biner chiefs, and on the 2nd of 
August, Zaidila Khan (Binerwal) committed the first overt act of hostility 
by seizing a number of Swat traders passing through his lands. The Akhan 
immediately mustered his followers and directed the Buiner tribes to 
break up the league by expelling the Hindtstanis and putting to death the 
refractory chiefs. In pursuance of these orders, the Isazai and Salarzai 
Binerwals attatked and killed Zaidila Khan in his house. On the 12th 
they arrived, together with the Akhiin’s followers, before Bazkata, and sent 
a message to the chief Miilvi, giving him one day to remove all his follow- 
ers, women and children, The fanatics at first thought of resistance, and 
exchanged a few shots with the Salarzais, but were induced by Azim Khan 
to give in and commence preparations for a retreat. The next day the whole 
body evacuated Bazkata, the women and children being sent on ahead, and 
the rear brought up by a guard of 50 or 60 men armed with rifles. For 
the first few miles all went well, the Baner men being occupied in plunder- 
ing and burning the deserted settlement; but as the fugitives neared the 
pass between Bazkata and Batora, they saw the hills on both sides held by 
the Akhiin’s followers. The mass of the fugitives, including the Malvi 
Abdala, Azim Khan, and the Baner chiefs, pushed on through the pass 
and made their escape with slight loss, but the rear-guard was cut off, and, 
after a gallant stand, entirely destroyed. From Batora the fugitives fled 
to Galima Bori in Chagharzai. Here they obtained a short respite, and 
even conceived hopes of being able to establish themselves permanently, 
being promised support in the event of an attack by the Amazais and Jani 
Khél section of Chagharzais. 

_ The power of the Akhin, increased by his complete triumph over the 
rival faction in Baner, was, however, too great for them. The Chagharzais 
obeyed his order to expel the fanatics, who continued their flight through 
Tangora to Bihar, on the banks of the Indus, where they arrived about the 
18th of September 1868 with some 20 or 30 wounded men. Later accounts of 
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them are very conflicting, but it is certain that the chief M Olvi, with some 
hundreds of followers, came over to Jodhbai, and that many of them remained 
there till the British force arrived on the crest of the Black Mountain 
The fanatics were welcomed and assisted by the Pirzada, son of the late 
Haji of Kianhar, by the son of Baj Khan of Ka&bilgram, Akhan Khel 
and by the Kahil Mian and the Syads of Bihar; through their instrumental, 
ity they obtained the grant of a hamlet in Jodhbai, and were enabled to 
purchase several rafts, thus getting the command of the river and 
making themselves independent of the extortionate Pathan ferrymen. 
Whilst at Jodhbai, the Malvi received letters (it ia said) from Ghaftr Kbin 
of Tikri, who offered to give the whole body of fugitives an asylum in his 
fort and land in the Tikri valley, and from the Alahi Jirgah and Chief of 
Tahkot, who promised to accompany the Pirzid’ to Jodhbai to hold a bi 
council and discuss measures of resistance against the British. Mobarak 
Shah was summoned by him, and the war party Cis-Indus was daily 
increasing. It seems probable that a month later the force under General 
Wilde would have found a powerful coalition and some organised plan of 
defence, but its rapid approach disconcerting them, the fanatics hastily 
re-crossed the river, deserting their Chagharzai hoste, and thereby depart- 
ing from their profession as soldiers of the faith, and destroying the last 
remnant of their former prestige, already injured by the treatment they 
had met with at the hand of the Akhan and his disciples. The main body 
went to Palosai, a village of the Trans-Indus Hasanzais, who, however, 
refused to allow them a permanent settlement. From Palosai they went 
to Tahkot, but finding no resting place there, they moved down the river 
to Bihar and Jodhbai of the Chagharzais, but ultimately being obliged to 
abandon this refuge also, they at last threw themselves on the mercy of the 
Hasanzais. Here they received some land called Maidan, which was granted 
them chiefly through the influence of the two leading men of Palosai, Malik 
Habib and the Pirzada of the Hasanzais. The settlement now comprises 
a mud fort surrounded by huts, all erected by the Hindiast&énis themselves. 
They are said now to muster 400 efficient fighting men, and though not 
so well equipped and armed as they were at Ambéela, they are still better 
armed than the neighbouring tribesmen, which fact, combined with their 
superior intelligence, gives them a certain amount of influence. They 
percussion muskets with bayonets, and manage to obtain caps for them. 
They also are reported to have four small brass guns. It is generally 
given out that they still receive money from Hindistan for their support. 
There are many Hindastant Wahabis in the Péshawar cantonment ; 
the number of Wahabis in the city is not so considerable at present, but it is 
said to be gradually increasing; many of the Kazi Khel and Khalil 
Arbabs are also said to be Wahabis. Malvi Gholam Jalaini, Mila Majid, 
and Kazi Mansir, in the Péshawar city, and Pir Gbias of Palosai in the 
Khalil division, are the leaders of the Wahabi sect in the Péshawar district. 


(Abbott, Pollock, Unwin, Behari Lal.) 


HINGLUN— 
A high hill in the Bozdar country, one of the spurs from the Rankan Sham. 


It is a disputed point whether it belongs to the Bozdars or Lani Pathdns. 
The drainage of the hill is carried away by ostream of the same name, 
which runs to meet a branch of the Sanghar, known as the Sikandi or Ban 
Sir, at about S miles from where it enters the Saoura defile. Just before 
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running into the Sikandi it passes through the Hinglin defile, at the 
mouth of which is a small open space, cultivated at times by the Bozdars, 
The defile is broad and open, the hill rising high, but not inaccessible to 
infantry on either side. The Hinglin water-course is strewn with 
boulders up to the defile. It is a perennial stream, water being found 
nearly the whole way. The Hinglin hill is crossed en route from the 
Sanghar pass to Khan Mahamad Kot and Mekhtar, and is exceedingly 
difficult for camels. Merchandise goes by this route on bullocks. (Davidson, 
Macgregor.) 

HINGLUN— 
A water-course in the Bozdar country, rising in the continuation of Rara 
and Rankan Sham, and draining down the. Hingliin valley, northerly, for 
about 7 or 8 miles, whence it takes a turn north-easterly, joining the Sikandi 
stream shortly after it issues from the Sikandi pass, and near Ban Sir. 
Through the upper portion of the Hinglan valley its bed is easy, and 
banks low ; but after 6 or 7 miles its bed becomes exceedingly rocky and 
difficult. Itis here jcined by an affluent with a stony and difficult bed, 
draining down from the high hill of Hinglin, distant about 10 miles. 
(Davidson, Macgregor, Pir Baksh.) 

HINGOR— 
A pass in the Bagti hills, crossed en route from Loti to Dera Bigti, and 
situated about 9 miles from the latter, from which it lies east by south. 
_ It connects the Tasii range (eastern boundary of Marao) with the Zin, 
and is the water-shed between the Loti and Siaf plains. It is crossed by a 
narrow and somewhat steep mountain path, practicable for all arms, and 
which might easily be improved. It is commanded by the hills on the 
north, which are at a distance of some 300 or 400 yards, and steep and 
difficult. The pass is not more than } mile in length, and the ascent is 
easy, but the road is in many parts very narrow and the soil rocky; 
at least one hundred men would be required to make it practicable for 
artillery in one day. (Davidson, Lance.) 

HIRAN— 
A watering place on the Sind border, 16 miles south-east Gandui, 8 miles 
north-north west Sii, situated at the junction of the Milak and Mat 
streams. The water is good and abundant. The spot is important, as 
many roads meet here. (Macgregor.) 

HISAR— 
A village in the Doaba division, Péshawar district, on the right bank of the 
Swatriver, about 4 miles below Abazai. There is a ferry of two boats from 
this place to Hamidgal Mian Garhi. (Bedlew.) 

HISARA KANDA— 
A ravine which originates in the plain of Yiisafzai, Peshawar district, about 
Khaninae, and west of Gujargarhi, and falls into the Chalpani at Kotarpan. 
Roads going from Hashtnagr, Péshawar, or Naoshahra towards Hoti Mar- 
dan have to corss this. It is the boundary in this part between Yisaf- 
ziiand Hashtnagr. (Bedlew.) 

HISAR SAR KURM— 
A pass on the Tank border, Dera Ishmail district, situated between the Man- 
dira and La Sar Kirm passes, norgh of the post of Milazai. A road leads 
through this pass into the Batani country, but is not much used, The 
Malazai and Dara Bain outposts are responsible for it. (Carr.) 
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HOTI~— 
A large village in the Kamalzai division, Yisafzii, Peshawar district, situ- 
ated on the right bank of the Chalpani river, about 15 miles north of Nao- 
shalira. It has 971 houses, of which 690 belong to Pathans, 20 to weavers 
12 to Awins, 5 to Gijars, 10 to gardeners, and 40 to Mias. It contains 
60 Hinda shops, and is supplied with water from 60 wells. It has 21 
mosques. The banks of the ravine here are generally very steep, and it is 
dry the greater part of the year. (Lumsden, Beckett.) 

Khoja Mahamad of this village gets an annual allowance of Rs. 1 ,250. 

HOTI MARDAN— 

A cantonment and civil station in Yisafzai, 16 miles north of Naosbahra, 
33 miles north-east of Peshawar, 39 miles from Atak, situated on the right 
bank of the Chalpani, above the villages of Hotiand Mardan. It consists 
of afort containing lines for the regiment of Guide Infantry inside, with lines 
for the cavalry outside, in a horn-work on the south face. The fort is 
a pentagon, with a ditch, and is only meant as a place of refuge for 
the detachment of the Guides left behind when the regiment leaves 
the station. The sepoys’ lines are built all round the inside of the fort, 
and the houses for the officers are at the angles. In the south-western 
bastion is the magazine. There are two wells in the fort, besides four in 
the cavalry lines. The gateway is in the eastern face, where is also a horn- 
work which contains the hoepital. There is a wicket in the western face. 
The graves of many of the officers and men who fell during the Ambéla 
campaign are contained in a graveyard outside the north-eastern bastion. 
In the civil lines to the south, on the Naoshahra road, are houses for the civil 
officers, a kutcherry, and post and a telegraph office. 

There are roads leading from the cantonment to Naoshahra, Peshawar, 
Chirsada, Jalala, Katlang, Topi, &c. There is a civil dispensary, which is 
very largely attended by the people of this division. The Chalpini at 
Mardin is cutting away its right bank, which is just to the east of the can- 
tonment, and threatens gradually to encroach on the officers’ garden and 
the road to Topi. 

The following return of rainfall in Mardin from 1864 to 1871 1s furnished 
by Dr. Courtenay :— 
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The following shows the mean monthly temperature, 1864 to 1870 :— 
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elma {Ai idjZzimirjdalas;o;asa 
1864 us . | 48 | 63 | 68 | 65 | 74! 82 | 92 | BB | 85 | 70 | 55 | 45 | 67-7 
1865 a ... | 49 | 48 | 60 | 67 | 81 | 89 | 85 | 81 | 79 | 70 | 52 | 45 | 66:3 
1866 is .. | 48 | 48 | 60 | 60 | 81 | 96 | 91 | 87 | 80 | 70 | 66 | 49} 676 
1867 ‘ii ... | 60 | 56 | 65 | 66 | 80 , 91 | 91 | 88 | 85 | 71 | 57 | 46 | 705 
1868 wee, 3 ... | 60 | 53 | 67 | 65 | 82 | 95 | 93 | 93 | 84! 68 | 62 | 47 | 699 
1869 ee .. | 49 | 63 | 69 | 71 | 88 | 92 | 93 | 89 | 85 | 68 | 55 | 46 | 706 

| 


1870* vee von fi 61 | 73 | 88 ; 91 | 87 | 84 | 77 | 71 | 51 | 42 | 695 


Mean of the 7 years, 
1864 to 1870... | 48 | 63 | 67 | 69 | 82 








_ ® 1871 is not included, as the figures for some of the months are evidently wrong. 


On the departure of the Guides for Delhi, the 55th Native Infantry were 
sent from Naoshahra to garrison the fort; but on the 25th May they broke 
into mutiny, and though nearly 200 of them were cut up by a pursuit 
under Colonel Nicholson, 600 made good their escape to Swat. After this 
the fort was garrisoned by the 5th Panjab Infantry under Major Vaughan. 
(Lumsden, Courtenay, Macgregor.) 

HUDU— 
A watering place on the Sind frontier, 5 miles north of Goranari. Water 
is not always to be found here. A pass leads from Hudu to Tang, and there 
are roads to Gandii, Zarani, Bidrang, and Talao. It used to be a favorite 
watering place of the Bigtis. (Macgregor.) 

HUKANI— 
A mountain range between the Shakardara valley and the bed of the Lughari 
nala. It has two peaks, the southerly one called Sakawar Ghekani (3,240 
feet), and that to the north Kund Ghekani (2,980 feet). Kund Ghekani 
has a head like a truncated cone, and Sakawar Ghekani has on its summit a 
pile of rocks about 80 feet high. The rocks resemble a pointed cone slightly 
bent to one side. It isan hour’s walk to the foot of Sakawar Ghekani, in 
the bed of the Nasibi ravine, from Shakardara. Eastwards the view extends 
to Fateh Jang, while northwards the Afridi hills close the view. Kobat, the 
Kharmatt hill, and Gidar Kot are seen to the north, as is the Indus to the 
south. The south view is shut in by the Lakarghar and Turgaighar. The 
top of Sakawar Ghekani is strewn with large boulders. ‘ Phula’ grows 
plentifully, as do the “‘shashgai” the “taruka,” a sort of thistle, and the 
Prophet flower, the latter especially, on a grassy plot below the piles of rock. 

South-east of the crest of Sakawar Ghekani is a spur which is kept as 
a “‘rakh.” Kund Ghekani overlooks the route from the Lughari across 
Karnogha to the Tiri Toi, Haki Naki, the Malgin valley, and the camel 
route from Kalabagh aad Makhad to Kohat. (Ross.) 
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HoOND— 
A large walled village in Yisafzai, Péshawar district, situated on the right 
bank of the river Indus, about 10 miles above its junction with the Kabal 
river. It is enclosed in the remains of an old fort supposed to have been 
built by Akbar. The fort was 350 yards square, and was built of brick and 
stone. It was formerly an extensive town, but was destroyed by the flood 
of the Indus in 1840. Much gold is washed out of the bed of the river 
near this after the rains. It has 384 houses, 40 of Balar Khels, 8 of 
Sharif, 300 of Hindiis, 8 of Syads,4 shops, and 7 mosques. The water- 
supply is from wells and the river. There is a fair held here during the 
Id festival. The headman is Shahdad Khan. There is a ferry of three boats 
from this to Yasin, on the left bank. In case of need, however, four or five 
more could be procured. Each boat could contain 80 men. (Lumsden, 
Lockwood.) 

HOURAN— 
A watering place on the Rajanpar frontier,in the Sori nala, about 10 miles from 
the Shekhwali outpost. Water, which is somewhat brackish, is found at 9 feet 
from the surface. The Sori ravine here is very broad and open. (Davidson.) 

HURING— 
A section of the Shamizai division of the Ctman Khel tribe—which see. 
(Turner). 

HOT— 
A small tribe of Baloches found in the Gh&zi district. They know nothing of 
their origin. The name is generally written Hoth. 

HUTMAN KHELS— 
See Otman Khels. 


I 


IBRAHIM KHEL— 
A section of the Gadaizai Bunerwals—which see. (A/eemoola.) 

IBRAHIMZAI— 
A village in the Kohat district, on the right bank of the Toi river, 19 miles 
west of Kobat. It has 135 bouses and 218 adult males. There is a direct 
road to Hangta from Kohat by this place. The village is commanded by 
a hillock to the north-east on the same bank of the river, and also at longer 
ranges by an isolated rocky ridge to the north-west. (Coke, Macgregor.) 

IBRAHIMZAI— . 
A large village in the Kohat district. It is an enclosed village of 180 houses, 
strongly built of stone and mud, in the form of a square, on the bank 
of an affluent of the Kobat Toi, from which it derives its supply of water. 
At about 400 yards from the village passes the Kohat and Hango road. 
This village has 12 Maliks; the headman ie Ali Jan, and another Malik, 
Mahamad Jan, who served at one time in the 3rd Panjab Infantry, and is 


avery good man. (Plowden.) 
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IDAK— 
The largest village in the lower Dawar valley ; it contains from 3,000 to 4,600 
inhabitants of the Tapizai section of Dawaris. The chief Idak clans are— 


1. Mandora si ... 900 fighting men. 
2. Taroti ... ne ..» 140 ditto. 
3. Malia khel er .- 160 ditto. 
4. Bawar khel Bf ... 120 ditto, 


There are 120 Hindi shops in the village, which has 16 gates, all of which 
are defended by towers. It is the residence of the chief Milas and reli- 
gious students. (Norman.) 

ILAI— 
A village in the Baner valley, Yachistan, on the right bank of the Barandoh 
river, in the Ashaizai division. It contains 300 houses. (Lumsden.) 

ILAM— 
A peak on the range which divides Baner from Swat, thence called the Ilam 
range. The peak bears 85° from Hoti Mardan, and is about 40 miles distant. 
The range may be said to extend from the Dosiri. peak to the Moraghar, 
about 30 miles. It is crossed by three passes, Karakar, Charat, Gokandiin, 
and there are probably many more practicable for footmen. It is, I believe, 
covered with pine forest. The breadth of the range is about 20 miles. 
There are two peaks, one called Loai Ilam, the other Waraki Ilam, and 
snow falls on them. (Lockwood, Walker.) 

ILIASZAI— 
See Biuerwals. 

INAYAT KALA— 
A fort and village in Bajawar, Yaghistan, situated to the north of Nawagai, 
and containing 300 houses. (Macgregor.) 

INJAWAR— 
A village in the Rabia khel country, north of the Samana range. It is 
divided into five parts: 1, Ghulam mela; 2, Zaramela or Mir Ahmad mela ; 
3, Misa mela; 4, Alam Khan; 5, Misa mela. It is on the right bank 
of the Ghurbin Toi, There is a long road to it by the river, but it is quite 
good and practicable for camels; and a short one called Mila Khel-o-tang, 
which goes from the spring to the north of Hangt, but is not practicable 
for horses. (Mahamad Amin.) 

INZAR TALAO— 
A tank in the Thal, east of Bana, belonging to the Nasratis (named 
from some fig trees near it), about 64 miles north-west of Shnawa, 17 
miles east of Adhammi, 10 miles east of Azim Kile, and about 4 miles 
east of Badraki, which is on the boundary of the Nasrati Khataks and 
Hathi Khel Vaziris. 

Inzar Talao is an irregularly-shaped pond, about 100 by 110 paces, and 
has some bher trees in it—a pleasant sight in the treeless Thal. When the 
Inzar pond is dry, the people have to go to Tati for water. Three-fourths 
ofa mile south of Inzar Talao is Kali Beg Kile, the head-quarters of 
Kili Beg, Malik of the Badin Khel clan of the Nasratis. The village 
stands on a hard bit of ground among extensive fields. There are 12 
houses with mud-plastered stone walls. The Kali people have 60 or 70 
cattle and a few goats and sheep. There is a good mosque here anda 
large guest-house. Water is procured from an adjacent tauk, or from Iuzar, 
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and when they dry up from Tati. None of these people are affected with 
goitre, which 1s so prevalent at Tati. 

When it rains the cultivation on the Thal is extensive. The Thal is 
composed partly of sand and partly of a hard clayey soil. ‘Karil,’ “Medar,’ 
&c., grow largely on it. (Rose.) ‘ : 

ISAKHEL— 
A village 84 miles south-east of Laki, in the Bant district; it is the head 
quarters of a section of Achii khel Maorate, who give their name to it. It 
en 255 sae Ara 9 tae supplies can be procured in moderate quanti- 
ties ; the water is all brought from the Gambila river, 8} miles off. ; 

Isa KHEL— : Sa a armas) 
A town in the division of same name, Band district, on the right bank of 
Indus, 42 miles from Band, 28 miles south of Kalabagh. Its population 
is 7,440, of which 1,963 are Hindis and 5,477 Mahamadans; the former 
are chiefly occupied in trade, and the latter in husbandry. It was founded 
45 years ago by the father of the present Khan of Isa Khel. It is built 
without plan, with crooked, narrow lanes and a bazaar. 

The fort of Isa Khel was built in 1829 by Ahmad Khan, uncle of the pre- 
sent Khan of Isa Khel, under instructions from Maharaja Ranjit Sing. 
It is situated on the west of the town, and is a square redoubt with four 
circular bastions ; the faces are 80 yards in length, the walls are 21 feet hich, 
18 feet thick at the base, and 12 at the summit; on this is a parapet 5 feet 
in height and 6 inches in thickness; the bastions are 35 feet in height, in- 
cluding a 44-feet parapet ; there is a pucka well in the fort, but the supply of 
water is not good. There are store-rooms in the bastions; the lines for 
the garrison have long since been demolished; the fort is in excellent order, 
and, owing to the extreme thickness of its walls, would be impervious to 
the attack of field artillery. 

The other public buildings of Isa Khel are a masonry ‘thana’ and tahail, 
lately erected at a cost of Rs. 10,000, with a well of good water in the 
enclosure attached, a school much patronised by both Mahamadans and 
Hindus, a post office, and a dak bungalow. 

Supplies are plentiful ; water is chiefly procurable from the Karam, and 
is good; there are besides four wells in the city, and one in the new tahsll, 
which give good water; that from the well in the old Sikh fort is inferior. 

Isa Khel is nine miles west of the main branch of the Indus, opposite 
the Rokri ferry, at which ten boats are kept up ; four of these belong to the 
ferry, and are always obtainable; the rest are employed in traffic. Six of 
the ten are upwards of 500 maunds burthen, and could transport field 
artillery. This ferry is only open in the cold weather months, 4. ¢., from 
the Ist October to the 30th April. On the lst May the boats are moved 
up to Kalabagh, where, as the stream is never more than four hundred yards 
in breadth, a crossing is always obtainable. 

_ The numerous small ravines and minor branches of the Indus between 
Mian Wali and Isa Khel render the passage in the hot months, when the 
river is full, a tedious and dangerous one, lasting never lese than twelve 
hours, and sometimes three days. (Norman.) 


Isa KHEL— aa 
A division in the eastern part of the Band district, enclosed between 


the Indus and the Khatak hills. Its length is about 40 miles, and 
its average breadth about 10 miles. Its area is 347 square miles. 
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It is fertile and highly cultivated. The water-courses are so numerous 
that they greatly obstruct the road. The villages are thickly planted and 
large: most of the houses are thatched. The population is most dense 
towards the Kiram, where the lands are watered by a cut from the river. 
In the north the lands are dependent on rain principally, but they have 
the advantage of ravines. 

The climate, owing to the vast quantity of cultivation and irrigation, 
is most insalubrious, fever being very prevalent. 

The land of Isa Khel is of three denominations :— 

(1).—Canal, watered from the Kasumar Khai and other cuts from the 
Kiram. 

(2).—Alluvial lands lying in the old bed of the river, and liable to inun- 
dation. 

(3).—Thal land, dependent on rain, lying chiefly along the foot of the 
hills. 

In Isa Khel 430 acres are irrigated from wells and 51,960 from canals ; 
97,348 acres are fit for cultivation, and 131,978 are waste land. 

The soil in the vicinity of the village of Isa Khel is very rich, and its 
cultivation brings ina handsome revenue to the Zaki Khel proprietors. 
The chief crops are wheat, barley, gram, bajra, sugar, Indian corn, and 
tobacco. The land is of two sorts, the ‘kachi,’ or alluvial bed of the Indus, 
which is watered by wells and cuts from the main river, and the ‘thal,’ 
or high ground between the Khatak hills and the high bank of the Indus. 
This is dependent mainly on the rainfall for cultivation, but the Rais 
have of late years constructed many canals, which have increased the value 
of their property a thousandfold. 

The Niazis are rich in cattle; camels are largely bred in the district, 
which offers peculiar facilities in the way of forage for them; cattle, sheep, 
and goats also thrive, and are seen in enormous flocks. 

The game of the district is the same as in the rest of the Trans-Indus 
provinces. Markhor and Urial in the low hills, black and grey partridge, 
aod hares abound in the ‘kachi;’ also pig and hog-deer. In the spring 
quail are plentiful, and in the winter months the numerous ponds and 
nalas teem with ducks and geese. 

The following facts are extracted from the Census Report of Bani 
for 1868 :—In Isa Khel the number of villages is 82. The total population 
is 46,008, of which 24,569 are males and 21,439 are females; 14,074 
are adult males and 12,889 are adult females; 97 are Sikhs, 4,980 
are Hindis, and 40,745 are Mahamadans; 9,047 are Khataks, 5,820 are 
Lohanis, 8,007 are Jats, and 220 are Partichas. 

Most of the inhabitants of Ysa Khel are Ni&zis, of whom the chief 
branch is Isa Khel. This is sub-divided into—1, Mama Khel; 2, Badrzai. 

The other clans holding land in [sa Khel are :— 

1.—Descendants of Shah Isa, a Syad family. 

2.—Koreshis, generally known as Kazirs. 

3.—Shekh Masii Khels hold the two villages Gidaranwali and Shekhan- 
wali, given them by the Isa Khels. 

4.—Shekh Mahmid Khels inhabit the village of Shekh Mahmid Khel. 


5.—Mali Khels, who were settled in the country before the arrival of the 
Isa Khels. 


6.—Tar Khels: 
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7.—Awéns, who own the village of Jalalpar. The Khan of Kalabagh is 
an Awan. 

8.—-Jats, inhabiting Trag, Kalar, Bhat. 

9.—Bangi Khel, a Khatak tribe, 6,000 strong, occupying the hills north 
of Kalabagh. 

10.— Hindis, chiefly settled in Isa Khel and Kalabagh. 

The Mahamadans are principally Niazi Pathans, descendants of Ni&z 
Khan, second son of Lodi, the son of Shah Hisen, king of Ghor, 
from whom the Lohani and Ghalzai tribes have sprung. The Ni&zis 
were allotted the lands of Isa Khel on the invasion of Hindist&n by the 
Loh&ni tribes early in the twelfth century. The three principal brauches 
of the Nidzis are the Isa Khel, the Sarang Khel, and the Kamar Mashanis. 
The Isa Khel dwell in the town of that name, and, in common with all 
Pathan tribes, boast of an infinite number of small clans, to give a list of 
which would be useless ; the most important of them is the Zaka Khel, 
from whom are sprung the present Raisin of the town. 

The Sarang Khel dwell chiefly on the left bank of the Indus, in the 
Mianwali sub-division of the Bani district, and the Kamar Masb&uis in 
the village of that name, midway between Isa Khel and Kalabagh. 

Although the main body of the Niazis have settled down in the country 
allotted to them 700 years ago, some hundreds still retain their migra- 
tory customs, and trade between Hindustan and the markets of Ka&bal; 
in the cold weather they pitch their camps in the Isa Khel district, which 
offers excellent pasturage for their flocks and herds, the richer men pro- 
ceediug to Hindistan to trade, and on the return of spring they return 
to Khorasan. 

In manners and customs they are similar to the residents of Tea Khel, 
and they still retain family traditions and intermarry one with the other; 
but the wealth is with the settlera of the town, who are more effeminate than 
their Povindah brethren, and speak with contempt of their nomadic habits. 

The majority of the Zaki Khel clan of Isa Khel Niazis are Shias, and 
are very wealthy, but the rest of the Nigzi tribe are Stnis. They are by 
no means fanatical, but are strict in the performance of their duties, and 
pay great attention to the representation of their Malas and Kazis, who 
are often in consequence wealthy men. They are simple in their customs, 
and object strongly to heavy expenditure. As regards their marriages, 
no money is given to the bride’s father, as is the custom with all other 
Pathan tribes. Although the men sometimes marry other than Ni4zi girls, 
no woman ie ever given out of the tribe. The women are kept in the 
strictest. seclusion. Every woman of the Isa Khel branch, however humble 
her station may be, is ‘ pardab nashin.’ : 

The people of Ysa Khel are quiet and peaceable, and not given to the 
constant dissensions of other Pathan tribes. Since the introduction, how- 
ever, of our legal system, they have developed an inordinate love for liti- 
gation, which gives considerable trouble to the civil authorities of Bana. 
Although Pathans, only the nomadic branches of the Niazis speak Pakhta, 
Panjabi of the Kachi being the common language in the district. 

The roads in the district are fair, but get much cut up after rain, when the 
Karam at the Tangi, on the Bana road, is simply impassable ; however 
the water soon finds its way into the Indu, and the traffic is never sus- 
pended for more than twenty-four hours. 
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The following statistics of villages in the Isakhel division are furnished 
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by Captain Johnstone :— 
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04 | 260 |... | Wheat, jowar, jra, | Good, from ravine, Yea . | Pacha: 
| &c., anirrigated. oa ee Baloo, Jets. 
66 20 | aa ; so es barley, bajra. pen the Chichall ra-/| Yos .. | KhOdgai, Pathéas. 
; of : | 
160 | 398 ...1...; Wheat, bajra, jowar,| From a ravine, on Yes ... | Pathéns, 8h 
: | dhal, &c. donkeys, good. | : — 
098! 140° 7)... | Wheat, barley, bejra,) From river, op am, Syed, K 
tobacco. ees donkeys, po well, Pathéos ace 
eee 12]... ]... | Wheat, barley, bajra. From wells, good. Yes. 
68 |... |... | Bajra, jew wheat, | From canal and wells. | Yes. 
; gram, &e, 
| | | | From the Kfram, good. 
te | a fae | Wheat, bajra, tobacco, | Good, from wells and ejeat Pathan, Byads. 
| | &e, the river. 
one | os jo Wheat, barley, bajra, &c. | From hills, good, Yea. 
' as]... | Bajra, jowar, wheat, | From canal, good. | Yea d ayeds, Pathdos, Koreshia, 
gram, &., irrigated. | | ndos, 
‘ 7 From the Chichali! Yee Pathdos, Jata, Findtia 
ravine. | 
120 | 256 | Sell ace Bajra, dhal, jowar, | From wells, some good, | Yes .. | Pathdas, Jats, &c. 
melon, &o. some brackish. 
tee 4 a iieeee From wells, good, 
28) 22 Wheat, barley, &c. rom, Coan ravine, | Yes ... | PatbAns, Htndds, Jate, 
g 
20) 100! .. |]... | Wheat, bajra, jowar, i springs, 7 miles | Yes wie pare 
off, 
40] 98)... |... | Bajre, barley. From the bills, brackiah.| Yor, | 
76 si22i..) |. : From the river, good... | Yes, 
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fea Khel was formerly part of the Mogal empire, but it was in reality 
independent for some time before the Zaki Khels succeeded in gaining the 
mastery over the three other branches of the family, vzz., over the Mama 
Khels, the Badrzais, and Apo Khels; and we find that Dalel Khan, an 
ancestor of the present Khans of Isa Khel, received from Ahmad Shah 
Abdali, about the year 1755, a grant of the four divisions of Isa Khel asa 
reward for past services. 

When Dalel Khan died, Ahmad Shah confirmed the grant to his son, 
Khan Zaman Khan. After this the Darani empire began to decline, and 
there is a hiatus in the history of this sub-division. Of the history of Isa 
Khel, from this time to its occupation by the Sikhs, but httle is known. 
The first authentic account dates from 1828, when Ahmad Khan, Zaku 
Khel, built the present town of Isa Khel, the old one having been washed 
away by the Indus. On the completion of the town in the following year, 
Sher Mahamad, Nawab of Dera Ishmail Khan, who held the Niazi lands 
in fief for Ranjit Sing, ordered Ahmad Khan to build forts at Isa Khel 
nod at Trag, a wealthy village nine and a half miles tothe north. These 
forts were garrisoned by troops of the Nawab. Apparently this occupation 
of their country troubled the Niazis not a little, but no open measures 
were taken by them io consequence. In 1835 Nao Nihal Sing 
marched through the Derajat, visiting Isa Khel en route. When there, he, 
saw the advantage of these forts, both to maintain a firmer hold on the 
fertile lands, and as a means of exacting revenue, without having recourse to 
the costly expeditions which up to that date had been necessary for the pur- 
pose. Mistrusting the professions of Sher Mahamad, he replaced the Pathan 
garrisons by Sikhs, and moved on to Dera Ishmail Khan vid the Larghi 
valley and Paniéla. The Nidzis were unable to compete with the trained 
and powerful army of the Khalsa; so Nihal Sing proceeded on his way, 
little dreaming of the deep disaffection he had kindled in the minds of the 
people of Isa Khel. Within four months a dispute in the bazar between a 
Mila and a Sikh soldier gave the Niazis the long-wished-for opportunity 
of ridding themselves of their detested conquerors. The dispute ran to high 
words, and the words to blows, and soon it became general. The Sikh 
soldiery, despising their foes, sallied out of the fort to aid those of their 
comrades who were getting seriously maltreated in the streets of the town, 
and, regardless of consequences, fired on the angry crowd of Pathans, who, 
collecting weapons of all sorts, vigorously attacked the small band, inflicting 
on them severe loss, and finally driving them into the fort. The Niazis 
still pushed on their successes, and ere nightfall but four men survived of 
the garrison, and the Biirj of Fateh Sing was a heap of ruins. Elated 
with these auccesses, the men of Isa Khel marched on Trag, but the garrison, 
already forewd#rned, put the river between them and their adversaries, and 
retreated to Atak. The fort, however, shared the same fate as that of Isa 
Khel, and for a while the Niazis rejoiced in their independence. 

The following year, however, Raja Stchet Sing and Fateh Sing Man 
marched down to avenge the death of their countrymen; the Niazis fled to 
Kotki, a fort at the eastern mouth of the Chichali pass, and there awaited 
the army of the Khalsa; but Ala Yar Khan of Kalabagh, with a portion of 
the Sikh forces, was sent round vid the Balbali pass, to take them in rear, 
and, hearing of the defection of their supposed ally, the Isa Khel men fled to 
the Chaontra valley, and thence to Bana. After strengthening the Kotki 
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fort, the Sikhs marched on Isa Khel, ravaging the whole country (which 
was entirely deserted) en route and burning all Niszi villages. The 
army encamped there long enough to rebuild the fort, and to throw up.a 
formidable tower in the centre of the redoubt. They also mounted the guns, 
and left a strong garrison. Diwan Laki Mal was now placed in charge 
of the district to exact as much money in revenues and fines as he 
could, and being without their Khans the Niazis vould make no stand 
against the ever-increasing exactions of this rapacious monster; be and 
his son Daolat Rai never tired of representing the people as rebellious, 
and the country as under-assessed, and thus, with or without permission, 
yearly increased the taxations. Matters went on thus, the Niazis becom- 
ing more and more discontented, until in 1847, on Ineutenant Edwardes’ 
representation, Daolat Rai was summarily removed by the Lahor darbar, 
the aged chief Mahamad Khan reinstated, and ‘he land assessed at 
twenty five per cent. below the rates imposed by the Diwan. 

Since then the country has thriven, and nowhere along the Trans-Indue 
border are there trustier allies to be found than among the Niazis of Isa 
Khel. On the outbreak of the Panjab war, Mahamad Kho raised a 
troop of horse and accompanied Lieutenant Edwardes to Mult&én; his 
brother Shah Naw&éz Khan was killed at the battle of Kinerf on the 18th 
June 1847, when gallantly charging the Sikh guns. In 1857, aleo, Sar- 
faraz Khan, the head of the Zaki Khel, raised a troop of horse and did 
good and gallant service against the rebels. Many members of his family 
served in various capacities against the mutineers in those critical times, 
and never has a frontier expedition been organised on the Bana frontier, 
but the Isa Khel chiefs have ridden in and placed themselves and their 
followers at the disposal of the British Government, thus testifying by 
lasting gratitude their loyalty and devotion to the State that emancipated 
them from the thraldom of the Sikh. (Norman, Thorburn, Census Report, 
Johnstone, Edwardes.) 


ISA KHEL— 
A section of the Ishmailzai Orakzais. They are sub-divided into Kalpl, 


Shamohi, Miroh, Amir, Gorkhai, Hasan. They number about 60 families, 
but are now nearly extinct. They are Sanis, and Gar in politics. (Mahamad 
A min.) 


ISAN KA KOTLA— 
A village in the Rajanpar division of Dera Ghazi, 66 miles from Dera 


Ghazi, 7 miles from Rajanptr. It isa fair-sized village, containing 200 
houses, and belongs to Drishak Baloches of the Tsanani section. The houses 
are mud, with flat and thatched roofe. Water is procurable here of good 
quality, and there is a good deal of cultivation round. (Macgregor.) 
ISAZAIS— 
A division of the Yasafzai clan, which consiste of the Akazal Hasanzai and 
Mada Khel—(vide those tribes.) This name is not much used. (Bellew.) 
ISHMAIL— oe 
A narrow defile Jeading from the Bani district into the Kbasor pass ; it 1s 
passable for horsemen in single file. ( Urmston.) 

ISHMAILA— 
A village in the Ako 
in the open plain, one mi 
Ako Khel from Sadam, and 


Khel division, Yasafzai, Péshawar district, situated 
le south of the Karamar ridge, which divides 
about 13 miles from Mardap, in a north-east 
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direction. It has 10 shops, 16 mosques, 594 houses, 493 of Pathans, 4 
of Kashmiris, 12 of Hindis, 10 of Gijars, and 15 of Awans. The 
country south is open; and adry sandy ravine runs by the village, which 
is supplied with water from wells. The headmen are Shah Madar, Syad 
Alam, &c. (Lumeaden, Hastings.) 

ISHMAIL KHEL— 

A village in the Kohat district, 23 miles south of Kohat, on the east 
of the high road, and ahout 1,200 yards off it. The path turns off to it 
at a tank of water with some ‘ phula’ trees just before the 23rd milestone. 
The village is spread over a sloping piece of rocky ground, between a low 
range called the Landaghar, and the left bank of the Lelan river; but few 
houses are on the right bank. It has 45 houses and 3 shops. 

There is a salt station here, in which the salt of the Jata mines is 
sold. It is under a ‘daroga,’ and the Superintendent of the Trans-Indus 
Salt Mines also resides here, when not on tour. 

The Lelan water is bitter, but sweet water is found in an adjacent ravine. 
Animale are watered at a tank on the Kohat road. The heat is great, 
owing to the exposed position and the radiation from the sandstone slabs. 

The people are Khwaram Khataks of the Ishmail Khel and Ali Khéo 
Khel sections, and a few of the Kharif Khel. The Ali Khan Khel are on 
the right bank of the Lelan. (oss.) 

ISHMAILZAI— 

A section of the Amazai-Osmanzai-Mandan clan of Yisafzdis, who pow 
inhabit a portion of the Yasafzai plain. Part of this section reside to the 
east of Ristam and Chargolai, towards the hills opposite the Siirkhawi pass, 
the other between Mardan and Yar Hasen. Their chief village is Kapir- 
da-Garhi. The following is a list of their villages :—Kapir-da-Garhi, Garh1 
Ishmailzai, Kot Ishmailzai, Nandeh, Sarkhdher, Kandar, GOmbat, Char- 
golai, Jalal, Taja, Rastam, Bazar, Sirkhawi, and Machai. 

Besides the family of Mir Baba, wbo was Chief of Sadiim, the principal 
men in the division are Mir Afzal Khan of Garhi Daolatzai, who draws 
a hereditary allowance of Rs. 250 per year, and Nasirdla Khan of Garhi 
Ishmailzai, who draws an allowance of Rs. 500 a year. The latter isa 
follower of the Kota Miia, and is consequently considered a Wahabi by the 
followers of the Akhan of Swat. (Bellew, Beckett.) 

ISHMAILZAI— 

A division of the Daolatzai section of the Binerwals (Iliaszai), Their 
present villages are Kalp&ini and Koliarai. (James, Lockwood.) 

ISHPAILKAI— 

A village in the Adam Khel, Afridi hills, about 11 miles from Kohat, and 
8 miles from Fort Mackeson, situated in a valley to the east of the Kohat 
pass road, and about one and a half miles off the road. It has a tank and 
a strong tower, and can turn out 30 fighting men. 

ISHMAILZAI— 
One of the main sections of the Orakzai tribe. It numbers about 5,000 
fighting men, and has the following sections:—Rabia Khel, Mamizai, 
Akhel, Sadakhel, Isakhel, Khadizai, Brahimkhel, Masiizai, and Mabamadzat 
(9. v.). (Macgregor.) 

ISOHRI 
A small village in the lower Dawar valley, peopled by emigrants from 
Haidar Khel. It contains 100 houses and 5 Hinda shops, The village 
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tN i pa left bank of the Tochi, about half a mile east of So-okhel. 
ISPRINJI or ESPLINJI— 

A ravine on the Rajanpar frontier, which rises in the Gor i 

(a portion of the Giandari range), some 15 or 16 miles Seat 
of the Tozani outpost, and runs south-westerly into the plains of the 
Derajat, between the outposts of Tozini and Sabzilkot. At first it is a 
mountain torrent, the sides of the hills on either side being high and precipi- 
tous. After a mile or two it is joined by a similar branch rising in Giandar1 
close under the impassable cliffs of that mountain. A short distance from 
where these two meet is a watering place commonly known as the Is- 
prinji, and this the natives call the source of the ravine. It is a spring 
of brackish water, with a small pool, hardly fit for any but thirsty cattle. 

From this the ravine opens out; its breadth averages from 100 to 150 
yards ; it is strewn with big boulders and stones, making it difficult of pas- 
sage; its banks are somewhat precipitous, about 100 to 150 feet high, 
and cut up by numerous small ravines; at about 14 mile below this 
watering place it is joined by a mountain torrent, coming from a high hill 
# mile off, which is the watershed between this and the Tozini. There are 
no high hills commanding its banks; and, as a rule, ite left bank commands 
its right. Fodder is found along the course of the ravine. There are no 
watering places except the one mentioned, nor, as a rule, can water be pro- 
cured by digging. 

It is only joined by one other branch, the Bhod, which meets it a mile 
or so before it enters the plains. After heavy rain in the hills it brings 
down an immense volume of water, flooding the ccuntry north and north- 
east of Tozaini, and rendering the frontier road impassable for hours. Its 
course from where it enters the plains is southerly, and it runs north of 
and within a mile of Miranptr. Its water is intensely salt, and consequently 
useless for cultivation. 

Alum is found in this ravine in the hills. The Isprinji is not of much 
significance as a pass, as it leads to no important outlet. Cattle can with 
difficulty be driven by it up to Gisndari, or up its source over a high 
watershed to a branch of the Sori; but it has not often been used for cattle. 
lifting, and never for a serious raid. The ravine runs parallel with and 
some 4 or 5 miles north of the Tozani. (Davidson, Macgregor.) 

ITCHAR— 
A river of Hazara, which rises in the main range of Eastern Hazéra, to the 
nevth of Tandiani, in two branches, which unite at the junction of the 
Mansera-Shinkiari roads. It has a course first north-west, and then west, 
and falls into the Siran below Bhairkiind after course of about 20 miles. 
It is fordable throughout its course. (Macgregor.) 
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